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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


U.S. SENATE, 
March 23, 1959. 
Hon. Joun L. McCieian, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Submitted herewith for your considera- 
tion is a report entitled “Science Program—86th Congress,” prepared 
at my request by the staff of the full committee for the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Organizations. 

This report constitutes a summarization, as a result of continuing 
studies by the committee staff, of the status of the vital relationship 
between the Government and science, particularly as reflected in pro- 
posed legislation introduced in the 85th and 86th Congresses for the 
purpose of creating a Department of Science and Technology. 

The subcommittee su ggests that the publication now of this material 
would be especially timely in view of the hearings scheduled for 
April 16 and 17, 1959, on S. 676, the Department of Science and Tech- 
nology Act of 1959, which I had the honor to introduce on January 23, 
1959, ‘and which is cosponsored by yourself, Senator Ervin, Senator 
Gruening, Senator Muskie, and Senator Yarborough. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Housert H. Humpurey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations. 
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FOREWORD 


By Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations 


The subject of the report which follows is one of vital concern to 
every human being, no matter where he may live or the circumstances 
of his living. 

Beginning with the scientific and technological revolution of the 
years of the Second World War, and unremittingly since, our own 
country and the entire world have been caught up and swept along 
by the fantastic course of scientific discovery and events. 

As the momentum of this progress has grown, and as more and 
more of the facets of living have become enmeshed therein, it has 
become inevitable that the Federal Government must assume an 
increasingly greater role in the guidance of matters of science and 
technology toward the fundamental welfare of all mankind, without 
regard to the artificial geographical, racial, and other barriers which 
have existed throughout recorded history but which, in our time, are 
dwindling to insignificance. 

The following report, although replete with cross-references of 
importance, is, nevertheless, an entity in itself and is designed to 
portray for the reader the most consequential moves that have thus 
far been made in the effort to create a suitable framework in which 
science and technology can be molded to the greatest common good. 
Conflicting philosophies with respect to the relationship of science 
and government are faithfully reported in order that the reader may 
judge for himself as to the best possible solution. 

As expected and, certainly, as is desirable, this subject has aroused 
vigorous and informed comment. Powerful argument exists for a 
number of proposed organizational] arrangements, and information 
with respect to each will be found in this report. 

This subcommittee has formulated no conclusions, but there does 
appear to be substantial evidence favorable to establishment, in the 
executive branch of the Government, of a separate Department of 
Science and Technology, the head of which would, of course, be a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank. In order to continue our study and center 
attention on such a proposal, I introduced legislation (S. 3126) in 
the 85th Congress, on behalf of myself, Senator McClellan, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Operations, and Senator Yar- 
borough; and have introduced legislation in the 86th Congress on 
behalf of myself, Senator McClellan, Senator Ervin, Senator Muskie, 
and Senator Gruening, all of whom are members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and Senator Yarborough. The 
bill, S. 676, is now before the Committee on Government Operations 
for consideration, and hearings thereon are scheduled for April 16 
and 17, 1959. 
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_ Although this report expounds at length with respect to the crea- 
tion of a Department of Science and Technology and while the 

lanned hearings will delve even more deeply into the subject, I feel 
impelled to a brief statement here with reference to a frequently re- 
curring philosophy which professes to view with alarm the encroach- 
ment of politics upon the field of seience and technology. Incon- 
sistently, it seems to me, this fear apparently exists only with refer- 
_ence to the brand of political prerlandehip emanating from an execu- 
tive department; the brand of political control which could issue 
from the Executive Office of the President is apparently regarded as 
of a benevolent variety. From this attitude, which ignores the fact 
that the President enjoys complete authority over the policies and 
functions of both the executive departments and his own office 
spring the outcry against creation of a Department of Science and 
‘Teshanlicny and the pleas for lodgment of high-level control within 
the immediate official family of the President. 

With particular reference to political interference, it is important 
to remember similar alleged forebodings in relation to the estab- 
lishment of the present Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under which socialism of medicine in the United States was said 
to be inevitable. Nothing could have been further removed from 
the truth. It is a matter of common knowledge that, in the world- 
renowned laboratories and clinics of the National Institutes of Health 
of the Public Health Service, an arm of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the freedom of the research scientist to pur- 
sue his investigations, wherever they may lead, is a zealously guarded 
personal prerogative. Political control there is, of course, but only 
the political control founded in the fact that this is a government of 
laws and of political execution thereof, and under which this country 
has grown to its preeminent position in the world of today. 

It 1s necessary to remember, too, that a Department of Science and 
Technology would be new in name only; its constituent agencies 
would be from those which are now administering the relationship 
between science and the Government, but administering without the 
coordination so urgently demanded by the exigencies of the time. 

Decision with respect to a creation of a Department of Science and 
Technology, or of another kind of authority of no less eminence, is, 
in my judgment, the overriding issue and the obvious need; not the 
fettered leadership which experience has so often demonstrated is 
to be expected from makeshift, compromise arrangements devoid of 
statutory authority and totally dependent upon voluntary cooperation 
for its achievements. 

On the positive side, it is fortunate that it is possible to report that 
real. progress is being made in some scientific areas, despite the pres- 
ent disorganization. An illustration of this is afforded by title 
IX of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 
85-864, approved September 2, 1958), of which I was a sponsor. This 
legislation requires that there be in the National Science Foundation 
a Science Information Service and an advisory Science. Information 
Council for the purpose of providing for the translation, accumula- 
tion, derNg, and any other service necessary to promote more effec- 
tive availability and dissemination of the scientific literature of the 
world. Pursuant to this enactment, the Science Information Service 
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was established on December 11, 1958. The Council was appointed 
on December 30, 1958, and held its initial meeting on February 2, 1959. 

Further, on January 20, 1959, the National Science Foundation an- 
nounced formation of the Federal Advisory Committee on Scientific 
Information, composed of representatives of 17 Federal agencies en- 
gaged in scientific information activities, the purpose of which, ac- 
cording to the Foundation, is to provide “an integrated approach to 
the Government phase of the intensified national science information 
effort” (quotation from app. I, p. 131 of this report). 

Also, on November 17, 1958, the National Science Foundation an- 
nounced the establishment, with the National Bureau of Standards, 
of the Research Information Center and Advisory Service on In- 
formation Processing, primarily to encourage automation in the 
processing of scientific information. 

However, the progress thus far made, through the information 
program and other programs now actually underway, toward effective 
coordination within the Government of all of the Government’s scien- 
tific interests is grievously outweighed by that which still remains 
to be done. ; 

Accordingly, it is with the hope that it may cast light on the many 
aspects of this momentous issue and thereby provide some measure 
of helpful guidance, that this report is submitted. 
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March 23, 1959—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ACT OF 1958 


On January 27, 1958, a bill (S. 3126), entitled the “Science and 
Technology Act of 1958,” was introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, chairman, Subcommittee on Re- 
organization; John L. McClellan of Arkansas, chairman, Committee 
on Government Operations; and Ralph Yarborough of Texas. 

The bill contained provisions authorizing (a) creation of a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology; (0) coordination and improvement 
of Federal functions relating to assembling, translating, collating, 
retrieving, and distributing scientific information; (c) educational 
loans for the purpose of encouraging and assisting students beyond 
the secondary school level in the fields of physical and biological 
sciences, mathematics, and engineering; (d) establishment of Na- 
tional Institutes of Scientific Research; and (e) establishment of 
cooperative programs outside of the United States for collecting, col- 
lating, translating, abstracting, and disseminating scientific and tech- 
nological information, and to conduct and support other scientific 
activities, through the use of foreign currency credits.* 


PROGRESS REPORT ON SCIENCE PROGRAMS, 85TH CONGRESS 


In a report entitled “Progress Report on Science Programs of the 
Federal Government” (S. Rept. 2498), compiled and issued by the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organizations? 
on September 9, 1958, a résumé was made of all legislation, enacted or 
proposed during the 85th Congress, which was in accord, generally, 


1A staff analysis and summary of the background and purpose of the act was published 
as a committee print on March 26, 1958, Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., price 45 cents, and as 8S. Doc. 90, 85th Cong., on April 23, 
1958. 

2 Subcommittee renamed pursuant to provisions of S. Res. 347, 85th Cong. 
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with the provisions of the Science and Technology Act of 1958, or was 
in some way interrelated with other science activities of the Federal 
Government. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION ON SCIENCE LEGISLATION 


The objective of this report is to supplement the information con- 
tained in Senate Report 2498, by outlining administrative actions 
taken to implement the science programs established under authority 
of legislation approved in the 85th Congress and by reference to 
related legislative proposals thus far introduced in the first session 
of the 86th Congress. It includes details relative to (1) the actual 
operations of the program approved by the last Congress directing 
the National Science Foundation to expand its program for the co- 
ordination of Federal activities dealing with gathering, collating, 
indexing, retrieving, and distributing scientific information, and to 
contract through private groups, qualified in this field, for the per- 
formance of such services as are necessary to perfect a national pro- 
gram to insure that scientific information will be made readily 
available to scientists and others when required; (2) administrative 
actions in other areas of science, such as the effectiveness of programs 
relating to educational grants; (3) utilization of foreign currencies 
in assembling, translating, and distributing scientific materials abroad 
through the use of foreign credits; and (4) establishment of insti- 
tutes of scientific research, as proposed in the original Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, in the fields of meteorology, oceanography, 
and other basic sciences which will require substantial Federal sup- 
port and appropriations. The report also sets forth other advance- 
ments made pursuant to congressional authorizations by executive or 
administrative actions initiated by the President and other officials 
following the enactment of the science programs by the 85th Congress. 

The information included in this report indicates the extent to 
which Government operations have expanded in all fields covered by 
the Science and Technology Act of 1958, such as centralizing admin- 
istrative controls and coordination of Federal science programs, 
documentation, educational loans or grants, establishment of central 
institutes of science, and utilization of foreign credits for the develop- 
ment of programs for assembling and disteibuting scientific informa- 
tion and the advancement of other science programs abroad. 

In some instances, this report will indicate to the appropriate juris- 
dictional committees of the Congress what the operating agencies may 
require in the nature of additional authority by way of enabling legis- 
lation or through increases in expenditure authorizations and appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year. 


REPORT OF DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


In an address to the 125th national meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, on December 29, 1958, Dr. 
Killian, Special Assistant to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology, set forth administrative accomplishments of the Federal 
Government in the field of science. In view of the detail it contains 
and its importance to the problems developed later in this report, the 
speech is included for the information of Members of Congress. 


SCIENCE AND PUBLIC POLICY 


* * * * * * * 


To relate my remarks to the theme of this AAAS meeting, I wish to 
discuss some of the ways in which the affairs of men and the affairs 
of science interact in the area of public policymaking. This is a 
subject very much in vogue today. It is a topic of conferences, and 
universities appropriately are beginning to establish special programs 
dealing with science and public policy. My approach, however, is 
not academic; I come to you fresh from the firing line where I have 
been engaged day in and day out in marshaling scientific advice for 
the Federal Government. I report to you on this experience—on the 
work of the Office of the Special Assistant to the President for Sci- 
ence and Technology and of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. Until November a year ago, this Office never existed in its 
present form in the Federal Government, nor had there been, save in 
wartime, a science advisory committee directly responsible to the 
President. 

Before reporting on these particular activities, however, I wish to 
list some of the efforts which have been made since “sputnik” to 
strengthen science and to relate it more effectively to policymaking. 
These efforts have been made in many places—in the executive 
branch, in Congress, in international organizations, and wherever our 
scientists do their work. They have been directed at multiple ob- 
Jectives: 

To enhance the excellence of our science, both basic and applied, 
and to add to our effort, relatively, in basic research ; 

To extend the recognition of science as a creative activity that 
augments man’s dignity and understanding and affords him intel- 
lectual adventure of the highest order ; 

To recognize that outstanding accomplishments in science appeal 
—- to the hopes and aspirations of men everywhere, and contribute 
to the prestige and good will of nations; 

To demonstrate that the democratic environment of the free world 
is the best environment for achievement in science; 


To improve the ways in which our Government uses and supports 
science; 
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To apply it more effectively to improve our environment, to 
strengthen our economy, to improve the health and welfare of our 
citizens and the peoples of the free world; 

To promote international understanding and good will; 

To insure that science and technology contribute their maximum to 
the defense of the United States and the free world. 

I pause to recall these objectives because the campaign in which 
we are engaged to strengthen science and use it wisely must embrace 
them all if it is to achieve full success. 

And now let me summarize some of the events and efforts since 
“sputnik” to strengthen our science and its use, especially on the part 
of the Federal Government. 


MOBILIZATION OF SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 






In two speeches during November a year ago, President Eisenhower 
called for a many-pronged effort to insure that the best resources of 
science and scientific manpower be mobilized in support of national 
security and welfare. He emphasized the importance of strengthening 
science education and of bringing our overall scientific and techno- 
logical effort up to peak performance. As he said later in his state 
of the Union message: 

In both education and research redoubled exertions will be necessary on 
the part of all Americans if we are to rise to the demands of our times. 

He called for better exchange and better cooperation among the 
scientists of the free world. In calling for the most effective possible 
use of science and technology in behalf of national security he stressed 
at the same time the vital need for basic research and the contributions 
which science can make to a better life for all men. Through these 
messages he heightened public awareness of the need for better science 
and better science education and he made specific proposals for 
action. 

In the months that followed, these proposals were translated into 
action. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION PROGRAM 





The program of the National Science Foundation was expanded. 
The funds available to it were increased from a total appropriation of 
$50 million in fiscal 1958 to $136 million in fiscal 1959. As a result, 
the Science Foundation has been able to increase its support of basic 
research and expand its programs for science teacher training and 
other efforts contributing to the quality of science education. The 
National Science Foundation has really come into its own, and is now 
one of the Government’s major means for advancing science and for 
supporting basic research. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 





The Department of Defense Reorganization Act reflected the impact 
of modern weapons technology and “systems engineering” on military 
organizations, and by providing for the new Office of the Director of 
Research and Engineering, to which a scientist, Dr. Herbert York, 
has just been appointed stressed the importance of high-level formula- 
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tion of research and development policy and supervision of the overall 
program of defense research and development. During the year also 
the Department of Defense brought into operation the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency to sponsor long-range research for defense 
and to undertake projects of common interest to the military services. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 








Last spring, upon the recommendation of the administration, Con- 
gress passed legislation creating the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to provide a civilian-direcfed and civilian-oriented 
space science and exploration program. The new NASA continues 
the work of its predecessor, the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, and in the same manner as this latter agency, it provides 
research support for military aeronautics and space programs. 

The act which created the NASA also established the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, a body advisory to the President and 
presided over by him. This council is unique in that its membership 
includes both Government officers and members from outside of Gov- 
ernment, including civilian scientists. Those who remember the con- 
gressional debates over the organizational form of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National Science Foundation will find much of 
ner in the legislative provisions for the NASA and for this new 
council. 

Altogether the year brought an impressive array of organizational 
innovations for the management of Government programs in science 
and technology and for the provision of scientific advice at policy- 
making levels. The NASA, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, the Advanced Research Projects Agency, and the new post 
of Director of Research and Engineering in Defense, the science ad- 
viser in the State Department, the Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology, the reconstituted President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, and the newly authorized Federal Council for 
Science and Technology, which I shall discuss presently—all these 
taken together convey the sense of urgency to improve the management 
and promotion of science by the Federal Government. 

In listing these organizational changes it is appropriate to recall the 
thoughtful comment of Don K. Price (author of the book entitled 
“Government and Science: Their Dynamic Relation in American 
Democracy,” New York University Press, 1954) that— 

In the organization of the Government for the support of science we do not need 
to put all of science into a single agency; on the contrary, we need to see that 
it is infused into the program of every department and every bureau. Wedo not 
need to insulate it from executive authority; on the contrary we shall protect 
it best from political interference and enable it to be most effective if we give it 
a direct and effective relationship with the responsible executives, as well as 


the support of well-organized groups of advisers from the leading private insti- 
tutions of the Nation. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Next in the record of the year’s accomplishments is the National 
Defense Education Act. While designed to aid education generally, 
this act contains important provisions specifically directed at strength- 
ening science education, as, for example, the matching grants it makes 
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available to the States for refurnishing and reequipping public ele- 
mentary and high school science laboratories. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE ADVISER 


The State Department reestablished the Office of Science Adviser 
and appointed to this Office the president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. It also authorized the appointment 
again of scientific attachés. About a fortnight ago, announcement 
was made by the Department of the appointment of seven of these 
attachés. 

NATO SCIENCE COMMITTEE 


NATO has strengthened its organization for promoting the use of 
science, both by NATO itself and by the member countries. During 
the year a science adviser to the Secretary General of NATO was ap- 
pointed and a NATO Science Committee established. In addition 
to these NATO actions, the year brought significant increases in the 
science program of the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


In many ways the most striking accomplishment of the year was 
the program of the International Geophysical Year. This has been 
an unprecedently productive and successful international effort. 
While governments have helped to support the program, it has been 
carried out by a nongovernmental international organization, the In- 
ternational Congress of Scientific Unions. The success of ICSU in 
coordinating this worldwide program suggests the pattern for future 
international programs in science. During the year ICSU estab- 
lished international Committees on Oceanographic Research, on Ant- 
arctica, and on Space Research. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE CONFERENCE 


In addition to the above, there have been other important advances 
in international cooperation, notably the second Atoms for Peace Con- 
ference in Geneva. It was at this Conference that the United King- 
dom and the United States joined in announcing the declassification 
of research in the field of fusion. At this same Conference the United 
States staged a superb exhibit that contributed importantly to the dis- 
semination of information about peaceful uses of the atom and, in 
doing so, greatly enhanced American prestige abroad. 

A number of important actions were taken this past year by Con- 
gress and the executive branch to improve the status of scientific 
personnel in the service of government. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers completed 
a successful year in their efforts to improve the utilization of scientists 
and engineers across the Nation, to enlarge our statistical knowledge of 
the Nation’s resources in this field, and to strengthen scientific educa- 
tion and counseling. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


The House of Representatives established a Standing Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, thus creating for the first time in Congress 
a single committee which is concerned broadly with basic science. The 
Senate also created a new Standing Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Science, but so far its scope does not encompass the broad range 
of science. Upon recommendation of the National Science Founda- 
tion, Congress also gave authority to Government departments and 
agencies to make grants for scientific research as well as contracts and 
to vest title to research equipment procured with contract funds with 
the institution involved. , ; 

In assembling here this record of progress, I do not wish to leave 
the impression that we have done more than make a start on the great 
task of realizing the full potential of science in the United States and 
in the free world. Much remains to be done, but the record makes it 
clear that we can make headway. It also illustrates the multiplicity 
and variety which must be done to bring our science and technology 
up to peak performance. It demonstrates that we advance by “steps 
and not by leaps,” to use Macaulay’s phrase. 


PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Let me turn now to another part of the year’s record and describe 
the organization and work of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee since it was reconstituted at the White House level and since 
the appointment of the Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology. 

The Committee is concerned broadly in ‘making scientific advice 
and analysis available where they are needed in the formulation of 
national policy. It is also concerned with the effect of national policies 
on the Nation’s scientific and engineering activities. 

There has been apparently a misconception abroad that my office 
and the Science Advisory Committee have operating responsibilities. 
We do not. We have no operational responsibility, for example, for 
the development of missiles or satellites. We have, of course, made 
intensive studies of various aspects of our missile and space programs 
for the information and use of the President. Neither do we have any 
responsibility to decide policy. My function and that of the Com- 
mittee is to provide answers to questions raised by the President, to 
undertake assignments for him of an advisory kind, to mobilize the 
best scientific advice in the country, and make recommendations to him 
in regard to ways by which U.S. science and technology can be 
advanced, especially in regard to ways by which they can be advanced 
by the Federal Government and on how they can best serve the Nation’s 
security and welfare. This advisory service, the President has indi- 
cated, is available also to members of the Cabinet and other officers 
of government when they wish it. 


Functions of the Committee 


One of the principal functions of the Science Advisory Committee 
is to provide a communications center for science in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and thus to facilitate intercommunication among various sci- 
entific activities within government and between the civilian scientific 
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community and the Government. It is important to note that the 
President of the National Academy of Sciences is ex officio a member 
of the Committee and that the outgoing President of ICSU has also 
been a member. The Director of the National Science Foundation 
and the science adviser of the State Department sit with the Com- 
mittee, and the Director of Research and Engineering of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Chairman of the Defense Science Board are 
members. Warren Weaver once observed that, “What science needs 
is not a lot of planning, but a lot of convenient communication, so 
that controls may arise naturally from feedback.” I am sure that I 
and the members of the Science Advisory Committee share this view. 

The 18 members of the Committee are representative of those fields 
of science and technology currently important to the Government. 
With the exception of certain ex officio members the regular members 
of the Committee have limited terms and thus the membership on 
the Committee rotates. Rotation of members will bring to the Com- 
mittee different points of view and fields of science not hitherto repre- 
sented. It will also help the Committee to avoid ever becoming inbred 
in its point of view. 

In carrying on its work for the President, the Science Advisory 
Committee is organized into a group of panels which include both 
regular Committee members and ether engineers and scientists se- 
lected from outside the ranks of the Committee. Some of these pan- 
els have standing responsibilities; others are called together for ad 
hoc assignments. This panel structure has been a marked character- 
istic of the work of the Committee, and the intensive studies made 
possible by the individual panels have enabled us to tackle problems 
which could not be effectively undertaken by the Committee itself 
with its limited membership. The panels are responsible to the 
Science Advisory Committee, but they draw into our councils a wider 
range of scientific experience and expert advice than can be provided 
by a single committee. The Committee also serves as a board of con- 
sultants to me as special assistant to the President. This relationship 
is highly important. One man should not try to represent science or 
to provide expert advice in a variety of fields. I draw upon the full 
range of advice and experience of the Science Advisory Committee 
and its panels, The Committee has the prerogative, when it chooses, 
to report directly to the President. As special assistant I also have, 
in addition to the Advisory Committee and its panels, special con- 
sultants, task forces, and staff. At the present time the Science Ad- 
visory Committee and my office have about 75 scientists and engineers 
serving part time. 

It is important to note that the Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology is invited to sit in on meetings of the National Security 
Council and the Cabinet and when appropriate or requested, to pre- 
sent the views and findings of the Science Advisory Committee. The 
President has thus created a mechanism to bring objective scientific 
and engineering advice to the top levels of Government in a manner 
that reaches across all agencies and departments and yet can serve 
each of them. ; 

In creating this new post and in reconstituting the Science Advisory 
Committee, widening its scope and associating it with the White 
House, the President has given special recognition to the fact that 
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science and technology, apart from their use in solving specific prob- 
lems, have a direct and creative impact on the formulation of public 
policy. The reconstitution of the Committee and the establishment of 
my office have stimulated an extraordinary array of requests within 
Government to make scientific advice available. The problem has 
been to avoid being overwhelmed by the many requests for advisory 
services while at the same time trying to respond helpfully and 
promptly whenever a need exists. The President’s Committee has en- 
couraged the strengthening and full use of each department and 
agency’s own advisory groups. 

One of the current concerns of the Committee and myself is the 
difficulty of bringing younger talented scientists and engineers into 
our own panels and into other types of advisory service to the 
Government. 

Need for scientists and engineers 

So many of the scientists and engineers who now serve in advisory 
capacities are the same ones who held important posts during World 
War II. Although their wisdom and experience are invaluable, this 
group is overworked. We have great need for bringing to the service 
of the Government a new generation and we need to find methods of 
doing this which will make their services, skills, and fresh ideas avail- 
able without handicapping their professional development or curtail- 
ing their vital contributions to science, As we widen the net for first- 
rate talent, we need also to remember that this talent is to be found 
within the Government as well as outside and that the advisory func- 
tions at the top level of government can benefit from groups that repre- 
sent activities both within and without government. 

Turning now to the substantive work of the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee and its panels, let me select the following five examples and 
report on their work. 


Space science 


First, the Panel on Space Science took the lead last winter and 
spring in suggesting the elements of a down-to-earth program in space 
science and in providing a basis for proposals which were subsequently 
made by the administration on the organization of aspace agency. The 
Panel prepared a statement, “Introduction to Outer Space,” for pur- 
poses of public information and this was issued by the President as a 
formal paper published under the imprint of the White House. This 
statement has had circulation running into many millions. It has 
had value, too, in helping the American people share, through under- 
standing, in one of the great adventures of our time. It has also 
helped, I hope, in distinguishing between what is authentic and sound 
in space planning and what is Gasteas. 


Scientifie information 

Second, the Panel on Scientific Information, the report of which was 
made public several weeks ago, addressed itself to the problem of how 
best the rapidly growing volume of foreign and domestic scientific 
and technical information can be mobilized to meet the critical needs 
of our scientists and engineers in furthering new research and how the 
Federal Government should organize to assist in this mobilization. 
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I hardly need to point out to this audience the problems which arise 
from the growing volume of scientific publications. Currently there 
are some 55,000 journals containing articles of significance for some 
branch of saaiiede or engineering in the physical or life sciences. More 
than 60,000 books are published annually in these fields while approx- 
imately 100,000 research reports remain outside the normal channels 
of publication and cataloging. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that a large and important proportion of the world’s scien- 
tific literature appears in languages unknown to the majority of Amer- 
ican scientists—languages such as Russian and Japanese, Russian 
language publications now account for a tenth or more of the scientific 
literature published in the world. A recent UNESCO report con- 
cluded that about one-tenth of 1 percent of American scientists and 
engineers read the Russian language while approximately 50 percent 
of Russian scientists and engineers read English. We must now 
anticipate a growing volume of scientific and technical publication in 
Communist China, and this will place new requirements on our trans- 
lating services. 

The solution proposed by the Panel was based upon the conviction 
that we should not follow the Soviet pattern of establishing a cen- 
tralized information center but should seek instead to coordinate the 
many very excellent programs we already have in this field, both on 
the part of Government agencies and private institutions. 

In the course of the Panel’s review of the problem, there developed 
a widespread consensus not only among the members of the Panel but 
among many representatives of the different agencies of Government 
and of non-Government institutions as to what the proper solution 
would be. As a consequence, much of what the Panel finally recom- 
mended had already been widely accepted within and without Gov- 
ernment. This consensus reflected itself in the action of Congress in 
including title 9 of the National Defense Education Act directing the 
National Science Foundation to establish a Science Information 
Service. The Panel, with the endorsement of the Science Advisory 
Committee, therefore, recommended to the President that the National 
Science Foundation expand its information activities to provide a 
coordinating center for the information services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and appropriate assistance to private information agencies. 

The President accepted the recommendations of the Panel and di- 
rected that the National Science Foundation take the leadership in 
bringing about effective coordination of the various scientific infor- 
mation activities within the Federal Government. 


Research policy 


Third, the Science Advisory Committee’s Panel on Research Policy 
has just published a report entitled, “Strengthening American 
Science,” which deals with the role of the Federal Government in re- 
search and development. The President has directed that an execu- 
tive order be prepared to carry out the recommendation of the report 
that a Federal Council for Science and Technology be established to 
advise the Cabinet on those aspects of the Government’s program 
which require interdepartmental and governmentwide coordination 
and policymaking and which affect science as a whole. Membership 
on the Council will include representatives of the departments and 
agencies which have substantial research activities, these representa- 
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tives to be drawn from the policymaking levels of these departments 
and agencies. The Council, made up of Government officers, can call 
for advice from the President’s Science Advisory Committee, which 
draws its members largely from the Nation’s scientific and engineer- 
ing community outside of Government. 
tile searching for ways to improve public management where it 

relates to science, the report devotes attention to the ee of 
important new scientific fields and the strengthening of those which 
are assuming new importance. Meteorology is one example where 
additional capital funds and emphasis are necessary. Geology, geo- 
physics, oceanography, materials research, radio astronomy, studies 
of the upper atmosphere, and combustion, are other examples where 
a y erm support and effort are clearly needed. 

overnment operations increasingly have brought growing de- 
mands for the fruits of research and more support for actual work 
performed. There has been no comparable provision, however, for 
new instruments and facilities except in certain specialized fields. 
Capital deficiencies, moreover, are being further aggravated by the 
rapid progress occurring in the improvement and invention of the 
instruments of science themselves. 

The Panel urges the formulation of thoughtfully conceived policies 
for the financing and planning of the great multimillion dollar re- 
search instruments of modern science, such as particle accelerators 
for nuclear physics, and of centralized research institutes which are 
needed or proposed in various fields. We are at a point where we 
need to bring together the best available judgment from the domains 
of Government, education, and science to determine how far we should 
go in the establishment of research institutes and what their relations 
should be with the universities. Unsound planning might result in 
weakening the universities and, by drawing away from them too many 
research scholars, in reducing their capacity to nurture new scholars. 

The importance of the role of private support in the Nation’s total 
scientific effort is emphasized. Private foundations are uniquely 
qualified to provide venture capital to grubstake new ideas and to 
support men as well as projects. 

The growth of Federal support of science in recent years has 
been marked by some hesitancy on the part of private sources of 
funds to maintain the level of their contributions to academic and 
other nonprofit institutions. It would be most unfortunate if this 
hesitancy were to continue or spread, for there are growing opportuni- 
ties for private philanthropy to contribute to the strength and free- 
dom of American science. It is vitally important, therefore, that 
Government science policy does not discourage private support of 
science, but indeed, that it takes pains to encourage more of it. 

In making public yesterday the report of the Science Advisory 
Committee, the Preniiieest called particular attention to its conclusion 
that the task of further strengthening U.S. science is so broad that 
Government, industry, universities, foundations, and individuals all 
have vital roles to play. The future growth of American science will 
depend upon increased participation and contributions by all of these 
types of institutions if we are to be equal to the full range of oppor- 
tunities which lie ahead. 
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Science and technology in foreign affairs 

Fourth, we have a very active Panel on Science and Technology in 
Foreign Affairs. It is a source of advice on the role of science and 
technology in supporting our foreign policy objectives. It seeks to 
assist Government departments and agencies in using science and 
engineering effectively in our foreign programs, and in furthering in- 
ternational cooperation in science and technology. 

The interaction between science and foreign affairs is similar to 
that between science and public policy in general; that is, there are 
two clear areas of emphasis. One is the impact of scientific progress 
or scientific activities on foreign policy, on aid to underdeveloped 
countries, on our military alliances; the other is the requirement 
placed on our international policies to further and encourage scientific 
development by creating the necessary climate for effective interchange 
of ideas and international scientific cooperation. 

The Panel on Science and Foreign Affairs has been concerned with 
both aspects of this interaction, as has the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee as a whole. One of the first concerns of the Panel was to 
respond to a request from the State Department to help reestablish the 
post of science adviser in the State Department and to aid in the 
reestablishment of the science attaché program at overseas posts. 

The Lacy-Zaroubin agreement negotiated with the U.S.S.R. includes 
provision for exchange of scientists between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. The State Department science adviser and the President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, who is also Chairman of our Panel, 
visited Moscow this fall to establish the details of the exchange agree- 
ment between the respective academies of science which will bear the 
major responsibility for the exchange of scientists. 

It is well to point out here the close collaboration that takes place 
continuously between the Panel and the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

One of the best examples of this collaboration, and of the general 
activities of the Panel, is the consideration which has been given, at 
the invitation of the International Cooperation Administration, to 
ways in which our scientific resources can be better employed in the 
planning and operations of the U.S. technical aid programs. The 
Panel studied this question in some detail, consulting with represent- 
atives of ICA and other interested agencies. As a result of this, the 
ICA has sponsored a National Academy of Sciences study of a particu- 
lar area; Africa south of the Sahara was selected. This study is now 
being performed by a full-time staff under the auspices of a special 
Academy committee. 

In summary, the activities of the Panel on Science and Foreign 
Affairs have ranged over the entire broad field of the impact of science 
on U.S. foreign affairs and the furthering of international scientific 
cooperation and exchange. All that has been considered or influenced 
by the Panel could not be recounted briefly, but it is well to point out 
that one of the major aids in the work of the Panel is the representa- 
tion on it of those whose —— responsibilities include the day-to- 
day integration of science and foreign affairs, e.g., the President of the 
National Academy and its foreign secretary, the present and the 
past science adviser in the Department of State, the director of the 
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National Science Foundation, the U.S. representative on the NATO 
Science Committee, a past president of ICSU, and a vice president of 
the ICSU special commitee on space research. 

Scientists and engineers have special advantages and opportunities 
to assist in achieving international cooperation and agreement. ‘The 
concepts and laws of science cross all national and ideological bound- 
aries. It is the one language understood the world around. It is a 
means to common understanding and joint action. 

In the unrelenting competition which faces the entire free world, 
nothing less than the full and efficient use of the free world’s scientific 
resources will provide the strength it needs. The full development of 
science and ceckaiubenes by the free world is essential to its economic and 
military strength and thus to its political and cultural stability and 
advance. This is why the achievement of better exchange and coopera- 
tion is so important. 


Science and engineering education 


Fifth, the Panel on Science and Engineering Education is now 
completing a study aimed at clarifying and highlighting objectives 
and needs of that part of our educational system which has the re- 
sponsibility for preparing adequate numbers of first-rate scientists and 
engineers and for achieving a high degree of scientific literacy in the 
United States. 

The Panel feels deeply that some of the major challenges which 
face the Nation today are on the intellectual front. A greater desire 
to learn and an increased respect for learning, for intellectual excel- 
lence, may now in the long-run be essential to national survival; con- 
sequently, we need a greater devotion to learning, a greater pride in 
intellectual achievement, a greater determination to achieve excel- 
lence in American life. In any educational enterprise or discussion of 
education we need constantly to be asking ourselves what we must do 
to obtain these objectives. 

Science education 


The Panel’s discussions on science education foreshadow some of 
the following more specific conclusions : 

(1) We have not yet faced up adequately to the fact that in the 
immediate years ahead the risin mntitbee of students will outrun the 
supply of college teachers. While such estimates are difficult to make, 
it is not far off the mark to predict that the number of Ph. D.’s gradu- 
ating from our universities who are qualified or who elect to go into 
college teaching will be less than a third of the number of college 
teachers which will be needed. We must, therefore, find new ways to 
increase the effectiveness of each teacher we now have. We must in- 
crease the time he has available for actual teaching and we must extend 
the result of his efforts to more students. We must make better and 
wider use of every effective teaching aid and we must invent new ones. 
There are still unrealized possibilities of bringing the great teacher 
into effective contact with greatly increased numbers of students. 

(2) We need to give more national attention to the quality and 
content of courses and curricula in science both in high schools and 
colleges. We need extensive, organized, national efforts to bring to- 
gether in each subject field the leading scientists and scholars with 
groups of high school and college teachers for reexamining and mod- 
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ernizing the content of courses in the sciences. We need to bring 
about the preparation of better and more modern textbooks and to 
find ways of making available better but less expensive laboratory 
equipment. Taking the country as a whole there seems to have been 
a serious decline in the quality of laboratory teaching in recent years. 
In too many places it has become routine, overmechanized, and sterile. 

This combination of requirements calling for bold and large-scale 
efforts to enable our teachers to teach better and to modernize and 
improve our curriculums in science is pressing upon us now. Our col- 
leges and universities have a very grave responsibility to help, as 
they have never done before, in meeting these needs. Especially does 
it seem to be incumbent upon the administrative heads of our institu- 
tions of higher learning to give support and encouragement to facul- 
ties in assuming the responsibility of planning new courses and course 
material, both for high school and college which is in line with the 
most modern scholarly research and the most modern insights into 
the science being taught. 

(3) The Nation’s responsibilities and opportunities in science have 
grown to the point where we find ourselves today, in the judgment of 
the Panel, with too few first-quality institutions of higher education 
in science and engineering. We need more of the same quality as 
the best we now have. Particularly do we need more topflight gradu- 
ate schools. Of the 700 colleges and universities in the United States 
which offer graduate degrees, something less than 300 offer graduate 
degrees in scientific, medical, and engineering subjects, and not enough 
of these can claim real distinction in any one scientific field. The few 
top-quality departments are in danger of becoming overloaded, and 
the peak in graduate enrollment is still several years off. 

It is especially important that we build more first-rate graduate 
schools of engineering and that they be developed in close association 
with excellent departments of science. 

This fall there was a significant drop in the number of students 
entering engineering schools. This is serious, and it comes at a time 
when we must enroll more able students in engineering, not fewer. 
There is some evidence that students are shifting into the sciences, 
and so they are not lost to the broad fields of science and technology. 
But we need to try to find all the reasons why this reduction in enroll- 
ment has occurred so that we may take measures to counter it and 
guarantee our future supply of outstanding engineers. 

These five examples of the Panel activities of the President’s 
Science Advisory Savasiloes. as you will note, fall outside of the 
defense area and bear testimony that the committee is deeply con- 
cerned with civilian science and technology and with the strength of 
science apart from any applications. At the same time, the committee 
and my office are working hard on various problems important to 
defense. This will continue. 

We have also had to deal with the difficult problem of making 
technical evaluations in projects or programs on which there has 
been a history of technical controversy, or of differing interpre- 
tations of the technical facts by informed laymen. In jualin 
with these controversial problems, we have sought to recruit the most 
competent advisers available and to let them study these problems in 
an atmosphere as free as possible from past commitments or from 
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personal or departmental positions. We have recognized that there 
are certain kinds of technical questions to which scientists and engi- 
neers of equivalent objectivity, competence, and complete integrity 
will respond differently. Here we have sought to state the facts and 
to list the possible alternative interpretations. It is important, as 
science gets involved more and more in controversial policy decisions, 
that the public understand that scientific method and ana _ do not 
always yield a single, mathematically exact, incontrovertible answer. 
It will help the relate of science to policymaking to have it recog- 
nized that the scientist, however objective, must sometimes be limited 
to dusty answers when policymakers understandably are hot for cer- 
tainty. There are, of course, many questions, too, on which they can 
give positive and exact answers, the correctness of which can be 
demonstrated. 

We have also given much thought to the problem of how the 
scientist and engineer most effectively participate with military and 
,0litical personnel in analyzing policy questions which must have the 
benefit of the joint thinking and professional competence of all these 
groups. The scientist and engineer have much to learn about their 
role under circumstances of this kind, but there have been recently 
heartening demonstrations of effective political-military-technical 
teamwork in supporting the formulation of policy. 

In any discussion of science and policy, we must recognize that 
these two areas—(1) the problem of dealing with evaluations and 
analyses with respect to technical matters in controversy and (2) the 
way in which the scientist and engineer play their part in studies 
and conferences requiring joint political, military, and technical ap- 
proaches—call for the objective and creative attention of all three 
groups, and afford the scientist and engineer a new and important 
kind of collaborative effort that symbolizes their widened role in the 
area of public policy. 

In this summary report covering the work of the past year directed 
at strengthening our national science program and improving the 
relationship between science and policy, I must end by reiterating 
that we have much yet to accomplish. There is clearly now a national 
will to be strong in science, but much remains to be done. If the 
United States is to use to their fullest all its resources in science and 
technology, we must not slacken our efforts to provide the conditions 
and the climate which will promote peak performance. 

And now may I conclude with four observations which seem to me 
to be important to any program designed for underwriting the 
strength of our science and technology. 

First, the quality of our science and our science education cannot 
be separated out from the quality of our intellectual life generally. 
What we are concerned with basically is the importance which the 
American people give to the factor of excellence in our society. It is 
basically important that we achieve a greater respect for learning, a 
greater pride in intellectual achievement, a willingness to assign edu- 
cation a higher place in our national list of priorities. It requires 
that we be willing to increase our investment in men as well as our 
investment in material resources. In considering the effect of Amer- 
ican attitudes and values on science and education, one cannot fail to 
ask whether we Americans, in our drive to make and acquire things, 
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have not been giving too little attention to developing men and ideas, 

If we are to maintain leadership in this century of science, we 
must be sure that we devote an adequate amount of our energy and 
resources to the cultivation of talent and quality and intellectual 
accomplishment. 

These qualities are important to our national] strength in all fields 
and they are vital to our strength in science. 

Should we not seek to so order our society that it will someday be 
said of Americans as it has been said of the ancient Greeks, that they 
were a people of “fine quality living in conditions which habituated 
them to high spiritual, mental, and physical endeavor?” 

My next observation relates to the motivations in our society which 
give vigor to our science and technology and which are important 
to our continuing strength. 

So far we have demonstrated a sustained eagerness to find better 
ways of doing things. We have forged ahead because we wanted 
things to change. We have wanted to look forward and not backward. 
The revolution of modern man—the revolution which has found its 
fullest expression here in the United States—lies essentially in this: 
It is a revolt against things as they are when there are ways of doing 
things better. It is a revolution based upon determination rather 
than determinism. It is a revolution against all the forces which 
hinder man in building a better life. Science has had a major part 
to play in shaping this basic American faith in creative change and 
improvement. 

The course of our Nation has been deeply affected by the tenet, 
very early embraced, that nature could be put to work for the bene- 
fit of man and that it is possible to wrest from nature a range of 
benefits to meet the needs of our people, that science and technology 
provide a means to advance the welfare of our people and that this 
has been a better way to progress than through radical social change 
or ideological nostrums. 

I do not suggest that we have any warranty, expressed or implied, 
that progress 1s inevitable or immutable; I only describe the deep- 
rooted American belief that progress is an achievable and worthy 
goal. I reflect my own intuitive belief that man has the capacity 
greatly to improve himself and his society. 

Today we hear voices of doubt and pessimism, decrying or ques- 
tioning the concept of progress. The increased currency of such 
phrases as the “illusion of progress” and the “corrosive effect of ma- 
terialism” reflect an array of attitudes challenging the power of 
reason and the actuality of progress. Technology and science are 
attacked as contributing only to the convenience and comfort of life 
and not to its quality. In mentioning this attitude of doubt and 
pessimism, it is not my pepo to debate the philosophical considera- 
tions on which they rest. My purpose is to express my contrasting 
faith that we can continue to draw the blueprints of a still greater 
society and that we can direct our advancing technology toward the 
realization of those plans. My purpose is to stress the importance 
of those aspects of science which enhance the quality of our society, 
which encourage individuality in the midst of standardization, which 
enhance man’s excellence and dignity as well as his productivity. We 
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must direct and expand our technology to serve man’s highest capa- 
bilities, in addition to his safety and material comfort. 

If research is to continue to flourish, these traditional American 
beliefs in the validity of progress become increasingly important. 
They are the well springs of that zest and audacity which have char- 
acterized our research and our economy in the past and, God willing, 
will continue to characterize them in the future. 

My third observation has to do with the great responsibility which 
rests upon science today in the light of the extraordinary opportuni- 
ties which it has been given to participate in the formulation of na- 
tional policy. The growing linkage of science and technology with 
Government demands of science a new order of poise, steadiness, and 
statesmanship. It demands of scientists who serve in advisory capac- 
ities a deep understanding of the role and limitation of the adviser. 

The current emphasis on science, if it is not to cause reactions adverse 
to science, also requires of the scientific community humility and a 
sense of proportion. It requires of scientists a recognition that science 
is but one of the great disciplines vital to our society and worthy of 
first-rate minds, a recognition that science is a partner sharing and 
shouldering equally the responsibilities which vest in the great arra 
of professions which provide the intellectual and cultural strengt 
of our society. 

Fourth and finally, I recall the remarks which I made in giving 
the Sigma Xi address at the AAAS meeting 3 years ago. I em- 
phasized then, as I do again tonight, that if American science is to 
continue to prosper, if it is to attract to it its proper complement of 
creative and gifted minds, we must combat the notions that science 
and engineering are incompatible with the great humanities dis- 
ciplines, and that they are narrowly materialistic and destructive of 
human values. In the face of the practical responsibilities which rest 
in science and en oe for our security and our material welfare, 
it is all too easy for people to conclude that science is inimical to the 
spiritual ends of life and for them to fail to understand that in reality 
it is one of man’s most powerful and noble means for searching out 
truth and for augmenting man’s dignity by augmenting his under- 
standing. Scientists have an obligation to make this true character 
of science better understood, not by an arrogant advocacy of science 
and technology as the only objective means to increase our under- 
standing and well-being, but by the balanced and tolerant practice 
and presentation of science as one of the powerful means by which 
man can increase his knowledge and understanding and still remain 
humble and ennobled before the wonder and the majesty of what he 
does not understand. When thus perceived and practiced, and when 
not misused for ignoble ends, science and engineering are major means 
for making gentle the life of mankind. When so practiced and used, 
they become one of the great humanistic forces of our time. 











DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Title I of the Science and Technology Act of 1958, which proposed 
the creation of a Department of Science and Technology, is the only 
section of the original bill upon which no legislative or direct adminis- 
trative action was taken during the 85th Congress. In its progress 
report to the Senate, however, the subcommittee stated (p. 14) that— 

The Committee on Government Operations was not afforded an opportunity to 
hold hearings on title I during the 85th Congress, due to the re-reference of the 
bill to the Senate Special Committee on Astronautics and Space, but the staff, 
at the direction of the committee, has maintained a continuing study of the 
proposal to establish a Department of Science. The response of scientists 
to the staff proposal to establish a Department, since the release of Senate 
Document 90, has been most gratifying and helpful. Constructive criticisms 
in opposition to the proposal, as well as stimulating and cogent alternative sug- 
gestions have been received and will continue to be sought by the committee. 
The committee, therefore, proposes to hold hearings on the original and alterna- 
tive proposals in the 86th Congress and to give all of them careful consideration 
with a view to recommending additional reorganization of science programs in 
the executive branch of the Government as may be found to be necessary to 
effect the essential coordination of such activities. 


A revised bill, S. 676, to create a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology and to transfer certain agencies and functions relating to 
science to such Department, cited as the “Department of Science and 
Technology Act of 1959,” was introduced in the Senate on January 23, 
1959,° under the sponsorship of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Or- 
ganizations, Senator John L. McClellan, chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations, and Senators Ervin, Gruening, Yarbor- 
ough, and Muskie, One of the principal objectives of this bill is to 
make possible a complete evaluation and analysis of the essential steps 
that should be taken now properly to reorganize and coordinate the 
various science programs of the Federal Government, and to insure 
that this Nation shall continue to advance in the sciences and assume 
its responsibilities to the free world in this significant area. 

S. 676 provides that the National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Ghesatianes (to be redesignated as the Atomic Energy Admin- 
istration), and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
shall be transferred to the new Department, where such agencies shall 
continue to exercise their present functions subject to the overall super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary of Science and Technology. The 
bill also transfers to the new Department the National Bureau of 
Standards (now in the Department of Commerce), and certain scien- 
tific functions now vested in the Smithsonian Institution. 

Section 12 of S. 676 provides that all orders, rules, regulations, per- 
mits, or other privileges made, issued, or granted by any agency or 
in connection with any functions transferred by the act shall continue 
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in effect to the same extent as if such transfer had not occurred, until 
modified, superseded, or repealed. This provision will permit the 
appropriate jurisdictional committees of the Congress, should the bill 
become law, to review the basic statutes of each agency involved, in 
order to reappraise its functions in relation to its new status in the 
Department, and to recommend such changes in the basic statutes as 
may then be found to be necessary. 

As will be developed in this report, there have been certain adminis- 
trative actions taken which tend to evade the anestion as to whether 
a Department of Science and Technology is necessary or desirable, and 
there are a number of indications from the scientific community that 
there will be opposition to such a proposal, at least until the need there- 
for has been more clearly established Opportunity will be afforded to 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government, scientists, and 
any interested organizations and groups, public or private, to submit 
their views in open hearings which will be scheduled early in the 
present session of the Congress. The objective of the committee will 
be to receive testimony from the scientific community, at hearings to 
be held on April 16 and 17, 1959, either in support of or in opposition 
to the bill, as well as from representatives of affected agencies, so that 
the best possible legislative recommendations can be made to the 
Senate for its consideration. 

The sponsors of S. 676 wish to place emphasis on the fact that the 
bill in its present form does not necessarily represent their individual 
views. The basic objective in submitting the bill to the Senate is to 
afford a medium for initiating positive action toward improving the 
status of science and scientists, both within and outside of the Federal 
Government, to accord with the increased importance of science to the 
safety of the Nation and the advancement of peace. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


“The Progress Report on Science Programs” (S. Rept. 2498, pp. 
6-11), outlined legislative actions providing for the establishment of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) to ad- 
minister all aeronautics and space programs except “activities pecul- 
iar to or primarily associated with the development of weapons sys- 
tems, military operations, or the defense of the United States.” The act 
(Public Law 85-568) also established a Council to advise the Presi- 
dent on all phases of the national aeronautical and space effort. 
Within the Department of Defense, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA) was established (Public Law 85-325) to direct mili- 
tary space activities. 

The Federal space program, in all of its ramifications, provides 
further example of the need for coordination in the area of scientific 
endeavors. At the present time, the military aspects of the space 
program are in the Department of Defense, involving the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army. 
The civilian, or nonmilitary program is under the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration which, in order to carry out its 
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mission, is necessarily involved with the scientific functions of other 
Federal agencies as follows: 


Agency Area of cooperation 

National Science Foundation__.____-~- Basic research support. 

Atomic Energy Commission__________~- Nuclear powerplants for space ve- 
hicles. 

U.S. Information Agency._--.._~--._- International scientific information. 

Smithsonian Institution-___-----_---~ Satellite tracking. 

Federal Aviation Agency____.-_.--_-- Aeronautical development and testing; 
flight safety. 

National Academy of Sciences_____ ~~ International Geophysical Year; 
Space Science Board. 

Civil Aeronautics Board__.--....--__- Technical advice; accident investiga- 
tion. 

peperumen: Of Beate... International scientific relations. 

Department of the Treasury (Coast Aeronautics and flight safety. 


Guard). 
Department of Commerce (National Research and development. 
Bureau of Standards and Weather 
Bureau). 
Department of Defense_._.__..___---- Research and development ; contractor 
relationships. 


As a result of this profligacy of jurisdictions, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences established, on March 3, 
1959, the new Subcommittee on Governmental Organization for 
Space Activities, of which Senator Stuart Symington is chairman. 

In appointing the subcommittee, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
chairman of the parent committee, said : 


We have appointed the Subcommittee on Governmental Organization for 
Space Activities because we feel that the United States has an opportunity that 
is rare in history. The space program is still in its infancy and if we act now we 
can head off conflicts in responsibility which, if allowed to develop unchecked, 
could become vested interests impossible to change. 

Rivalry, of course, is inevitable and is not in all instances bad. It frequent- 
ly can become a valuable spur to achievement. But wasteful rivalry and dupli- 
cation must be guarded against, and it will be the duty of this subcommittee 
to report to the full committee all steps that should be taken. 


Senator Johnson further stated that the subcommittee would have 
three objectives: 
(1) To develop the facts for the American people. 
(2) To find costly duplications that can be avoided. 
(3) To provide the basis for sound legislation. 
In its first annual report, under the title “Year One of the Space 
Age,” the NASA set forth actions taken since it was established 
stating that— 


The past year has seen notable progress in the space effort of the United 
States. Five U.S. satellites have gone into orbit. Two space probes, one launched 
in October and the other in December, traveled about 71,300 and 63,580 statute 
miles, respectively, before earth’s gravity reclaimed them. 


In its conclusion NASA reported that— 


During 1958, a large segment of the Nation’s scientists, engineers, and produc- 
tion experts were drawn together and given direction. Against this background, 
the country carried out a series of space experiments that yielded invaluable 
data to the worlds’ store of scientific knowledge and established a firm founda- 
tion from which to launch the space activities of coming months. 

There was a number of failures during the year and we promptly announced 
them. A beginning has been made of which we may well be proud. We are, 
however, only just over the threshold. Much research, reevaluation, and work 
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lies ahead for us. The United States is aware of the magnitude of the challenge 
and aware that it must be fully met. 


In submitting the report to the Congress, the President stated that: 


The report provides an impressive accumulation of evidence as to the scope 
and impetus of our aeronautical and space efforts. Equally impressive is the 
report’s description of the variety of fields being explored through the ingenuity 
of American scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

The report makes clear that the Nation has the knowledge, the skill, and the 
will to move ahead swiftly and surely in these rapidly developing areas of 
technology. Our national capability in this regard has been considerably en- 
hanced by the creation and organization of the National, Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

The report sets forth a record of solid achieverient in a most intricate and 
exacting enterprise. In this record the Nation can take great pride. 


The President, in his budget message for fiscal year 1960, under the 
subtitle “Space Flight,” informed the Congress that— 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration, organized in 1958, is 
initiating extensive scientific investigations with satellites and probes to in- 
erease our understanding of the earth’s outer atmosphere; the moon and the 
planets; the earth’s gravitational, magnetic, and electric fields; radiation from 
space; and other phenomena. Programs in the field of meterorology will look 
toward the ultimate establishment of a worldwide system of satellite weather 
observation, and in the field of communications will continue to experiment with 
the use of satellites to serve as relays for the intercontinental transmission 
of messages, voice, and television. Projects to increase our ability to place 
heavy objects in space include development of high-energy fuel rockets, a million- 
pound thrust engine, and a nuclear rocket engine. 

To promote rapid advancement of space technology, a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $45 million is requested for 1959. Of this amount, $21 million is for 
accelerating development of the technology of manned space flight and $24 mil- 
lion is for equipment and facilities for propulsion development and tracking. 
For 1960, I am requesting new obligational authority of $485 million, an increase 
of $135 million over the 1959 total; this includes the agency’s aeronautical pro- 
grains as well as its outer space activities. 


Congressional actions to provide supplemental funds for NASA 
during the fiscal year 1959, are set forth on page 87 of this report. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 


On December 27, 1958, the President released a report of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee on “Strengthening American 
Science.”* In his statement accompanying the report the President 
announced that: 


One of the specific recommendations of the report calls for the establishment 
of a new Federal Council for Science and Technology, a body to promote closer 
cooperation among Federal agencies in planning their programs in science and 
technology. I have approved the establishment of the new Council and have 
asked that the appropriate Executive order be prepared for bringing it into 
existence without delay.’ It is my hope that this new Council will improve the 
planning and management of Government research programs and will facilitate 
the resolution of common problems and promote greater interageney cooperation. 


The report poe special era on the increasing importance 
of science in the operations of the Federal Government, from which 
the following extracts are quoted: 


Of all the forces shaping and reshaping life in America, some of the most 
insistent and powerful spring from science and technology. The full power 
of these forces could scarcely have been envisaged by the framers of the 
Constitution however great their interest in science, and as a result, the Federal 
Government, over the years, has had to improvise—and has sometimes done 


* See app. B, p. 91. 
© See app. C, pp. 107, 108. 
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so brilliantly—a variety of ways to undertake scientific research and develop- 
ment in areas of great national need. In the 13 years since the end of World 
War II, science and technology have pushed to the forefront of national life 
with an urgency that no Congress or President serving in the first four decades 
of this century could have imagined. This year the U.S. Government will spend 
over $5 billion on research, engineering, and development, substantially more 
than it spent in the entire four decades 1900-39—and more than the total 
Federal budget of a generation ago. * * * 

It is apparent from the size of this effort that the Government exerts a 
powerful shaping influence on all U.S. science and technology. Not only the 
Nation’s security but its long-term health and economic welfare, the excellence 
of its scientific life, and the quality of American higher education are now 
fatefully bound up with the care and thoughtfulness with which the Govern- 
ment supports research. If this support is halting and erratic, if it emphasizes 
mechanism and “hardware” to the neglect of fundamental understanding, if 
it lavishes money on a few popular fields and starves others of importance, if 
it fails to encourage exceptional men and exceptional programs, the net result 
eould be an impoverished science and a second-rate technology. * * * 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Government to see that the vast sums 
it will be spending on research and development in the years ahead are spent 
as fruitfully as possible. For lack of fully integrated policies and an adequate 
organizational structure in the past, the national program has seemed at times 
to be seriously deficient in stability, in continuity, in balance, and in giving 
proper emphasis to creative research in the overall allocation of funds. Too 
often, starts and stops and changes in research programs have thrown the 
national effort off balance and have damaged morale in laboratories vital to 
the national defense and well-being. 

Many vital public and private laboratories dependent on the Government for 
assistance still cannot look forward to stable or sustained support. Each year 
numbers of them must set aside valuable time to go back to the supporting 
agency, hat in hand, seeking another year’s financing. Often a large laboratory 
must assemble funds from a number of Government agencies and then perform 
a complicated juggling act to adjust equipment costs, overhead, and salaries 
to match its income. * * * 

Considering the dimensions and complexity of its task, it would be surpris- 
ing if the Government had devised the most effective ways and means for man- 
aging such a gigantic and varied program. There have been other attempts 
in the past to relate the research and development activities of various agencies 
to each other and to research carried on outside of government. * * * 

Each agency and department continues to formulate its own policies in 
science and technology with insufficient reference to the policies of others. With- 
out in any way encroaching upon the freedom and authority of each department 
or agency to manage its own programs, there is still an opportunity to pull 
together the policies developed in different agencies of the Government with 
a view to integrating and reconciling them as a whole. 


In commenting on the proposal to create a Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology, the President’s Science Advisory Committee 
concluded : 


What is still lacking is an effective instrument of government made up of 
representative Government officers, that can promote closer cooperation among 
Federal agencies in planning and managing their programs in science and 
technology and in achieving their coordination. One suggestion frequently 
made is that all the Government’s numerous scientific and technological opera- 
tions be brought together in a single department—presumably under a Secretary 
of Cabinet rank. In evaluating this suggestion it is well to be mindful that 
many of the scientific and technological activities of existing departments— 
notably Defense, Interior, Agriculture, and Health—are directly related to the 
missions of these departments and could not be satisfactorily administered by 
a single department far removed from the problems that are supposed to be 
solved. Other scientific programs, notably those of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the National 
Science Foundation, are of a unique nature and in support of specialized 
missions so that their present administration by individual agencies would 
appear, after all, to be the most effective. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


As its solution to this problem, the Science Advisory Committee 
recommended, and the President appointed, a Federal Council for 
Science and Technology.® abe 

In the view of the Committee, the creation of the Council is a 
step forward, but only a step. The Council has no statutory authority 
but, as the President stated, it was his hope that it “will improve the 
planning and management of Government research programs”. The 
Science Advisory Committee suggested that the Council— 
should carefully examine the plans of individual agencies, and seek to promote 
full cooperation among them in developing programs that will meet their 
common scientific and technological needs, but which will eliminate unneces- 
sary overlap and duplication. 

The significant fact remains that the Council can have no policy- 
making or jurisdictional powers whatsoever, since all statutory author- 
ity is vested in the numerous Federal agencies having responsibilities 
in the fields of science and technology, the activities and operations 
of which it will be expected to coordinate. On the other hand, the 
Secretary of a Department of Science and Technology, as proposed 
by S. 676, would be specifically vested with administrative authority 
over the operations of its constituent agencies, and, while they would 
continue to operate under their respective statutory authorities, coor- 
dination would be achieved at the Cabinet level. Under this reorgani- 
zation, overlapping and duplication would be eliminated and result- 
ant economy of operation attained.’ 

However, even though a Department of Science and Technology is 
created, there still would be a real need for a statutory Council (or 
Coordinator) for Science and Technology within the Executive Office 
of the President. 

A coordinator possessing statutory authority and the confidence of 
the President would provide important executive control to insure 
full cooperation not only among the constituent agencies of the De- 
partment of Science and Technology, but also between other Federal 
departments and agencies engaged in activities in support of science 
programs. 

While the President’s Science Advisory Committee has taken a firm 
position against the creation of a Department of Science and Technol- 
ogy, at least for the present, the extracts quoted herein from its report, 
when measured against the action recommended, clearly indicate that 
the creation of a Federal Council for Science and Technology is only 
part of the answer to existing problems, and that there is a need for a 
Cabinet officer to represent science at the highest level of government. 

The President’s Science Advisory Committee does conclude that 
science has attained maturity and with this view the committee not 
only agrees but, additionally, is of the opinion that science is entitled 
to Cabinet representation. If comprehensive and coordinated Federal 
science programs are to be adopted and implemented, science interests 
should at least be placed on a par with other phases of Federal opera- 
tions: e.g., Agriculture; Commerce; Labor; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Post Office; and others of departmental stature. 


6 Pxecutive Order No. 10807, Mar. 13, 1959. App. C, pp. 107, 108. 

7Should a Department of Science and Technology be created, it is not anticipated that 
it would include all Federal science activities, as the President's Committee points out 
and as is set forth in 8S. Doc. 90, p. 12. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The National Science Foundation, in its Eighth Annual Report, 
released on January 19, 1959, stressed the importance of improving 
the national effort in science and technology. The Director, in his 
statement accompanying the report, concluded that— 


Some notable progress has been made and some major accomplishments under- 
taken. The President’s appointment of a Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology, backed by a distinguished Science Advisory Committee, has been 
widely acclaimed. The National Defense Education Act constitutes a forward- 
looking move to assist in the improvement of our system of education. Steps 
were taken to increase Federal support of basie research, and plans have ma- 
terialized in the formation of a new agency, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, to deal with the urgent problem of space research and explora- 
tion. Military research and technology have received increased emphasis in 
keeping with current national defense goals. The President bas proposed plans 
for reorganization of the Department of Defense designed to improve materially 
the effectiveness of our military potential. 

The Government has taken these constructive steps. It is now fair to ask: 
Are these enough? Are we as a nation proceeding forthrightly to accomplish 
what is necessary for maximum progress in science and technology, and for the 
improvement in the education and training of our young people? Furthermore 
are we acting with the promptness which the situation demands? Or is there 
evidence that, as a rebound from our intense interest of a year ago, we are in 
danger of again becoming complacent? 

As a nation we appear to forget that we live in a competitive world and shall 
continue to do so. It seems abundantly clear that we shall rapidly lose in com- 
petition, unless we can show more determined and constructive efforts than we 
have during the past years. * * * 

Whether our primary objective as a nation is to deter our enemies, to sustain 
the free world’s leadership, to extend a helping hand to underdeveloped nations, 
or merely to maintain our peace and prosperity at home, the first essential is 
a real determination to achieve better education, better science and technology, 
and, above all, the development of quality in all fields—quality in training and 
quality in performance. Unless we can succeed in accomplishing these things 
we can maintain neither our national objectives nor the personal objectives of 
our people. 


The National Science Foundation report did not comment directly 
on the specific proposal to create a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, but under a section entitled “Recommendations of the Scien- 
tific Community,” reported that— 


In March of 1958, the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
convened a Parliament of Science of more than 100 prominent scientists and 
public leaders. One of their key conclusions was that government support of 
scientific research should not be centralized in a single Department of Science. 


In apparent support of the position taken by the AAAS, although 
no explanation or supporting statements were released by the latter 
organization, the National Science Foundation report commented on 
another National Science Foundation release dated October 15, 1957, 
entitled “Basic Research—a National Resource,” as follows: 


Implicit in these recommendations is the strongly held conviction of the scien- 
tific community and of the National Science Foundation that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must not exercise centralized control over science. Increased Federal 
support does not carry with it the license to direct the research, or to set the 
policies, scientific or otherwise, of the institutions receiving support. Each 
needs the other, but they must remain separate. Otherwise, our research insti 
tutions and our scientists might well begin to feel an erosion of the intellectual 
freedom which is their bulwark and our shield. For the educational and so 
ciological barriers which are today set in the way of science, we cannot substi 
tute legislative and administrative chains because, as we are finding out, lim 
itations upon our scientists are limitations upon all of us. 
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It is important to understand the reasons for this policy. The first is. that 
intellectual freedom is a cardinal principle of democracy. The second, related 
to and underlying the first, is that intellectual freedom constitutes the great 
strength of a true democracy. Creativeness, originality, and accomplishment are 
at a maximum when left to individual initiative and enthusiasm. 

As was pointed out in Senate Document 90 of the 85th Congress,* 
this attitude is prevalent among a majority of scientists, who fear 
that, if a Department of Science is created, politicians and Govern- 
ment officials, who they assume do not understand the processes of 
scientific development, will stifle the advancement of science by in- 
flicting bureaucratic controls upon its development. The historical 
record of science through Government does-not support this theory. 
Similar arguments were advanced by doctors and educators against 
the creation of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
it was argued that such action would promote socialized medicine and 
bring about Federal control over education. These fears and charges 
have been completely dispelled and disproved. 

The bill, S. 676, would not place any restrictions upon existing stat- 
utory science activities. On the contrary, it would strengthen and 
coordinate them. It is the view of the sponsors that its enactment 
or the approval of some similar statutory authorization for the cen- 
tralization of administrative controls, would be another long forward 
step toward establishing science and technology as a major component 
in the Federal Government, just as has already occurred in the opera- 
tions of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in its 
sphere of responsibility. 

In the view of the committee, the time has come for the scientific 
community and the scientists themselves, to take a greater interest in 
politics and government—to have more confidence in politicians, who 
are the leaders of our system of government. 


SUGGESTED REORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES 


In order to illustrate the need for hearings on the proposal to create 
a Department of Science and Technology, the following suggestions 
have been submitted to the Committee for consideration, among others 
of somewhat similar import. The examples cited will serve to em- 
phasize that at least some of our leading scientists are giving the 
question of improving our Federal science programs serious and con- 
scientious consideration. 

Dr. A. Hunter Dupree, Department of History, University of Cali- 
fornia, author of “Science in the Federal Government: A History of 
Policies and Activities to 1940,” submitted a draft of a recent article 
entitled “The Real Challenge to Dr. Killian,” ® in which he suggests 
that Dr. Killian’s then existing status be elevated to a level comparable 
to the Council of Economic Advisers. 

This general objective was covered by Executive Order No. 10807 as 
recommended by the President’s Science Advisory Committee. Dr. 
Dupree suggested, however, that the status of the Council for Science 


and Technology should be clearly defined by the Congress, and that 


8 See S. Doc. 90, p. X of “Introduction” ; 13-23. 
* See p. 304 of hearings on 8S. 3126, June 25, 1958. 
” See pp. 91 and 107 of this report. 
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far greater powers, including policy functions, should be vested in the 
Council. 

Dr. Dupree further stated that “standing committees on science and 
technology are almost a necessity,” with adequate professional staffs 
and panels of consultants representing the various sciences, ava lable as 
required, to determine upon further necessary science reorganizations 
in order to develop a fully coordinated program in science. 

Another proposal which merits serious consideration is a program 
advanced by Dr. L. V. Berkner, president, Associated Universities ™ 
concerning the need for a Department of Science and Technology. In 
the James Fenton lecture at the University of Buffalo on October 9, 
and at a subsequent lecture at Johns Hopkins University on December 
16, 1958? Dr. Berkner, while agreeing with the President’s actions 
in appointing a science adviser, indicated the need for further Execu- 
tive action, as follows: 

The appointment of the science adviser to the President, and the instatement 
of the President’s Science Advisory Committee directly at White House level 
has been a major accomplishment. Certainly, this step has profoundly in- 
fluenced all that has followed, for the needs of science, scientific research, and 
science education, can now be understood and discussed at top governmental 
levels. Although this step is not a cure-all, it is certainly an immense step 
forward that makes consideration of corrective actions more likely. 

* * * In this perspective, we can see that the actions taken in the past few 
months have been interim and urgent measures to check our fall: They are by 


no means the sole elements of a complete policy to insure our leadership in the 
future. 


After outlining the Federal scientific functions in some detail, and 
their relationship to non-Federal programs, Dr. Berkner concluded 
that: 


The present organization of these vital activities has grown haphazardly over 
the past century. The time has come when organizational change is imperative. 

I submit, therefore, that a new Federal Department of Science and Tech- 
nology should be organized to bring the agencies of this third category together 
with the objective of adequately developing the broad scientific and technical 
services of Government to meet the needs of today. 


His recommendations differ from the provisions of S. 676, however, 
in that he would keep the National Science Foundation, the National 
Astronautics and Space Administration, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in an independent status. It was his conviction that the ob- 
jectives of NSF are radically different from those of a Department of 
Science, and that the size and specialized functions of the NASA and 
AEC justify their independence. 

Dr. Berkner proposed that such a Department include Divisions 
(or Bureaus) on Physical Sciences and Standards; Oceanography; 
Meteorology and Climatology ; Continental Structure and Resources; 


2 Dr. L. V. Berkner is president of Associated Universities, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
established by nine leading universities of the Northeast to operate very large research 
facilities that provide access for the academic community to the most sophisticated and 
advanced research devices. Among its activities are the operation of the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, under contract with the Atomic Energy Commission, and operation 
of the National Radio Astronomy Observatory, under contract with the National Science 
Foundation. He is active in organizations of international scientific activity as past 
president of the International Council of Scientific Unions, as well as vice president of 
the Special Committee on the International Geophysical Year, president of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Radio Union, and chairman of the Space Science Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

%2See full text of Dr. Berkner’s letter of January 5, 1959, and his lecture at Johns 
Hopkins University, App. D, p. 110. 
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Continental Fish and Wildlife; and Radio and Outer Atmospheric 
Research. He also suggested that Time Geodesy, and Astronomy ; 
Polar Activities; the Office of Technical Services (in the Department 
of Commerce, and —e proposed to be transferred to the new 
Department of Science and Se (S. 3126) ), as well as a Gov- 
ernment Map Service, be incorporated in the new Department. 

In support of his proposal, Dr. Berkner stated, in his lecture at 
Johns Hopkins, that— 


The creation of such a Department would centralize Government responsi- 
bility for vital scientific functions that are now performed most inadequately in 
light of current needs of science and technology. It would bring together 
closely related scientific responsibilities so that their natural relations could be 
exploited. Above all, it would provide the means for extending our leadership 
to scientific areas where we are now surpassed by other nations. With such a 
Department, our Government would find a focus of responsibility to sponsor 
national laboratories or institutes in fields of meteorology, theoretical geophysics, 
polar research, and the like through appropriate contract relationships. The 
Department could encourage university research interests in now neglected 
fields through sponsorship of broad programs following the pattern of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Such a Department is designed to provide Government services in science and 
technology that are essential and must be provided on a nationwide basis. It 
must be closely related to operations at every turn. On the other hand, since 
the National Science Foundation functions with respect to extramural research, 
it should continue to be nonoperational. Its funds for grants and contracts 
should not be in competition with funds for internal Government responsibilities. 

Likewise, I would not disturb the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which is now functioning successfully in the field of the life sciences. Al- 
though this arrangement would leave two important scientific agencies outside 
the new central agency, it would be unwise to upset successful operations for 
the doubtful advantage of operational symmetry. Although the National Astro- 
nautics and Space Agency and the Atomic Energy Commission are operating 
agencies in the same sense as the agencies in category three, their size and 
specialized functions are such as to justify their independence. If combined 
into a new Department, they would bury the very functions that the new De- 
partment should be designed to expand and develop. The purpose of the new 
Department should be to correct deficiencies, and not simply to engage in organ- 
izational exercises. 

The most impelling argument that has been advanced against such reorgan- 
ization of science in Government is that Congress is in no mood to stop with 
the kind of measures that I have proposed. There is real fear that in organ- 
izing a Department of Science and Technology, Congress would end up by 
dumping all the scientific activity of the departments and agencies into such a 
Department. An indiscriminate lumping together of Government activities in 
science would, of course, be little short of catastrophe. The damage so done 
would doubtless outweigh, by far, the advantages to be acquired. Because of 
this very fear, I believe, scientists generally have not advocated, or have even 
opposed the creation of a Department of Science and Technology. 

Consequently, any initiative for corrective action should originate in the 
executive branch of our Government, where a carefully prepared and well- 
reasoned plan can be presented to the Congress. Failure of the executive 
branch to review broad deficiencies in Federal scientific and technological activ- 
ity has arisen from lack, until recently, of any workable mechanism for review- 
ing and formulating technological and scientific policy at the top governmental 
level. Of course, such a charge was assigned by the Congress to the National 
Science Foundation. But from my earlier analysis of Government responsi- 
bilities in science, it is readily seen that organizationally, it is quite impossible 
for the Foundation to assume or to discharge this responsibility successfully. 
Since the Foundation discharges one of the three coequal functions of Federal 
science and technology, it cannot coordinate all three without endangering that 
function for which it is principally responsible. 


Dr. Berkner again, on February 18, 1959, before a meeting spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation and the American Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Science, urged the creation of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Science and Technology. Excerpts from 
his address, as reported in the Washington Post and Times Herald of 
that date, were as follows: 


DEPARTMENT FOR SCIENCE IS URGED 


A noted scientist called on the White House yesterday to take the initiative in 
establishing a Cabinet-level Department of Science and Technology. 

Lloyd V. Berkner, who is president of Associated Universities, Inc., warned 
against “indiscriminate lumping” of all scientific groups in the Government into 
such a department. But, he said, the situation calls for ‘a regrouping of these 
organizations from a haphazard into a workable form.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota), introduced a bill co- 
sponsored by several other Senators last month aimed at creating a Department 
of Science that would include such groups as the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Berkner stated yesterday that these agencies should not come under a Cabinet- 
level secretary because “their size and specialized functions are such as to 
justify their independence.” 

“The purpose of a new department should be to correct deficiencies, not simply 
engage in organizational exercises,” he said. 

The former president of the International Council of Scientific Unions—the 
top international scientific body—spoke at the National Science Foundation 
meeting that was part of the lecture series sponsored by the NSF and the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science. 

He suggested that a Department of Science might successfully bring together 
under one roof the governmental activities in the fields of oceanography, meteor- 
ology, climate, water resources, science and technical information, maps, geodesy, 
astronomy, fish, wildlife, conservation, radio and outer atmospheric research, 
polar activity, and standards. 

He advised against establishment of Government laboratories, suggesting in- 
stead that the system of the Atomic Energy Commission be followed. 

The AEC contracts much of its research with laboratories and institutes oper- 
ated by nongovernmental groups. 

The Associated Universities, headed by Berkner, operates the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory in Long Island for the AEC and the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory in West Virginia for the NSF. 


On December 2, 1957, Dr. Wallace R. Brode, now president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, in response to 
a request from the staff, submitted the following suggestions as to 
Federal agencies which should be included in a Sivestnens of 
Science: 


I believe that a position of Cabinet level should be created in science and 
humanities which should be a cultural segment of our national life. Great care 
must be taken to avoid the word “education” lest the “professional” educators 
try to seize the ball and run with it. Parts of science and humanities or arts 
may well remain in certain parts of the present structure, as plant research in 
Agriculture and military research in the military agencies. 

Attention should be called to the fact that many nations include building 
and housing research as an important separate establishment. We have only a 
small division in the National Bureau of Standards in this area and such agencies 
as Housing and Home Finance have no facility. There should be a service in 
this area and on a level with other equivalent laboratories. 

The proposed research establishment on the utilization of surplus agricultural 
products as described in Senate Document 45, 85th Congress, should be incor- 
porated in the broad program of a science department. 

It is difficult to draw sharp lines of separation as to what areas should be 
included or excluded and in some cases only a portion of the activity should 
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be transferred to the new Department. This is particularly true of the basic 
research support programs of the Office of Naval Research, Office of Ordnance 
Research, and Oflice of Scientific Research. Unclassified basic research and 
education should not be a function of the military organization. 

I believe that in addition to the agencies in your appendix A,” one should con- 
sider the inclusion in this group of Atomic Energy Commission, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Forest Products Laboratory, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Geological Survey, Food and Drug Laboratories, National Institutes of 
Health, and National Library of Medicine. 

It has been demonstrated that the combination of science and culture are both 
compatible and efficient in the Smithsonian Institution with its laboratories and 
art galleries. Universities also combine these areas. It should seem to me that 
the combination of the national library facilities, together with an expanded 
collection, translation, indexing, abstracting, and distribution system would be 
an important function of this department of science and arts. 

The support of research, teaching, and educational programs form another 
important area in which it is not practical to separate science and humanities. 
Care must be taken not to call this a division or bureau of education since 
the professional educators who are concerned with methodology should gain 
control. It is not possible to create an efficient educational system with support 
for a limited area of science and neglect of the other aréas essential to our broad 
educational program. 

There is considerable need in this country for a national recognition of art, 
music, drama, and literature and much assistance could be given by a govern- 
mental agency. 

It is expected that all of the agencies in this proposed Department of Science 
and Humanities would be headed and staffed by accepted experts and personnel 
who would be singularly free from political or commercial bias or influence and 
that adequate safeguards would be established to preserve such independence. 


House majority leader, Representative John W. McCormack, 
chairman of the House Select Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration, wrote the chairman of the subcommittee, as follows: 


While I believe there should be a Department of Science, I feel that until 
whoever is President either recommends the establishment of such a Depart- 
ment, or would not object to such a Department being established, it would 
be unwise to force such a Department upon them, I want you to know that I am 
strongly in favor of a Department of Science being established and, in my 
opinion, it is only a matter of time that one will be established. 


Thus, it can readily be seen that the hearings scheduled to be held 
by the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organiza- 
tion, on April 16 and 17, 1959, are essential to the formulation of sound 
determinations with respect to this highly controversial matter. 


4% National Science Foundation; Smithsonian Institution; Office of Technical Services 
(Commerce) ; National Bureau cf Standards (Commerce) ; Boulder Laboratories (Stand- 
ards-Commerce) ; Patent Office (Commerce) ; Weather Bureau (Commerce) ; air navigation 
program Nona oth 20 special centers for carrying on activities (staff memorandum 

5-1-73, Nov. 8, 1957). 











DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


The Subcommittee on Reorganization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations held extensive hearings on a provision included 
under title I of the Science and Technology Act of 1958, which would 
have authorized the Office of Technical Services (elevated to a Bureau 
status by the bill) to establish a program for the improvement, cen- 
tralization, and coordination of all Federal functions relating to as- 
sembling, translating, collating, indexing, and retrieving scientific in- 
formation, within the structure of the proposed Department of Science 
and Technology. The objective was to develop authentic information 
as to services now provided by private facilities, and devise a method 
for tue full utilization of all resources of the Federal Government and 
private facilities operating in this field, so as to insure that all scien- 
tific information at home or abroad was made readily available to the 
Federal agencies and the scientific community. 

The hearings held in May and June 1958, were directed toward 
developing testimony from representatives of various non-Federal 
agencies, groups, and individuals, who are active in this field, in an 
effort to establish the then existing status of operations of private 
facilities, and to determine to what extent the Federal Government 
— aaneee in the formulation of a centralized and coordinated 
pro 

The Scalia’ were also directed at developing essential facts relative 
to the present operations of Federal agencies, any deficiencies in exist- 
ing programs, and the need for improvement of Federal services in 
the documentation field, including recommendations for the establish- 
ment of an adequate program designed to accomplish essential objec- 
tives. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, in opening the hearings, stated 
that the subcommittee was proceeding on the assumption that many 
private and industrial abstracting, translating, and research groups 
can provide most of this type of service to the Federal research pro- 
grams and scientists in our universities and industries without the 
necessity of establishing a centralized dissemination service under the 
control of the Federal Government. 

The chairman further emphasized that the subcommittee proposed 
to proceed on the assumption that existing laws are adequate to 
permit agencies of the Government a this area, to provide 
the necessary facilities to initiate coordinated Federal programs, with- 
out the necessity of enacting further enabling legislation.” 

Competent witnesses who are actively engaged in various fields of 
scientific research and documentation, including representatives from 
universities, research institutes, abstract services, libraries, and pri- 
vate industrial research laboratories, presented detailed testimony at 


14 See pt. I of the hearings on Science and Technology Act of 1958, May 2, 6, and 7, 
1958, pp. 2, 3. 
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the first hearings. The subcommittee also received testimony from 
the representatives of the National Academy of Science—National 
Research Council, and included in the record of the hearings various 
communications received from scientists, librarians, and others who 
submitted information which dealt with all aspects of documentation 
of scientific information as well as comments and recommendations 
oe to other provisions of the proposed Science and Technology 
Act. 

The hearings were then channeled into the development of essential 
facts relative to the present operation of Federal agencies, deficien- 
cies in existing programs, and the need for improvement of the oper- 
ations of Federal agencies engaged in the documentation field. During 
the period of approximately 8 weeks that elapsed between the first 
phase of the hearings, and those held on June 25-26, 1958, the respec- 
tive agencies had been supplied with copies of the previous hearings 
and requested to examine and study the original testimony and to 
submit to the subcommittee at its concluding heatings an evaluation 
of the specific suggestions and recommendations made by representa- 
tives of non-Federal groups. Agency representatives were also re- 
quested to submit recommendations as to what further legislative 
action, if any, was necessary to implement fully such proposed pro- 
grams, or to outline a program that might be developed under existing 
authority of law, with the objective of solving the scientific informa- 
tion problems and to insure that constructive steps would be taken 
for the implementation of a comprehensive and effective program. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, assured the subcommittee that the National Science Foundation 
is taking steps to assume national leadership in the scientific and 
technical information services carried on both within and outside of 
Government, and that the basic responsibilities of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation in this connection were as follows: 

1. Monitoring and assessing scientific information activities throughout the 
world and acting as an information center with regard to such activities. 

2. Initiating or stimulating studies that will identify problems requiring 
attention. 

3. Fostering cooperation and coordination among both Federal agencies and 
non-Federal organizations engaged in activities in this field. 

4. Identifying inadequate services and initiating action to improve them. 

5. Identifying gaps in service and taking steps to fill them. 

6. Assuming leadership among agencies and organizations in the furtherance 
of activities leading to an adequate national scientific and technical information 
service. 

The Director also set forth in detail an outline of the overall pro- 
gram to be undertaken by the National Science Foundation in con- 
nection with the following specific areas : * 

1. Storage and retrieval of mechanical translation developments and studies 
and other aspects requiring investigation ; 

. Support of primary publications ; 
. Improvement of secondary publications ; 
. Unpublished research information ; 


. Scientific data and reference centers ; and 
. Foreign science information. 


> Ol m Co bo 


15 See pp. 342-346, hearings, June 25, 1958. 
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In concluding his testimony, Dr. Waterman also stated that— 


in order to keep our plans and programs continually and realistically responsive 
to the information needs of the scientific community, we shall establish an 
advisory committee representing the interests of industry, science, and Govern- 
ment. Also, we shall continue to seek the advice and counsel of competent 
individuals and groups both within and outside of Government. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 (title IX) (Public 
Law 85-864) established in the National Science Foundation a Science 
Information Service (1) to provide, or arrange for the provision of, 
indexing, abstracting, jennie and other services leading to a 
more effective dissemination of scientific information, and (2) to 
undertake programs to develop new or improved methods, including 
mechanized systems, for making scientific information available. 

The act also provided that the National Science Foundation shall 
establish a Science Information Council, including, ex officio, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, the Director of the National Library of Medicine, 
the Director of the Department of Agriculture Library, and the head 
of the Science Information Service to advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to the head of the Science Information Service. In 
view of the enactment of title [X of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, carrying out the objectives of section 107 of title I of the 
Science and Technology Act of 1958, no provision has been included 
in S. 676 relating thereto. It should be noted, however, the science 
information functions were placed in the National Science Founda- 
tion rather than in the Office of Technical Services, as proposed in 
S. 3126. 

Although the proposed Department of Science and Technology Act 
of 1959 contains no provision relative to this area of Federal activities, 
the committee directed the staff to prepare, in cooperation with offi- 
cials of the National Science Foundation, a résumé of (a) actions 
taken to implement the information program, (6) its present status, 
and (c) further actions that may be required to provide the necessary 
guidance and support of the full development of necessary facilities 
to complete the project. Pursuant to this committee directive, the 
following information has been developed, with the active cooperation 
of the National Science Foundation, for the information of the com- 
mittee and the Congress. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


On December 7, 1958, the White House released the following state- 
ment with an accompanying report of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee on “Improving the Availability of Scientific and 
Technical Information in the United States.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
[Released Sunday, Dec. 7, 1958] 


The President today approved a plan designed to help meet the critical needs 
of the Nation’s scientists and engineers for better access to the rapidly mounting 
volume of scientific publications. 

Acting upon the recommendations of his Science Advisory Committee, the 
President directed that the National Science Foundation take the leadership in 
bringing about effective coordination of the various scientific information activi- 
ties within the Federal Government. The President asked that all Federal agen- 
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cies whose programs involve scientific information cooperate with and assist the 
National Science Foundation in improving the Government’s own efforts in this 
area. 

Today’s action by the President strengthens and reinforces the provision of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 calling for the establishment of a 
Science Information Service in the National Science Foundation to: Provide or 
arrange for the provision of, indexing, abstracting, translation, and other serv- 
ices leading to a more effective dissemination of scientific information, and 
undertake programs to develop new or improved methods, including mechanized 
systems for making scientific information available. 

The Committee urged that fullest use be made of existing information services, 
both public and private, and that the Foundation’s Science Information Service 
supplement rather than supplant present efforts. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology and Chairman of the Science Advisory Committee, commented on 
the growing dimensions of world scientific publication to the extent that it has 
become a problem requiring action at the national level. 

“Science and engineering are largely built on the published record of earlier 
work done throughout the world,” Dr. Killian stated. “There are, for example, 
55,000 journals appearing annually, containing about 1,200,000 articles of signifi- 
cance for some branch of research and engineering in the physical and life 
sciences. More than 60,000 different books are published annually in these 
fields, while approximately 100,000 research reports remain outside the normal 
channels of publication and cataloging. Within this vast body of worldwide 
scientific information, published and unpublished, lie the technical data that 
scientists need in order to do their work. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that a large and important proportion of the world’s scientific litera- 
ture appears in languages unknown to the majority of American scientists, such 
as Russian and Japanese.” 

In its recommendations, the President’s Science Advisory Committee outlined 
a program calling for the review, coordination, and stimulation, on a nationwide 
basis, of activities in the areas of primary and secondary publications, scientific 
data centers, unpublished research information, storage and retrieval, and trans- 
lation by mechanical means. 

No new agency will be required to carry out the recommended program. 
Under its enabling act, the National Science Foundation has devoted special 
attention to the scientific information needs of scientists and has developed a 
series of programs designed to help meet those needs. At least 10 other Federal 
agencies are engaged in abstracting, and indexing, translating, preparation of 
technical reports, and research related to information needs. These agencies are 
asked to cooperate in providing or arranging for acquisition and reference pro- 
grams, clearinghouse functions, and evaluation studies of existing programs. 
Research on new and improved methods of information-handling will be empha- 
sized and the Department of State will take the lead in encouraging cooperation 
among the United States, foreign, and international scientific informatica or- 
ganizations. 

The President’s Science Advisory Committee considered the whole problem 
of such importance that earlier this year it appointed a special subcommittee 
to consider the subject at length. Headed by Dr. W. O. Baker, vice president 
(research), Bell Telephone Laboratories, the subcommittee comprises the follow- 
ing members: Mr. Curtis Benjamin, president, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; Dr. 
Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Dr. Elmer 
Hutchisson, director, American Institute of Physics; Dr. Warren C. Johnson, 
dean, Division of Physical Sciences, University of Chicago; Mr. Don K. Price, 
dean of the School of Public Administration and Littauer Professor, Harvard 
University ; Dr. H. Scoville; Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Science 
Foundation. 

In submitting its findings, the subcommittee paid special tribute to the work 
of individual scientists and engineers in selecting, interpreting, and abstracting 
scientific and technical information. It noted the fact that the services rendered 
by many of the scientific societies and professional institutions to the scientific 
community in the information field are world famous for their quality. It ex- 
pressed the hope that such private groups would continue to cooperate with and 
assist the Federal Government in the achievement of long-range solutions to 
scientific information problems. 
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The subcommittees conclusions form the basis for the recommendations sub- 
mitted to the President by the Science Advisory Committee.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS ASSOCIATED WITH ESTABLISHING AND 
ORGANIZING THE SCIENCE INFORMATION SERVICE 


Establishment of the Science Information Service was formally 
announced by the National Science Foundation on December 11, 1958. 
(See app. F, p. 125) SIS had, in effect, come into being under this 
name on November 16, 1958, with the beginning of the International 
Conference on Scientific Information at which the Foundation exhibit 
and information booth was attributed to SIS. The first publication of 
the Service, “Information for Scientists’ (see app. G, p. 126), was also 
released at that time. 

Appointment of the Science Information Council was announced 
on December 30, 1958. (See app. H, p. 130.) The first Council meet- 
ing was held on February 2, 1959, at the Foundation. 

Federal Advisory Committee on Scientific Information—In order 
further to systematize the efforts of the Foundation to effect improved 
coordination of science information activities in Federal agencies this 
Committee was established on January 20, 1959 (see app. I, p. 131). 
The Committee is composed of senior members of 17 Federal 
agencies with significant information activities. It will meet periodi- 
cally under the chairmanship of Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, Head, 
Science Information Service, and its role will be to consult with and 
make recommendations to the Foundation on policies and programs 
affecting Federal agency scientific information activities. 

The Committee will function separately from the Science Informa- 
tion Council. Necessary close liaison between the two advisory groups 
will be maintained, however, by virtue of Dr. Adkinson’s ex-officio 
membership on the Council and his chairmanship of the Committee. 
In addition, there has been appointed a Special Assistant to the Head, 
Science Information Service, and among this individual’s duties will 
be that of Secretary to the Council and the Committee. 

The NSF informed the committee that the provision of necessary 
staff expansion is being prosecuted vigorously. On July 1, 1958, 30 
positions were assigned to the Foundation Office of Scientific Infor- 
mation; the number of assigned positions has now increased to 57. 
In spite of the difficulty of recruiting the kinds of professional people 
needed to discharge the increased responsibility of the Science Infor- 
mation Service, the total staff now on duty is 46. Applicants are being 
interviewed for the remaining positions. 

Additional funds have been requested for fiscal year 1960 activities. 
Estimated fiscal year 1959 expenditures are $3,620,000; $5,100,000 
has been requested for fiscal year 1960, an increase of 40 percent. The 
greatest increase in expenditure is planned for the support of scientific 
publications and reference tools. Significant expansion is also 
planned in the areas for foreign information, unpublished research 
information, and research on information problems. 





18 See app. E, p. 119, for text of report. 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, in testifying before the Subcommittee on Reorganization, on 
June 25, 1958, stressed the fact that— 
in assuming these responsibilities, the Foundation sees itself primarily as an 
information and coordinating center; it will not perform scientific information 
functions or conduct operations that can be or are being carried on by other 
Federal or by non-Federal organizations.” 

The hearings are replete with statements emphasizing that the NSF 
would, wherever existing private facilities or industries were qualified, 
utilize such facilities through contracts or grants, and that the Fed- 
eral Government would not undertake basic research programs in the 
science information and documentation field unless it was determined 
that no private agency was qualified to perform the services required. 

The following is a summation of actions taken toward development 
of this program: 

Research information center and advisory service on information 
processing.—A detailed summary of this activity is presented in three 
appendixes to this report. Appendix J ** is the press release by the 
National Science Foundation announcing establishment of the center. 
Appendix K ’° summarizes events leading to the establishment, includ- 
ing reasons for the selection of the National Bureau of Standards to 
operate the center. Appendix L” is an extract from an issue of the 
Bureau publication Technical News Bulletin devoted to Bureau activ- 
ities in information processing research and development. 

The information set forth in appendix K was prepared by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation at the request of this committee. The 
chairman has received several inquiries as to how this program will 
operate. Some non-Federal research groups and technical firms have 
contended that the language of the release is not clear; that its word- 
ing leaves it open to interpretation that the Government itself intends 
to establish an operating program for the development of projects in 
the field of machine information processing. 

Such a policy would be contrary to assurances received by the com- 
mittee during the hearings on S. 3126 in June of 1958. The informa- 
tion contained in : —__ K is intended to clarify the intent of the 
National Science Foundation that, where non-Federal agencies or 
private organizations supporting research development projects in the 
field of information processing are qualified, appropriate contracts 
will be awarded to these groups. The explanation set forth in the 
appendix is further designed to allay any possible interpretation 
that the contract awarded to the National Bureau of Standards is a 
basic research project, and to affirm that it is, instead, essentially a 
testing and evaluation operation. The explanatory information set 
forth in appendix K is also intended as emphasis that the Federal 
Government will conform to its announced policy of avoiding com- 
petition with private enterprises qualified to perform the required 
services in this field. 


17 See p. 31 of this report, and p. 17 of 8S. Rept. 2498. 
18 See app. J, p. 132. 
12 See app. K, p. 133. 
™ See app. L, p. 135. 
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Although the language in appendix K possibly falls somewhat 
short of providing the desired assurances, the content of the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph hereof, based, as it is, on discussions with 
officials of the National Science Foundation, reflects this committee’s 
understanding in the matter. 

Coordination of documentation research—(a) As an adjunct to the 
Research Information Center established at the National Bureau of 
Standards, there had been initiated a series of informal meetings of 
research administrators principally concerned with documentation 
research. Chief groups represented at the meetings, in addition to 
the Foundation, include the Office of Naval Research, Air Force, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
(6) The third expanded edition of “Current Research and Develop- 
ment in Documentation” was published in October 1958. 

This latter report sets forth detailed information relative to 55 
grants and contracts made by the National Science Foundation in the 
following areas: 

I. Information requirements and uses (5). 
II. Research on information storage and retrieval (30). 
III. Mechanical translation (10). 
IV. Equipment development (7). 
V. Miscellaneous (3). 

Machine translation —In view of expanded research activity in this 
area, there has been added to the NSF staff an individual to devote 
full time to analyzing these activities on a worldwide basis. This 
individual combines strong backgrounds in mathematics and lin- 
guistics with knowledge of information processing machines and will 
be of considerable assistance, therefore, in helping achieve still closer 
coordination among machine translation research groups. 

Science Information News (a publication). —The National Science 
Foundation received, on January 20, 1959, the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget for a publication of a 24-page bimonthly news bulletin 
entitled “Science Information News.” This bulletin, designed to 
fill a significant gap in communications in the science information 
field, will be devoted to concise descriptions of new information 
organizations and programs, new publications, new information 
services, information research activities, meetings on information top- 
ics, and similar current developments and will be compiled and 
edited by the SIS staff and printed by the Government Printing 
Office. Since the publication could well become the principal medium 
of new communication in the science information field, it will be dis- 
tributed widely by the SIS and will also be made available by GPO 
on subscription. The first issue will be available March 20, 1959. 

Cooperation between United States and foreign nations.—Separate 
meetings have been held by the National Science Foundation with rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, Canada, Germany, the Scandi. 
navian countries, Israel, India, Indonesia, Japan, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and the U.S.S.R. to discuss, plan, and in some cases to take immediate 
action on cooperative science information projects. 

The National Science Foundation reported further that significant 
discussions have been held also with international organizations, 
such as the International Council of Scientific Unions, the European 
Productivity Agency of the Organization for European Economic 
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Cooperation and the Advisory Group on Aeronautical Research and 
Development of NATO, The Head, SIS, has discussed with a repre- 
sentative of organizations in Europe the establishment of a European 
translations clearinghouse analogous to and to function in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce-Special Libraries Association 
clearinghouse in the United States. 

Public Law 480 program: Translation with foreign currencies under 
the Agricultural 7 heals and Development Act.—Detailed planning has 
been completed by the National Science Foundation to conduct or 
supervise studies of the organization and characteristics of science 
information produced abroad. These studies are designed to assist 
Federal agencies, university and industrial research groups, and in- 
dividual scientists to achieve more effective acquisition and evaluation 
of foreign research information. (See section entitled “Overseas pro- 
grams,” p. 76.) 

Bilingual scientific dictionaries —In view of the potential magni- 
tude of this program and the need for national leadership and co- 
ordination, the Science Information Service has instigated and is 
supporting studies by New York University and the Engineers Joint 
Council for the rapid development of two types of information with 
respect to: (1) The adequacy of currently available dictionaries, and 
(2) new dictionary projects now underway throughout the United 
States. The advice of Government agencies, academic and profes- 
sional groups and commercial publishers has been and is being sought. 
This information is necessary to guide Federal support of dictionary 
compilation in the most efficient manner. 

Miscellaneous activities—The National Science Foundation also 
submitted the following information relative to other activities in 
this area: 

The former Government Research Information (GRI) program 
has been reorganized and reoriented to expand its responsibilities and 
activities into the area of unpublished research information, which 
includes Government research information. 

The Federal information inventory program concerned with identi- 
fying the scientific information activities of Federal agencies is being 
accelerated and the first inventory bulletin outlining the scientific 
information activities of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has been 
issued and distributed to the National scientific community.” 

Continued support has been extended to the Office of Technical 
Services in the U.S. Department of Commerce and to the Library of 
Congress to increase the coverage and availability of unclassified 
Government research reports to the Nation’s scientists and engineers. 

The Publications and Information Services program was estab- 
lished as a separate unit in SIS and the staff increased from two 
(who had been handling the work as part of another program) to six. 
Recruitment is underway for two additional professional positions 
recently created. 

First participation (by grant of funds) occurred in the activities 
of one of the working groups of the National Federation of Science 
Abstracting and Indexing Services, which is working toward a urion 
list of journals covered by NFSAIS and a world list of scientific 
abstracting services. 


21 See app. M, p. 136, for text of bulletin. 
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Work began on a comprehensive survey of U.S. scientific societies to 
determine their membership dues and journal price structures. Plans 
were formulated for numerous other studies in the publication services 
field. An individual with scientific training and professional experi- 
ence in the editing and publishing of scientific journals, joined the 
staff in February to administer this phase of the program. 

Steps were taken to eliminate duplication in five federally supported 
bibliographies on cold-region research. All interested agencies were 
called together by SIS; joint temporary support was arranged to 
avoid a hiatus because of an immediate financial emergency; plans 
were made for a study to work out a long-range solution before fiscal 
year 1960; a competent man was found to conduct the study beginning 
in February 1959. 

Informal conversations were held preliminary to developing some 
kind of service for the physical sciences analogous to that offered in 
the biological sciences wy the Bio-Sciences Information Exchange. 
These services are designed to collect and provide on request detailed 
information on scientific research projects. 

Partial support (joint with the American Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc.) was given for establishing as an experiment the first 
scientific journal ever to be published solely in a microform. The 
journal of the Wildlife Diseases Association will be available to sub- 
scribers only on microcards, a medium which permits the reproduc- 
tion of more than 40 normal journal pages on one 3-by-5-inch card. 
The cards are read through an inexpensive, hand-held magnifying 
device. 

Several meetings were held with representatives of the American 
Geophysical Union and others relative to revamping and refurbish- 
ing the union’s overall publication program; the principal result was 
establishment of a new research journal to replace two former publi- 
cations with NSF supporting in part the initiation of the new journal. 

Support was recommended for the American Institute of Physics to 
undertake preparation of four series of review papers in physics to be 
written at different technical levels and degrees of comprehensive- 
ness. This represents the first attack, on a fairly large scale, on a prob- 
lem that has been recognized as one of the most serious in the scien- 
tific information field—the provision of adequate review treatments 
which can serve students at researchers as new takeoff points in the 
study of past developments in a scientific field. 





NON-FEDERAL DOCUMENTATION PROGRAMS 


As set forth elsewhere in this report,? the committee has received 
ov concerning the import of certain of the programs of NSF, 
and other suggestions relative to the above-outlined NSF activities in 
the documentation field. In addition to requests for an official inter- 
= as to the operations of the contract entered into between the 

SF and the National Bureau of Standards, regarding the estab- 
lishment of a program for the purpose of developing science indexing 
and retrieval equipment,” the committee has also received other com- 














22 See p. 35. 
23 See app. K, p. 133. 
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munications relating to the availability of other non-Federal services 
in this field. 

As an illustration of the problem faced by such groups, the need 
for a program to develop plans for making grants, awards or con- 
tracts in the information area, to insure full utilization of all avail- 


able facilities in this field, the following data was submitted, at the 
request of the staff of the committee, by Western Reserve University. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CENTER FOR DOCUMENTATION AND COMMUNICATION RESEARCH, 
ScHOOL or LIsraRy SCIENCE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 15, 1959. 
WALTER REYNOLDS, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. REYNOLDS: In accordance with your request when I visited last 
week, I am enclosing synopses of the following reports : 
(1) The proposed WRU model information exploitation center. 
(2) The trip to the U.S.S.R. 
(3) The National Academy of Sciences actions. 
In addition, I am enclosing a copy of the January 12, 1959, issue of Product 
Engineering which contains my article on “Knee Deep in Paper”.* 
Also enclosed is a copy of the White House release on the Killian report.” 
Please let us know if we can be of further help. 
We will look forward to hearing from you about our proposed program.” 
With best regards, 
Sincerely, 


ALLEN KENT, Associate Director. 


PROGRAM FOR ESTABLISHING A MODEL CENTER FOR THE MECHANIZED EXPLOITATION OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Western Reserve University proposes to establish a pilot mechanized informa- 
tion exploitation service based on the scientific and technical literature for 
selected subject fields. The program will seek to establish an optimum balance 
between centralized and decentralized activities by offering three basic services: 

(1) Processing of scientific and technical literature to provide: 

(a) direct information in specified subject fields, on demand (single 
question answering) or on a continuing basis (current awareness, or “ex- 
press” information service) in response to specific requests from individuals 
or organizations ; 

(b) an interdisciplinary literature searching service ; 

(c) published abstracts of literature not now abstracted adequately by 
existing agencies. 

(2) Distribution of copies of coded information so that machine searches 
may be performed wherever facilities are available. 

(3) Foreign language translation and abstracting by automatic techniques 
where. feasible. 

[t is proposed that the model information exploitation center start on a modest 
basis in fields where surveys of literature users have indicated significant re- 
quirements. These are: chemistry (reprocessing of existing indexes for machine 
searching) ; electrical engineering, geology, and physics. Of course, the metal- 
lurgy literature is already being processed for machine searching for the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals. 

Technical support and cooperation is being sought from the interested pro- 
fessional and technical societies. Financial support for construction of high- 
*% See app. N, p. 145. 

% See p..32 and app. B, p. 119. 

% App. O, p. 148. This report sets forth a program for establishing a model center for 
the mechanized exploitation of scientific and technical literature. r. Kent also sub- 
mitted, for the committee’s files, the following supporting data: “Manual for Prepara- 
tion of Telegraphic Abstracts”; “The Encoding of the Subject, Indexes to Chemical 
Abstracts”; “A Method for Automatic Encoding for Languages Other Than English”; “An 


Article on Mechanized Searching Experiments Using the WRU Searching Selector”; and 
other related material. 
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speed equipment is being arranged through a cooperative arrangement between 
Western Reserve University and a large electronic equipment producer. The 
cost of the program, aside from equipment cost, is estimated to be $350,000. It 
is necessary to seek a corresponding grant from the Federal Government because 
of the urgent national need for development of this program as evidenced from 
the Killian report of December 7, 1958,” and our own surveys. 

The normal sources of Federal funds, such as the National Science Founda- 
tion, do not appear to be able to sponsor this type of activity. We do not know 
how to generate the needed financial support from the Government, and accord- 
ingly we are turning to the Committee for advice on this vital point. 


SOVIET DOCUMENTATION—A TRIP REPORT - 


Three major areas of documentation activity are receiving attention in the 
U.S.S.R. ; 

(1) The collection of the world’s technical published information; its 
abstracting; and dissemination of digested information to the scientific 
and technical person. 

(2) Development of systems for the analysis, translation, encoding, 
searching, and correlation of the technical literature. 

(3) Design and construction of an information machine for storage and 
convenient searching of the technical literature. 

There has been mounted a coordinated program involving documentalists, 
linguists, logicians, mathematicians, and engineers, to work toward a mechanized 
center for the exploitation of the world’s scientific and technical literature. This 
program is well founded and wel staffed, and appears to have the active support 
of key Government agencies. 

The foundations for a centralized, mechanized search-translation facility for 
information exploitation have been laid in the establishment of 13 abstract 
journals and 36 express information services administered centrally through 
the All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information. In one of the 
major scientific disciplines requiring mechanized searching services, chemistry, 
there appears to be an unbiased approach to the development of an effective 
chemical notation as a basis for an information searching activity. The plans 
for a common machine language for searching and translation are likely to 
result in a more effective information exploitation system than if a nonintegrated 
approach were used. The design of the information machine appears to take 
into account effectively the specialized problems involved in performing sophisti- 
eated identifying operations. Last, but by no means least, the Soviet Govern- 
ment organizations having sognizance over the research, development, and op- 
erational activities in this field appear to be well aware of both short- and long- 
range potentialities of the literature exploitation program that they are co- 
ordinating. The amount of money, time, and skilled human effort being allo- 
eated to this field appears to be very great, but the benefits that are being 
achieved over competing services in other countries are most impressive and 
are likely to be increasingly evident in the next few years as operational services 
are developed from the research and development efforts. 


CONTRACTS BETWEEN COUNCIL ON DOCUMENTATION RESEABCH AND NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


In February 1958, the Couneil on Documentation Research held a national 
meeting at Western Reserve University te consider a plan for the coordination 
of the world’s scientific and technical literature. The group presented a petition 
to the National Academy of Sciences to enter into a program to study the problem. 

In May 1958, the NAS testimony before the Humphrey Subeommittee on Re- 
organization indicated that the NAS-NRC governing board approved its planned 
program to establish an advisory board on information and documentation in 
science, with members of high competence, including both scientists and informa- 
tion specialists to prepare a plan for effective action on the problem. 


27 See app. E, p. 119, for text of report. 

* This is a brief summary of observations of U.S.S.R. activities made during a trip by 
Allen Kent during September 1958. A more detailed discussion is published in articles: 

(1) American Documentation, January 1959. 


Cae 
ie (2) Spomuct Enginecring, Jan. 12, 1959, p adi “Knee Deep in Paper.” (See also app. 
N:P . 
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Between May and December 1958, a number of contacts with Dr. Bronk and 
other NAS staff members were made by phone, letter, and personal visits by 
various members of the Council on Documentation Research in order to deter- 
mine when the NAS program would be initiated. 

On December 22, a Council representative was present at a meeting in Dr. 
Bronk’s office at the conclusion of which Dr. Bronk agreed to appoint the long- 
awaited committee. No formal word of this action has yet been received by the 
executive secretary of the Council, nor has any informal information been re- 
ceived with regard to the implementation of this decision. 


Dr. J. H. Shera, dean of the School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, also wrote to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations, in a letter dated January 5, 1959, relative to some of 
these problems, as follows: 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 5, 1959. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Humpurey: Following our discussions during 1958 the Cen- 
ter for Documentation and Communication Research has undertaken a pro- 
gram for initiating a model mechanized information exploitation center for 
science and technology. 

This program is to include the establishment of pilot literature searching 
services in several subject fields, such as electrical engineering, geology, 
mechanical engineering, physics, and chemistry. The development is to be 
patterned after the successful program conducted by the center in the field 
of metallurgy for the American Society for Metals. This will involve: 

. Selection of a panel of specialists in each subject field. 
. Selection of a representative literature sample. 
. Analysis and encoding of the literature sample. 
. Conducting of test searches. 
5. Evaluation of results of searches. 
: Estimating of costs of operations and of economic benefits. 
. Providing operational literature searching services. 

In enasetiia in this program we are not planning to duplicate any literature 
processing that is now being accomplished by professional and technical societies, 
but rather to supplement the services now offered. We will be aiming at a 
balance between centralized and decentralized operations, whereby we will 
reprocess for machine searching the results of present analysis where this is 
technically feasible. Further, we will offer processed literature ready for 
machine search to any organization that wishes to cooperate in this program. 
Centralized searching services will be offered for interdisciplinary problems, 
and for clients that do not wish to engage in machine searching activities 
themselves. 

An outline of the full program ts enclosed. 

Financial support for the analysis and searching experiments is being sought 
through foundation and Government sources. The acquisition of specialized 
high-speed searching equipment is being financed through a cooperative program 
between Western Reserve University and the General Blectric Co. Technical 
support and cooperation is being sought from the professional and technical 
societies; in particular we are requesting the formation of advisory groups 
of specialists in each field covered so that we may receive help on nomencla- 
ture problems, on the formulation of typical search requirements, and on the 
evaluation of search results, 

We have estimated the cost of this program, after the Western Reserve 
and General Blectric contributions, to be $350,000. Our hope has been that 
much of this additional cost could be obtained from the Federal Government. 
However, we do not know how to generate this financial support from the 
Federal Government. The normal sources of funds, such as the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, the Ordnance Department, the National Science 
Foundation, do not appear to be able to sponsor this type of activity. 

Nevertheless, it is only through such an activity that we can provide the 
necessary model and resulting services that we know to be of utmost importance 
in the effective exploitation of the scientific and technical literature. 


— 
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May we ask your advice in this matter? We will look forward eagerly to 
hearing from you. 
Very truly yours, 
J. H. SHeERA, 
Dean, School of Library Science. 


On December 15, 1958, Dr. Shera forwarded to the committee a 
copy of a communication addressed to Dr. Detley W. Bronk, presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, relative to the proposal to 
establish an Advisory Board on Information and Documentation in 
Science, a proposal which was developed during the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization,” relative to the progress made 
on this proposal, as follows: 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 15, 1958. 
Dr. DETLEV W. Bronk, 
President, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Bronx: Following our conversation during the cocktail party after 
the International Conference on Science Information in Washington last month, 
I have discussed with a number of persons on the Council on Documentation Re- 
search some of the problems that were brought to the surface during our meet- 
ing of February 3-4, 1958, at Western Reserve University. There is considerable 
pressure on me to provide information to the council members on the program 
that will be resulting from the request for a study that was made to the Academy 
by the council. 

From unofficial discussions with various of your staff members during the 
International Conference on Science Information it was indicated to several of 
us that there were no immediate plans to implement the program that Dr. Ros- 
sini presented to the Humphrey Subcommittee on Reorganization earlier this 
year. 

Since we are planning to have another meeting of the council in the very 
near future, I would appreciate having a letter from you to indicate what the 
official position of the Academy is with regard to implementation of the program. 

I will look forward to hearing from you at your early convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
JESSE H. SHERA, 
Executive Secretary, Council on Documentation Research. 


In order to obtain information relative to the latest developments 
on the project, the chairman of the subcommittee addressed an inquiry 
to Dr. Bronk, on January 19, 1959, as follows: 


Dr. DetLev W. Bronx, 
President, National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Dr. Bronk: Reference is made to your letter dated May 14, 1958, ad- 
dressed to Dean Jesse H. Shera, School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, in which you advised that you expected to establish 
an Advisory Board on Information and Documentation in Science with mem- 
bers of high competence, including both scientists and information specialists, 
to prepare a plan for an information center on the subject of information and 
documentation in science. (See p. 21 of S. Rept. 2493.) 

The committee proposes to issue a supplemental report to the Congress rela- 
tive to administrative actions taken by the National Science Foundation and 
other Federal agencies active in the field of documentation, as well as informa- 
tion concerning programs developed by other non-Federal groups active in the 
field of documentation. In order that this report may be complete, it will 
be appreciated if you will advise me, as chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and International Organizations, as to what steps have been taken 
to activate the program established by the National Academy of Sciences pur- 


JANUARY 19, 1959. 


7° See p. 21, 8. Rept. 2498. 
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suant to the letter referred to above, It would also be helpful if you would 
include therein a summation of studies being conducted under the auspices of 
the Advisory Board among the several committees and groups now studying the 
roblem. 
" Thanking you for your interest and cooperation in this matter, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organizations. 


In response to the chairman’s letter, Dr. Bronk submitted the 
following report: 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HumMpHREY: This will acknowledge your letter of January 19 
with reference to the plans of the National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council for the establishment of an advisory body dealing with problems 
of documentation in science. 

Following my letter to Dean Shera last May, to which your letter refers, 
we gave consideration to questions of membership and staffing of the proposed 
Advisory Board. At about that time several important steps were put in 
train by the Federal Government. As you know, for example, the general 
problem of scientific information and documentation was taken up by the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee. A report was prepared which led 
to the establishment of the Science Information Service of the National Science 
Foundation. I know that you will applaud our decision not to duplicate what 
is to be done by the National Science Foundation; we will thus avoid the waste 
of funds and human effort. 

Within the last few weeks we have discussed the present state of the matter 
with representatives of the several governmental agencies concerned. We now 
believe that it will be timely for us to proceed with the appointment of an 
advisory body in the near future which will do those things the new Science In- 
formation Service cannot appropriately do. Because of the several develop- 
ments that have intervened, the charter of the group will be quite different from 
that outlined in my letter to Dean Shera. An important step is the appointment 
of an adequate staff scientist to serve such a body, and we are at present ne- 
gotiating for an appropriate individual. 

We shall be glad to advise you when we have taken further action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Detitey W. Bronk, President. 


In response to another request of the chairman, Dr. Bronk for- 
warded, with a covering letter shown below, the details of the ex- 
change agreement between the NAS and the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., which is reproduced as a part of this report.*° 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: In response to your inquiry of January 19, with 
regard to the exchange agreement between the National Academy of Sciences 
and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., I am glad to enclose a copy of the 
protocol that was signed last fali in Moscow by President Nesmeyanov of the 
Soviet Academy and myself. 


The details of the agreement itself are in the final stages of negotiation be 
tween our two academies. I expect that the final text will be signed within the 


next few weeks. I shall be very glad to forward a copy as soon as possible. 
Sincerely yours, 


DetLev W. Bronk, President. 


% See app. P, p. 153. 




















































STANDING COMMITTEES ON SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The original draft of the Science and Technology Act of 1958 (title 
II, Committee Print No. 2, Jan. 17, 1958) provided for the creation 
of Standing Committees on Science and Technology in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. It was proposed that these committees 
would have legislative jurisdiction over science and technology gen- 
erally, the operations of the Department of Science and Technology, 
and general oversight jurisdiction over matters now referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. As revised in Senate Docu- 
ment 90 (pp. 33-41, 63-66), the astronautics and space functions, 
proposed to be vested in the NASA in legislation then pending in 
the Congress, would also have been placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Committees on Science and Technology. 

Although some of the scientists who contacted the committee with 
reference to the various provisions of the proposed Science and Tech- 
nology Act opposed the creation of a Department of Science, for the 
reasons hereinbefore set forth, they expressed the view that it was 
imperative that there be a conetinatien of legislative proposals 
through committees on science in order that all aspects of legislation 
proposing improvements in science and technology could be properly 
coordinated at the legislative level. 

One of the foremost authorities on the organization of science ac- 
tivities in the Federal Government, Dr. A. Hunter Dupree,” stated 
in an article relating to the necessity of improving science operations 
of the Government, that “standing commattees on science and tech- 
nology are almost a necessity.” 

Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president of Associated Universities, Inc., 
also an eminent authority on science, and who has been quoted else- 
where in this report,®? in a lecture at Johns Hopkins University on 
December 16, 1958, entitled “Recent Advances in Science,” stated: 

* * * The House of Representatives has created a Standing Committee on 
Science and Astronautics to review the needs and activities of such agencies 
as the NASA, the National Bureau of Standards, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the Smithsonian Institution. For the first time science has been given 
full stature in the deliberations of a House of Congress. The corresponding 


new standing committee in the Senate recognizes only astronautics, and an 
extension of its responsibilities to more of science must be awaited. 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology, in his speech before the AAAS, which is 
included as part of this report (p. 3), commented as follows: 

“The House of Representatives established a standing Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, thus creating for the first time in Con- 
xress a Single committee which is concerned broadly with basic science. 
The Senate also created a new standing Committee on Astronautics 









3% Pp. 304, 
32 Pp. 26-28 
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t. Il of hearings, June 26, 1958 and p. 26, of this report. 
and app. D, p. 110. 
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and Space Science, but so far its scope does not encompass the broad 
range of science.” 

In its progress report to the Congress, relating to science legislation 
approved by the 85th Congress, this committee reviewed the actions 
taken by the House and Senate but concluded that congressional lead- 
ership determination should be ascertained in both Houses before any 
further definite proposals should be submitted with respect to new 
standing committees on science and technology.* This committee has, 
therefore, refrained from submitting further proposals dealing with 
legislative reorganizations that still in the view of the committee, 
should be approved before coordination of. the fields of science can 
be fully effected.” 


3 Pp. 22-29, S. Rept. 2498. 
* See also pp. 33-41, S. Doc. 90. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Title IL of the Science and Technology Act of 1958 authorized the 
Secretary of Science and Technology to establish or support scientific 
research centers for the conduct of basic and applied research by 
making available adequate financial support necessary to attract and 
utilize, to the fullest extent possible, the most talented, qualified, and 
creative scientists in the Nation. The objectives of this proposal were 
set forth in Senate Document No. 90 (pp. 8 and legislative 
progress was outlined in Senate Report No. 2498 (pp. 30-34).*° 

Following the introduction of S. 3126, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation proposed legislation to the committee with the 
objective of advancing and promoting the progress of scientific re- 
search in the United States, and to provide greater flexibility and 
economy in the administration of such research. As a result thereof, 
a bill (S. 4039) was introduced by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
authorizing Federal departments and agencies engaged in the support 
of basic scientific research at institutions of higher education, or other 
nonprofit organizations, to (1) make grants for the support of such 
research; and (2) vest in such institutions or organizations, without 
further obligation to the Government, title to equipment purchased 
with such grants or contract funds provided for the support or con- 
duct of such research. The authority granted was permissive in na- 
ture, leaving it up to each individual agency to exercise its discretion 
with regard to whether it would use the grant or contract procedure 
and whether it would retain title to equipment purchased under the 
contract or grant. Finally, it did not authorize any new research 
programs or activities or increase Federal expenditures. 

The committee found that under then existing law, all Federal 
departments and agencies which are engaged in the support of basic 
scientific research, were authorized to support such activities by enter- 
ing into contracts with colleges, universities, or other nonprofit organ- 
izations for the conduct of such basic research. Only three agencies— 
the National Science Foundation and the Departments of Agriculture 
and Health, Education, and Welfare—were a authorized to accom- 
plish this work by means of grants as well as contracts. Furthermore, 
as these projects are completed, various problems arise concerning the 
disposition of the equipment used in connection with such research 
activities, title to which is retained by the Government. 

The committee was advised that certain types of research may be 
accomplished more advantageously by means of the contract form; 
whereas others are better accomplished by use of the grant. The 
committee was advised further that a considerable amount of expense 
and unnecessary labor results from the retention by the Government 
of title to equipment used in carrying out research projects due to the 


% See also speech of Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., p. 3 of this report. 
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necessity for maintaining records and transporting and storing such 
property, which is often unsuitable for any other use. 

S. 4039 enables Federal agencies which do not have grant authority 
to exercise discretion as to the legal instrument to be used in support 
of basic research at educational institutions or other nonprofit organ- 
izations, and to retain title to equipment purchased under the contract 
or grant, or transfer it to the institution or organization which may 
be able to use it more productively.*® 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTES 


In response to a request by the chairman of this committee, the 
National Science Foundation submitted information relative to 
administrative progress and programs projected toward the establish- 
ment of scientific institutes, which information forms the basis for 
the following text. 


Research institutes 


The rapid increase in the scope and magnitude of the scientific re- 
search and development effort of the Federal Government since the 
end of World War II has been accompanied by the creation, in par- 
ticular instances, of new institutional and organizational arrange- 
ments for concentrated effort and pooling of scientific resources in 
areas of activity crucial to the national interest. These new organiza- 
tions have taken various forms, but all of these forms are relevant 
to any discussion of “research institutes.” 

Some of these new institutions consist of what essentially might be 
termed Federal laboratories, such as the various institutes of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. However, they differ from the tradi- 
tional concept of a Government laboratory in that, through research 
contracts and grants to universities and other organizations, the re- 
sources bases of those organizations are considerably broadened. 

Others of these new organizations consist of large research and de- 
velopment facilities constructed and owned by the Government but 
operated and managed by a single university.” The postwar pattern 
for this type of establishment was developed by the military services 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. Examples of this type of “re- 
search institute” are the following: 

(a) Jet Propulsion Laboratory operated by the California 
Institute of Technology for the Army (recently transferred to the 
a of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion). 

(6) Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory and the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory operated by the Universities of California and 
Chicago respectively for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(3) Project Lincoln operated by MIT for the Air Force. 

d) Applied Physics aborebens operated by Johns Hopkins 
University for the Navy. 


*© See also report entitled ‘Activities of the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
Goum, | (m Rept. 52, pp. 19-22) for details regarding this act, which became Public Law 
Sv VOF. 

37 Some “research institutes” or “research centers” are operated for the Government by 
Ca such as the Oak Ridge National Laboratory operated for the AEC by 

nion Carbide. 
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A third type of research institute consists of a research facility or 
undertaking carried on for the Government by a group of universities. 
Some of these undertakings are essentially of an applied nature, such 
as the Institute for Defense Analyses * which operates under contract 
with the Department of Defense. Others are devoted to a greater 
or less degree to the conduct of basic research. Examples are: 

(a) Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies ® which is sup- 
ported largely by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(6) Brookhaven National Laboratory which is operated for 
the Atomic Energy Commission by Associated Universities, Inc. 
(AUI).“ 

(c) National Radio Astronomy Observatory, a basic research 
facility located at Green Bank, W. Va., owned and financed by 
the National Science Foundation and operated by AUI under a 
management contract. 

(2d) Kitt Peak National Observatory, likewise a basic research 
facility of the National Science Pouhdation and operated by As- 
sociated Universities for Research in Astronomy (AURA).” 


New research facilities required 


As the facilities required for the conduct of basic research have 
grown more complicated and expensive in many areas of science, oc- 
casions continue to arise where the facilities and manpower required 
are beyond the resources of single universities. Consequently there 
is an increasing number of proposals for the creation of federally 
supported research institutes (but not federally owned) under multi- 
university management. A current example is the proposal for the 
establishment of a National Institute for Atmospheric Research, pro- 
posed last year by a committee appointed by the National Academy 
of Sciences and currently under study by the National Science Foun- 
dation. A summary of the mobilization for this proposal, as set forth 
in the NAS committee report, follows: 

Atmospheric sciences have become increasingly important in recent 
years as a major area in fundamental scientific advancement. Work 
in that field has shown potential for practical application in terms of 
improvements in air transportation and long-distance communications, 
and for establishing a general basis for weather modification and fore- 
casting. While these and other potential “p lications offer substan- 
tial promise, the immediate problem is to roll back man’s ignorance of 
his large-scale environment by vigorous support of a program of basic 
research. 

Such a vigorously supported program, and one of such tremendous 
scope, requires facilities, equipment, and technological assistance be- 


%The Institute for Defense Analyses comprised the following original members: Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Case Institute of Technology; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; Stanford University ; Tulane University. 

# ©RINS comprised the following original members: Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Catholic University; Duke University; Emory University; Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Lonisiana State University ; Tulane Veverety $ University of Alabama; University 
of Kentucky ; University of North Carolina; University of Tennessee; University of Texas: 
University of Virginia; Vanderbilt University. The number of member institutions has 
now grown to 84. 

# AUI comprises the following members: Columbia University; Cornell University: 
Harvard University; Johns Hopkins University ; Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Sean University; University of Pennsylvania; University of Rochester; ale 

niversity. 

4 AURA comprises the following members: University of California; University of Chi- 
cago; Harvard errr : Indiana University ; University of Michigan; Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; University of Wisconsin; Yale University. 
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yond the present, or expected, capabilities of universities. A National 
Institute for Atmospheric Research has been proposed as an appro- 

riate and most effective way of fulfilling many of the Nation’s needs 
or the tools and physical appurtenances for such augmented re- 
search. Further, the Institute would provide coordination, infor- 
mation, and a meeting place for the many professional disciplines 
involved, including physics, chemistry, mathematics, and mete- 
orology. 

The core of the National Institute would be research by competent 
scientists on the fundamental problems of the atmosphere on a scale 
commensurate with their global nature and. importance. The scien- 
tific staff would be comprised, in part, of the Institute’s own personnel 
and, in part, of scientists drawn on a cooperative basis from uni- 
versities and other research groups. 

In June of 1958, the National Science Board adopted the following 
statement of policy with respect to the establishment of National 
Research Institutes (as contrasted to the support of basie research 
at individual institutions) : 

Arguments in support of the establishment of National Research 
Institutes run along the following lines: 

(a) The national needs for basic research are becoming so great in 
particular fields of science that universities faced with rapidly ex- 
panding enrollments cannot be expected at present income levels to 
meet such needs. 

(b) Facilities required for some kinds of basic research are so costly 
as to necessitate concentration of research at a single or a few locations. 

(c) Special or unusual conditions may arise which require a con- 
centration of research efforts at a particular time and in a particular 
field when the existing facilities at universities are inadequate or un- 
suited to the work. 

The National Science Board believes that it is unwise to attempt 
to generalize on this matter across all fields of science. However, the 
following principles apply : 

1. Basic research a graduate training, the primary responsibili- 
ties of institutions of higher education, are generally inseparable. 
Continuous and close interaction between the two functions are neces- 
sary for the effective training of future scientists and for progress of 
science and education. 

2. The establishment of large and costly physical facilities for basic 
research beyond the capacity of a single university may, in some cases, 
require interuniversity, Government, or other sponsorship and man- 
agement. 

3. Access to such facilities established primarily through Govern- 
ment assistance should be encouraged for any competent scientist, 
regardless of his affiliation with the management group. 

4, National needs for large undertakings in applied research and 
development should be met, whenever feasible, through existing re- 
sources and organizations, including industrial sin Government 
laboratories and research centers financed by the Government. 

5. In particular fields or subfields of science, the needed effort may 
be of such character, magnitude, or urgency as to render desirable the 
creation of completely new institutions for specialized basic research. 
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However, in any such instance there must be ample evidence that exist- 
ing facilities are inadequate or inappropriate. Furthermore, such 
new, specialized institutions and organizations as may be created 
should, wherever possible, be established in proximity to, and asso- 
ciated with, one or more institutions of higher learning. 

The National Science Foundation stands ready to consider and 
evaluate proposals for new basic research activities within the fore- 
going principles. 

The President’s Science Advisory Committee also commented as 
follows: 


The U.S. must be both resourceful and wise in devising new means and in 
conceiving new institutions for carrying out the challenging jobs that lie ahead. 
For example, it has been suggested that a special institute should be created to 
work exclusively on new metals and materials, if we are to obtain the strength 


and heat resistance demanded by our unfolding technologies—both military and 
nonmilitary. 


But before proposing such an institute, national policymakers will want to 
be sure that there are not more effective ways for doing the job. Whenever 
large new problems in scientific research push to the fore there seems to be great 
attraction in proposals to create new institutes. But such proposals, if not 
carefully appraised, could undermine long-range success. It may be that attract- 
ing young graduate students into bold new work will be necessary if we are to 
guarantee that requirements for future manpower will be met. If this is true, 
perhaps university research on materials, already substantial, should be ex- 
panded and graduate students educated with a broader and more fundamental 
understanding of materials. The field of materials also represents a promising 
synthesis of ideas which could be effective in underwriting engineering educa- 
tion with supporting research. Perhaps Government laboratories presently 
operated by the Atomic Energy Commission, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the Bureau of Standards, or the Bureau of Mines should be 
encouraged to work more intensively on metals and materials. Also, one must 
take into account the excellent research going on in many industrial laboratories. 
The point to be emphasized is that the decision is not a simple one, and it is 
typical of the many that the Government is not presently well equipped to 
implement. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH SHIP 


In the Congressional Record of February 11, 1959, Representative 
John W. McCormack called attention of the House to the need for im- 
proving Government policies relating to oceanography, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, in December of last year, only a few months ago, the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee made a report to the President, a very interesting 
report, which every Member should study. In that report the Committee said: 

“Oceanography is another promising field which has received inadequate at- 
tention. For the study of the oceans the United States has only a few research 
vessels, all inadequately equipped. A vessel specially designed and constructed 
for oceanographic research has not been built in this country since 1930.” 

That seems clearly to constitute a recommendation for at least the construc- 
tion of another research vessel in that important field of research activity. 
Yet only a few days ago, on February 7, we find that the research vessel Alba- 
tross III has been deactivated. In other words, the President’s Committee on 
Science makes a recommendation which is, clearly, to build another research 
vessel, but only a few days ago the Government agency operating the research 
vessel orders one deactivated. I think the agency of the Government which 
made that order should reconsider it and keep this vessel in active operation. 


42 _ Strengthening American Science,” a report of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, 1958, pp. 21, 92. 
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IMPORTANCE OF STUDIES IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


In a speech in the Senate on February 17, 1959, Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, chairman of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations, commented about the importance of 
studies in oceanography, as follows: 


Mr. President, for many years it has been my privilege to know Dr, Harrison 
Brown, of the California Institute of Technology. Dr. Brown is a dear and 
respected friend of mine, and is a scholar and scientist of very great breadth 
of vision. 

About a year ago, Dr. Brown discussed with me for the first time the state of 
our Nation’s knowledge of the oceans surrounding us, and the fact that the sci- 
entists of the Soviet Union were hard at work not only in rockets and missiles, 
but in oceanography—the study of the oceans and of the life within them. 

I was powerfully reminded that we of the West—the Atlantic Community, 
the nations whose common physical bond is the Atlantic shoreline—have, in 
still another major lapse of attention, very nearly permitted ourselves to be 
left in the wake of another surge of Soviet scientific advance. I came to realize 
how pitifully inadequate was our knowledge of the seas which traditionally have 
been the lifelines of the Western world—over which far more than nine-tenths 
of all our men and material moved during World War II, and over which our 
forces flowed to Korea and to the later trouble spots of the world that required 
the presence of American armed forces. 

I came to realize that the ocean deeps and the offshore shelves of the conti- 
nents would ever increasingly become the arena in which the fateful decisions 
of war might very well be fought. 

The intense concentration of the Soviet Union on submarine development and 
construction—to a degree surpassing by five times the prewar effort of Nazi 
Germany—began to be seen in its proper perspective. Soviet concentration in 
oceanography, Soviet effort on submarine building, Soviet progress in missile 
development, totaled a program of awesome dimensions for the offensive use of 
the ocean spaces. 

Mr. President, let me add that the Soviet Union seeks to make the ocean its 
great base of operations—a base which covers three-fifths of the earth’s surface. 

It is apparently true that radioactive markers have recently been discovered 
off our coasts, and presumably they were planted by submarines for guidance in 
underwater navigation near our major east coast cities. 

This development is just one more warning that if we persist in oversim- 
plifying the Soviet threat, and if we insist on concentrating all our thinking 
and planning in one direction, we are going to go the way of France in 1940. 

$y now we should understand the folly of narrow, doctrinaire thinking 
and planning in the field of national security. The idea that communism 
could be contained by the threat of “massive retaliation’ became an ab- 
surdity almost as soon as it was advanced. Yet how much of our present 
military budget is still a hangover from those days? 

Until the day when the first sputnik went up, we persisted in happy igno- 
rance, in believing what we held an unshakable deterrent in the form of our 
strategic air arm. 

We are persisting yet in believing that because we possess a large family of 
tactical nuclear weapons, we have an effective deterrent against the employ- 
ment of Communist ground forces. The “More Bang for a Buck” slogan coined 
by some Madison Avenue publicist for a political campaign still distorts and 
twists the thinking of those who hold the military purse strings in the admin- 
istration. Yes, not event the Lebanon and the Formosa straits crises have pro- 
duced any concrete demonstration that the top levels of the administration 
realize that the conventional forces are fast rebounding to center stage. 

Today, too, we in the Congress are spending our energies in trying to force 
the administration to press forward with greater urgency in the missile de- 
velopment stage and in the race for the pioneering of space. 

I support the effort to upgrade sharply our efforts in missiles and rockets 
and guidance systems. But I respectfully ask my colleagues: Are we, in our 
frustration, going to fall in the same mistake of putting all our eggs into one 
basket? Granted that there are very substantial military implications in the 
scientific effort to conquer space, and that there are more important psychologi- 
cal ramifications, in terms of national prestige, yet, Mr. President, are not we, in 
36378—59——_5 
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our enthusiasm and zeal, leaving some tremendous gaps in our national armor? 
Are not we, in our preoccupation with the space above our heads, tending to 
forget the unknown depths beneath the keels of our warships and our merchant 
vessels? I believe that we are. 

I also happen to believe that this Nation can afford to spend whatever 
amounts are necessary in order to defend our people and to provide a military 
shield for a constructive and effective foreign policy. 

Among the two great gaps, then, in our national armor is the failure to 
maintain even a fraction of the modernized, mobile, but conventional forces 
needed to deter Communist conventional probings and attacks. 

The second great gap is related both to the problem of dealing with conven- 
tional or limited war and to that of preserving a true deterrent against massive 
strategic attack on the United States. This is the gap caused by our ignorance of 
the secrets of the oceans, the marked failure of the antisubmarine science to keep 
up with the progress being made by the world’s submariners, and the all-out 
construction program of the Soviet undersea force. 

The Soviet submarine threat to the vital sea supply lanes of the Western 
_World, coupled with the probability—as the Chief of Naval Operations indicated 
recently to my subcommittee—that the Soviet Union now has missile-carrying 
submarines, constitute reason enough for us to take serious alarm at the state of 
our sea defenses. This threat is reason enough, in itself, for us to be grateful 
for the monumental service which Dr. Harrison Brown and his distinguished 
colleagues on the Committee on Oceanography are rendering their Nation in 
focusing attention on the low state of the oceanographic art in the West, and in 
proposing hard, concrete, specific measures by which we can regain the lost 
initiative in this critically important field of knowledge. 

But even beyond the military implications of the recommendations made last 
weekend in the committee’s summary of recommendations, the committee has 
set forth other vital arguments which impel us to follow its recommendations. 

A world in which man’s numbers are increasing in geometric proportions, a 
world which—despite our own preoccupation with so-called food surpluses— 
can searcely maintain a sufficient food supply to support life, can hardly afford 
to further overlook the teeming life of the oceans and their vast possibilities for 
increasing the world’s supply of food. 

The problem of the disposal of atomic wastes, the possibilities of gaining suf- 
ficient knowledge of the interaction of sea and land and air to give us a measure 
of climate control, these are also subjects of intense study by the Committee 
on Oceanography. 

The Committee on Oceanography is, of course, a special committee of the 
National Committee of Sciences and the National Research Council. Its study, 
as I have indicated, was made public this past week. 

Mr. President, this group of scientists has undertaken a unique and historic 
effort. Its members have devoted countless and ill-spared hours and days out of 
busy and productive professional lives to confer upon and agree upon a compre- 
hensive recommendation to our people—a recommendation for national action 
that demands detailed and immediate attention of the Congress. 

The proposal is modest in terms of cost. In fact, I was surprised, on reading 
the recommendations last week, that the costs of the shipbuilding programs pro- 
posed and the increase in staffing suggested were not far higher than the figure 
proposed in the committee’s recommendations. 

Briefly, the committee proposes a total national investment of approximately 
$650 million spread over the next 10 years—about one-third of which would go 
to build a modern fleet of 70 oceanographic research vessels—for both basic 
and applied oceanographic research. This is, it should be emphasized, a mini- 
mal figure which will support an effort barely sufficient to stay even with the 
Soviet growth in useful knowledge of the oceans. 

We should be bolder in our investment. 

The committee, after much serious discussion, has decided to recommend that 
there not be a new major oceanographic research agency—and I repeat the 
word “not”—but rather that the program proceed through the expansion of 
existing programs in the Federal agencies and the great educational and scien- 
tific institutions of the Nation. 

This decision throws a special burden on the Congress to examine not one 
budget, but the several budgets of the agencies involved—such as the Navy, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the National Science 
Foundation—and to try to make an evaluation as to whether or not the admin- 
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istration is preparing a properly balanced and sufficient new program in 
oceanography. 

I hope that: the Committee on Oceanography will continue to sit, and will 
accept a new role as adviser and consultant to the several subcommittees of 
Congress which will have the major responsibility for evaluating, judging, and 
voting upon the present and future appropriation requests in the field of ocean- 
ograhy. 

Mr. President, I wish to publicly commend the Committee on Oceanography 
for the splendid beginning it has made, and for the timely issue of chapter 1 
of its monumental 12-chapter report. 

Mr. President, while I recognize that this report is of some length, it is the 
first report we have had since 1949 on the subject of oceanography—the study 
of the ocean floor and the ocean itself. The first committee was established in 
1927 under the chairmanship of Dr. Frank R. Lillie. The second one, of which 
Dr. Detlev Bronk was chairman, was, as I have said, established in 1949. There- 
fore, since no report has been made available to the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, or to the Congress, since 1949, and since these 
recommendations will be presented to the Congress by the President or his ap- 
propriate officer, such as the Secretary of Defense or others, I believe that the 
report should be incorporated in the Congressional Record. , 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that there be printed, at the conclusion 
of my remarks, excerpts from chapter 1 of the report of the Committee on 
Oceanography of the National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 
entitled “Oceanography, 1960 to 1970.” This particular repert, Mr. President, 
should rank in the same classification with the Rockefeller report and the 
Gaither report when it comes to the outlining of some of the means of adequately 
protecting our national security. (See Congressional Record dated Feb. 17, 
1959 (pp. 2280—2287).) 


PROPOSED INSTITUTE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 


The Committee on Oceanography of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council, in a press release dated February 
15, 1959, made in advance of its report to the President, to which 
Senator Humphrey addressed the above remarks in the Senate, pro- 
posed, in effect, the establishment of a National Institute of Ocean- 
ography. The press release, because of its significance in this area of 
consideration, is quoted in full, as follows: ** 


[Press release, Feb. 15, 1959] 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 15—The Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council warned today that 
the United States must—within the next 10 years—double its present rate of 
deep sea research or face serious economic, political and military hazards. 

“Action on a seale appreciably less than that recommended,” the Committee 
declared, “will jeopardize the position of oceanography in the United States 
relative to the position of the science in other major nations, thereby accentuat- 
ing serious military and political dangers, and placing the nation at a dis- 
advantage in the future use of the resources of the sea.” 

This warning came at the head of a list of detailed recommendations released 
by the Committee in advance of a more extensive report to be published later. 
The Committee, appointed in 1957 by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of the 
Academy-Research Council, and supported by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, National Science Foundation, and 
Office of Naval Research, is comprised of the following distinguished members, 
representing varied fields of interest: Dr. Harrison Brown, professor of geo- 
chemistry, California Institute of Technology (Chairman); Maurice Ewing, 
director, Lamont Geological Observatory, Columbia University; Columbus 
O’D. Iselin, retired director, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution: Fritz 
Koczy, professor at the Marine Laboratories, University of Miami; Sumner 





*'See also articles entitled “Top Scientists Warn America To Double Ocean Study 
Effort” (app. Q, p. 154), and “Oceanic Research, Vast Wealth Neglected” (app. R, p. 156), 
Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1959 
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Pike, Lubec, Maine, formerly Commissioner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission ; 
Colin Pittendrigh, professor of biology, Princeton University; Roger Revelle, 
director, Scripps Institution of Oceanography; Gordon Riley, professor at the 
Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory, Yale University; Milner B. Schaefer, di- 
rector, Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; and Athelstan Spilhaus, 
dean of the Institute of Technology, University of Minnesota. 

The cost of the 10-year program, it was estimated, would total $651,410,000 
over and above the present level of support. 

The three principal recommendations of the Committee were that: 

1. The United States Government should expand its support of the marine 
sciences at a rate which will result in at least a doubling of basic research 
activity during the next 10 years. 

2. The increase in support of basic research should be accompanied during 
the next 10 years by a new program of oceanwide surveys. This will require 
a twofold expansion of the present surveying effort. 

8. The United States should expand considerably its support of the applied 
marine sciences, particularly in the areas of military defense, marine resources 
and marine radioactivity. 

To explain the urgent nature of its recommendations, the report points out 
the many benefits that could accrue from intensive oceanographic research— 
in the acquisition of new knowledge, the development of the oceans’ vast mineral 
and food resources, more accurate prediction and possible control of climatologi- 
cal change, and the improvement of military defenses against surprise attacks by 
missile-launching submarines. Excerpts from the report follow: 


New knowledge = 


“The seas present a challenge to man which in magnitude approaches that 
of space * * * We know less about many regions of the oceans today than we 
know about the lunar surface. Yet we have learned enough to know that major 
features of the ocean floor—35,000-foot trenches ; 2,000-mile-long fracture zones; 
flat-topped undersea mountains; broad ocean-long ridges; abyssal plains as flat 
as a calm sea—are uniquely different from anything either on the surface of 
the moon or on the land surfaces of the earth. How and when were these 
features formed and why are they so different? An answer to these questions 
is essential if we are to decipher the history of our planet and its sister planets. 
Part of the answer lies in the records of ancient earth history locked in deep 
sea sediments; part will come from an intensive study of the rocks under the 
ocean. These studies, combined with studies of the waters and the living 
creatures of the sea, will also tell us much about the origin and evolution of life 
on earth. 

“During the last few years, four great subsurface ocean currents—rivers in the 
depths of the sea 1,000 times greater in flow than the Mississippi—have been 
discovered using newly developed current measuring techniques. We suspect 


that others exist and we need to know where the waters come from and where 
they go. 


Ocean resources 


“On the practical side the problems to be solved concerning the oceans are at 
least as urgent as those of space. How many fish are in the sea? No man 
knows, nor do we know what determines the numbers of fishes in different 
regions, the quantities of plant and animal material on which they feed, or what 
could be done to increase these numbers. We must learn these things if we are 
to help solve the increasingly acute problems of providing animal protein food for 
the growing numbers of underfed people in the world. Given more study man 
can economically harvest considerably more food from the seas than is now 
possible. Considering the position of the United States in the community of 
nations, it seems appropriate, even essential, that we lead the way in this 
respect. 

Climate studies 


“We know that the average weather conditions we call climate can change over 
a few decades, and we suspect that changes in the storage of gases and heat in 
the oceans will profoundly influence the process. Studies of the mechanisms of 
interchange between the air-sea boundaries of regions where intense interchange 
occurs and of the slow mixing between the ocean deeps and the surface which 
controls storage of heat and gases are essential for further understanding, hence 
for prediction and possibility of control. 
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Antisubmarine defenses 


“From the point of view of military operations there is no comparison between 
the urgencies of the problems of the oceans and those of outer space. The sub- 
marine armed with long-range missiles is probably the most potent weapon 
system threatening our security today. We will not be in a position to nego- 
tiate an adequate international submarine control and monitoring system until 
we have the ability to make the oceans transparent so that we can track all 
submarines in the oceans, both our own and all others.” 

The report continued : 

“With these problems and prospects in mind, this Committee has attempted 
to assess the steps which should be taken in order that the United States might 
possess outstanding capabilities in the oceanographic field, and in order that we 
might obtain sufficient knowledge in time to ayert a ‘crash’ program—which 
would be wasteful in terms both of money and valuable technical manpower. 

“Of particular importance among the facilities are ships, which are to the 
oceanographer what cyclotrons or reactors are to the nuclear physicist. He 
simply cannot undertake adequate research without them. 

“Our oceanographic research ships are inadequate for the job which must be 
done. Most of the ships are old and outdated. Many are obsolete and should 
be replaced by ships of modern design which will be more efficient to operate 
and from which a greater variety of scientific observations can be made. In 
addition, the number should be increased. 

“The oceanographer also needs improved instruments if he is to penetrate the 
water barrier and learn in detail about conditions at great depths. Accordingly, 
the commitee has recommended the establishment of a program of broad scope, 
aimed at developing and using new instruments and devices for exploring the 
sea. Using new deep-diving vehicles, for example, it is now possible for man to 
observe directly the ocean deeps. It seems highly likely that within the next 
10 years men will descend through the water nearly 7 miles to the deepest 
point on earth. 

= a * a ~ > « 


“To achieve these aims in the next 10 years will necessitate many agencies 
of the Federal Government working together both in planning and in providing 
the moneys. Taking into account the relative degrees of interest and importance 
of oceanography to individual agencies, the Committee recommends: 

“The Navy and the National Science Foundation should each finance about 
50 percent of the new basic research activity except ship construction. The Navy 
should finance 50 percent of the new research ship construction with the Mari- 
time Administration and the National Science Foundation sharing the remainder. 
The Navy, through the Hydrographic Office, should finance 50 percent of the 
deep ocean surveys, while the Coast and Geodetic Survey should finance the 
balance. The Navy should sponsor completely all military research and develop- 
ment operations. The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries should finance the greater 
part of the recommended ocean resources program. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should finance the major part of the research dealing with the problems 
of radioactive contamination of the oceans. The National Science Foundation 
and the Office of Education should sponsor jointly the proposed program for 
increasing scientific and technical manpower in the marine sciences. Efforts 
aimed at fostering international cooperation in the marine sciences should be 
sponsored by the Department of State, the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the National Science Foundation. Other agencies should take respon- 
sibility for certain aspects of the proposed program, particularly the Public 
Health Service, the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 

“Although the bulk of oceanographic research and survey work must of neces- 
sity be financed by the Federal Government, the value of State and private funds 
cannot be overestimated. Such funds are especially helpful for supporting initial 
exploratory basic research and for starting new laboratories. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends: 

“Private foundations and universities, industry and State government should 
all take an active part in the recommended program of expansion.” 


Specific recommendations 


The Committee advocated the broadening of educational opportunities in 
oceanography for graduate scientists through action by universities, the Federal 
Government and the scientific community at large. This might be accomplished, 
the report stated, by increasing the size of oceanographic faculties, by the affilia- 
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tion of oceanographic research institutions with university faculties, the develop- 
ment of new oceanographic centers at universities with adequate existing 
faculties, and the creation of long-term fellowships tenable at more than one 
university. The Federal Government was asked to aid in the financing of the 
recommended faculty increases to the amount of $500,000 a year for salaries 
and other costs associated with the positions. The scientific community was 
asked to undertake more active recruiting of prospective oceanographers among 
undergraduate students of physics, chemistry, biology, and geology. 

Need for new ships cited 

The report undertakes to map out a detailed program for the construction 
of a fleet of research ships, noting that the “conversion of vessels that were 
originally designed for other purposes into research, development or survey 
vessels is to be discouraged.” 

The Committee’s recommendations call for the construction of 70 ships of 500 
to 2,200 tons displacement between 1960 and 1970, which would result in the 
modernization of the present fleet of 45 small vessels and its increase in size 
to a total of 85 ships of various capacities, at a cost of $213 million. Responsi- 
bilities for construction would be assigned to Government agencies with appro- 
priate interests, including the Navy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, National Science Foundation, and the Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

The report also recommended that the Maritime Administration be consulted 
in the designing of all research ships paid for from public funds and that all 
noncombatant surface ships used for research, development, or surveying be 
manned by civilian crews. 

The report further advised that the addition of each ship to research activity 
would result in an accompanying need for about 60 shore-based technicians, 
the construction of about $1,500,000 in shore facilities, and the expenditure of 
about $1,200,000 per year in their operation. It was recommended that these 
costs be divided between the Navy and the National Science Foundation. 

Shore facilities will also be needed for survey ships, the report added. It 
recommended an initial allocation of $750,000 for construction costs and an 
equal annual allocation for operations be made for each new survey ship 
placed in operation. These costs would be divided between the Navy and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Engineering needs 

The Committee declared that the advancement of our knowledge of the 
oceans depended greatly upon the development of radically new devices, the 
improvement of currently available vehicles, and the working out of new 
research techniques. The report called for the development of manned sub- 
mersibles that can operate down to and on the bottom of most of the oceans: 
stable, midocean research platforms; anchored and drifting deep-sea buoys: 
and icebreaking submarines. Need was also anticipated for assigned aircraft, 
up to four-engined ; new engineering techniques for deep-sea drilling and bottom 


sampling; and more effective instrumentation. A 10-year budget of $100,- 
400,000 was proposed. 


Radioactivity in the oceans 


The report recommended that one agency be given overall responsibility 
and authority for regulating the introduction of radioactive materials into the 
eans and another the responsibility for monitoring. Vigorous programs should 
be launched, the report continued, to study circulating and mixing processes in 
the oceans, inorganic transfer of radioactive elements to sedimentary deposits, 
and effect of radioactive elements on marine organisms. It was estimated that 
10-year costs of new research in this area would cost approximately $44,130,000. 


Ocean resources 


Many activities to add to our understanding of marine biological resources 
were recommended, including laboratory studies of fish mortality, behavior, and 
genetics ; feasibility studies on salt-water pond fish culture, addition of nutrients 
to increase the productivity of marine organisms, and on marine transplanta- 
tion; and surveys of ocean life. 

Concerning mineral resources, the report stated: “Existing knowledge is in- 
adequate to determine the feasibility of creating a marine mineral industry.” 

A 10-year budget for new research of $78,540,000 was proposed. 
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International cooperation 


In the field of international cooperation, the Committee recommended that the 
United States offer financial support, through the National Science Foundation, 
to the Special Committee on Oceanic Research of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, and that additional funds be sought to support participation 
in the Special Committee’s proposed year-long study of the Indian Ocean. The 
report further recommended the promotion of increased intergovernmental co- 
operation in oceanographic studies and the encouragement of international pro- 
grams in the use of protein foods from the sea for human nutrition, particularly 
in underdeveloped areas. 

Following is the proposed 10-year (1960-70) budget for new oceanographic 
activity by Federal agency: 


Navy__.- dhe SE Rr : $278, 240, 000 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 78, 040, 000 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 123, 160, 000 
Maritime Administration 

National Science Foundation 

Office of Education 

Atomic Energy Commission - 32, 430, 000 


Bureau of Mines_____- os 2, 600, 000 


wee) ft ; 51, 410, 000 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION—AVIATION METEOROLOGY 


The Department of Commerce has submitted to the 86th Congress a 
request for legislation to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to enter 
into contracts for the conduct of research in the field of meteorology.“ 
In presenting the program to the Congress, the Department sub- 
mitted the following statement in support thereof : 


At present the only specific authority for entering into research contracts in 
the various meteorological fields is contained in section 803 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 783), which authorizes the Department to enter into 
research contracts with public and private agencies for the purpose of increas- 
ing the safety and efficiency of air navigation. 

As a result, the Department, rather than relying upon inherent authority to 
enter into research contracts, places the contracts on the basis that they relate 
to civil aviation. It would appear to be preferable to recognize the value of 
research programs in the entire field of meteorology by removing this artificial 
limitation on such contracts. 

In many cases the most efficient method of accomplishing desired research in 
a particular area of meteorological science is to have all or part of the project 
contracted out to private agencies, such as universities, in order that their 
highly specialized research facilities can be utilized. If the Department were 
to attempt to perform all such research at its own facilities with its own per- 
sonnel, substantial temporary increases in both facilities and personnel would 
be required. Research contracts make available the desired facilities and ex- 
perienced personnel at far less cost to the Government. Enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would constitute recognition of the value of the use of research 
contracts in all fields of meteorology. 

Moreover, it is believed that the enactment of specific legislation authorizing 
such contracts would eliminate possible reluctance on the part of contractors 
to undertake projects not obviously related to aviation meteorology and would 
stimulate the interest of private organizations in securing such contracts. 


A bill, S. 1235, to accomplish the foregoing objectives, was intro- 
cluced by Senator Magnuson on March 2, 1959. 

Also, in the Ist session of the 86th Congress, a bill S. 943, was intro- 
duced on February 5, 1959, by Senator Engle for himself and others, 


* See p. 34, S. Rept. 2498, 85th Cong. 
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to provide for a program of weather modification related in particular 
to the usable water supply in the Colorado River drainage basin, to be 
carried out by the Secretary of the Interior in cooperation with the 
National Science Foundation. Although this bill is narrowly specific 
in geographical scope, the scientific results of the engineering and 
meteorological studies authorized thereby will inevitably, it would 
seem, be of tremendous assistance in copying with worldwide problems 
of this nature. 

In this relation it is important, to note that the Congress by Public 
Law 85-510, approved July 11, 1958, has already directed that the 
National Science Foundation undertake a broad program of study, 
research, and evaluation in the field of weather modification. Pursuant 
to this legislation, the Foundation has formalized its meteorological 
investigations into the program for atmospheric sciences under which 
some 20 grant or contract arrangements for research are now in effect. 
Further, the Foundation has, with respect to the more specialized 
meteorological area of weather modification, entered into an addi- 
tional 10 gi rant or contractual research agreements. 

The essential distinction between Public Law 85-510 and the newly 
introduced S. 943 is that Public Law 85-510 provides for pure re- 
search, whereas S. 943 proposes an active program in implementation 
of research. On the other hand, the legislation requested by the 
Department of Commerce and introduced as S. 1235, referred to 
above, would empower the Secretary of Commerce to enter into con- 
tracts with private or governmental facilities for research into the 
general area of meteorology and thus, to some extent, may represent 


an OV eglepping into the author ity of the National Science Foundation 


under Public Law 85-510. 





EDUCATIONAL LOANS 


Under title III of the Science and Technology Act of 1958, provi- 
sion was made for educational loans to students beyond the secondary 
school level in the physical and biological sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering. 

t was pointed out in Senate Document 90’and Senate Report 2498 
that this general subject would come within the jurisdiction of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, but that this title 
was included, in S. 3126, to emphasize the need for congressional] action 
in developing a program for improvement of education in the sciences. 
Since that committee acted favorably on a number of such proposals 
which were pending before it, and reported a bill which was enacted 
into law as the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 
85-864) , the Committee on Government Operations proposes no fur- 
ther recommendations in the field of science education. 

However, a bill, S. 1205, was introduced by Senator Fulbright on 
February 26, 1959, and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare for the purpose of amending title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, to authorize grants to teachers of modern 
foreign languages to enable them to obtain training in the geographi- 
cal areas to which such languages are indigenous. Thus far, no action 
has been taken thereon. 

For further consideration by those committees of the Congress 
which will have direct jurisdiction over the programs involved, there 
follows a submission by the Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, concerning administrative actions taken 
toward implementation of the various titles of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958.** 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Title I1.—Loans to college students 

Method of operation.—This program provides funds to public and 
nonprofit private colleges and universities for long-term, low-interest 
loans to needy, able students. Funds are apportioned among the 
States on the basis of their relative full-time enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education. An institution wishing to participate ap- 
plies to the Commissioner of Education on or before dates set by him 
and enters into an agreement for the establishment of a loan fund. 
The institution agrees to match $1 for every $9 of Federal funds and 
is responsible for the administration of the fund. Funds are also 
available for loans to the institutions to help it finance its share. Stu- 
dents apply to the participating institution of their choice. No stu- 


* Administrative actions taken pursuant to title IX are set forth on p. 32. 
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dent may be loaned over $1,000 in any year nor over $5,000 in the 
aggregate. Repayment begins 1 year after the borrower ceases to 
pursue a full-time course of study and ends 11 years thereafter. Up 
to one-half of any loan is canceled for service as a full-time teacher 
in a public elementary or secondary school. The loan fund is to be 
liquidated in 1966 and the balance distributed between the Federal 
Government and the institution on basis of relative contribution. 

The law authorizes appropriations ranging from $4714 million in 
fiscal year 1959 to $90 million in fiscal year “1962, totaling $295 mil- 
lion plus appropriations during an additional 4 years through 1966 
for continued support of students receiving assistance up to 1962. Six 
million dollars was appropriated for fiscal year 1959 and an addi- 
tional $24 million is requested in a current supplement plus $1 mil- 
lion for loans to institutions for their share. Thirty million dollars 
plus $1 million for institutional loans is requested for fiscal year 1960. 

Administration of the title—A Student Loan Section in the Fi- 
nancial Aid Branch of the Division of Higher Education was estab- 
lished under the direction of Peter P. Muirhe: id, director of the New 
York State regents scholarships and examinations program. 

The committee was informed that approximately 800 institutions 
indicated that they would participate, but 1,230 filed formal applica- 
tion requesting over $62 million. Those 1,230 institutions represent 
almost 80 percent of total enrolled full-time students in the country. 
Requests have varied from $4 to over $100 per enrolled student while 
the average has been $42 each. The applications were reviewed and 
processed “by the Office of Education and award notices sent to the 
participating institutions to allot the $6 million currently available. 

Additional staff—The establishment of these loan funds in the 
participating schools required that the new organizational unit in 
the Office of Education be established, staffed, equipped, and in full 
operation on short notice. This was accomplished through maxi- 
mum cooperation of existing offices in the Office of Education and 
by the loan of experienced personnel from the colleges. These initial 
problems connected with the administration of the title are generally 
surmounted ; however, continuation of the program and consolidation 
of the control and reporting phases of the operation will require the 
additional staff requested by HEW in the supplemental appropriation 
referred to above. 

Oath and affidavit—Protests were received by the Department 
of Health, I eer and Welfare, relative to the loyalty oath pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act. There seems to be 
considerable agreement that colleges and universities would be 
able to deny Federal loan funds to disloyal persons without the neces- 
sity of requiring all student borrowers to sign an affidavit and oath of 
allegiance. Actu: lly, as has already been ‘pointed out by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and W elfare, the inclusion of the loyalty 
oath requirement in the act results in unnecessary expenditures on 
the part of the Government without making a commensurate contri- 
bution to national security. 

Supplemental request— The initial appropriation of $6 million 
will provide but a token allocation to each institution in terms of the 
total requests for loan funds received from the institutions ($62 
million). In order to serve students who need financial assistance 
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this semester, the Office of Education reports that it is quite urgent 

that an early decision be reached on the $24 million supplemental 

request referred to hereinbefore. 

Title III amd title V.—Administration of programs and problems 
encountered 

Sections 301-304 of title III of the National Defense Education Act 
provide for a program of grants to State educational agencies to 
strengthen science, mathematics, and modern foreign language teach- 
ing in public elementary and secondary schools by the acquisition of 
laboratory or other special equipment, the minor. remodeling of space 
in which to house such equipment, and the expansion or improvement 
of supervisory or related services. Sections 501-504(a) of title V of 
the act provide for a program of grants to State educational agencies 
to assist them in establishing and maintaining programs of testing, 
and of guidance and counseling in public secondary schools. 

Method of operation—State plans are reviewed by Office of Edu- 
cation specialists in the science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
language fields, and in guidance and counseling, for determination as 
to whether the plans conform to specific regulations and guides estab- 
lished by the Office of Education and thus are proper for recommen- 
dation to the Commissioner of Education for approval. The Office 
of Education furnishes consultant field services, holds conferences 
with representatives of State and national educational and scientific 
agencies, and issues publications and reports which describe the oper- 
ation of the programs. This Office also receives and processes loan ap- 
plications, authorizes disbursements, and provides assistance to States 
in developing the necessary program standards, reporting systems, and 
accounting procedures. Additionally, progress made by the States in 
strengthening and improving their respective programs is reviewed 
and evaluated. 

Problems of administration.—Matters of concern involve the lack of 
current enrollment figures in the public and private schools, the 
absence of adequate mailing lists of private schools, and the problem 
of arranging for testing of students in nonpublic schools; this last 
because the Commissioner of Education is required to arrange for 
such testing in any State which has a State plan approved under sec- 
tion 503 but wherein the State educational agency is without legal 
authority to make expenditures in connection with such tests. Also, 
(difficulty has arisen in some States because of the lack of statutory 
authority to accept and to match Federal funds, as required by the 
act. This situation apparently exists only because of the time element 
required by the State legislatures for the enactment of enabling law 
and is expected to be alleviated as rapidly as possible. Also, since 
this is an unprecedented Federal program, the States were caught 
without staffs experienced in preparing operational plans and have 
not been able adequately to inform the local schools as to their part in 
the program. There is also a real and continuing problem in procur- 
ing qualified personnel in science, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, guidance, counseling, and testing, due to the comparatively 
low Federal salary structure. 

Special problems.—Variation in State laws regarding education 
has reportedly created dissatisfaction in some States. For ex- 
ample, some State laws provide that public junior colleges shall be re- 
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garded as a part of the public secondary educational system, while 
other States do not so provide. Regulations based upon the 
act, include in the term “secondary school” public junior colleges 

roviding education beyond the 12th grade if determined under State 
oo to be a part of the public secondary school system. Another 
problem Bes oo the matter of premature State expenditures made 
prior to the passage of the Act. Although such expenditures were 
in conformance with the legislation subsequently enacted, the Office 


of Education necessarily concluded that reimbursement could not be 
authorized. 


Title IV.—Graduate fellowships 


Method of operation—This title seeks to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of facilities for graduate education, 
and to increase the supply of well-trained college and university teach- 
ers. Fellowships are awarded by the Commissioner of Education to 
students who have been accepted by a college or university offering a 
graduate program which the Commissioner has approved. The in- 
stitution makes application to the Commissioner with respect to an 
new or expanded program of study for which it seeks approval. 
These various program proposals are reviewed by a committee of 12 
eminent educators who are advisory to the Commissioner. Institu- 
tions with approved programs are notified of the number of fellow- 
ships which will be allocated to them. The prospective fellow sub- 
mits his application to the institutional authorities who select and 
nominate candidates for consideration by the Commissioner. In 
accepting applications for fellowships, preference must be given to 
persons interested in becoming college teachers. The student must 
maintain satisfactory proficiency and be essentially in full-time at- 
tendance. Each fellow will receive a stipend of $2,000 during the first 
year, $2,200 during the second, and $2,400 during the third year plus 
$400 per dependent. Stipends are to be paid through the institutions. 
The institution receives an annual allowance of up to $2,500 per 
fellow for the cost attributable to each. 

Title IV, unlike the other titles, does not authorize a specific total 
sum but instead “such sums as may be necessary.” One thousand 
fellowships are authorized for the year beginning July 1, 1958, and 
1,500 for each of the next 3 years. Additionally, funds are authorized 
for the ensuing 2-year period beginning July 1, 1962, to provide the 
full 3-year term for the fellowships granted in the terminal year 
starting July 1, 1961. The total number of 3-year fellowships is 
5,500. 

The Congress appropriated $800,000 for the year beginning July 
1, 1958 (that is, the Ascal year 1959), which would finance about 
150 of the 1,000 authorized fellowships. An additional $4.8 million 
is requested in a supplemental appropriation for the remaining 850 
fellowships. The full authorized 1,500 fellowships plus continuation 
of the 1,000 begun in fiscal year 1959 are being requested in fiscal year 
1960, starting July 1, 1959. 

General administration of the program.—Fellowship Section in the 
Financial Aid Branch of the Division of Higher Education was estab- 
lished shortlv after the enactment of the act. under the direction of Dr. 
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J. P. Elder, dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Har- 
vard University. Application forms and instructions were mailed 
on December 1, 1958, to approximately 200 Ph.D.-granting colleges 
and universities for submittal to the ‘Office of Education not later 
than December 31, 1958. Applications were received from 169 
schools requesting 1,040 programs involving 6,000 fellowships and 
the 12-man advisory, committee comprised of eminent educators (as 
referred to above) was convened to assist in the review thereof. Let- 
ters of award of the 160 fellowships to be financed from fiscal year 
1959 funds currently available were mailed the first week in Feb- 
ruary 1959 to the 48 selected institutions. Award action on the re- 
maining fellowships within the ceiling of 1,000 authorized in the 
law for the year beginning July 1, 1958, must await final legislative 
action on the aforementioned supplemental budget request. Award 
action on these remaining 840 fellowships can then be taken on the 
basis of the applications already received and reviewed. 

Special problems.—Delay in approval of the request for the supple- 
mental funds to finance the remaining 840 fellow chine presents a seri- 
ous problem in the initiation of the graduate fellowship program. 
The Association of Graduate Schools has generally adopted a uniform 
policy of offering fellowships around April 1, and requiring student 
acceptance or declination not later than April 15. Unless funds are 
available to make the award of the remaining 840 fellowships before 
March 15, it will be operationally very difficult to gear the new fellow- 
ship program into the accepted pattern for the reason that the great 
majority of fellowships will have been awarded and accepted and the 
issuance of national defense fellowships after the established date 
would lead to unsettling readjustment for both student and college. 
Furthermore, delay would very probably mean that the program would 
be largely out of competition for the better qualified candidates. 


Title V(B).—Counseling and guidance institutes 


Method of operation.—This title authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to contract with institutions of higher education for the 
operation of short-term or regular session institutes to improve the 
qualifications of personnel who are, or will be, engaged in guidance 
and counseling in the secondary schools. Funds mi ry be used for costs 
of instruction, administration and supplies, and to pay stipends of 
enrollees of $75 per week plus $15 for each dependent, Personnel in 
private schools may attend the institutes, but are not eligible for 
stipends. 

he law authorizes $6.25 million in fiscal year 1959 and $7.25 million 
for each of the 3 subsequent years. Two million dollars was appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1959 and request has been made for a supplemental 
appropriation of $1 million; $5 million is being requested for fiscal 
year 1960, 

Administration of the title—A Counseling and Guidance Unit has 
been established in the Financial Aid Branch of the Division of High- 
er Education. Dr. Ralph C. Bedell, Office of Education specialist, has 
been assigned as head of the unit and a small supporting staff has been 
recruited. A descriptive brochure on the program and registration 
forms were sent to all institutions of higher education on December 12, 
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1958. The Office of Education reports that, to date, more than 245 col- 
leges and universities in 43 States have indicated an interest in estab- 
lishing counseling and guidance training institutes and preliminary 
agreements have been made with 19 institutions for the operation of 
such institutes in the summer of 1959. It is estimated that, with funds 
currently available, as many as 40 such contracts will be awarded be- 
fore June 30, 1959. 

Special problems.—A fundamental problem in the administration of 
this title has been the difficulty encountered in obtaining qualified per- 
sonnel, both professional and clerical, aggravated by the urgent need 
for the additional positions covered in the supplemental appropria- 
tion request. 

Title VI—Langquage development program 

Method of operation—This program provides, in general, for 
strengthening and improving the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages in three ways: (1) By contractual arrangement with institu- 
tions of higher education for the operation by them of institutes to im- 
prove the skills and effectiveness of Someenenee and secondary school 
teachers of modern foreign languages; (2) the arrangement by con- 
tract or by direct Fede ‘al operation for research, studies, and surveys 
to improve teaching methods and to develop teaching materials; and 
(3) the arrangement by contract with institutions of higher education 
for the establishment of centers for training in foreign languages 

rarely taught in this country and which are needed by government, 
business, industry, or education. Weekly stipends of $75 plus $15 
per week for each de pendent may be paid to enrollees at institutes, and 
an annual stipend of $3,500, plus travel expenses, may, by administra- 
tive regulation, be paid to persons attending centers. Not more than 
50 percent of the cost of the centers may be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while institutes are fins anced in their entirety by the Federal 
Government. Both the “center” and “institute” programs run during 
the period July 1, 1958—June 30, 1962. 

The law authorizes an amount not to exceed $8 million for part A— 
“Centers and Research and Studies”—in any 1 fiscal year for the 
period July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1962, and $7.25 million each year 
for part B—“Language Institutes”—during the same period. There 
was set aside from fiscal year 1959 funds $400,000 for each part of the 
language development program, a total of $800,000 for the year. A 
supplement: al request has been submitted of $5.8 million for part A 
($1.8 million for centers, plus $4 million for research) and $1.1 million 
for part B. For fiscal year 1960, $7.05 million has been requested for 
part A ($3.05 million for centers and $4 million for research) plus $3 
million for part B. 

ae of the title—A small Language Development Sec- 
tion has been established in the Financial Aid Branch of the Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education, headed by Dr. William R. 
Parker, Distinguished Service Professor of English, Indiana Univer- 
sity. Dr. Parker was formerly the executive sec retary of the Modern 
Language Association. 

A descriptive brochure on this program and registration forms to 
determine college and university interest were distributed December 
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12,1958. The Office reported that approximately 187 colleges and uni- 

versities in 43 States, the District of Columbia, ‘and Puerto Rico have 
indicated an interest in participating in the institute program. Con- 
tracts have been initiated for an 8-week institute at the University of 
Colorado, beginning June 22, 1959, and contracts for three other in- 
stitutes are under negotiation. Fifty-six institutions in 30 States have 
expressed interest in establishing centers for the teaching of rare lan- 
guages. The Office has contracted with the American Council of 
Learned Societies to conduct a sur vey to determine the pressing lan- 
guage needs of the country. The results of the survey will be used in 
determining the types of centers to be established. 

Special problems.—A serious problem’ in the establishment 
of a truly effective national program in language development 
has been the low salary scale of Government employment 
as compared with top professorial levels in academic life. Grade 
GS-15, the top Government salary level in this program, is reported 
to be consider: ibly below the professorial salary range in the leading 
colleges. 

Security of Government employment, often extolled as an outstand- 
ing advantage over private employment, is no greater than the tra- 
ditional security of academic employ ment. ‘onsequently, the Office 
of Education is in a competitively disadvantageous position to attract 
top-level college personnel, and, unless additional supergrade posi- 
tions are made available, top professorial and administrative person- 
nel will not be available to give the essential leadership needed | 
these programs. 


Title VIT (Public Law 85 S64) —New educational media program, 
COO pe pative TeESCAT'C ‘hy progr wn (Publie Law 531. oe Bd Cong. ) 


To administer the new educational media program (title VII, Pub- 
lic Law 85-864) a branch within the Division of Statistics and Re- 
search Services was organized and temporary consultants employed 
to plan and launch the program. One consultant, Dr. Kenneth D. 
Norberg, is responsible for the development of the entire program 
and for personally supe pie oe A of Title VIL: Research and Ex- 
perimentation activities and Dr. C. W. Stone, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is in charge “ part B of title VII, Dissemination 
of Information on New Educational Media. 

A 14-member Advisory Committee, including Commissioner Der- 
thick and Dr. Harry Kelly, Assistant Director for Scientific Personnel 
and Education of the National Science Foundation, has been named 
and convened to establish policies, procedures, and_ priorities. 
Terminal dates for applications for grants have been determined 
(February 1 for the March 5 and 6 meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee and Apr il 1 for the May meeting of the Committee). 

In order to assure a sharper focus of the research and experimen- 
tation on realistic problems in education, outstanding educators and 
researchers are being employed on a part-time basis to review all the 
proposals and to evaluate them in terms of precedent and current 
research supported by other organizations and agencies. 

On March 5 and March 6, 1959, the Advisory Committee will con- 
vene to review for approval or auaaael nearly 200 proposals calling 
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for more than $20 million. The real issue will be how to select from 
this many the very few which can be supported with the $500,000 
available. 

Many applicants seem as concerned with expanding facilities and 
developing the media as with the improvement of the quality of 
education. Another problem, therefore, is to develop the kind of pre- 
cision in the experimentation necessary for the improvement of edu- 
cation that will insure that the projects will be focused on improving 
teaching, utilization of the media for education, and real innovations 
in subject matter presentation. 

The most urgent and formidable task now faced is capturing suffi- 
cient descriptions of what is already being done and establishing an 
evaluation system so that reliable and valid information may be 
provided to schools and colleges for their use in planning the ex- 
panded uses of new media in education. Six projects have been de- 
veloped, and are now being placed under contract to obtain, evaluate, 
and disseminate information about the various uses of these media. 

Part B of title VII is a tremendously important and exciting de- 
velopment in legislation for research in that it obligates the Office of 
Education, the researchers, and the agencies which support research 
to accept some responsibility for the application of research to prob- 
lems in education. Many of the Federal agencies authorized to con- 
duct research are becoming increasingly concerned with relating 
researchers and users of research in such ways that research finds 
expression in policies and procedures. Public Law 531 is now being 
interpreted as having this obligation in that: (a) an effort is made to 
focus the research efforts on significant problems, and (6) the research 
findings are analyzed and used in developing theories of educational 
practice. Out of this process will evolve demonstrations which will 
be supported by the cooperative research program as a part of the 
dissemination process. 


Title VIII.—Area vocational education programs 


Responsibility for the administration of this title was placed in the 
Division of Vocational Education where there is located the current 
program of vocational education. Action was taken to implement this 
new title is designed to train highly skilled technicians. The develop- 
ments to date are as follows: 

Explanation of the title at conferences of chief State school officers 
and executive officers of State boards for vocational education held 
in Washington, D.C., and also at regional meetings at Pocatello, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, New York, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans. 

Regulations for the administration of the title were developed 
and issued as Miscellaneous 3560. This was followed by Miscellaneous 
3561 Suggestions to States in Promoting, Organizing, Operating, and 
Appraising Programs. These documents were sent to State officials 
who have responsibilities in connection with the program. 

Allotments of funds in the amount of $3,750,000 appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1959 were computed and the information on the amounts 
available was sent to the States. 

In this title there is provision for an amendment to the existing 
State plan for vocational education to add a new part, area vocational 
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educational program. A suggested guide for effectuating the provi- 
sions of the amendment was developed and sent to the States. Other 
assistance was given the States in amending State plans. 

Thirty-four States had amended plans approved by the Commis- 
sioner at the close of business January 19, 1959. Of this number, 25 
had received the first payment of title VIII funds, which was half of 
their original allotment for the year. Other States will submit 
amendments as fast as they are developed, and, upon approval, pay- 
ments will be made. 

Recruitment is continuing for the purpose of. securing qualified 
professional staff to assist States in the development of the program. 
Also there will continue to be meetings with governmental and non- 
governmental agencies and groups interested in the development of 
the program. It is expected that through this effort most States 
will ia courses in operation in the first quarter of the calendar year 
of 1959. 

Method 2 operating.—Grants for the subject programs are admin- 
istered by State boards for vocational education in accordance with 
State plans submitted by such boards and approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. This pattern of operation was established in 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. State boards make an annual report 
to the Office of Education showing the use of funds and the accom- 
plishments. The Office of Education provides professional assistance 
to the States and makes program reviews to determine compliance 
with the acts and policies. The Grant-in-Aid Audit Unit of the 
Department makes an annual fiscal audit of the State boards’ accounts 
for vocational education. 

Area vocational programs (title VIIZ).—Current problems under 
title VIII of the National Defense Education Act are outlined as 
follows by the Office of Education: (1) Developing proper concepts 
of the program with State staffs, particularly as to what highly 
skilled technical occupations are and which of these are necessary for 
the national defense, (2) recruiting staff with adequate background in 
the highly skilled technician field for the Division of Vocational 
Education. States and schools have difficulty in securing highly quali- 
fied teaching personnel. 

Extension and improvement of practical nurse training (title IIT, 
Public Law 911, 84th Cong.)—Current problems in the practical 
nurse training program arise as a result of (1) the comparatively high 
costs of such programs and (2) the training program requiring a 
cooperative arrangement between the public school system and a 
hospital in which clinical training is provided. 

Vocational education in fishery occupations (Public Law 1027, 84th 
Cong.).—Current problems in training for fishery occupations are 
(1) need for closer working relationships between vocational educa- 
tion staffs and organizations in the fishery industries, (2) the irregu- 
larity of the fisherman’s time on shore where the instruction is usually 
provided, (3) the fact that fishermen are not accustomed to formal 
training, (4) the limited number of centers in the country that have 
a large number of people employed in the fishery occupations, and 
(5) securing appropriate and adequate equipment for instruction. 


36378—59——_6 
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Title X.—Administration of program and problems encountered 


Section 1009, title X (Public Law 85-864), and applicable regula- 
tions issued thereunder, are administered through a unit established 
in the State School Systems Section, School Administration Branch, 
of the Office of Education. A plan guide and other materials have 
been developed for the use of State education agencies in preparing 
State plans under this title. 

Method of operation—Any State which participates in title X 
does so on the basis of a State plan developed and submitted by the 
State and approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

In processing State plans for approval, each plan is first reviewed 
for ace eptability in terms of nonsubstantive, mechanical requirements. 
In a substantive evaluation each plan is given careful review by con- 
sultants working independently. Following this, an advisory com- 
mittee composed of the head consultant for the project and two other 
specialists in records and reports reviews the plan. After legal re- 
view and clearance, the head consultant completes the evaluation. On 
the basis of this evaluation, the approv: al is recommended to the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Experience thus far in administering title X reveals the urgent 
needs on the part of the State educational agencies for competent 
technical assistance in evaluating existing statistical services, in 
planning agency programs to bring about needed improvements, and 
implementing these programs. To help meet these needs of the States, 
title X Ce ereerg ants— 

Visit the States to provide on-the-spot assistance concerning 
nadie ms such as improving techniques and procedures for 
(a) Collecting, processing, analyzing, interpreting, report- 
ing, speeding up, and disseminating educational statistics. 
(b) Promoting professional growth of statistical services 
personnel. 
(c) Centrally coordinating statistical services. 
2. Work with representatives of groups of States on common 
problems such as— 
(a) Use of sampling techniques. 
(6) Installation and use of machines for processing data. 
(c) Promoting the use of standard terminology, defini- 
tions, and procedures. 
Assist the States in securing additional consultative assist- 
ance to meet special needs in areas such as— 
(a2) Machine accounting and processing of data. 
(6) Organization of data. 
(c) Special techniques. 

Problems of administration—Problems in the administration 
of section 1009 of title X are inherent in the circumstances which 
justify the need for the title. | Statistical services in State education 
agencies are quite generally undeveloped, and it is corollary that State 
exper iences, such as estimating requirel nents or charting programs, 
are often limite * Preparation of State plans, and their implemen- 
tation, seem to be learning experiences as well as efforts toward 
improvement of services. This coincidence tends to contribute to 
slowness in program development. 
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Any assessment of existing statistical services in the State educa- 
tional agencies, however casual, reveals vast differences among the 
States in the progress now made in these services. This makes it 
difficult to establish defined procedures for general use. 

Establishment of legal authority to submit State plans and to 
participate in title X seems to be a problem in some States. Progress 
appears to be underway to correct some of these problems. 

In this first fiscal year (1959) of operation of the National Defense 
Education Act, funds to match Federal funds for title X are limited 
in many States. Programs under this title will be proportionately 
limited until State funds are more adequately available. Presumably, 
more State funds will be contributed to improvement of statistical 
services after this first fiscal year. 

When the problems of administering title X are inventoried, the 
importance of capable consultative service is sharply underlined. 
Individuals who have the knowledge, understanding, and capacity 
to serve effectively as consultants in this field are not easily Lougull 
Securing such personnel is currently a most urgent problem for the 
Office of Education. 

Contributions which have been made toward improvement of sta- 
tistical services in the State education agencies, through the use of 
cooperatively developed handbooks of standard accounts, definitions, 
and measures, are becoming increasingly obvious. The impor- 
tance of these contributions emphasizes ‘the incre: asing urgency for 
haste in the cooperative development and implementation of other 
handbooks and manuals in this field. 

Special problems.—Precedent not existing, estimates of Fed- 
eral funds needed for title X are not easily made. Further compli- 
cation develops from the fact that approval of State plans under this 
title constitutes commitment to pay up to $50,000 yearly to each 
State. This situation makes it difficult to estimate with reasonable 
certainty the budgetary requirements for Federal grants under title X. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


In his budget message, the President reported, under the subtitle 
of “Science, Research and Education,’ on proposed expenditures 
bY the National Science Foundation and the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, in connection with the administration’s 
program for the advancement of applied research and technology. 
as follows: 


Expenditures for basic research, which provide the foundation for advance- 
ments in applied research and technology and assist in the support of our uni- 
versities, will continue upward in 1960. Expenditures for the program of re- 
search grants by the National Science Foundation are expected to reach $80 
million, an increase of $20 million above 1959 and more than double the 1958 
amount. Basic research in other departments and agencies will continue to 
increase over past years. For all agencies combined, it is estimated that Federal 
expenditures for basic research will be about $500 million in the fiscal year 
1960. 

In the field of education, primarily in science and mathematics, this budget 
provides for increased expenditures by the National Science Foundation and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for programs initiated or 
enlarged in fiscal 1959. 
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The National Science Foundation programs are carried out through fellowships 
to individuals and grants to institutions of higher learning. They are chiefly 
directed toward providing encouragement and opportunity for capable students 
to undertake careers in science, improving courses of instruction in sciences, 
and providing advanced training for scientists and science teachers. For ex- 
ample, in 1960, 28,000 teachers—including 1 out of every 6 science and mathe- 
matics teachers in our high schools—will have the opportunity to attend insti- 
tutes devoted to the improvement of teaching in these fields. Expenditures for 
the science-education programs of the Foundation in the fiscal year 1960 are 
estimated at $60 million, an increase of $9 million above the 1959 level, and 
four times the expenditures in 1958. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, under the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, is initiating a program of repayable contributions 
to loan funds for college students and of grants-in-aid to States. The grants, 
which will run for 4 years, will help pay for the testing and counseling of 
high-school students, the equipping of laboratories in the secondary schools, and 
related activities. The budget includes a supplemental appropriation for 1959 
of $75 million to augment the $40 million already available in fiscal 1959 for 
the defense education program and provides $150 million in new obligational 
authority for fiscal 1960 pending further experience with the program. 


In reporting to the Congress on the “Promotion of Science, Re- 
search, Libraries, and Museums,” the President commented: 


For support of basic research, science education, and related programs, $160 
million in new obligational authority is recommended for the National Science 
Foundation, an increase of $22 million over 1959. Most of this increase is for 
the support of basic research projects in universities. The Foundation will 
continue to provide a high level of support for research facilities and for educa- 
tion in the sciences, including fellowships for graduate training. Institutes for 
the supplementary training of science and mathematics teachers, the develop- 
ment of new curriculums in the sciences and mathematics, and other activities 
to improve science education and to interest young people in scientific careers 
are being supported at the same level. 


Under a heading “Promotion of Education,” the message stated : 


The budget provides for new obligational authority of $150 million for the 
second year of operation in the 4-year program under the National Defense 
Edueation Act of 1958. This is an increase of $35 million over the 1959 total, 
which includes a proposed supplemental of $75 million. Of the $150 million for 
1960, $31 million is for the student loan program; $57 million for grants to 
States for improvement of science and mathematics and for foreign language 
instruction ; $24 million for guidance, counseling, and testing programs, for tech- 
nical vocational education programs, and for improving State statistical services. 
The remainder is for national defense fellowships, institutes for counseling per- 
sonnel, activities in foreign language training field, educational media research, 
and loans to nonprofit private elementary and secondary schools for science, 
mathematics, and foreign language instructional equipment. 


INDIRECT COSTS 


Under present practice, certain Federal agencies engaged in support 
of basic scientific research at universities and colleges by grant have 
been allowing, as a part of the grant, an indirect cost factor amount- 
ing to 15 percent of total direct costs. It has been fairly evident that, 
in the vast majority of cases, 15 percent does not provide full pay- 
ment for the university’s overhead expenses. In the last Congress, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare requested funds to 
permit payment of a more realistic overhead rate. However, Congress 
rejected this request and specifically instructed the Department that, 
pending further study, the 15-percent maximum factor must be 
observed. 
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It is the feeling of Government agencies operating such programs, 
as it is of the colleges and universities concerned, that Government 
support of research at such institutions of higher education should 
carry with it full payment for overhead expenses incurred by the in- 
stitution in carrying out the research. In this connection, a report en- 
titled “Recommendations for a Uniform Policy for Paying the In- 
direct Costs of Research Supported by the Federal Government at 
Universities and Colleges” submitted by the Director of the National 
Science Foundation to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in 
June 1955 has been furnished to the committee for ‘its files. 

Since the issuance of the Foundation’s report, the committee is in- 
formed that the matter of indirect costs has received extensive discus- 
sion among Federal agencies and educational institutions. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1958, the Bureau of the Budget issued Circular A—21 setting 
forth principles for costing research and development under grants 
and contracts with educational institutions. A copy of this circular 
has also been made a part of the committee’s files. Since that time, 
discussions have been held between Federal agencies and educational 
institutions regarding questions raised as to whether Circular A-21 
fully meets the needs of both the Federal Government and of the edu- 
cational institutions. 

The committee has also been informed that the matter of indirect 
cost payments by the Federal Government is not dependent upon sub- 
stantive legislation but upon availability of appropriations. It is 
quite clear that Federal agencies generally desire to reimburse the 
universities for the full amount of the indirect costs incurred by them 
in connection with federally sponsored research or, in any event, to 
the extent of as close an approximation of full costs as can be accom- 
plished through a sadly administered method of making such 
determinations. 


OTHER SCIENTIFIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


A number of non-Federal education groups have indicated an in- 
terest in certain aspects of the Federal program for scientific edu- 
cation. 

For instance, criticisms of the Federal program were voiced by the 
executive director of Scientists of Tomorrow, alleging that the NSF 
1959 program of summer institutes in the sciences for high school 
students “usurps Scientists of Tomorrow’s Junior Engineers’ and 
Scientists’ Summer Institute,” and that the program constitutes un- 
fair Government competition. 

The following letter addressed to the chairman of this committee 
under date of January 9, 1959, called attention to a formal protest 
submitted to Members of the 86th Congress: 


ScIENTISTS OF TOMORROW, 


Portland, Oreg., January 9, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN L. McClean, 


Senator, State of Arkansas, 
Washington, D.O. 


Dear SENATOR McCLELLAN: There is something terribly wrong when the staff 
of an agency of the U.S. Government, by arbitrary and capricious action, can 
knowingly, inexcusably, ruthlessly and, apparently, wantonly destroy a private, 
nonprofit organization which is dedicated to, and engaged in important public 
service. 
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The recently announced (about November 10, 1958) National Science Founda- 
tion’s 1959 program of summer institutes in the sciences for high schoo! students 
usurps Scientists of Tomorrow’s Junior Engineers’ and Scientists’ Summer In- 
stitute (JESSI) activity and threatens destruction of the organization. These 
institutes have been announced with arrant disregard for the JESSI program, 
its accomplishment and its potential. 

The board of trustees of Scientists of Tomorrow respectfully calls your at- 
tention to the enclosed protest, with supporting exhibits “ against the staff of the 
National Science Foundation and its announced 1959 program of institutes in 
the sciences for high school students in an effort to preserve certain values 
which are fundamental to our way of life and to a strong and dynamic citizenry. 

Respectfully yours, - 
STANLEY H. Sunrex, Executive Director. 


The National Science Foundation submitted the following memo- 
randum in connection with Mr. Shirk’s complaint : 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1959. 
Memorandum to: Mr. Walter Reynolds, Chief Clerk, Committee on Government 


Operations. 
+ * * * ao a7 * 


* * * we would appreciate your also including a copy of the reply which the 
Foundation has sent to the various Congressmen and Senators who have asked 
about Mr. Shirk’s complaint. A copy of that letter is attached. Since it has 
been sent to a number of persons I have omitted the name of any particular 
addressee. 

CHARLES B. RUTTENBERG, 
Assistant General Counsel. 


(The letter referred to above is as follows:) 





DEAR ——— I appreciate the opportunity you have provided me to com- 
ment on the letter of January 9, 1959 (with its attachment) directed to Senator 
Lister Hill by Mr. Stanley H. Shirk, executive director of Scientists of Tomorrow. 

We have had a great deal of correspondence with Mr. Shirk and this latest 
letter gives us further evidence that our decisions not to support his requests 
have been wise. His request is primarily to act as an intermediary between the 
National Science Foundation and the colleges and universities in providing sup- 
port for a number of summer “exploratory sessions in the sciences” for high 
school students—the so-called JESSI program. The money he requested from us 
(in his last proposal) was, in his own words, “‘to be used specifically in payment 
of the wages due the professional staff of JESSI and other JESSI staff on 
campus * * *.” Among the questions we had to decide, in addition to assessing 
the competence of the JESSI staff, was the desirability of the Foundation work- 
ing through a third party in its relationships with the colleges and universities. 
Notwithstanding our settled policy of dealing directly with the colleges and 
universities, we gave serious reconsideration to the problem. We have con 
cluded again that it is in the national interest for us to deal directly with the 
educational institutions. Discussions we have had with colleges and universities, 
as well as with our advisory panels, have led us to this judgment. 

We have had an interest in the problem of how science training is provided 
for high school students for a number of years. Our staff has been developing 
possible approaches to this problem area since 1954—and had already been in 
touch with several groups conducting similar programs when we first learned 
about the JESSI program from Mr. Shirk of Scientists of Tomorrow. Although 
there are some features of the JESSI program which are somewhat unusual, 
the program is not unique, nor was the idea of providing summer activity of 
this kind for high school students originated by Scientists of Tomorrow. Several 
other groups have at various times sought support from NSF for similar projects, 
and some of these proposals came to us before the original request from Scientists 
of Tomorrow was received. The widespread national interest in summer science 


46 See app. S, pp. 157, 160, for details. 
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programs for high school students is shown by the recent compilation released 
by the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. I enclose a copy 
for your information. 

We have felt, since we first learned of the JESSI program, that one of its 
greatest virtues was the fact that it received support on a local basis. Mr. 
Shirk has on various occasions pointed out the importance of industrial and 
similar support in a project of this kind; we are in thorough agreement on this 
point. Moreover, the proponents of the JESSI idea have been assured that the 
National Science Foundation considers their work to be desirable and in the 
interest of science. 

However, we have on two occasions, discussed the appropriateness of NSF 
support of the JESSI program with our major advisory group for the area— 
the Divisional Committee for Scientific Personnel and Education. This statutory 
Committee is made up of eight individuals of eminence and long experience in 
dealing with matters related to science training. Our action in declining sup- 
port for the proposals received from Scientists of Tomorrow has on both occa- 
sions had the unanimous approval of this group. 

Our newly instituted experimental program to stimulate the _ scientific 
interests of high-ability secondary school students, is only one of the attacks 
we are making on the problem of increasing the quality and number of scientists 
and engineers. It is our hope that these programs will encourage, rather than 
compete with, private programs. 

There are some 3 million junior and senior high school students in the United 
States today, and we estimate that our experimental program will provide 
support for between two and three thousand of them out of the limited funds 
at our disposal for this kind of activity during the current year. The need is 
clear, and there would seem to be ample opportunity for the JESSI program 
and many others. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 

The University of Pittsburgh submitted, on January 5, 1959, a pro- 
posal for a national inventory of human resources, with the objective 
of insuring more effective identification, development, and utiliza- 
tion of human talents. The following are extracts from a summary 
of the plan, which the committee understands has been under study 
for several years: 


As a result of a series of meetings during 1957, several Government agencies 
agreed to support a planning study to determine the needs from a national point 
of view and prepare a specific plan for the program. Through the cooperative 
assistance of the U.S. Office of Education, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the National Science Foundation, and the Office of Naval Research, a 
planning study is underway to develop detailed, specific plans for the full-scale 
project. This planning study has been acomplished by means of a project staff, 
an advisory group divided into four panels, and an executive committee. The 
project is being carried out jointly by the University of Pittsburgh and the 
American Institute for Research. 

It is planned to administer a 2-day battery of approximately 25 psychological, 
educational, and background measures to a 5 percent stratified sample of ap- 
proximately 500,000 high school students in 1,400 schools. This would provide 
a baseline of the measurable characteristics of a large representative sample of 
high school students. These data would then be followed up and related to a 
wide range of later behaviors ranging all the way from whether the students 
leave the farm to whether they go to college, become scientists, enter an armed 
service, become unemployed, and so forth. 

Questionnaires would be sent to each student 1 year after the date of gradua- 
tion from high school to obtain information regarding choices of educational, 
vocational, and marriage activities, the degree of success and satisfaction in 
school courses and work experiences, description of other activities engaged in, 
and description of the student’s perception of himself. 

In later phases of the overall program, it is proposed that followup studies 
be made 5 years, 10 years, and 20 years after graduation from high school. 

The original data including the individual item responses on interest and 
personality tests will be preserved so as to facilitate matching with later sam- 
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ples of important behavioral measures. The matching would be on name, high 
school attended, year of graduation, names of parents, plus other information. 

An important element in the planning phase is the appointment of four ad- 
visory panels to make maximum use of available technical knowledge and ex- 
perience. Some of the Nation’s leading experts have accepted appointments to 
these advisory panels. The chairman of the overall advisory group is Dr. John 
H. Fischer, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. * * * 

The project should result in numerous new discoveries regarding the inter- 
relationships of the individual’s important behaviors and his school, home, vo- 
cational, social, and natural environment, and his underlying talents and abili- 
ties. With such a complete set of data, it will be possible to determine the 
effect of each environment or test factor on each subsequent behavior variable 
taken one at a time holding all other factors constant. 

The end result should be a dynamic census of the talent resources of the 
Nation with new insights into the numerous environmental and social factors 
important to the identification, availability, optimum development, and most 
efficient utilization of human talents. 


TECHNOLOGICAL MANPOWER 


One of the objectives of title III of the Science and Technology 
Act of 1958 was to alleviate the shortage of badly needed technical 
manpower in the Federal Government, by eliminating difficulties en- 
countered by Federal agencies in obtaining the services of outstanding 
graduates in science in competition with private enterprise. 

A section of the bill provided that students who were granted edu- 
cational loans, completed the prescribed courses of study, and ac- 
cepted full-time employment in the Federal Government or employ- 
ment on any project or program designated by the Secretary of 
Science and Technology, would have the loan, including interest, 
canceled, at a rate equal to each year of service in an amount equiva- 
lent to the yearly loans made under the program.*’? The principal of 
this provision was included in section 205(b) (3) of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, which authorizes that— 
not to exceed 50 percent of any such loan (plus interest) shall be canceled for 
service as a full-time teacher in a public elementary or secondary school in a 
State, at the rate of 10 percent of the amount of such loan plus interest thereon, 
which was unpaid on the first day of such service, for each complete academic 
year of such service. 

Although no action of similar import was taken by the Congress as 
regards technical, scientific, or engineering personnel, other acts pro- 
vided for increases in salaries of engineers and scientists and for 
higher entrance grades. According to a release issued by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission on December 30, 1958 (Departmental Cir- 
cular No. 793, Supplement No. 50),** as a direct result of these in- 
creases authorized by the Congress— 
the gap between industry and Federal Government rates has appreciably nar- 
rowed from that which existed for the 1958 recruiting season. Agencies may 
now offer the better qualified, but inexperienced engineer and physical scientist 
with the bachelor degree almost $1,400 above the new normal minimum. In 
addition, Federal agencies will be able to offer to pay travel and transportation 
to the first post of duty in recruiting for 1959 graduates hired in all the profes- 


sional engineering series and in the great majority of physical science 
categories.” 


47 See pp. 51, 52, S. Doc. 90. 
48 See app. T., p. 161, for full text. 
” See p. 41, S. Rept. 2498, and S. Rept. No. 2185, 85th Cong. 
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The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers submitted 
its final report to the President on December 17, 1958.°° The oe 
js quoted from a letter addressed to the President by the Chairman o 
that Committee: 


Your directive establishing the Committee indicated that its main task was 
not to make studies or write reports but to stimulate non-Federal activity and 
to develop an effective, integrated approach among the many organizations con- 
cerned with technological manpower. During the 33 months of its existence, the 
Committee and its staff have worked toward this end. Most of the final report 
is, therefore, devoted to an account of the Committee’s activities and programs. 
It is hoped that the Committee’s experience will be a useful guide to others 
interested in developing the Nation’s corps of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. 

Despite progress in the Committee’s major projects, only a start has been made 
on the immense task before us. It would be misleading to the American public 
and a disservice to the Nation to leave the impression that the termination of 
the Committee means that the job, has been completed. Much progress has been 
made in establishing working groups throughout the country and in the parallel 
task of creating public awareness of the problem. These efforts have, of course, 
been greatly helped by the attention focused on science and science education by 
news of the satellites. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether the sudden spurt of 
public interest during the past year has created enough conviction about the 
seriousness of our manpower problem to provide a sound and lasting basis for 
the formulation and execution of a comprehensive national policy to deal with it. 
Neither the demands which the rapid technological developments already clearly 
foreshadowed will make upon our intellectual resources, nor the broad implica- 
tion of worldwide technological competition seems to be fully appreciated. 

Yet it is obvious that the beginning of what might be called “the scientific 
revolution” will have a deep influence on our whole way of life. Our ever- 
growing need for more highly trained and more highly skilled manpower—to 
support a larger population, a rising standard of living, and an increasingly 
complex technological economy—(1) poses new and difficult problems for our 
educational system and (2) calls for changes in the accepted patterns of labor 
force deployment. During the next few years, when the necessary adjustments 
must be made we shall be faced, on the one hand, with a flood of applicants for 
college entrance resulting from the high birthrate immediately after the war 
and on the other, with a shortage of workers in the most productive age group 
resulting from the low birthrate during the depression. These difficulties, which 
threaten to overcrowd our educational institutions and understaff our produc- 
tive plants, will persist for at least the next decade. 

The Soviet Union has already given us unmistakable evidence that it is mak- 
ing an all-out effort to profit from the scientific revolution. There are ample 
signs that the same goal motivates the leaders of Communist China. There 
should be no doubt about the seriousness of their purpose to outstrip the most 
highly developed countries in the world along the entire frontier of economic 
competition. 

In short, it must be emphasized that our scientific, technological, and other cor- 
relative manpower problems have been intensified rather than diminished since 
the Committee was organized in 1956. 

It is for this reason that the Committee strongly recommends that the Federal 
Government assume responsibility, in the Executive Office of the President, for 
coordinating and stimulating the Nation’s efforts in the development and 
utilization of highly trained manpower. 

The National Defense Education Act and the expanding programs of the Office 
of Education and the National Science Foundation are welcome evidence of the 
Government's practical concern and its readiness to act. The watchword now 
is “follow through.” 


© Full text of the report retained in the committee files. 











OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


Title LV of the Science and Technology Act of 1958 authorized the 
Secretary of Science and Technology to establish, outside the United 
States, cooperative programs for “collecting, collating, translating, 
ebstracting, and disseminating scientific and technological informa- 
tion, and to conduct and support other scientific activities. In carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title, the Secretary was authorized, in 
cooperation with governmental and other agencies of the United 
States and other countries, to use foreign currencies available for 
expenditure by the United States. 


APPROVAL OF USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS IN SUPPORT OF SCIENCE 


Subsequent actions taken in various acts approved by the 85th 
Congress are as follows: 


[Amendment to sec. 104, Public Law 480, by H.R. 12181, 85th Cong., 2d sess, 
June 6, 1958] 


(m) Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong. ; 7 U.S.C. 1704), as amended, is further amended 
by adding after paragraph (j) the following new paragraph: 

“(k) To collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate scientific and 
technological information and to conduct and support scientific activities over- 
seas including programs and projects of scientific cooperation between the United 
States and other countries, such as coordinated research against diseases com- 
mon to all of mankind or unique to individual regions of the globe.” 


Pertinent extracts from Senate Report No. 1627, dated May 26, 
1958, the first conference report (H. Rept. 1941), dated June 20, 1958, 
and the second conference report (H. Rept. 2038), dated June 26, 
1958, relating to the proposed amendment, follow: 


[Extract from 8S. Rept. No. 1627, dated May 26, 1958 (to accompany H.R. 12181) ] 
L. SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


The bill adds to section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480), a new subsection (k) which 
would make it possible to use foreign currencies accruing under title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480 to collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate scientific and 
technological information and to conduct and support scientific activities over- 
seas. It is specified that these activities could include programs and projects 
of scientific cooperation between the United States and other countries, such 
as coordinated research against diseases common to all of mankind or unique 
to individual regions of the globe. 

Activities of this kind authorized by the amendment seem to the committee to 
hold great promise. There is, for example, great need in the United States for 
translations and abstracts of scientific works published abroad. There is equal 
need abroad for such works published in the United States. There are many ex- 
cellent scientific institutions abroad which could do even more effective work 
if they could receive even marginal increments in funds, and these funds are 
frequently available, in local currencies, as a result of operations under Public 
Law 480. Obvious possibilities are raised of fruitful collaboration between the 
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American and foreign scientific communities. This collaboration should be ad- 
yantageous not only in terms of its scientific results but also in terms of better 
people-to-people understanding. This is perhaps particularly true in regard to 
medical research. 

The amendment does not in itself make funds available. It simply authorizes 
the use of Public Law 480 foreign currencies for the purposes stated. The 
amendment leaves to the President the question as to which executive agencies 
will administer these programs. However, it is contemplated that the National 
Science Foundation might be a principal collating and disseminating agency of 
general scientific information and that the Public Health Service would be ac- 
tive in regard to collating, translating, and disseminating medical information. 


[Extracts from sec, 502(1), H. Rept. 1941, dated June 20, 1958 (to accompany 
H.R. 12181) ] 


The Senate amendment amended section 104 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
yelopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480), by adding 
a provision authorizing the use of Public Law 480 currencies for scientific activi- 
ties. Under the provision, Public Law 480 currencies could be used to collect, 
collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate scientific and technological informa- 
tion. They could also be used to conduct and support scientific activities over- 
seas, including programs of scientific cooperation between the United States and 
other countries. Such cooperative projects and programs would include co- 
ordinated research against disease. The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The managers on the part of the House receded and accepted the Senate 
provision. 

Recent events have demonstrated the need for increased emphasis on scientific 
activities. There is an urgent need for translations and abstracts of scientific 
articles and books, both in the United States and abroad. This section will help 
meet that need. Furthermore, the provision will result in the United States, 
through cooperative activities, securing the benefits of increased scientific activity 
and research abroad. It will help in eliminating diseases common to all man- 
kind and those which are common to particular regions. 

The provision does not in itself make funds available to any agency of the 
United States. It authorizes the use of Public Law 480 currencies for the pur- 
poses stated but leaves to the President the question as to Which executive agency 
will administer the program. 


The final conference report amended the second paragraph of the 
original conference report, No. 1941, above, to read as follows: 


[Amendments to sec. 502(1), H. Rept. 2088, dated June 26, 1958 (to accompany 
H.R. 12181) ] 

The managers on the part of the House receded and accepted the Senate pro 
vision with an amendment to make clear that no foreign currencies can be used 
for this purpose unless specific appropriations are made therefor. 

House Report No. 2088 also deleted the fourth paragraph of 
original o ference agreement. 

HLR. 12181 , as agreed to in conference, was approved by the House 
and the Senate on June 27, and by the President, as Public Law No. 
85-477, on June 30, 1958. 

A somewhat similar provision was re in the bill, H.R. 
12954, amendments to the Agricultural Act. Title I of the bill pro- 
posed to amend section 4 of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
— Act of 1954, by inserting a new section 105 to read as fol- 
ows: 


[Amendment to Sec. 104, Public Law 480, by H.R. 12954, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 
June 19, 1958] 


Sec. 105. Section 104 of such Act is amended by adding the following new 
paragraph: 
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“(m) For financing under the direction of the Librarian of Congress, in con- 
sultation with the National Science Foundation and other interested agencies, 
(1) programs outside the United States for the analysis and evaluation of for- 
eign books, periodicals, and other materials to determine whether they would 
provide information of technical or scientific significance in the United States 
and whether such books, periodicals, and other materials are of cultural or edy- 
cational significance; (2) the registry, indexing, binding, reproduction, catalog- 
ing, abstracting, translating, and dissemination of books, periodicals, and related 
materials determined to have such significance; and (3) the acquisition of such 
books, periodicals, and other materials and the deposit thereof in libraries and 
research centers in the United States specializing in the areas to which they 
relate ;”. 


The House report which accompanied H.R. 12954 (H. Rept. No. 
1939) of June 19, 1958, commented as follows relative to this proposed 
provision : 


This section authorizes the use of foreign currencies accruing under title I of 
the act to be used for financing an intensified and expanded program of locating, 
evaluating, translating, and obtaining foreign books, periodicals, and other publi- 
eations outside the United States which are of scientific, technical, and cultural 
significance in this country. Such programs have been carried on rather in- 
teusively by the Library of Congress since World War II and substantial dollar 
appropriations have been used for this purpose. This section would not only 
permit the expansion of this valuable work but would very possibly permit the 
use of some foreign currencies in place of appropriated dollars. 


H.R. 12954, which included other titles comprising a comprehensive 
farm program, was rejected in the House, but the Senate approved a 
companion bill, S. 3420, in amended form on July 23, 1958, providing 
for the extension of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist. 
ance Act of 1954, which would authorize the use of Public Law 480 
funds, as originally incorporated in H.R. 12954. 

In the statement of the managers on the part of the House in support 
of the conference report on S. 3420 (H. Rept. 2694), it was also stated 
that— 


The committee of conference was in complete agreement on the objectives of 
this section (‘Malaria Eradication, Public Health, and Related Uses”), and em- 
phasizes its view that more liberal use should be made of the authority now ex- 
isting in section 104 of the act for financing non-self-liquidating projects for the 
development of human resources and skills. Experience has demonstrated that 
many such constructive projects—for example, in education, malaria eradication, 
and public health—are not suitable for financing on a loan basis. We are con- 
vinced that there are frequently cases of this sort where use of foreign currency 
sales proceeds on a grant basis can serve a higher priority development need 
than would be possible through their use on a loan basis. The conference com- 
mittee deemed the application of section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1953, to grants in such instances to be inappropriate and urges the President 
to make more liberal use of his authorities under this act than has been the 
case in the past. 


The House and the Senate adopted the conference report on S. 3420 


on August 22, 1958, and it was approved as Public Law 85-931, 
September 6, 1958. 


FUNDS FOR SUPPORT OF OVERSEAS PROGRAM 


In accordance with the action taken by the conferees on the bill 
to amend the Mutual Security Act (H.R. 12181) which became 
Public Law 85-477 on July 30, 1958, the Bureau of the Budget sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, on behalf of 
the President, a request for an appropriation in the amount of 
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$5,100,000 (S. Doc. 110) for the purchase of foreign currencies, to be 
used for the dissemination of scientific and technical information and 
supporting scientific activities overseas as required by the language 
of the act. 

The following is a letter from the Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, dated July 24, 1958, addressed to Dr. Alan T. Water- 
man, Director of the National Science Foundation, which sets forth 
the need for these funds, and authorizes the National Science Foun- 
dation to take primary responsibility in presenting the matter to the 
Congress : 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
July 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Dr. WATERMAN: The President recently transmitted a supplemental 
request to the Senate, under the title “Funds Appropriated to the President, 
Translations of Publications and Scientific Cooperation,” for language author- 
izing the equivalent of $5,100,000 in foreign currencies accruing under title I 
of the Agriculture Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
to be available for the purposes of section 104(k) of that act. This section 
was recently added by the Mutual Security Act of 1958 and authorizes the 
use of foreign currencies from the sale of agriculture products abroad for trans- 
lations of foreign scientific publications and for other scientific purposes. The 
$5,100,000 includes $1,200,000 for translations to be contracted for by the 
National Science Foundation and other Federal agencies and $3,900,000 for re- 
search to be sponsored by the Department of Agriculture. 

The authorization for this purpose is proposed to be made to the President 
because there are a number of programs involved in the use of these funds and 
there is a need for flexibility and coordination in the allocation of currencies 
of different countries, the availability of which may change from time to time. 

It is requested that the National Science Foundation take primary responsi- 
bility for justifying and explaining the proposed program of foreign transla- 
tions because of its coordinating role in science information matters and because 
it has already taken the lead in developing a pilot project for translation of 
Russian publications in Israel which is incorporated in this estimate. It is under- 
stood that representatives of other agencies involved in the translation and 
research program will be available to explain further the utilization of $5,100,- 
000 in foreign currencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert BE. MERRIAM, 
Acting Director 


Dr. Waterman appeared before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
riations on July 29, 1958, and submitted the following statement in 

half of this request (pp. 337-348, hearings on H.R. 13450, the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1959) : 


The National Science Foundation has been requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget to act as the principal witness in presenting the request for authorization 
to use the equivalent of $5,100,000 in foreign currencies for the purpose of secur- 
ing translations of foreign scientific literature and for the support of scientific 
research in countries abroad. The foreign currencies required are presently 
available having accrued from the sale of surplus agriculture products under 
title I of the Agicultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. The authority to use such foreign currencies for scientific purposes is 
contained in an amendment to section 104(k) of that act, which was passed by 
the Congress just last month. I would like to request permission, Mr. Chairman, 
to have the letter from the Bureau of the Budget placed in the record as it 
clearly summarizes the program and the reasons for having the requested author- 
ization made to the President. 
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The $5,100,000 requested would be used for two primary purposes: 

(1) $1,200,000 is proposed for use in the translation of foreign scientific litera. 
ture; and 

(2) $3,900,000 would be utilized by the Department of Agriculture for the 
support of scientific research abroad. 

I shall confine my remarks to the translation of scientific literature. Dr. T. ¢. 
Byerly of the Department of Agriculture is here to explain the research program. 

The $1,200,000 for translation of foreign scientific and technical literature 
would be allocated to six Government agencies: the Atomic Energy Commission. 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, the Nationa] 
Institutes of Health, and the National Library of Medicine of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the National Science Foundation. Repre 
sentatives of each of these agencies are here today. 

The funds we are requesting would be used to translate scientific and technica] 
publications into English from Slavic, Oriental, and east European languages 
Foreign currencies are now available in six countries competent to perform such 
translations: India, Indonesia, Israel, Finland, Poland, and Yugoslavia. Bx- 
hibit I, which you have before you, provides a breakdown of the request for funds 
by 'the Federal agencies and the countries in which the translations would be 
made. Satisfactory translation of sicentific literature requires more than the 
ability to translate the written word. It requires also a thorough knowledge of 
the field of science involved. You may immediately question whether people of 
such competence are available. We are confident they are. For example, we 
know that there are over 100 scientists and engineers in Israel who are compe- 
tent to make such translations, and we know there are a number of competent 
scientists in Indonesia who can translate Japanese scientific literature. In each 
of the six countries where we propose to utilize foreign currencies there exists a 
group of scientists and engineers competent to perform the translations. 

The material under consideration for translation is not current issues of 
periodicals or forthcoming books but back issues or older materials which have 
been identified by scientists and engineers as necessary to the understanding 
of the research and development efforts in foreign countries and to the further 
advancement of science in the United States. 

In order to maintain its preeminent position in science and technology, it is 
essential for the United States to have a detailed knowledge of the scientific 
and technical advances in other countries. Since foreign currencies are avail- 
able to the United States, it seems wise for us to make use of such funds to 
employ the intellectual effort of scientists and engineers to assist in research 
projects of interest to the United States and in translating information on 
research and development activities in foreign countries into English. 

The need for such scientific translations has been stated in testimony before 
several congressional committees, and many statements have appeared in the 
public and scientific press of this country pointing out the urgency for increas- 
ing the U.S. effort in making information on foreign scientific research and 
technical developments more readily availale to U.S. engineers and scientists. 
This need has been emphasized by the tremendous advances in science and 
technology achieved by a number of countries in the Eastern Hemisphere. We 
are aware that such countries as the U.S.S.R., China, Japan, and some of the 
east European countries are putting a great amount of their financial and 
human resources into scientific and technical research and development. Since 
most of the scientists and engineers in this country are not able to read the 
east European, Slavic, or Far Eastern languages, it seems essential to take 
steps to make this information quickly and easily available to our scientists 
and engineers. One of the best ways to seeure a review of foreign scientific 
activities is to translate their important scientifie and technical publications. 

Some people have raised the question as to the need for such translations or 
for other projects to determine what the U.S.S.R., Japan, or China are doing 
in science and technology. I would like to point out that in a recent discussion 
hetween a member of my staff and a representative of an engineering consul- 
tant firm it was indicated that there is now available a very good book cover- 
ing advances that the Russians have made in techniques for transmitting elee- 
trical current for long distances with very little loss of power. A Soviet journal 
carried an article on advances in the exploitation of oil by the development of 
a very effective turbodrill. All such advances have tremendous economic value 
to the United States in their application. Of course, the Russian satellite 
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program has certainly shown they are making tremendous advances in the use 
of rocket engines, and examples could be given of the quality of their advanced 
research in the fields-of geophysics, oceanography, electronics, and theoretical 
physics. The Russians have long been known for their strength in mathematics 
and astronomy. Japan is making considerable progress in scientific areas of 
real importance to the United States, and such information as we have indicates 
that China is making a determined effort in science, the results of which we 
should learn more about. 

As you know, the Federal Government has been expending considerable effort 
in translating materials of direct interest to the military and intelligence com- 
munity. In addition, the National Institutes of Health and the National Science 
Foundation in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission and the Office 
of Naval Research have a program for translating the important scientific and 
technical journals published in the U.S.S.R. Currertly there are over 30 
English-language versions of Soviet journals being prepared through subsidy 
by the Federal Government and approximately 20 additional ones published by 
private enterprise in the United States. Also, the National Science Foundation 
and National Institutes of Health have arranged for a clearinghouse on transla- 
tions prepared in the Federal Government by universities, and commercial and 
industrial organizations. This activity is being strengthened by the Office of 
Technical Services in the Department of Commerce, which is assuming respon- 
sibility for the collection and dissemination of translations both Federal and 
non-Federal. Their activities are closely coordinated with the Special Libraries 
Association Translations Center at John Crerar Library, which has been sup- 
ported by the National Institutes of Health and the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Even though these present efforts have been very useful, there has been a 
constant demand for translation of older materials which cannot now be trans- 
lated because limited funds and other priority requirements have dictated that 
current material be translated first. Therefore, very few of these older sig- 
nificant publications have been translated. The National Science Foundation 
during the past few months has explored with the Government of Israel the 
possibility of that country translating and publishing noncurrent Slavic books 
and periodicals. As I mentioned earlier, this exploration has progressed to the 
point where we know Israel has more than 100 scientists and engineers whose 
efforts can be used for this purpose. Israel has the organization and facilities 
for preparing these translations and for editing, publishing, and distributing 
them. Present information indicates that the cost for translating, editing, pub- 
lishing, and distributing both in the United States and in Israel is approxi- 
mately $25 a page. Preliminary investigations indicate that there are scientists 
and engineers, as well as competent organizations, in India, Indonesia, Finland, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia to carry on similar translation projects. I would like 
to emphasize that we will use the scientists and engineers in these countries to 
translate into English publications in the oriental and Slavic languages, in which 
we have a major interest. There is sufficient information to indicate that the 
engineers and scientists in these countries have the language competence both 
in English and in other languages to prepare English-language versions of publi- 
cations of major interest to the United States. 

Plans are underway to develop a coordinated program among the six agencies 
for these translation projects. To this end, the representatives of these agencies 
have had meetings to lay preliminary plans for instituting effective projects if 
the funds are made available. The proposed allocation of funds and the coun- 
tries selected shown on exhibit I, before you, is one result of this coordinated 
program. 

The $1,200,000 will enable these 6 agencies to have translated, published, and 
distributed at least 48,000 pages of selected scientific and technical literature. 
Precise figures of cost in each country are not available at this time, since detailed 
negotiations have not been carried on with organizations in these countries, 
except for Israel, which I mentioned earlier. 

I would like to emphasize that this will not be a group of six isolated programs 
but will be a single coordinated, cooperative venture in which not only interests of 
the agencies directly involved, but also other Federal agencies will be taken 
into consideration. In fact, in the pilot project now underway with Israel the 
list of inaterials submitted to Israel for consideration was a composite of the 
leeds of several Government agencies engaged in research and development 
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work. This general pattern is expected to be followed in negotiations with other 
countries. 

We believe that, if Congress is willing, the development of foreign translations 
projects such as this pilot project will enable the Federal Government to markedly 
expand its knowledge of scientific and technical activities of other countries in 
the world and at the same time assist the United States in developing usefy] 
working relationships with scientific and technical organizations of other coun- 
tries that will lead to other benefits in addition to the translation of material, 
Therefore, we earnestly urge this committee to give favorable consideration to 
this request for funds. 

There are present at this hearing representatives from each of the six agencies 
interested in translation who will be glad to furnish information regarding their 
plans if the committee wishes. Dr. Adkinson of the Foundation’s Office of Scien- 
tific Information is also here to answer questions if the committee so desires, 
However, you may wish to defer questions until you have heard the testimony 
of Dr. T. C. Byerly, Deputy Administrator, Production Research, Agricultura] 
Research Service, regarding use of that portion of the funds requested for 
research projects. 


EXxHIsit I 
Suggested distribution of funds to be used for translations requested under 


sec. 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
as amended 























National 
Atomic Institutes Depart- Depart- National 
Energy of Health ment ment of Science 
Commis- and of the Agricul- Founda- Total 
sion National Interior ture tion 
Library of 
Medicine 
| 
i — 2 shaticakine one $30, 000 |....-.--- |} $125,000 |.....-- $155, 000 
Indonesia... - - - in j 45, 000 |_.- | 50, 000 $50, 000 145, 000 
Israel _ _-- .-| $50,000 j-.-- | $50, 000 200, 000 300, 000 
RR nig aia 50, 000 | | 50, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 200, 000 
Poland. _.-._- _...| 80,000 | 100,000 | 75,000 | +100, 000 |___._. 325, 000 
Yugoslavia. -..- devvhineene din ball 25, 000 | FR OE iewteasens 75, 000 
Nt occendaeerel 150, 000 175, 000 | 200, 000 | 378, 000 | 300, 000 1, 200, 000 
| | | 


NoTe.—These allotments by agency and apportionment by country were recommended by 
representatives of the agencies and the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations, in accordance with this 
request, included the necessary appropriation authorization for the 
utilization of $5,100,000 for the purchase of foreign currencies to be 
used for disseminating scientific and technological information for 
supporting scientific activities overseas. The committee commented 
on this amendment to the supplementary appropriation bill (H.R. 
13450) in its report to the Senate (S. Rept. 2350) on August 13, 1958, 
as follows: 


These funds were requested in Senate Document No. 110 for supporting, 
through the use of foreign currencies available from the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, scientific, and technical programs of U.S. agencies in foreign 
countries by the translation of foreign publications and the conduct of cooperative 
scientific research between the United States and other countries. Under the 
coordination of the National Science Foundation, the committee understands 
that $1,200,000 is planned for use in the translation of foreign literature under 
contract for the agencies concerned, and that $3,900,000 is planned to be utilized by 
the Department of Agriculture for the support of scientific research abroad. 
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The House agreed to the Senate amendment and this item was in- 
cluded in the act as approved by the President. 

It is understood that the request for the utilization of $5,100,000 
during the remainder of 1958 was considered to be a minimum, and 
that the executive branch will submit to the 86th Congress a request 
for adequate appropriation authorization for the purchase of foreign 
currencies to be used in an expanded program for the development of 
scientific activities in overseas areas. 

A comprehensive explanation of the objective of title IV is set forth 
in Senate Document 90 (pp. 52-56). 


STUDY OF U.S. PARTICIPATION IN AN INTERNATIONAL HEALTH, CULTURAL, 
AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM-——-SENATE RESOLUTION 347 


Senate Resolution 347, authorizing a study of worldwide health 
activities was introduced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Or- 
ganizations, on July 25, 1958. It was approved by the Senate on 
August 18, 1958, following favorable consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration (S. Rept. 2360, 85th Cong.) 

The purpose of Senate Resolution 347 is, broadly, to authorize the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations, or any subcommittee 
thereof, to make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to 
the international activities of the Federal executive branch depart- 
ments and agencies relative to worldwide health matters, and of any 
and all matters pertaining to intergovernmental relations between 
the United States and international organizations of which the United 
States is a member, encompassing matters pertaining to international 
health research, rehabilitation, assistance, cultural, educational and 
exchange of persons programs, including but not limited to (1) the 
general authorization of funds for the future to enable the programs 
efficiently to achieve their purposes, including the use of U.S. appro- 
priations and foreign currencies generated by U.S. Government aid 
and the sales of farm surpluses; and (2) the coordination of pro- 
grams related to international health, culture, educational, and ex- 
change of persons on the part of interested U.S. Government agencies, 
including but not limited to, the programs of the Department of State, 
the International Cooperation Administration, the United States 
Information Agency, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and the National Science Foundation, in appropriate coopera- 
tion with nongovernmental organizations. 

The committee was authorized to employ technical and clerical 
assistance and consultants on a temporary basis, and to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, and personnel of any department 
or agency of the Federal Government, with the prior consent of the 
heads of such departments or agencies and also the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration. The committee was required to report 
its findings and recommendations at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. An appropriation of $30,000 was 
authorized to meet the necessary expenses of the study. 


86378—59-——_7 
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Although the resolution, as shown above, also authorized the study 
of international cultural, educ ational, and exchange of persons pro- 
grams, the subcommittee, after careful consideration, agreed not to 
make operative this aspect of the wna. 

Following approval of Senate Resolution 347, the Committee on 
Government Operations redesignated its Subcommittee on Reor gani- 

zation as the Subcommittee on Reorganization and Intern: tional Or- 

ganizations, and referred the resolution to it for appropriate action. 
A project director was appointed, and two professional staff members 
of the full committee were assigned to assist the subcommittee in the 
task. 

At the outset, and because of the limited time at its disposal, the 
subcommittee decided to focus its attention on documenting interna- 
tional medical research programs and international medical assistance 
or service programs now in operation. The subcommittee’s objective 
was to work with the Federal departments and agencies which carry 
on activities in those areas, in order to develop information on which 
to base such legislative action as may be deemed necessary to brin 
about better international coordination partic ipated in by the U Inited 
States; and to eliminate overlapping and duplication of such activities 
us may be, in the judgment of the subcommittee, essential to the devel- 
opment of an adequate program. 

As an initial step, the subcommittee developed a nine-page prelim- 
ins wy work plan setting forth its objectives and inviting comments 

from the various agencies of the Federal Government and from the 

major nongovernmental organizations in the United States which have 
an interest in international health and medical research, as well as 
from various intergovernmental and nongovernmental organizations 
abroad. 

A tremendous amount of detailed material, submitted to the sub- 
committee in response to its invitation, is now being analyzed and 
edited, and, concurrently, the subcommittee has been conducting a 
series of conferences in Washington, D.C., with pertinent officials of 
the Federal Government, American and foreign scientists, and with 
representatives of interested organizations. 

During November and December 1958, the chairman, and members 
of the professional staff, conferred with officials of health ministries in 
the United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Germany (including West Berlin), Norway, and the Soviet 
Union. Conferences were also conducted with officials of the 
World Health Organization, the International Labor Organization, 
UNESCO, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 

As this study progresses, the subcommittee plans a series of reports 
on international health and medical research. On November 10, 1958, 
the first of these, entitled “International Medical Research: A Com- 
pilation of Background Material,” was issued as a committee print. 
It was prepared by the National Institutes of Health at the request 
of the subcommittee, and cont ains a 117-page survey of developments 
in the medical arts from the classical era of Hippocrates. Included are 
such matters as the significance of foreign contributions to present 
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knowledge in major areas of medical research; an outline of inter- 
national communications in the medical sciences; a brief history of 
American medical research; and present programs of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

The second report of the subcommittee entitled “Statutory Author- 
ity for Medical and Other Health-Related Research in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment,” was released on February 25, 1959, as a committee print. 
This report is a compendium of the existing basic Federal statutory 
authority for medical and health research, including laws passed dur- 
ing the 85th Congress. : 

The third report in this series, 2 committee print entitled “The 
Status of World Health,” was released on March 10, 1959. This re- 
port, prepared by the U.S. Public Health Service at the request of 
the subcommittee, sets forth, in chart and text, an overall view of 
world health proble ms designed to offer insight on a subject of interest 
to all mankind. 

Also in preparation is the interim report of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations, which will include 
an outline detailing Federal budgetary and expenditure provisions of 
all Federal departments and agencies in the international health and 
medical research fields, and a report entitled “The Armed Forces and 
Medical Research,” detailing the stake of the Military Establishment 
in health research in war and peace. 

The subcommittee plans to hold extensive hearings during the 86th 
Congress, covering the entire area under study, with witnesses from 
Federal departments, medical organizations, and lay groups; to issue 
additional reports and publications designed to clarify major prob- 
lems of international medical research and service; and to conduct 
on-the-scene conferences and studies of health research and assistance 
efforts in other parts of the world, such as Latin America. 

Throughout its operations, the subcommittee will concentrate on 
securing the judgment of outstanding experts with a view toward 
formulating recommendations for increased efficiency of Federal and 
international health and medical research activities. 

Upon recommendations of the Senate Committees on Government 
Operations and Rules and Administration, the Senate approved a res- 
olution (S. Res. 42) on February 3, 1959, to extend these studies dur 
ing the Ist session of the 86th Congress.”' 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION REPORT ON UTILIZATION OF FUNDS FOR 
OVERSEAS SCLENCE PROGRAMS 


In response to a request from this committee, the National Science 
Foundation submitted the following brief report on the utilization 
and present status of the program authorizing the use of foreign cur- 
rencies under Public Law 480: 


In July 1958, Dr. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation, 
presented, on behalf of interested Federal agencies, the Government’s program 
for translation and publication of foreign scientific literature and for research 
activities to be undertaken in foreign countries utilizing foreign currencies 


‘See app. U, p. 164, for extracts from 5S. Rept 


2” S6tL Cong., submitted to the Senats 
in behalf of S. Res. 42. 
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generated under the Agricultural Trade, Development, and Assistance Act of 
1954. 

Subsequently, Congress appropriated 5.1 million for these purposes, of which 
1.2 million was earmarked for translations and 3.9 million for research. The 
Science Information Service of the Foundation subsequently coordinated the 
requirements of five Government agencies (AEC, Agriculture, Interior, NIH, 
and the National Library of Medicine) for foreign translations and arriyed 
at a mutually satisfactory arrangement. The countries in which these curren- 
cies are available are India, Indonesia, Israel, Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Chile, and Pakistan. It was decided to concentrate initial efforts in the first 
six countries. Negotiations were commenced with representatives of the first 
four countries. The response of these countries’ representatives was enthusias- 
tic; in addition, during the course of the International Conference on Science 
Information held in Washington in November, contacts were made with respon- 
sible scientific information representatives of Poland and Yugoslavia and pre- 
liminary agreement was received looking toward the negotiation of translation 
programs in those two countries. The principles of a contract between the 
Foundation and the Israel Foundation’s trustees have been agreed upon for the 
translation of Russian scientific literature and for its publication, and this 
program will go forward in the near future. 

Coordination of 104(k) activities in the science information field is being 
accomplished by the Foundation with the advice of an interagency committee, 

The Foundation has also undertaken responsibility for establishing an inter- 
agency group to advise on the carrying out of the noninformation aspects 
of section 104(k). Guidelines for this group are being worked out and 
several meetings have been held by an ad hoc committee established for the 
purpose. Meanwhile, the President has signed Executive Order 10799 desig- 
nating the Foundation to carry out the President’s responsibilities in connection 
with section 104(k).™ 


52 See app. V, pp. 170, 171. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS, 86TH CONGRESS 


Significant actions thus far in the 86th Congress include the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Introduction of S. 676, the Department of Science and Technol- 
ogy Act of 1959, on January 23, 1959, by Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (for himself and others), to create a Department of Science 
and Technology. This bill, which is limited to the essential action 
sought to be accomplished by title I of the Science and Technology Act 
of 1958, was referred to the Committee on Government Operations. 
Hearings are scheduled to be held on April 16 and 17, 1959. 

(2) H.R. 5612, introduced on March 12, 1959, by Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso, to create a Science and Technology Agency. This 
bill, while similar to S. 676 (see (1) above), differs therefrom in these 
major respects : 

(a) H.R. 5612 proposes creation of an independent “agency” 
instead of a “department,” as proposed in S. 676. 

(6) H.R. 5612 proposes that there be transferred to the new 
Science and Technology Agency only the National Science 
Foundation, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the National Bureau of Standards. In addition to those or- 
ganizations, S. 676 would transfer, to the new Department of, Sci- 
ence and Technology, the Atomic Energy Commission and various 
functions of the Smithsonian Institution. 

(3) On March 3, 1959, the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences established the Subcommittee on Governmental Or- 
ganization for Space Activities, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Stuart Symington. 

(4) The Senate passed, on March 10, 1959, and the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics has voted to report favorably, a bill, 
S. 1096, to authorize an additional appropriation in the amount of 
$48.3 million for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fiscal year 1959. 

(5) H.R. 4986, introduced on February 25, 1959, by Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso, and H.R. 4997, introduced on the same ae by Rep- 
resentative James G. Fulton, to establish a National Science Academy. 

(6) H.R. 5266, introduced on March 4, 1959, by Representative 
Overton Brooks, to establish a program to foster and promote conduct 
of basic and supporting scientific research. 

(7) In January 1959, joint hearings were held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and by the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of the Senate relative 
to the general national defense position of the United States. 

(8) Continuing hearings by the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics with respect to its entire jurisdictional area. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX A 
[S. 676, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create a Department of Science and Technology, and to transfer certain 
agencies and functions to such Department 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Department of Science and Tech- 
nology Act of 1959”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established an executive department of the Govern- 
ment to be known as the United States Department of Science and Technology 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Department’”’), at the head of which shall be a 
Secretary of Science and Technology (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary’), who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive compensation at the rate provided by 
law for heads of the executive departments. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec. 3. There shall be in the Department an Under Secretary of Science and 
Technology, such Assistant Secretaries as shall be determined by the President 
to be necessary, and a General Counsel, each of whom shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall perform 
such functions and duties as the Secretary may prescribe, and shall receive 
compensation at the rate provided by law for under secretaries (other than the 
Under Secretary of the Department of State), assistant secretaries, and general 
counsels, respectively, of the executive departments. The Under Secretary (or, 
during the absence or disability of the Under Secretary, or in the event of a 
vacancy in the Office of the Under Secretary, an Assistant Secretary determined 
according to such order as the Secretary shall prescribe) shall act as Secretary 
during the absence or disability of the Secretary or in the event of a vacancy in 
the Office of Secretary. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 4. Except to the extent inconsistent with this Act, all provisions of law 
applicable to the executive departments generally shall apply to the Department. 


SEAL 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart- 
ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may, without being relieved of his responsibility there- 
for, and unless prohibited by some specific provision of law, perform any func- 
tion vested in him through or with the aid of such officials or organizational 
entities of the Department as he may designate. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Sec. 7. The National Science Foundation, together with its personnel, property, 
records, obligations, commitments, and the unexpended balances of its appropria- 
tions, is transferred to the Department where it shall exercise its functions sub- 
ject to the supervision and direction of the Secretary. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. The Atomic Energy Commission, together with its personnel, property, 
records, obligations, commitments, and the unexpended balances of its appro- 
priations, is transferred to the Department where it shall exercise its functions 
subject to the supervision and direction of the Secretary and shall be known as 
the Atomic Energy Administration of the Department of Science and Technology, 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 9. The National Aeronautics and Space Administration, together with its 
personnel, property, records, obligations, commitments, and the unexpended bal- 
ances of its appropriations, is transferred to the Department where it shall 
exercise its functions subject to the supervision and direction of the Secretary, 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The National Bureau of Standards in the Department of Com- 
merce, together with such personnel, property, records, obligations, commitments, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds as are 
determined by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to be used primarily 
with respect to functions being administered through such Bureau, is trans- 
ferred to the Department, and all functions of the Secretary of Commerce being 
administered through such Bureau are transferred to the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish a component of the Department separate 
from the National Bureau of Standards through which he shall administer the 


functions being carried out through the radio and cryogenic laboratories at 
Boulder, Colorado. 


TRANSFERS FROM SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Sec.11. (a) The following functions of the Smithsonian Institution are trans- 
ferred to the Secretary : 

(1) All functions being administered through the Division of Astrophysical 
Research ; 

(2) All functions being administered through the Division of Radiation and 
Organisms; 

(3) All functions transferred to such Institution under the provisions of part 
VIII of Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1946 (relating to the Canal Zone 
Biological Area) ; 

(4) All functions with respect to the exchange of scientific publications being 
administered through the International Exchange Service; and 

(5) Any other functions of such Institution which are determined by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to relate primarily to scientific research not 
related to museum or zoological purposes. 

(b) All personnel, property, records, obligations, commitments, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds, which the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget determines are used primarily in relation to 
any function transferred under the provisions of this section, are transferred to 
the Department. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to authorize any transfer which 
in the opinion of the Attorney General cannot be made because of the provisions 
of a private bequest or other grant to such Institution. 


TRANSFER MATTERS 


Sec. 12. All laws relating to any agency or function transferred under this 
Act shall, insofar as such laws are not inapplicable, remain in full force and 
effect. Any transfer of personnel pursuant to this Act shall be without change 
in classification or compensation, except that this requirement shall not operate 
to prevent the adjustment of classification or compensation to conform to the 
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duties to which such transferred personnel may be assigned. All orders, rules, 
regulations, permits, or other privileges made, issued, or granted by any agency 
or in connection with any functions transferred by this Act, and in effect at the 
time of the transfer, shall continue in effect to the same extent as if such transfer 
had not occurred, until modified, superseded, or repealed. No suit, action, or other 
proceeding lawfully commenced by or against any agency or any officer of the 
United States acting in his official capacity shall abate by reason of any transfer 
made pursuant to this Act, but the court, on motion or supplemental petition 
filed at any time within twelve months after such transfer takes effect, showing 
a necessity for a survival of such suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a set- 
tlement of the questions involved, may allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the appropriate agency or officer of the United States. 


EXPENDITURES AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 13. The Secretary is authorized to make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent at the seat of government and else- 
where, for lawbooks, books of reference and periodicals, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, and as may 
be provided for by the Congress from time to time. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 14. The Secretary shall make at the close of each fiscal year a report 
in writing to Congress giving an account of all moneys received and disbursed 
by him and the Department, describing the work done by the Department, and 
making such recommendations as he shall deem necessary for the effective per- 
formance of the duties and purposes of the Department. 


AMENDMENT 


Sec. 15. Section 158 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 1), is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: 
“Eleventh: The Department of Science and Technology.” 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 16. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Department to carry out the provisions of this Act and to 
perform any other duties which may be imposed upon it by law. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 17. The provisions of this Act shall be effective on its date of enactment, 
except that sections 7 through 11 shall be effective after ninety days following 
such date. 





APPENDIX B 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


More than a year ago a many-pronged effort was launched to underwrite the 
strength of American science and technology as one of our essential resources 
for national security and welfare. At that time I asked my Science Advisory 
Committee to make a study of ways in which the Federal Government could 
best serve this objective. 

The Committee has recently presented its report on “Strengthening American 
Science” to the Cabinet. I believe it is of such importance and timeliness that 
it should be given broad distribution. 

One of the specific recommendations of the report calls for the establishment 
of a new Federal Council for Science and Technology, a body to promote closer 
cooperation among Federal agencies in planning their programs in science and 
technology. I have approved the establishment of this new Council and have 
asked that the appropriate Executive order be prepared for bringing it into 
existence without delay. It is my hope that this new Council will improve 
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the planning and management of Government research programs and will fa- 
cilitate the resolution of common problems and promote greater interagency 
cooperation. 

In making public this report, I call particular attention to the conclusion of 
the Science Advisory Committee that the task of further strengthening U.S. 
science is so broad that Government, industry, universities, foundations, and 
individuals all have essential roles to play. The future growth and strength of 
American science will depend upon the efforts of all of these parts of our na- 
tional community if we are to rise to the demands of our times. 

DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHI'E House, December 27, 1958. 


STRENGTHENING AMERICAN SCIENCE 
THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Of all the forces shaping and reshaping life in America, some of the most 
insistent and powerful spring from science and technology. The full power of 
these forces could scarcely have been envisaged by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion however great their interest in science, and, as a result, the Federal Govy- 
ernment, over the years, has had to improvise—and has sometimes done so bril- 
liantly—a variety of ways to undertake scientific research and development in 
areas of great national need. In the 13 years since the end of World War II, 
science and technology have pushed to the forefront of national life with an 
urgency that no Congress or President serving in the first four decades of this 
century could have imagined. This year the U.S. Government will spend over 
$5 billion on research, engineering and development, substantially more than it 
spent in the entire four decades 1900-39—and more than the total Federal 
budget of a generation ago. 

This year’s Federal money will pay for about one-half of all the scientific 
research, engineering, and development carried out in the United States. The 
other half will be paid for by industry, by universities, and by private research 
foundations. Less than half of the Federal research and development budget 
is spent in Government laboratories; most of it is spent in laboratories owned 
and operated by industry, universities, and other private groups. The largest 
sponsors of Federal research and development are the Department of Defense, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the National Science Foundation, the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, 
and Commerce, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. To- 
gether these eight departments or agencies administer over 95 percent of the 
total Federal research and development budget. 

It is apparent from the size of this effort that the Government exerts a powerful 
shaping influence on all U.S. science and technology. Not only the Nation’s 
security but its long-term health and economic welfare, the excellence of its 
scientific life, and the quality of American higher education are now fatefully 
bound up with the care and thoughtfulness with which the Government supports 
research. If this support is halting and erratic, if it emphasizes mechanism 
and “hardware” to the neglect of fundamental understanding, if it lavishes 
money on a few popular fields and starves others of importance, if it fails to 
encourage exceptional men and exceptional programs, the net result could be 
an impoverished science and a second-rate technology. 

One of the clearest lessons to emerge from the history of science is that various 
scientific disciplines—seemingly unrelated—have a way of stimulating and 
fructifying each other in an unexpected manner. This complex back-and-forth 
interplay is the life and soul of science and technology—there can never be too 
much of it. The most impractical thing that can be done in designing and 
directing programs of scientific research is to worry over much about how 
“practical” they are. The secrets and treasures of nature are hidden in the 
most obscure and unexpected places. It is clear, therefore, that the strongest 
scientific program is the program with the greatest breadth and scope. It is 
impossible to predict from which quarter the next scientific advance will come; 
but we can try to make sure that the Nation has able people at work across the 
whole scientific frontier. 

Considering the speed and recency with which the United States has been 
thrust into the new age of science, the Nation must be more determined than 
ever before to shape its policies and methods to achieve new levels of excellence. 
In the past, major advances in the Government’s management of science have 
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come about under the pressure of emergencies. Ways now must be found for 
recognizing the importance of stability and other long-term goals, while pre- 
serving the flexibility to respond to emergencies. 

The heightened importance of science is increasingly imposing new require- 
ments on Government to move forward on the broadest possible front. Re- 
search programs demand not only greater stability and continuity, but also, 
a more balanced division of effort among the various categories of research 
and development. Purposeful consideration needs to be given to the capital 
requirements associated with expanded scientific activity in order to support 
and exploit new research opportunities, as well as to improve and sometimes 
invent the tools of science themselves, and to provide scientific organization 
equal to the most advanced techniques. 

By properly relating science to its policymaking, by improving the manage- 
ment of its own research programs, and by devising thoughtful means for sup- 
porting research in private institutions, Government can more effectively use 
science and technology not only to solve today’s specific problems, but also 
to provide in the years ahead continued leadership on a wide scientific front. 

No one should infer from this report that U.S. science is beset with fatal 
flaws or deficiencies. Actually, it has a scope and depth unequaled anywhere 
in the world. In less than a generation, the United States has wrested scientific 
leadership from its birthplace, Europe, and since 1945 over half of all Nobel 
prizes in the sciences have been awarded to Americans. The Federal Govern- 
ment has played an important role in this achievement. But continued leader- 
ship in science will require a more diligent and farsighted effort on the part 
of Government—as the largest supporter of research—to see that its influence 
on U.S. science is informed and guided by wise and coherent policies. 


THE PROBLEMS AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 


The current period seems an especially fitting one for the Nation to make 
a searching study of the administration of its scientific and technological pro- 
gram—to inquire into its strengths, weaknesses, problems, and requirements. 
A strong case can be made for intensifying the Nation’s scientific effort in a 
dozen or more fields, ranging, for example, from geophysics and biophysics to 
linguistics and social psychology. A better understanding of geophysics would 
reduce the cost and difficulty of finding new raw materials, needed in ever- 
increasing volume. A deeper knowledge of biophysics would contribute to the 
understanding of heart disease and cancer, which together cause nearly 70 per- 
cent of all deaths in America. Advances in linguistics could greatly simplify 
the unsolved and growing problem of formulating and communicating new 
knowledge. And advances in social psychology might help to reduce tension 
and conflict at every level of human intercourse—in our communities, in busi- 
ness and industry, in Government, and even among nations. 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Government to see that the vast sums it 
will be spending on research and development in the years ahead are spent as 
fruitfully as possible. For lack of fully integrated policies and an adequate 
organizational structure in the past, the national program has seemed at times to 
be seriously deficient in stability, in continuity, in balance, and in giving proper 
emphasis to creative research in the overall allocation of funds. Too often, 
starts and stops and changes in research programs have thrown the national 
effort off balance and have damaged morale in laboratories vital to the national 
defense and well-being. 

Many vital public and private laboratories dependent on the Government for 
assistance still cannot look forward to stable or sustained support. Each year 
numbers of them must set aside valuable time to go back to the supporting 
agency, hat in hand, seeking another year’s financing. Often a large laboratory 
must assemble funds from a number of Government agencies and then perform a 
complicated juggling act to adjust equipment costs, overhead, and salaries to 
match its income. 

The unremitting—and legitimate—military pressure to obtain new weapons 
tends inevitably to unbalance the national research and development program by 
overemphasis on development and technology. “Research and development” is 
an elastic term that covers a broad spectrum of activities which encompass basic 
research (the search for new knowledge and understanding), applied research 
and exploratory development (early efforts to convert science into technology), 
and, finally, development itself (the calculated effort to design and build some- 
thing new and useful). 
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Of the Government’s total research and development budget, it is estimated 
that about 6 percent is earmarked for basic research. The remainder pays for 
applied research and the development of an almost endless list of “things”—such 
as ballistic missiles, jet planes, satellites, nuclear reactors, insecticides, vaccines, 
drugs, computers, rocket fuels, and space suits. Especially since the Korean war 
the money available to develop “things” has risen far more swiftly than the 
money available for basic research. 

Also undernourished, along with basic research, is “anaAlytical engineering” 
or applied or supporting research—the sophisticated scrutiny of available 
knowledge to determine what sort of “things” are possible to build, or to invent 
(if need be) and which are not, and what may be the magnitude of their cost, 
It is obvious to everyone in “development” that the design of “things” is handi- 
capped at every turn both by lack of basic knowledge and the critical analysis 
of what it is possible to create with the knowledge available. While difficult 
to prove, there is little doubt that a more vigorous support of basic research— 
and “analytical engineering”—over the past decade would now be paying rich 
dividends in making ‘“‘things” easier and less costly to develop. It also would 
minimize the need for expensive crash programs. In any case it is difficult to 
imagine more fruitful and prudent ways to spend the taxpayer’s money than on 
basic and applied research. Today, the average American’s contribution to 
basic research, in the Federal budget, is less than $2 a year. A relatively 
small increase in this figure, by reallocation of funds, could have a tremendous 
impact on the national science program. 


The challenge of new frontiers 


With more emphasis on basic studies, the Government would be able to 
nurture research in wholly new areas of science. These new areas arise, from 
time to time, out of basic new discoveries, often tied to the invention of new 
scientific instruments. The most dramatic example of this kind is the im- 
mense stimulation given to nuclear physics by the invention, some 30 years 
ago, of machines that accelerate atomic particles. 

In other areas of science, notably meteorology, progress has been handicapped 
by lack of tools and facilities adequate for the job at hand and of adequate num- 
bers of trained research personnel. The United States now spends less than $5 
million a year for basic research in meteorology, yet a single tornado can de- 
stroy scores of lives and ruin millions of dollars worth of property. And 
Hurricane Diane, of 1955, produced record floods in five States and a billion 
dollars’ worth of destruction. Compared to the immense forces at work in 
these great storms, man’s efforts at understanding have been puny and in- 
effectual. Commendably, private and Government action is now being initiated 
on a proposal made early this year by a special committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, which recommended a substantially greater effort in 
atmospheric research. 

Meteorology is just one example of a field deserving greater attention. Some 
others are geophysics, radio astronomy, biophysics, linguistics, and social 
psychology. Oceanography is another promising fleld which has received in- 
adequate attention. For the study of the oceans the United States has only a 
few research vessels, all inadequately equipped. A vessel specially designed 
and constructed for oceanographic research has not been built in this country 
since 1930. 

The United States must be both resourceful and wise in devising new means 
and in conceiving new institutions for carrying out the challenging jobs that 
lie ahead. For example, it has been suggested that a special institute should 
be created to work exclusively on new metals and materials, if we are to ob- 
tain the strength and heat resistance demanded by our unfolding technologies— 
both military and nonmilitary. 

But before proposing such an institute, national policymakers will want to be 
sure that there are not more effective ways for doing the job. Whenever large 
new problems in scientific research push to the fore there seems to be great 
attraction in proposals to create new institutes. But such proposals, if not 
earefully appraised, could undermine long-range success. It may be that at- 
tracting young graduate students into bold new work will be necessary if we 
are to guarantee that requirements for future manpower will be met. If this 
is true, perhaps university research on materials, already substantial, should be 
expanded and graduate students educated with a broader and more fundamental 
understanding of materials. The field of materials also represents a promising 
synthesis of ideas which could be effective in underwriting engineering edu- 
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cation with supporting research. Perhaps Government laboratories presently 
operated by the Atomic Energy Commission, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the Bureau of Standards, or the Bureau of Mines should be 
encouraged to work more intensively on metals and materials. Also one must 
take into account the excellent research going on in many industrial labora- 
tories. The point to be emphasized is that the decision is not a simple one, 
and it is typical of the many that the Government is not presently well-equipped 
to implement.’ 

Despite the pressing need for tackling new scientific and technological prob- 
lems with large-scale facilities, we must give full scope to the individual 
scientist who prefers to work alone or in small groups. He must be given the 
opportunity to work as he deems appropriate, for the history of science has 
taught us time and again that the memorable advances—the kind that shape 
technology for decades and centuries—usually are the work of rare minds, able 
to see beyond what others believe to be the pressing problems of the day. 

To provide certain large new facilities, such as high energy nuclear accelera- 
tors, will take sizable investments of capital for which Government may have 
to be the primary source. To support outstanding individuals and small groups 
working in highly speculative areas, a logical and appropriate source of sup- 
port is the private philanthropist—either an individual or a foundation or a 
corporation. 

The importance of strong and continued private support of science can 
scarcely be overemphasized. As in the past, private foundations—either by op- 
erating facilities of their own or by supporting university research—can move 
with a speed and boldness that Government will always find hard to imitate. 
Nor should it try. The private foundation is especially able to attract adminis- 
trators, deeply devoted to science, who can make a rewarding career of search- 
ing the universities for the exceptional young men and the exceptional pro- 
grams that need and deserve encouragement. Government can seldom hope 
to work on the intimate scale that this search requires. 

Relatively modest private outlays can be of great value, for example, in sup- 
porting the careers of able young people who may be attracted into new scientific 
disciplines through fellowships. While Government and private fellowships are 
available to stimulate study in new fields, students may be inhibited from 
choosing careers in new scientific areas if they fail to see opportunities for 
further professional growth. If these fields are to prosper, private sources of 
funds must provide academic chairs and professorships or other long-term sup- 
port which Government finds difficult to guarantee. It is vitally important, 
therefore, that the Government’s science policy does not discourage private sup- 
port of science and, indeed, that it takes pains to encourage more of it. 

The job of strengthening U.S. science is so broad that there is ample room for 
Government, industry, universities, foundations, and individuals to find a chal- 
lenging and rewarding role to play. And it is vital to the future growth of 
American science that all these components participate in the support and en- 
couragement of research. 


GOVERNMENT PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 


As administrator of a vast and highly diversified research and development 
effort, the Government faces a task of almost incredible complexity. On the one 
hand it seeks fundamental new knowledge about nature—starting inside the 
atom and extending to the edge of the universe—and, on the other, it must seek 
solutions to a myriad of practical and urgent problems, ranging from the de- 
sign of ICBM’s and nuclear powerplants to the treatment of mental illness and 
cancer. What research will uncover, no one can foresee, nor can anyone fore- 
see how a development project may benefit from an obscure finding in one 
corner of the great edifice of science. 

Considering the dimensions and complexity of its task, it would be surprising 
if the Government had devised the most effective ways and means for managing 
such a gigantic and varied program. There have been other attempts in the 


_1In a policy statement on the subject of “National Research Institutes” issued by the 
National Science Board in June 1958, the Board, in commenting specifically on new 
institutions for basic research, stated: “In particular fields or subfields of science, the 
needed effort may be of such character, magnitude, or urgency as to render desirable the 
creation of completely new institutions for specialized basic research. However, in any 
such instance there must be ample evidence that existing facilities are inadequate or 
inappropriate.” 
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past to relate the research and development activities of various agencies to 
each other and to research carried on outside of Government. From time to 
time the National Security Council and the Operations Coordinating Board have 
drawn upon the advice and help of various Government agencies in formulat- 
ing national policies in specific areas of science and technology. In addition, the 
National Science Foundation has developed and recommended national policies 
for the promotion of basic research and science education. The Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific Research and Development also has con- 
stituted a useful mechanism for the exchange of information among research 
and development agencies and has been a source of policy recommendations 
dealing principally with scientific and technical personnel problems and the 
administration of Federal laboratories. But these attempts have had limited 
objectives and the fundamental problem remains unsolved. Each agency and 
department continues to formulate its own policies in science and technology 
with insufficient reference to the policies of others. Without in any way en- 
croaching upon the freedom and authority of each department or agency to 
manage its own programs, there is still an opportunity to pull together the 
policies developed in different agencies of the Government with a view to inte- 
grating and reconciling them as a whole. 


What route to improvement in planning and management? 


It should be possible to increase the country’s strength in science and tech- 
nology, not by asking for vast new sums of money, but by spending available 
sums more wisely, by discovering new opportunities for fruitful research, and 
by encouraging various Government agencies and departments who support re- 
search and development to work steadily to increase the quality of their plan- 
ning and management efforts. 

For the last 12 months the President has had, for the first time, the services 
of a special assistant for science and technology. The special assistant, in 
turn, has been strongly supported by the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Committee has opened new channels of communication between the 
White House and the Nation's scientific community, and has offered advice and 
recommendations vitally affecting public policy both domestic and foreign. 

What is still lacking is an effective instrument of Government made up of 
representative Government officers, that can promote closer cooperation among 
Federal agencies in planning and managing their programs in science and tech- 
nology and in achieving their coordination. One suggestion frequently made is 
that all the Government’s numerous scientific and technological operations be 
brought together in a single department—presumably under a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank. In evaluating this suggestion it is well to be mindful that many 
of the scientific and technological activities of existing departments—notably 
Defense, Interior, Agriculture, and Health—are directly related to the missions 
of these departments and could not be satisfactorily administered by a single 
department far removed from the problems that are supposed to be solved. 
Other scientific programs, notably those of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the National Science 
Foundation, are of a unique nature and in support of specialized missions so 
that their present administration by individual agencies would appear, after all, 
to be the most effective. 

It is also important to recognize that Government agencies and departments 
need considerable independence and latitude to carry out their assigned respon- 
sibilities. The Department of Defense, with its complex requirements for weap- 
ons and Weapons systems, must be free to sponsor imaginative and creative re- 
search—both basic and applied—if its development programs are not to hecome 
sterile. Yet a way must be found to preserve this departmental freedom, while 
encouraging all agencies to meld their individual efforts under broad common 
policies that seem both reasonable and desirable. 

An instrument of Government for bringing to the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology in an organized way, the advice and assist- 
ance of policy officials in the major research and development agencies could 
help immeasurably in developing policies for improving the planning and man- 
agement of the scientific and technical programs of the Federal Government. 

Such an instrumentality could serve as— 

1. A means for considering the impact of Government research and de- 
velopment programs on nongovernmental programs and institutions for the 
purpose of furthering in every proper way the general advancement of 
American science and technology. 
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2. A channel of communication and a source of policy recommendations to 
the special assistant and to the President from the Federal agencies and 
departments actually charged with the responsibility for planning and 
operating programs in science and technology. 

3. A means by which Government agencies could jointly consider pro- 
posed policies, plans, and programs and the impact of such proposals on 
their own programs or administrative policies and practices. 

4. A means for achieving common implementation of policy decisions in 
the fields of science and technology by promoting cooperative action among 
the Government agencies concerned. 

Meeting the need 

After studying this complex problem, the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee recommends the creation of a new group composed of policymaking rep- 
resentatives drawn from those Government agencies which spend substantial 
sums for research and development. This new group, which might be known as 
the Federal Council for Science and Technology, would have broad responsibili- 
ties for advising the special assistant to the President as to policies which would 
facilitate the resolution of common problems and would help promote interagency 
cooperation in developing plans and programs designed to strengthen the na- 
tional effort in science and technology. It would seem appropriate that the 
Chairman of the Council for Science and Technology be the President’s Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology. In addition to being the President’s 
principal science adviser, he sits in on meetings of the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council. When appropriate, policy matters growing out of the delibera- 
tions of the Council could be brought before the President, the Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, or all three, by the special assistant. For 
it is, indeed, his responsibility to see that public policy benefits from whatever 
contributions science and scientists may be in a position to make. 

In recommending policies and other measures that will promote more effective 
planning of Federal programs in science and technology, the Council should pre- 
pare a projection of the program costs needed to meet the scientific and tech- 
nological needs of the Federal Government. In preparing the projection, the 
Council should carefully examine the plans of individual agencies, and seek to 
promote full cooperation among them in developing programs that will meet their 
common scientific and technological needs, but which will eliminate unnecessary 
overlap and duplication. The projection should include estimates of new capital 
requirements and take into account the proper utilization and balance of the 
scientific and engineering resources the Government requires. It should also 
consider the level and type of research financed by the private sector of the 
economy, and see, so far as possible, that public and private efforts are comple- 
mentary. In evolving a long-range projection the Council should act with 
detachment and responsibility so as not to encroach upon the prerogatives of 
departmental secretaries, agency heads, or the Bureau of the Budget in the 
annual budget process. The long-range projection should be submitted to the 
President or the Cabinet after appropriate review by the special assistant in 
consultation with the Science Advisory Committee. 

For the Federal Council for Science and Technology to discharge its large 
responsibilities effectively, it will need able members with adequate authority. 

The secretary of each Government department with scattered research and 
development activities should delegate general policy responsibility to a single 
individual who will be able to represent effectively all the technical activities of 
his department as a whole. In such cases, the position of the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering in the Department of Defense exemplifies the 
type of representation the Council needs. Other agencies that are primarily 
scientific should be represented by their directors or agency heads. The Bureau 
of the Budget might also advantageously assign an observer in view of the 
Bureau’s overall responsibilities in Government planning and management. 

It also will be necessary to meet the Council’s staff requirements. Staff sup- 
port could be furnished by the office of the Chairman with assistance from person- 
nel in the National Science Foundation and in other departments and agencies. 
The National Science Foundation makes numerous basic surveys in science both 
inside and outside of Government, and good liaison between the Foundation and 
the Council would be helpful and productive. The Bureau of the Budget also 
could be helpful to the Council in evolving its plans for meeting long-range needs 
in science and technology and in determining capital requirements. Nowhere in 
Government today, for example, is the total research and development budget 
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adequately reviewed as a whole distinct from the program of an individual agency, 
Nowhere is it reviewed in terms of its technical content and objectives apart 
from budgetary examination. Nor is there a current procedure for separately 
reviewing the research portion of the total budget. The uncoupling of research 
from development in the budget process would be of considerable assistance 
in determining the appropriate level of support of each of the several cate- 
gories of research and development as well as the soundness of the total allo- 
cation. 

Establshment of a Federal Council for Science and Technology will not au- 
tomatically solve all the management problems of the Government’s research, 
But if the Council acts wisely and boldly, and if it is supported enthusiastically by 
the various agencies concerned, it can play a profound role in underwriting 
the U.S. scientific leadership in the years ahead. 


STRENGTHENING GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES 


Government departments also can do a number of things individually to im- 
prove their own management of research—and insure a fuller and more eco- 
nomic use of their scientific resources. As a first step, top policymakers in 
Government departments should be helped to appreciate the manifold ways sci- 
ence and technology could assist them in carrying out their departmental missions 
and responsibilities. 

In this regard the patterns prevalent in industry are worthy of careful study. 
An industrial complex composed of independent operating divisions, each with its 
science and engineering activity, usually has on the policy staff a vice president 
for research. This official makes and coordinates policy and does the corpora- 
tion planning for all new technical activities. 

Presently, there are several scientific bureaus within Government departments 
which do not have a comparable means for reporting to their secretaries. The 
Secretary of each department concerned should appoint an appropriate assist- 
ant to keep him in intimate touch with the department’s scientific and technical 
staffs and provide policy supervision over their activities. This assistant could 
bring technical facts to bear on the business of policymaking and represent his 
department as a whole in coordinating national policy in science and tech- 
nology. 

Once the overall scientific and technical needs of a department are under- 
stood and defined, the supporting missions of each laboratory or technical group 
could be more carefully determined. A mission, clearly stated, will greatly help 
a laboratory to plan and execute a vigorous and imaginative program. If these 
missions are significant in terms of national need and in scientific content and 
challenge, they will enable a department to provide better balance between 
its in-house research and that performed outside of Government. 

There are excellent private and public laboratories working on programs for 
the Federal Government. The choice between these two types of operations 
should be based on careful judgments of where the work can best be accom- 
plished. Both Government and industrial firms have facilities and experience 
that would be difficult for the other to duplicate. Sometimes a university, with 
its academic strength, provides the more suitable environment. Stili, however, 
some Government researchers have tended to lose heart as the number of con- 
tract-operated laboratories has grown over the last decade. Government 
laboratories are vital national assets whose activities will need to keep pace 
with the growing magnitude of Federal research and development programs. 
Undue reliance on outside laboratories in placing new work of large scientific 
interest and challenge could greatly impair the morale and vitality of needed 
Government laboratories This is an important reason why it is necessary to 
understand those factors in Government laboratories which can improve morale 
and add significantly to their capabilities. 

Inadequate personnel policies and practices can inhibit the healthy growth 
and development of the Government’s technical activities. Morale will suffer 
if Government salaries cannot be made more competitive with industrial re- 
search salaries. Congress and the Civil Service Commission have recently made 
some welcome salary improvements, but more needs to be done. Attempts 
should be continued, for example, to make Government salaries more flexible at 
the beginning levels. Recognizing, however, that it may never be possible, or 
desirable, to equalize Government and industrial salaries completely, it is im- 
perative that Government departments pay closer attention to cultivating sig- 
nificant research programs and formulating attractive policies that will appeal 
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to imaginative and creative people. For example, scientists and engineers 
should be given frequent opportunities by their agencies to attend, expenses 
paid, national and international meetings in their field. It has been demon- 
strated many times—notably in universities—that a unique challenge and a 
proper atmosphere can make up for some of the monetary inequalities. 
Another basic requirement for making Government research attractive is to 
provide openings for scientists and engineers at the highest rungs of the ad- 
ministrative ladder. There are still departments where it is not possible for a 
technically trained civilian to assume full responsibility for the management of 
a laboratory. If an individual is denied the opportunity to assume major re- 
sponsibilities or continue his professional growth, there will be a further re- 
duction in the attractiveness of technical careers for civil service personnel. 
Government laboratory operations sometimes suffer from improper financing. 
A pattern has been established in which a few laboratories receive only a part 
of their operating budget from the particular department, bureau, or agency to 
which each reports. The balance is obtained through transfers. This practice 
not only hinders the director of the laboratory in planning a rational program 
but also introduces instability among programs and personnel. If fiscal ar- 
rangements of this kind were corrected, these laboratories could serve the 
Nation more efficiently. Departments could benefit in this regard by further 
emulating the general trend in industry which is moving away from piecemeal 
financing as it strives for more efficient utilization of technical manpower. 
Finally, Government laboratories must be given the freedom by their depart- 
ments to do the basic research necessary to support their clearly defined mis- 
sions. They also need authority to negotiate contracts and make research grants 
necessary for a mutually profitable relationship with private scientific communi- 
ties. Congress has recently extended the authority of Government agencies 
with operations in the research field to do both, and this action is most helpful. 
Some of the administrative and operational problems in Government labora- 
tories can be solved by actions of individual departments; others will require 
action by the proposed Council for Science and Technology, and still others may 
require legislation. However, the main value to be recognized is that in many 
technical and scientific areas Government laboratories have been, and still are, 
the source of leadership and excellence. This distinction can and should be 
preserved and the unique resources represented by Government laboratories 
should not be permitted to atrophy. 
These few suggestions should be but a part of a continuing study as to ways 
the Government as a whole, and its scientific agencies individually, might dis- 
charge still more effectively their responsibilities in science and technology. 


GOVERN MENT-SPONSORED RESEARCH IN NONGOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS 


This report is also concerned with ways by which greater emphasis can be 
placed on the quality of the Nation’s scientific research conducted outside of 
Government. Since 1940, there have been impressive accomplishments in the 
Government’s management of such research. During the war, the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development was universally recognized and achieved bril- 
liant results. The Office of Naval Research also has provided an outstanding 
example of skilled and farsighted research management. New and vigorous 
programs in academic institutions have been sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Department of Defense. These are but several examples out of a large 
number which indicate the high level of creativity which can be achieved by 
Government-sponsored research. Because of the scope, volume, and importance 
of this sponsored research, Government policies and methods for administering 
support now need to be more critically appraised and more carefully shaped 
to sustain the highest standards of quality. 

The great impact of Government spending on industrial, university, and other 
private laboratories can hardly be exaggerated. In the aircraft industry, over 
85 percent of all research and development is financed by the Government. 
In the electrical equipment industry, the Government share is over 60 percent; 
in telecommunications and broadcasting, over 40 percent; in scientific instru- 
ments, over 35 percent. The eight Government agencies that spend over 95 
percent of all Federal research and development funds estimate that the fraction 
of these funds spent outside of Government will rise from 59 percent at present 
to 66 percent in 1962. The Government has a serious responsibility to see that 
its research and development money does not divert private institutions, espe- 
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cially the universities, from their unique and characteristic functions and mis- 
sions; or does not subtly distort these functions and missions, which, in their 
own right, are vital to American life and culture. The distribution of funds 
among certain scientific disciplines, the criteria used for selecting individual] 
projects, and the kinds of controls and contractual arrangements imposed upon 
them can have a profound influence on the character of institutions that do 
research for the Government. 

Among public and private research institutions receiving Government support, 
those making the broadest contributions to society are the universities, tradi- 
tional home of basic research. To a lesser extent they also make notable con- 
tributions to applied research and they provide a unique atmosphere for research. 
The teacher-scientist of the university is responsible for handing on scientific 
skills and knowledge from one generation to the next, and for nurturing new 
scientists and new scientific ideas. Participation in research is an essential 
part of the education of scientists, and without vigorous university research 
the Nation’s capacity to educate future scientists would certainly be reduced 
and the quality of scientists trained seriously impaired. 

In the past dozen years, Government support has done much to increase the 
scientific and academic strength of American universities. Most of this valu- 
able Government aid has taken the form of a small project grant or contract. 
Several Federal agencies have had success in developing their programs by 
means of project systems in a manner that leaves the work under the control 
and guidance of the scientist. While the project system should be continued 
and strengthened, we need additional methods in order to meet the full range of 
scientific opportunities ahead.? These new areas of opportunity frequently cross 
the borderlines of two or more sciences (e.g., biophysics, radiation chemistry, 
geophysics) and call for interdepartmental and interdisciplinary laboratories to 
provide adequate research facilities. Research of this type cannot always be 
most effectively supported piecemeal by a multiplicity of small project grants or 
contracts. 

One of many examples of the difficulties in the project approach is pro- 
vided by the experience of an important university laboratury doing research 
in the earth sciences. A study of this laboratory has revealed that its troubles 
stem almost wholly from the fragmentation imposed on the laboratory by the 
multiple sources of support, from the short-term nature of contracts, and by 
the time-consuming reporting required by a large number of contracts. Since 
individual contracts are not broad enough to cover all new scientific develop- 
ments, areas of research which might lead to important new discoveries fre- 
quently are not developed. The numerous termination dates in short-term con- 
tracts defy any real planning, whereas late renewals cause serious disruptions 
in the work. In hiring personnel, furthermore, it is often necessary to pay a 
single salary from four or five contracts. This, in turn, requires troublesome 
decisions on how to divide salaries among several contracts all expiring on 
different dates. These decisions are difficult and time consuming, and they 
create serious problems as each contract expires. Currently, this laboratory 
which employs less than 200 people has over 40 contracts and its scientists 
spend large portions of their time away from research engaged in renewing 
contracts or writing separate reports at different intervals on each one. While 
we have made a special study of the difficulties of this one laboratory, we are 
well aware of others where similar conditions prevail. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency to believe that in providing a contract or 
grant for a single specific project the chance of finding a solution to a problem 
is being maximized and is also more economical. In reality, however, the overall 
research effort may be hurt. Program grants or institutional grants would 
permit more effective research in broad areas of science and provide greater 
freedom for the scientific community to give direction to the work undertaken. 
They might also prove to be an important administrative device for reducing 
the potential growth of Government administration if, otherwise, a greatly in- 
creased number of selecting and reviewing boards were necessary. 


2The National Science Foundation recommended to other Federal agencies in its report 
of Apr. 1, 1958, on Government-university relationships that ‘Federal support of research 
at colleges and universities includes various forms, ranging from the very narrow to the 
very broad. Continuing attention should be given to the operation of the current forms 
of support and modifications and alternatives adopted which would improve the environ- 
ment for basie research and at the same time not be subject to abuse. All of the forms, 
both narrow and broad, appear to have their place in the general pattern of Federal 
support. Agencies should use those forms most appropriate to meet particular needs at 
particular times,” 
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Progress can also be made by extending contract commitments beyond the 
usual 1 year. Where appropriate, the time should extend up to 3 years so as 
to permit sensible planning and a more efficient expenditure of funds. 

Industrial research and development supported by the Government has also 
been handicapped at times by requirements which call too rigidly for specific 
answers to specific problems. Development programs should be flexible enough 
so that a promising new idea can be thoroughly explored even if it cannot be 
incorporated in the specific system under design. Too often, new ideas are 
shelved without enough work being done on them to discover if they may be use- 
ful when the next system is scheduled for development. Government contractors 
should be given the freedom to select and nurture new ideas. 

In short, we urge that those who do research and development for the Govern- 
ment be allowed the flexibility which will give their competence and judgment 
the freest possible opportunity to serve the Government. 


CAPITAL FOR SCIENCE 


In the immediate postwar years, 1945-48, the Government and private groups 
invested heavily in new machines, instruments, and facilities for doing research. 
The new equipment included big nuclear accelerators, wind tunnels, and even 
converted naval ships for use as oceanographic research vessels. But after this 
initial investment, new capital funds rapidly diminished to such a degree that 
a lack of instruments and facilities is beginning to handicap our national scien- 
tific effort in both Government and private laboratories. 

Serious underinvestment is handicapping programs in many fields ; meteorology 
and climatology, inorganic chemistry, high-temperature research, oceanography, 
radio astronomy, continental geology, and many of the newer aspects of the 
life sciences such as microbiology, genetics, the study of growth and the neuro- 
logical foundations of behavior. In these areas, chosen at random, and in many 
more, laboratory facilities and instrumentation are required on a wider scale. 
These are fields in which universities should be doing—and would like to be 
doing—more research, but financing many of the required facilities is beyond 
their capacities to provide. 

Government operations increasingly have brought growing demands for the 
fruits of research and more support for actual work performed. There has been 
no comparable provision, however, for new instruments and facilities except in 
certain specialized fields. Over the years the Government has properly com- 
pensated industry for the full cost—including capital cost—of scientific work 
performed under contract, but it has not often done so for universities. As a 
result, universities have had to siphon funds from elsewhere in their own budg- 
ets to support Federal research. This has frequently meant that departments 
of humanities—philosophy, history, literature—have had to suffer in order that 
science departments could do research for the Government. Universities, fur- 
thermore, have frequently been unable to provide for the economic renewal of 
capital equipment for science as instruments and facilities wore out or became 
obsolete. This is a lamentable state of affairs, which the Government is now 
striving to correct by permitting, uniformly among all Government agencies, 
full reimbursement to universities for their indirect costs. 

The capital deficiencies in science also are being further aggravated by the 
rapid progress occurring in the improvement and inventions of the instruments 
of science themselves. Radio telescopes, animal colonies, electron microscopes, 
instrumented satellites, electronic computers, and accelerators for high energy 
physies are required to open up new areas of knowledge. Since the whole tech- 
nological base of science is changing rapidly, the advancement of our national 
scientific leadership will depend upon our being able to provide the tools of 
science equal to the tasks ahead. 

Thoughtful planning should be given to the capital needs of science by both 
private and public sponsors of research if the Nation is to have the facilities 
it needs. It also has become necessary to find sources of enlarged support for 
the construction and operation of research facilities at colleges and universities. 
When the Federal Government provides general support for capital needs it 
should be given only when the need is urgent, when it is clearly in the national 
interest and when necessary funds are not available and cannot be stimulated 
from non-Federal sources. 
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SUPPORT OF RESEARCH BY STATE AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 


Although this report is concerned primarily with the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and municipal governments have important and similar con- 
tributions to make in advancing the total national scientific program. Many 
institutions of higher learning derive their major support from local govern- 
ments; others receive supplementary funds from States and municipalities. 
These governments can contribute greatly to the advancement of local public 
institutions by supporting research programs and facilities and by providing 
other means that will enable the institutions they sponsor to do high quality 
research. At a time when it is necessary to bring up our total scientific and 
technological programs to peak capacity and peak performance, State and mu- 
nicipal governments have a real opportunity and a growing responsibility to 
make their own unique and vital contributions. 


PRIVATE SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


As the Federal Government has increased its support of science in the last 
dozen years, there has been a hesitancy on the part of corporations and private 
foundations to maintain the level of their contributions to scientific research in 
academic and other nonprofit institutions. It would be most unfortunate if this 
hesitancy were to continue to spread; for there are important opportunities for 
private philanthropy to contribute immeasurably to the strength and freedom of 
American science. 

Corporations have become important contributors to the support of scientific 
research in academic institutions. By providing funds both for fellowships and 
for general support, they have greatly enhanced the independence and strength 
of private institutions. Many universities are able to select imaginative pro- 
grams and support exceptional researchers by useing uncommitted funds obtained 
from corporations. It is to be hoped that this support will not only continue 
but increase; for high quality research is one of the prime ingredients in the 
training of high quality manpower. If corporations support significant research, 
they will benefit directly from better trained manpower, and they will benefit 
ultimately from the store of knowledge they have helped to advance. 

There is also a vital and unique role for private foundations to play in support- 
ing imaginative and audacious research that industry or Government may not 
always support. Relatively modest sums, wisely expended, can still underwrite 
and stimulate creative scientific work of the first order. Private foundations 
ean also stimulate the growth of more first-rate scientific institutions, and cul- 
tivate in them the intellectual climate indispensable to high scholarship. 

Today opportunities within the scope of private support are greater than 
ever. But, as always, they require careful selection and a willingness to gamble 
in untrodden areas. For example, many informed scientists and engineers be- 
lieve that information theory (which tells the electrical engineers how to meas- 
ure the information content of messages and the capacity of channels for 
transmitting them) can be usefully applied to the study of the human nervous 
system, to linguistics, to psychotherapy, and to other fields. How fruitful such 
application may be remains to be thoroughly explored. But for relatively little 
money, well within the means of private foundations, a significant exploration 
could be made. 

To provide careers for scholars in the new specialties that are evolving, long- 
range financial commitments are required which are well suited to private 
sponsorship. These commitments do not have to compare in size with grants 
flowing from Government, but they should provide fellowships and academic 
chairs of significant value that will attract able people from traditional fields 
into newer ones. 

Another important role for private giving lies in continuing the support of 
those graduate schools that have set the standards of excellence in our Nation, 
and at the same time, in increasing the number of such high quality graduate 
schools. The United States badly needs more graduate schools which are first 
rate in science and engineering. 

Support also will be needed by undergraduate colleges if they are to maintain 
in the face of rising enrollments and teacher shortages, the quality of their cur- 
ricula and teachers and a rising level of performance of their students. 

Private foundations are uniquely qualified to support individual institutions. 
Rather than being disheartened by the growth of Government support of science, 
private philanthropists should be able to find fresh opportunities for making 
unique contributions to the country’s scientific and academic strength. 
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Elsewhere in this report the importance of improved selection of programs for 
Federal and private support has been emphasized, and, in addition, several areas 
of work needing enhanced attention have been discussed. The need, however, 
goes beyond either of these ways of adding to our scientific power. Somehow 
diverse proposals of extraordinary novelty and import must be generated which 
will reach beyond, accordingly, any degree of careful selection among proposals 
or identification of some broad area of attention such as oceanography or 
meteorology. Perhaps new programs can be established within the National 
Science Foundation which are primarily concerned with novelty and diversity. 
Inevitably, the principal selecting agencies in Government are bound to be influ- 
enced to some degree by advisers who are moved by intellectual styles of the 
time, including such things as scholarly “success” of work already done in the 
field. The climate and the means should be created whereby ideas which are 
challenging and sound but unconventional and different can be hospitably con- 
sidered and encouraged. 

If such new programs were instituted among Government sponsors of re- 
search, they could advantageously be coordinated with the scientific programs 
of private foundations. As we have already observed, many of these founda- 
tions traditionally sponsor highly original and often initially unfashionable 
work. They can accept the long bets. Unfortunately, the magnitude of support 
available from all the private foundations for such programs may well be in- 
adequate to assure meeting current national requirements in which certain levels 
of scientific progress are no longer luxuries but necessities for national survival. 

Since science cannot be ordered up on demand, nor will it respond to appro- 
priations alone, a means for collecting and reviewing the total scientific fortune 
of the Nation is now needed. 

As America approaches the decade of the 1960’s, it can take reasonable satis- 
faction in its past scientific and technological accomplishments. Thoughtful 
men now see another role for science and technology—a new and creative role 
that is still only dimly grasped. Science is the one common language under- 
stood the world over. It is dedicated to the discovery of truth and to scrutiniz- 
ing every new finding and hypothesis without fear or prejudice. In science new 
beliefs and principles win out over earlier ones because they have behind them 
the irresistible force of logic and consistency. By exchanging scientific view- 
points and working on common scientific problems—as exemplified so ad- 
mirably in the International Geophysical Year and the two international Con- 
ferences on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy—men of all nations may be 
drawn closer together. The endless frontiers of science, now stretching to the 
stars, can provide rich opportunities for men to seek a common understanding 


of the natural forces which all men must obey and which govern the world in 
which all men must live together. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The recommendations which follow are submitted in the belief that their 
adoption and implementation by all concerned would constitute a significant step 
in further strengthening our total national program in science and technology. 
We do not believe that these recommendations by themselves are more than a 
beginning. Indeed, as we have said, we believe that the job of strengthening 
U.S. science is so broad that Government, industry, universities, foundations, 
and individuals all have a challenging and rewarding role to play. The future 
growth of American science will depend upon increased participation and con- 
tributions by all these components if we are to be equal to the full range of 
opportunities that lie ahead. 


Government planning and management 


An interagency Council should be established by the President to promote 


coordinated policy planning and more effective management of Federal programs 
in science and technology. 


a. It should be the functions of the Council to— 

(i) Consider the impact of Government research and development policies 
and programs on nongovernmental programs and institutions for the purpose 
of furthering in every proper way the general advancement of American 
science and technology. 

(ii) Consider problems and developments in the fields of science and 
technology affecting more than one department or agency and recommend 
policies and other measures to promote more effective planning and admin- 
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istration of Federal scientific and technological programs. To aid in develop- 
ing such policies the Council should— 

(a) Prepare a projection of the program costs needed to meet the 
scientific and technological needs of the Federal Government including 
capital requirements and manpower. 

(bv) Consider the level and type of research financed by the private 
sector of the economy, consulting as appropriate the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Engineers Joint Council, and the Social Science Research 
Council in order to ensure, as far as possible, that public and private 
efforts are complementary. 

(iii) Strengthen Government programs in science and technology, by pro- 
moting effective utilization of Government resources, and by promoting full 
cooperation among Government agencies in the development of programs and 
plans to meet future scientific and technological needs. 

(iv) Consider and recommend measures for the implementation of policy 
decisions affecting the administration and conduct of Federal programs in 
science and technology. 

b. The Council should be known as the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology. 

c. The Chairman of the Council should be the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology. 

d. The Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology should 
see that matters of Presidential concern raised by the Council are placed before 
the President. 

e. Membership on the Council should be accorded each department or agency 
with substantial responsibilities in science and technology. Secretaries of the 
departments should designate as representatives to the Council policy level 
officials who are able to represent their departments as a whole. Independent 
scientific agencies should be represented by their agency heads. 

(i) A suggested initial membership is as follows: 

National Science Foundation—Director. 

Atomic Energy Commission—Commissioner. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration—-Administrator. 
Department of Defense—Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of the 

Interior, Department of Commerce, Department of Agriculture—The 

policy official designated by the Secretary to represent the department 

in matters of science and technology. 

(ii) Other departments and agencies with smaller research and develop- 
ment budgets should be represented when matters of concern to them are 
discussed. It is also recommended that a representative of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the science adviser to the Secretary of State attend meetings 
of the Council as observers. 

(iii) Provision should be made to meet the Council’s secretariat and other 
requirements. It is recommended that such support be furnished by the 
office of the Chairman who would rely on departments and agencies to 
provide assistance as needed by the Council. 

f. Implementation should be as follows: 

(i) Upon the approval of the above recommendations, an Executive order 
will be required to establish the Council and to designate the Chairman, 
members, and functions. The directive should indicate the continuance of 
responsibility by the National Science Foundation in developing policies for 
the promotion and support of baSie research and education in the sciences 
as set forth in its statute and in Executive Order 10521. Provisions of 
Executive Order 10521, and Executive Order 9912, which established the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and Development, 
should be reviewed to insure that they are consonant with the responsibili- 
ties of the Council. 

(ii) The Secretary of each department having substantial responsibilities 
in science and technology should designate as a representative to the Council 
a policy level official who is able to represent the department as a whole. 
Other independent agencies Should be represented by their agency heads as 
suggested above. 


Strengthening Government laboratories 
1. Within each department with substantial responsibilities in science and 
technology, the Secretary should designate a representatitve to assist in provid- 
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ing unity and understanding at the policy level of the department’s scientific 
and technical actitvities, and to represent the department on the Council for 
Science and Technology. 

2. Each department with substantial responsibilities in science and technology 
should review its scientific and technological programs in terms of the overall 
missions and responsibilities of the department. 

3. Based on this understanding, each separate technical or scientific activity 
within the department should have its own mission reviewed and crystallized in 
order to provide direction and coherence to the individual programs of the 
yarious laboratories and technical bureaus. As part of this review, determina- 
tion should be made as to which programs should be continued, strengthened, or 
revised, and which should be transferred or terminated. 

4. Each department with substantial responsibilities in science and technology 
should make a thorough review of the administrative procedures that affect its 
scientific and technological activities to determine— 

(a) Whether there are harmful administrative procedures self-generated 
within the department. 

(b) Whether there are civil service regulations or other Executive orders 
or legislation which are harmful to engineering and scientific activities. 

(c) To eliminate any self-imposed regulations that interfere with the 
proper functioning of research and development activities. 

5. Each department with substantial responsibilities in science and technology 
should assume responsibility for insuring sufficient budgetary support of its 
technical bureaus and laboratories in order to permit the planning of a coherent 
program in the scientific and technological areas defined in the mission of the 
laboratory or bureau concerned. 

6. The missions of the contract-operated laboratories of a department should 
undergo periodic review to determine whether their initial purposes have been 
discharged or require modification. 

7. In support of their missions, scientific and technical bureaus and labora- 
tories should be given authority by their parent departments to negotiate re 
search contracts and make grants to private research and engineering institu- 
tions. Such grants or contracts should encourage the exchange of scientific and 
technical personnel between governmental and private research activities. 

8. The scientific and technical bureaus and laboratories of a department should 
be encouraged to engage in basic research related to their mission. 
Government-sponsored research in non-Government institutions 

1. In the extramural support of research, whether it is conducted by industry, 
by nonprofit institutes, or by universities, Government contracting agencies 
should assume the broad policy and planning responsibility but should permit the 
detailed program to be determined by those performing the work. 

2. With increased Federal funds flowing to research activities outside of 
Government, it is important to continue and strengthen the project system, but 
other instrumentalities should be used to supplement the project system. 

(a) More consideration should be given to program grants as an im- 
portant administrative device to reduce the potential growth of Govern- 
ment administration and provide greater freedom for the scientific com- 
munity to givé direction to the work undertaken. 

(b) Institutional grants for specialized fields is another instrumentality 
that should be encouraged. 

3. Multiple support from several Government agencies for a single program 
in a given institution should be consolidated to the degree that the director 
of the program or the laboratory can have greater flexibility in providing more 
significant programs. For example, some laboratories operate under a single 
Government contract whereby funds are transferred from a number of agen- 
cies to a single contracting agency. This procedure should be encouraged. 

4. The length of research contracts or grants should in general be 3 years, 
to provide stability and continuity in research programs. 

5. Before establishing special research laboratories or institutes, considera- 
tion should be given to their potential effect on institutions of higher education, 
and studies should be undertaken as to how their activities will relate to those 
of academic institutions. 

6. The policy activities of the National Science Foundation in the general 
area of Government-university relationships in the conduct of Government- 
sponsored research should be continued and strengthened. 
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Capital for science 


1. In its support of science and technology, the Government should recog- 
nize that adequate capital support is a necessary part of research and make 
provision for meeting the capital needs of the programs it supports. 

2. The Federal Council for Science and Technology should prepare a pro- 
jection of the capital requirements planned by Federal agencies to meet their 
scientific and technological needs and provide a set of priorities. 

3. In making grants and contracts, Government agencies should provide, as an 
element of cost, for new instruments and facilities as well as continuous mod- 
ernization of older equipment used by universities and nonprofit institutions, 

4. Those Government departments and agencies concerned should uniformly 
modify their grant and contract provisions to permit universities and nonprofit 
research institutions to charge the full cost of research performed for the Gov- 
ernment—including overhead—and to amortize capital expenditures as an al- 
lowable cost. 


Private support of research: Suggestions to foundations and other private 
sources of funds 


1. Private sources of funds in industry, education, and philanthropy should 
exercise leadership in undertaking the large and imaginative scientific risks so 
necessary for keeping American science in the forefront of the advancement 
of human knowledge. 

2. Private sources of funds should exercise leadership in maintaing the qual- 
ity of graduate institutions and in stimulating the creation of new institutions 
and graduate schools of the highest scientific and engineering excellence. 

3. Private sources of funds should exercise leadership in providing careers 
in new scientific fields and in cross-fertilizing the several areas of science. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PANEL ON RESEARCH POLICY OF THE PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE 
ApvisorY COMMITTEE 


Dr. Robert F. Bacher, professor of physics, California Institute of Technology. 
Dr. William O. Baker, vice president (research), Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, professor of chemistry, Harvard University. 
Dr. Albert W. Tucker, professor of mathematics; Princeton University. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Science Foundation. 

Dr. Paul A. Weiss, Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 

Dr. Emanuel R. Piore, chairman, director of research, International Business 
Machines Corp. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dr. Robert F. Bacher, professor of physics, California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. William O. Baker, vice president (research), Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president, Associated Universities, Inc. 

Dr. Hans A. Bethe, professor of physics, Cornell University. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research and 
president, National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. James H. Doolittle, vice president, Shell Oil Co. 

Dr. James B. Fisk, executive vice president, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, professor of chemistry, Harvard University. 

Dr. Edwin H. Land, president, Polaroid Corp. 

Dr. Edward M. Purcell, professor of physics and Nobel laureate, Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, professor of physics and Nobel laureaute, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. H. P. Robertson, professor of mathematical physics, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Paul A. Weiss, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, director, Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Herbert York, chief scientist, Advanced Research Projects Agency, Depart- 

ment of Defense. 
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Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias, professor of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Chairman, Special Assistant to the President for Sci- 
ence and Technology, the White House. 


APPENDIX C 
[Press release, the White House, Mar. 13, 1959] 


The President today signed an Executive order establishing the new Federal 
Council for Science and Technology. The Council will promote closer coopera- 
tion among Federal agencies in planning their research and development pro- 
grams, and will recommend ways in which the Federal Government can assist 
in advancing and strengthening the Nation’s scientific effort as a whole. 

In establishing the Council, the President said : 

“Less than 20 years ago, Federal support of science was about $100 million 
annually. Today, this annual investment in research and development has 
grown to over $5 billion, and a large fraction of these Federal funds is spent 
in laboratories owned and operated by private groups. It is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to encourage in every appropriate way the scientific 
activities of non-Government institutions; but it is apparent from the size 
of these Federal expenditures that the policies and practices of the Federal 
Government can exert an immediate and substantial effect on the Nation’s 
private scientific institutions as well as on Government laboratories. 

“I believe that the new Federal Council for Science and Technology can 
effectively aid the objective of improving the ways in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment uses and supports science. Moreover, the report of my Science Ad- 
visory Committee on “Strengthening American Science’ also pointed to a number 
of opportunities for advancing our total national program. I expect the new 
Council to consider and evaluate these opportunities and to encourage all Gov- 
ernment agencies further to increase the quality of their efforts in these fields. 
By fostering greater cooperation among Federal agencies in planning their 
research and development programs, by facilitating the resolution of common 
problems, and by reviewing the impact of Government policies on the programs 
of nongovernmental institutions, the Council should be able to contribute 
greatly to the development and advancement of our national programs in these 
important and critical areas.” 

The President has asked Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., his special assistant 
for science and technology, to serve as Chairman of the Council. Its member- 
ship will include representatives of the departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which play a major part in this field. This includes Defense, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Director of 
the National Science Foundation, the Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and the Chairman or another member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Chairman may invite other persons to attend meetings 
when appropriate and representatives of the Secretary of State and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget will attend as observers. Attention has been called 
to the fact that the task of further strengthening U.S. science is so broad that 
Government, industry, universities, foundations, and individuals all have essen- 
tial roles to play. For the future growth and strength of American science 
will depend upon the efforts of all of these parts of our national community 
if we are to rise to the demands of our times. 

To assure the Council the benefit of continuing advice from the career scien- 
tists in the Federal service, the order provides for a standing committee of the 
Council composed of scientist-administrators principally responsible for the 
direction of research and development programs in Federal agencies. Such 
a committee may include representatives from other agencies having important 
scientific and technical activities and not named as members of the Council. 
The standing committee will undertake studies for, and make reports to, the 
Council and will be called upon to provide a continuing source of recommenda- 
tions to the Council. In this way an organized means will be established 
for bringing to the President the advice and recommendations of both the policy 
officials and the career scientists in the major research and development agencies. 
Executive Order 9912, which established the Interdepartmental Committee on 
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Scientific Research and Development, is revoked by the new Executive order. 

The President has also directed Federal agencies to cooperate with and assist 
the National Science Foundation in its role of providing leadership for improving 
the availability and dissemination of scientific information. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10807 
FEDERAL COUNCIL FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Whereas science and technology are essential resources for the security and 
welfare of the United States; and 

Whereas Federal programs in science and technology will advance our secur- 
ity, health, and economic welfare and the quality of education in the United 
States; and 

Whereas closer cooperation among Federal agencies will facilitate the resolu- 
tion of common problems in science and technology, promote a greater measure 
of coordination, and otherwise improve the planning and management of Federal 
programs in these fields: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Council—(a) There is hereby established the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology (hereinafter referred to as the 
Council). 

(b) The Council shall be composed of the following-designated members: (1) 
The special assistant to the President for science and technology, (2) one repre 
sentative of each of the following-named departments, who shall be designated 
by the Secretary of the Department concerned and shall be an official of the De- 
partment of policy rank: the Departments of Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Health, Education, and Welfare, (8) the Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, (4) the Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and (5) a representative of the Atemic Energy Com- 
mission, who shall be the Chairman of the Commission or another member of 
the Commission designated by the Chairman. A representative of the Secretary 
of State designated by the Secretary and a representative of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget designated by the Director may attend meetings of the 
Council as observers. 

(c) The Chairman of the Council (hereinafter referred to as the Chairman) 
shall be designated by the President from time to time from among the members 
thereof. The Chairman may make provision for another member of the Council, 
with the consent of such member, to act temporarily as Chairman. 

(d) The Chairman (1) may request the head of any Federal agency not 
named in section 2(b) of this order to designate a representative to participate 
in meetings or parts of meetings of the Council concerned with matters of sub- 
stantial interest to the agency, and (2) may invite other persons to attend meet- 
ings of the Council. 

(e) The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman. 

Section 2. Functions of Council—(a) The Council shall consider problems 
and developments in the fields of science and technology and related activities 
affecting more than one Federal agency or concerning the overall advancement 
of the Nation’s science and technology, and shall recommend policies and other 
measures (1) to provide more effective planning and administration of Federal 
scientific and technological programs, (2) to identify research needs including 
areas of research requiring additional emphasis, (3) to achieve more effective 
utilization of the scientific and technological resources and facilities of Federal 
agencies, including the elimination of unnecessary duplication, and (4) to further 
international cooperation in science and technology. In developing such policies 
and measures the Council, after consulting, when considered appropriate by the 
Chairman, the National Academy of Sciences, the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, and other organizations, shall consider (i) the effects of Federal 
research and development policies and programs on non-Federal programs and 
institutions, (ii) long-range program plans designed to meet the scientific 
and technological needs of the Federal Government, including manpower and 
capital requirements, and (iii) the effects of non-Federal programs in science 
and technology upon Federal research and development policies and programs. 

(6b) The Council shall consider and recommend measures for the effective 
implementation of Federal policies concerning the administration and conduct 
of Federal programs in science and technology. 
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(c) The Council shall perform such other related duties as shall be assigned, 
consonant with law, by the President or by the Chairman. 

(d) The Chairman shall, from time to time, submit to the President such of 
the Council’s recommendations or reports as require the attention of the Presi- 
dent by reason of their importance or character. 

Section 3. Agency assistance to Council—(a) For the purpose of effectuating 
this order, each Federal agency represented on the Council shall furnish neces- 
sary assistance to the Council in consonance with section 214 of the act of May 
8, 1945 (59 Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691)). Such assistance may include (1) detail- 
ing employees to the Council to perform such functions, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this order, as the Chairman may assign to them, and (2) undertaking, 
upon request of the Chairman, such special studies for the Council as come 
within the functions herein assigned to the Council. 

(b) Upon request of the Chairman, the heads of Federal agencies shall, so far 
as practicable, provide the Council with information and reports relating to the 
scientific and technological activities of the respective agencies. 

Section 4. Standing committees and panels.—For the purpose of conducting 
studies and making reports as directed by the Chairman, standing committees 
and panels of the Council may be established in consonance with the provisions of 
section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 184 (31 U.S.C. 691)). At least 
one such standing committee shall be composed of scientist-administrators repre- 
senting Federal agencies, shall provide a forum for consideration of common 
administrative policies and procedures relating to Federal research and develop- 
ment activities and for formulation of recommendations thereon, and shall per- 
form such other related functions as may be assigned to it by the Chairman of 
the Council. 

Section 5. Security procedures.—The Chairman shall establish procedures td 
insure the security of classified information used by or in the custody of the 
Council or employees under its jurisdiction. 

Section 6. Other orders; construction of orders.—(a) Executive Order No. 
9912 of December 24, 1947, entitled “Establishing the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research and Development,” is hereby revoked. 

(b) Executive Order No. 10521 of March 17, 1954, entitled “Administration of 
Scientific Research by Agencies of the Federal Government,” is hereby amended : 

(1) By substituting for section 1 thereof the following: 

“Section 1. The National Science Foundation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Foundation) shall from time to time recommend to the President policies for 
the promotion and support of basic research and education in the sciences, includ- 
ing policies with respect to furnishing guidance toward defining the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government in the conduct and support of basic scientific 
research.” 

(2) By inserting before the words “scientific research programs and activities” 
in section 3 thereof the word “basic”. 

(3) (i) By adding the word “and” at the end of paragraph (a) of section 8 
thereof, (ii) by deleting the semicolon and the word “and” at the end of para- 
graph (b) of section 8 and inserting in lieu thereof a period, and (iii) by re- 
voking paragraph (c) of section 8. 

(4) By adding at the end of the order a new section 10 reading as follows: 

“Section 10. The National Science Foundation shall provide leadership in the 
effective coordination of the scientific information activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a view to improving the availability and dissemination of scientific 
information. Federal agencies shall cooperate with and assist the National 
Science Foundation in the performance of this function, to the extent permitted 
by law.” 

(ec) The provisions of Executive Order No. 10521, as hereby amended, shall not 
limit the functions of the Council under this order. The provisions of this order 
shall not limit the functions of any Federal agency or officer under Executive 
Order No. 10521, as hereby amended. 

(d) The Council shall be advisory to the President and to the heads of Fed- 
eral agencies represented on the Council; accordingly, this order shall not be 
construed as subjecting any agency, officer, or function to control by the Council. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 13, 1959. 
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APPENDIX D 


ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 5, 1959. 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 

Staff Director, Committee on Government Operations, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. REYNOLDS: In response to your letter of December 22 you are quite 
correct that I have made several statements concerning the need for a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. Ever since talking with you informally last 
year I have been giving the matter very serious thought and finally assembled 
my views in the James Fenton lecture given at the University of Buffalo on 
October 9. This was followed by a further lecture given at Johns Hopkins 
University on December 16. 

I have been interested to find that a Department of Science and Technology 
within the framework such as that proposed in my lectures has received a good 
deal of favorable comment. 

I am, therefore, happy to forward to you copies of these lectures for your 
information. I would be happy to discuss this matter with you at some time 
in the future while I am in Washington. 

Sincerely, 
L. V. BERKNER, President. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE POLICY AND THE FUTURE 
(By Dr. L. V. Berkner) 
(Johns Hopkins University, December 16, 1958) 


Dean Mumma, faculty of McCoy College, students, guests, during the past 
12 weeks you have heard distinguished faculty members and guest speakers 
deal with specific advances in science and their implications to society. To- 
night I will endeavor to pull together the threads; to ask whether the support 
and direction of America’s scientific effort is adequate; and to suggest some 
measures that seem necessary to create needed scientific opportunity in the 
future. 

During the week I have returned from an extended sojourn in Antarctica, 
where I studied the effectiveness of highly organized research designed to open 
that unknown continent to mankind. The results have been exciting. They 
demonstrate how rapidly man’s knowledge of his environment, and his utiliza- 
tion of that environment, can grow, if only opportunity for scientific research 
is provided. 

For the major key to healthy growth of knowledge in a highly educated com- 
munity is the provision of opportunity to search for knowledge in the most 
significant areas of human thought and at the “right time” in light of the tools 
of knowledge and technology already available. 

Hardly 1 year ago, the Russian sputnik made us acutely conscious of our 
neglect of science in many important respects. The Russian success in a field 
where America should easily have led has forced a reappraisal of American 
attitudes and actions. While this reappraisal is not yet completed, much prog- 
ress has been made and I shall first review the principal elements of this 
progress. 

The appointment of the science adviser to the President, and the instatement 
of the President’s Science Advisory Committee directly at White House level 
has been a major accomplishment. Certainly, this step has profoundly influ- 
enced all that has followed, for the needs of science, scientific research, and 
science education, can now be understood and discussed at top governmental 
levels. Although this step is not a cure-all, it is certainly an immense step 
forward that makes consideration of corrective actions more likely. * * * 

Second, serious cuts in funds for science and technology made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense a year ago have been largely restored over the subsequent 
months. Few people outside the graduate schools have realized the devas- 
tating effects of those so-called “economy measures.” Over the years since the 
war, the Department of Defense had increased its support of work under 
direction of the universities to about $300 million of which some $30 million 
was for research involving graduate students. Having created this university 
dependence on Government, the Department of Defense, in issuing its orders to 
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eut, appeared to be ignoring completely the consequences of such action on 
the growth of our scientific and engineering manpower. Certainly, sputnik 
saved us from the serious consequences that would otherwise have been 
inevitable. 

Third, the National Science Foundation finally seems to be coming into its 
own. Established by the Congress in 1950, it struggled through its first few 
years with appropriations far below even its fixed ceiling of $15 million. When 
the ceiling was lifted by legislative action, the situation improved somewhat. 
Until the current year, however, its peak appropriation had been $40 million, 
and of this amount, less than half went for the actual support of science; the 
remainder went for science education, fellowships, and other activities specified 
by law. Yet Vannevar Bush, in his report to the President, “Science, the End- 
less Frontier,” had, as early as 1944, visualized the Foundation as growing to 
a level of $125 million in 5 years. Asa direct result of sputnik, its 1959 appro- 
priations total $130 million, certainly a radical recognition of the neglected 
importance of science and technology. Moreover, in response to recommenda- 
tions by the National Science Foundation, Congress has authorized all depart- 
ments to utilize the grants as an instrument for research support. 

Fourth, the 6-year $1 billion student loan bill was passed. For the first time 
the Government has recognized the gifted student as an asset worth capitaliz- 
ing. Now the way is clear for all gifted students to realize, more nearly, their 
optimum capabilities. This is a large entry on the positive side of the ledger. 

Fifth, the National Astronautics and Space Agency was created under civil- 
ian auspices and under law with which few would seriously quarrel. More- 
over, substantial appropriations and transfers of funds appear to initiate this 
agency on an impressive scale of a quarter billion. This bids well for the future 
of our space research, and a whole variety of related scientific activities. 

Sixth, substantial reorganization of our military research activities has led 
to direction of research effort into more useful and urgent channels. The 
creation of the Advanced Research Projects Agency with executive authority is 
a major step forward. Likewise, the reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense itself will undoubtedly influence our military effectiveness in a way that 
will soon be felt. This reorganization seems certain to lead to a more intelligent 
treatment of some of our most urgent and difficult defense problems. 

Seventh, I would mention appropriations made for many facilities that had 
been knocked out of the budget, to be restored in the shadow of sputnik. The 
appropriation for our first large radio telescope is a case in point. Likewise, 
research facilities in the field of atomic energy, restored by the Congress over 
the head of the executive branch, will help to repair the deficiencies that had 
been for 5 years accumulating in this field. Nevertheless, the facilities for re- 
search still remain grossly inadequate. 

Kighth, the post of the science adviser to the Secretary of State was filled 
again after a lapse of nearly 5 years, and a plan to restaff the offices of the 
sciences attachés abroad was accepted and funded. 

Ninth, the Congress has taken action to make the Federal service more at- 
tractive to scientific and technical personnel. Departments can now grant leaves 
with pay for advanced studies similar to sabbatical leaves granted by the uni- 
versities. Other attractions, such as payment of moving expenses can now be 
granted as has always been customary in nongovernmental employment. In 
adopting these measures, the Congress has shown realization of the need for 
nurturing first-rate men of scientific and technical skills in government. 

Likewise, the House of Representatives has created a Standing Committee on 
Science and Astronautics to review the needs and activities of such agencies as 
the NASA, the National Bureau of Standards, the National Science Foundation, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. For the first time science has been given full 
stature in the deliberations of a House of Congress. The corresponding new 
standing committee in the Senate recognizes only astronautics, and an extension 
of its responsibilities to more of science must be awaited. 

Finally, people themselves, through committees and school boards, have un- 
dertaken revision of the curriculums for secondary education. The “pipe” elec- 
tives are being reconsidered, and math and science are coming back into the high 
school on a substantial scale. Citizens are reconsidering the responsibilities in- 
volved in education. Likewise, the universities, with the National Science 
Foundation, are helping to bring textbook and teaching methods up to date. 
The MIT work on physics teaching and the Yale revision of the mathematics 
curriculum in the high schools are having widespread impact. The attitude that 
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high schools should be institutions that teach the disciplines of thought and 
learning, rather than kindergartens for play, is again becoming respectable. 

I submit to you that this is an impressive list of accomplishments. It cer- 
tainly does not justify the oft-heard comment that “nothing has happened since 
sputnik.” Quite to the contrary, really major measures have been initiated in 
a matter of months through genuine effort of the executive branch of our Goy- 
ernment, the Congress, and the people. I must add that I believe that a very 
great influence in this change has been the Science Adviser to the President, 
Dr. James R. Killian, and the President’s Science Advisory Committee. For 
the first time, the President and his administration have had direct access to 
knowledge of the interaction of science on government, an interaction that now 
influences government more than any other single factor. 

But, impressive as this progress has been, it is far from meeting the entire 
intellectual challenge of our time. The drastic nature of the remedies serves 
to emphasize the depth of our intellectual deterioration as an organized social 
group in the presputnik days. While we were preoccupied in our national 
“witch hunt’ for spies, we were seriously damaging our efforts to produce any- 
thing worth while to spy on. During our extreme penchant for secrecy, we 
lost sight of the fact that our defense must be built of men and machines, of 
steel and concrete, and of ideas that are understood and applied; it cannot be 
made by pieces of paper stamped “Classified” and locked away from sight of 
competent men who could use ideas for our benefit and safety. 

Fortunately, the sputnik has given us perspective, for it can hardly be be- 
lieved, by even the most stupid, that the Russian success was achieved by steal- 
ing secrets of rockets we didn’t have. As William Hines recently remarked 
in the Washington Star, “A few voices still cry out in dissent, as did the Army’s 
Research and Development Chief a fortnight ago, that ‘the advanced state of 
Soviet technology today is due more to the Soviets’ success in espionage and 
subversion than it is to their scientific apparatus.’ This minority opinion fails 
to explain the comparative results. The third sputnik weighed a ton and a 
half. By contrast, all the hardware placed in orbit by American spacemen 
totals 153 pounds.” In the face of such demonstrations, it is less easy to de 
lude Americans as to the source of our difficulties. We can now see more clear- 
ly that national superiority comes from positive measures of sound and wide- 
spread education, adequate laboratories, a spirit of daring to embark on new 
and challenging ventures—in short, all those measures that together spell the 
intellectual stature that gives national superiority. In this perspective, we can 
see that the actions taken in the past few months have been interim and urgent 
measures to check our fall. They are by no means the sole elements of a com- 
plete policy to insure our leadership in the future. 

Historically, the organization of scientific research has fallen under four 
major categories of sponsorship : 

(1) The university. 

(2) The national laboratory or institute. 

(3) The industrial laboratory. 

(4) The Government. 
Kach of these forms of sponsorship has its place and is essential in a well- 
rounded program designed to provide national scientific leadership. 

Basically, the university must be at the heart of significant national scien- 
tifie research effort. For its ultimate advances in knowledge, science depends 
on the creative individual in the final assembly and ordering of facts and ideas, 
and their expression in concise form. 

It is no accident that persons best suited to individual research are most 
often found on the faculties of the colleges and universities. The diversity 
of the university atmosphere reacts to broaden the interest of the individual 
and provide the intellectual tools required to associate diverse facts. More- 
over, the need for clear presentation of new ideas to the student forces a clarity 
of thought and expression that often contributes to concise formulation of scien- 
tific truths. It has often been the excitement of the dedicated individual, in 
pursuit of some obscure clue to nature, unnoticed or undeveloped by his pred- 
ecessors, that has unlocked the door to a major scientific advance. The 
imagination of the individual generates scientific perspective from which new 
and brilliant attacks on scientific problems can be organized. Therefore, in a 
society that would increase its intellectual contributions (to science at an 
optimum rate, the opportunity for experimental and theoretical research by the 
individual must be supported to the extent that competent persons are in need 
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of and available for such support. This support is best provided within the 
structure of the university dedicated to the protection and encouragement of the 
creative and dedicated individual. 

In many fields, the university has done its job well. But in recent years, the 
tendency to formalize education into standardized patterns of knowledge has led 
faculties to ignore opportunities to advance knowledge in new directions. In 
part, the financial pressures of mass education and, in part, a growing attitude 
of “medieval scholasticism’” by many members of faculties, through overcon- 
centration on specialties, have tended to blind the universities to their responsi- 
bilities for the whole range of human knowledge. This growing professional 
scholastic tendency to recognize only the superspecialized approach and to admit 
no knowledge beyond that scientific splinter has, as a Nobel laureate recently 
remarked, “put a premium on ignorance.” Thus, in many important areas of 
science, the whole American university community ‘does not support a single 
professor to whom the country can look for leadership in research, or the student 
for guidance in education. 

Consequently, as a matter of national policy, we have the right to ask our 
universities to adjust more effectively to the changing environment of knowledge. 
Our Government and our students should not be forced to look to Europe, or 
more especially to Russia, for intimate knowledge of important scientific ad- 
vances—that knowledge with opportunity for its ggowth should be found in one 
or another of our own universities. 

But to provide leadership in creating opportunities in new areas of scientific 
thought, the American university adds further financial burdens to those already 
imposed by mass education. This added financial burden represents a critical 
problem to university administration. We must look to enlightened leadership 
by both university administrations and by their faculties to find means of provid- 
ing the needed opportunities. 

The second category of sponsorship of scientific research is the national labora- 
tory or scientific institute. The national laboratory as an adjunct to American 
research activity is emerging in our lifetimes as an essential element of scientific 
progress. By “national laboratory” I mean not only such centers as Brookhaven, 
Argonne, and the Berkeley Radiation Laboratory established under the aegis of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, but such new facilities as the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank, W. Va., and the National Astronomical 
Observatory that are coming into being under the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation. 

The idea of creating laboratories in the general character that we now define as 
“national laboratories” is not new. Early in the history of astronomy its prog- 
ress became dependent upon systematic observation of the stars with large and 
expensive equipment. Lacking such large and expensive instruments needed for 
systematic accumulation of data, astronomy had been bogged down for a thou- 
sand years in astrology and mysticism. Even before the invention of the tele- 
scope, the great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, with the generous patronage 
of King Frederick, built his celebrated observatory of Uraniborg on the island of 
Hveen. Here in the main building and in the smaller Castle of the Stars which 
Tycho built later, were housed the mighty quadrants, sextants, and the great 
globe which were the wonder and admiration of 16th century scholars. In the 
smaller building, the rooms were below the ground in order that they might not 
be affected by the wind. 

When, largely through his own obstinacy, Tycho lost the patronage of Fred- 
erick’s son Christian, he removed himself to Prague. There, under the patron- 
age of Rudolph II, he continued his astronomical observations in collaboration 
with Kepler. Both of these men, whose work was of necessity heavily sup- 
ported by royal grant, made fundamental contributions to the conception of 
the heliocentric system from which subsequently the general laws of motion 
were clearly formulated. Thus, we see in the 16th century the emergence 
of a full-scale program for systematic observation of the universe that was 
probably the forerunner of our present national laboratory. Though these 
observations in terms of the money of their day were comparable in cost to 
the present-day national laboratories, they were the necessary keys to bring 
scientific progress out of chaos. 

With the discovery of the telescope soon after, and subsequently throughout 
the growth of astronomy, the need for large and expensive observatories has 
been apparent. Such observatories were dedicated to the most fundamental 
kind of research, based upon the simple observation of the universe. Never- 
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theless, the systematic acquisition of this knowledge has without question led 
directly to some of the most important fundamental scientific conceptions, in- 
cluding the basis for most of today’s engineering. Certainly, without the vision 
that underlay the building of these costly but essential facilities the work of 
today’s scientists, and even the welfare of all of mankind, would have been 
very substantially retarded. One cannot reiterate too often that the growth 
of our culture generally has been great indeed in proportion to the expenditures 
of money and effort in the acquisition of fundamental scientific knowledge of 
the nature of our universe. For this, we must thank the vision of the astrono- 
mers who had the perspicacity to insist on the support for their observatories, 

Unfortunately, in the study of the macrocosm—the universe—and the micro- 
cosm—the atom—large and expensive tools are necessary to order and to con- 
vey the phenomena to our simple senses. Even in the study of the earth 
itself, highly organized and extensive efforts of thousands of scientists and 
scientific operations over its surface are necessary to provide a scientific view 
of the earth as a planet. 

To explore the tiny structure of the atomic nucleus and its nucleons, we 
must use a form of “light” whose wavelength is comparable to the size of the 
particles we would observe. Wavelengths of such small dimensions can be 
generated only with energies amounting to billions of electron volts. There- 
fore, giant machines, such as the cosmotron at Brookhaven or the bevatron at 
Berkeley, are required to explore the atomic nucleus and to analyze the sub- 
atomic particles of which it is composed. Nuclear reactors are needed as a 
source of neutrons for a multitude of research activities that explore into 
special properties of atomic nuclei. 

The departmental staffs of the universities, with some few exceptions, find 
the design, construction, and operation of very large research tools burden- 
some, with a tendency to divert their staffs from the broad range of activities 
expected of the university to the more restrictive range of activities imposed 
by the requirements of the machine itself. Above all, the large cost of the 
machine means that not many, and perhaps only one of each machine, can 
be built. Therefore, it is necessary that each machine be accessible to qualified 
members of the faculties of many universities and institutions—men who are 
peculiarly oriented in their thinking to deal with the results from the machine, 
or to stimulate new lines of experiment, wherever these men can be found. 

This has led to the conclusion that the most suitable organizational device for 
the construction and operation of very large scale, and often unique, research 
tools for the benefit of American*universities was the national laboratory. These 
research tools are planned to supplement the facilities available to the scientists 
at a large number of universities, so that any qualified American scientist can 
feel that he has access to machines of whatever size his experimental program 
requires. 

Experience has shown that optimum progress and most effective use of research 
tools at the national laboratories seem to be achieved when the research effort 
of the permanent research staff of the laboratory and of the visiting scientists 
from the universities is about equal. Among the advantages to be acquired by 
these cooperative arrangements are: First, the visiting scientist can work with 
experienced people in setting up his experiment on a large and perhaps un- 
familiar machine. Second, the extended contact between visiting scientists and 
permanent staff leads to an important interaction of ideas among both groups. 
Third, the growth of thought in the national laboratories can serve as a stimulus 
to the thinking of the university faculties. Here we are led back once more to 
Tycho Brahe; for, as his biographer so aptly observes, “The mighty impulse 
Tycho Brahe and Johann Kepler gave to astronomy caused the science to be 
taken up at the universities, and among them Copenhagen and Leyden were the 
first to found observatories.” 

The success of the Atomic Energy Commission in founding national labora- 
tories to explore a variety of fields related to the atom has encouraged develop- 
ment of the national laboratory in other neglected fields. While American 
scientists had pioneered all major discoveries on which the science of radio 
astronomy is founded, American radio astronomy has fallen far behind other 
nations for want of even a single large radio telescope. Now the National 
Science Foundation has sponsored the National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
under management of Associated Universities, Inc., to provide to American 
science what will probably become the most advanced facility available. 

But there are a variety of other fields, beyond the capacity of the university to 
provide, where national laboratories are urgently needed to give American 
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science opportunity for leadership. At the moment, for example, research in 
meteorology has almost come to a dead end. This is not for lack of adequate 
clues in nature, for they are prolific and exciting. But to explore these clues, 
men require very large and unique tools and rather massive group research. A 
squadron of aircraft with precise instrumentation is required to explore the 
properties of hurricanes in the Caribbean, typhoons in the Pacific, and tornadoes 
in the great land areas. They are required to observe the fueling of the atmos- 
pheric heat engine in equatorial regions. Satellites must be put on patrol to ob- 
serve continuously the earth’s heat balance and its localized fluctuations. The 
design and observation of such specially instrumental satellites and the reduc- 
tion and analysis of their data involve major and continuing effort. Rain 
towers, wind tunnels, and computers involving solution of ‘unique problems are 
essential to delineation of cloud physics and atmospheric flow. But solutions 
require intimate association with university faculties who must supply much of 
the brainpower to conceive hypotheses, design experiments, and broadly inter- 
pret observations. Meteorology is but one example of scientific areas where 
research is sterile and disjointed for the crying want of tools and mechanisms of 
sufficient scope and scale to break the bonds of ignorance. Certainly the pat- 
tern of the national laboratory seems ideally suited to this kind of effort. 

Likewise, the Antarctic is producing vital geophysical data, far beyond the 
capacity of the universities to synthesize and interpret. I know at first hand 
that the power of these data in advancing science would be immense if the tools 
and facilities for their synthesis and interpretation were available. Three years 
ago 60 leading American geophysicists meeting at the National Science Founda- 
tion called for the formation of an Institute of Theoretical Geophysics to deal 
with such problems. But nothing has happened. Such an institute patterned 
after the national laboratories is indispensible to national scientific leadership. 

In the administration of research, leaders are constantly faced with the 
dilemma of deciding the proper division of funds between the large-scale re- 
search devices as contrasted to the individual or group-research efforts. One 
can point out, of course, that many individual or group-research efforts are 
completely dependent upon the access of the individual or the group to the 
large research tool. 

But in the long run the decision to expend effort and support on large re- 
search tools or organized programs must rest squarely upon the evaluation 
by scientists of the contribution that that tool or program can make to the 
sum of human knowledge. This, of course, requires a Mark II crystal ball. 
Without specialized tools and highly organized programs, science cannot be 
provided the essential information on which even the individual research 
worker depends to tie his thinking to reality. The recent obliteration of the 
general concept of parity has certainly emerged from the stimulus of ideas 
arising from research with the great nuclear accelerators. 

Had the knowledge and stimulus provided by these costly machines not 
been available, our physics might still be based on improper premises and in- 
dividual effort proceeding under improper hypotheses. 

Likewise, the great telescopes of astronomy have enlarged and sifted our 
concepts of the universe and of matter—they have led us from the morass of 
mysticism and provided the food from which such great concepts as the laws 
of motion and relativity have been nourished. The individual working in 
astronomy or radio astronomy requires access to the great telescopes and 
spectroscopes or to giant radio telescopes with their expensive electronic equip- 
ment, or at least to the vital information that they can produce. A dozen small 
telescopes scattered among a dozen separated workers can never provide the 
kind of scientific information that a single great telescope can produce. The 
small telescopes are essential for specialized researches and training. But 
the large telescope is imperative to broaden the vision of science to the bounds 
of the universe. So both are needed. The problem is to achieve balance be- 
tween the support of the individual research worker requiring modest means 
and the provision of adequate tools required for the significant advancement 
of scientific progress on every front. 

In the same way, no amount of unconnected meteorological research in the 
university laboratories can substitute for the need for an organized global attack 
on the physics of planetary manifestations of weather and climate. 

The point to be remembered is that the effectiveness of the individual worker 
depends on the balanced progress of human thought in every field, even though 
some fields of research require tools and organized research programs that are 
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disproportionately expensive. Without support for these scientific activities that 
require expensive apparatus or effort, an unbalanced science would soon become 
overspecialized and sterile. 

In summary, one can say that the national laboratory as an essential element 
of American scientific activity has grown far beyond the original concept of 
Tycho Brahe. Academic tradition is not built in a decade, of course, but I 
believe it is safe to prophesy that the concept of the national laboratory will 
grow as one of the major intellectual innovations of our time. 

I will pass over the third great sponsor of scientific research—the industrial 
laboratory—rather hastily. This is not in deprecation of its part, but rather in 
payment of respect to its accomplishments. Certainly such great laboratories 
as the Bell Telephone Laboratories er the Du Pont Research Laboratories have 
not only advanced fundamental thought, but also transformed scientific dis- 
covery into human application. Closely related to industrial research activities 
are the organized academic institutes sponsored predominantly from industrial 
sources to augment the capabilities of the industrial laboratory. Such institutes 
as Stanford Research, Armour, and Batelle have extended the capabilities of 
great industrial laboratories to smaller industries. 

Much could be said of government utilization of industrial research facilities, 
but I would only repeat the excellent thesis developed by Dr. Ellis Johnson of 
Johns Hopkins Operational Research Organization. 

Finally then, I turn to Government sponsorship of research. To analyze this 
problem, I would tentatively divide scientific activities in Government into three 
parts. 

First is the science and scientific research that is the integral part of the pro- 
gram and objectives of certain Government departments and agencies. Such 
research is directly related to the missions of the departments and hence essen- 
tial to their growth and evolution. Thus, the Department of Defense must have 
its supporting research for defense, and must further sponsor pure research so 
that it partakes of the reviving blood that science can provide it. To cut off the 
Department of Defense from access to the ideas that renew iis vitality would be 
to damage our defense irrevocably. Likewise, the very lifeblood of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is scientific research in agriculture, biochemistry, and plant 
and animal biology, soil chemistry, and so on. Similarly, in many departments, 
one finds activities in scientific research conducted or sponsored by the depart- 
ment concerned, that are imperative for its intelligent and healthy growth. 

The second major Government scientific activity is support of research in the 
universities and national laboratories. The Government supports a variety of 
scientific programs in many fields for the sole reason that such support is neces- 
sary to maintain the vitality of American science and technology itself. These 
are primarily the programs of grants and contracts of the National Science 
Foundation, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. They are frequently described as extramural pro- 
grams of government, because their purpose is to aid the continuation of free, 
uncommitted research in colleges, universities, and research institutions. These 
agencies support graduate students and individual pure researches of professors. 
They contract for basic laboratory facilities that are necessary to a balanced 
American scientific activity. These agencies are not operating agencies in the 
usual sense but rather have certain broad responsibilities with respect to the 
general welfare, including not only the encouragement of scientific research but 
the support of science education to the extent needed to keep America intel- 
lectually strong. 

The third Federal scientific function is represented by those Federal services 
that cut across State boundaries and departmental interests and must, there- 
fore, be performed by the Federal Government. There are a variety of such 
agencies that must conduct very general technical services based on science that 
have no special relation to any single department of Government, but are 
applicable to all departments, and to the country and to its business as a whole. 
Among the agencies performing such services are the: 

Weather Bureau. 

National Bureau of Standards. 

NBS Central Radio Propagation Laboratory. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Hydrographic Office. 

Geological Survey. 

Office of Scientific and Technical Information. 
Antarctic Office of the National Science Foundation. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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These agencies provide those technical and scientific services that are normal 
functions of government with respect to their citizens everywhere. They have 
no real organic rélation to the departments with which they are individually 
associated, but find themselves assigned to one department or another largely 
through historical accident. 

Let me summarize, then, the three parts, into which I have divided Federal 
responsibility for science for purposes of this analysis. 

1. The organic research activities of the departments that are integral 
and vital to the achievement of department objectives. 

2. External Federal support of scientific research and education, con- 
ducted by nongovernmental organizations, universities, and laboratories, and 
unrelated to any direct organic responsibility of the, supporting agency. 

3. Governmental scientific and technical services, not principally involved 
in existing department objectives or strongly related in the organic sense 
to the functions of a single Federal department, but of the utmost im- 
portance to the Government and people as a whole. 

This third responsibility is not now well discharged by government, nor can 
it be, for a number of obvious reasons: 

1. Since the agencies concerned do not vitally participate in the organic 
objectives of the departments concerned, they are “stepchildren” of con- 
siderable nuisance value to their individual departments. 

2. The organizational division of interrelated scientific responsibilities 
among a variety of departments prevents the close collaboration that these 
services really require on matters of overlapping scientific and technical 
interest. 

3. These agencies are at a vital disadvantage in obtaining budget sup- 
port in competition with other bureaus more closely related to individual 
departmental objectives. 

4. Since these agencies are minor departmental responsibilities, depart- 
mental heads have little knowledge of their real importance. Therefore, 
appeals for corrective action are not adequately understood or interpreted 
by departmental administrators. 

The present organization of these vital activities has grown haphazardly over 
the past century. The time has come when organizational change is imperative. 

I submit, therefore, that a new Federal Department of Science and Technology 
should be organized to bring the agencies of this third category together with 
the objective of adequately developing the broad scientific and technical services 
of Government to meet the needs of today. 

Certainly, such a department would include the following divisions: 

Division of Physical Sciences and Standards. 

Division of Oceanography. 

Division of Meteorology and Climatology. 

Division of Continental Structure and Resources. 

Office of Scientific and Technical Information. 

Government Map Service. 

Office of Time, Geodesy, and Astronomy. 

Division of Continental Fish and Wildlife. 

Division of Radio and Outer Atmospheric Research. 
10. Office of Polar Activities. 

The creation of such a department would centralize Government responsibility 
for vital scientific functions that are now performed most inadequately in light 
of current needs of science and technology. It would bring together closely 
related scientific responsibilities so that their natural relations could be ex- 
ploited. Above all, it would provide the means for extending our leadership to 
scientific areas where we are now surpassed by other nations. With such a 
department, our Government would find a focus of responsibility to sponsor 
national laboratories or institutes in fields of meteorology, theoretical geophysics, 
Polar research and the like through appropriate contract relationships. The 
Department could encourage university research interests in now neglected fields 
through sponsorship of broad programs following the pattern of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

You will ask why I have not included the National Science Foundation in 
such a proposed Department of Science and Technology. I believe that the 
objectives of the National Science Foundation are radically different from those 
of a Department of Science and Technology. Such a department is designed 
to provide government services in science and technology that are essential and 
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must be provided on a nationwide basis. It must be closely related to operations 
at every turn. On the other hand, since the National Science Foundation func- 
tions with respect to extramural research, it is and should continue to be non- 
operational. Its funds for grants and contracts should not be in competition 
with funds for internal Government responsibilities. 

Likewise, I would not disturb the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which is now functioning successfully in the field of the life sciences, 
Although this arrangement would leave two important scientific agencies out- 
side the new central agency, it would be unwise to upset successful operations 
for the doubtful advantage of operational symmetry. Although the National 
Astronauties and Space Agency and the Atomic Energy Commission are operat- 
ing agencies in the same sense as the agencies in category three, their size and 
specialized functions are such as to justify their independence. If combined 
into a new department, they would bury the very functions that the new De- 
partment should be designed to expand and develop. The purpose of the new 
Department should be to correct deficiencies, and not simply to engage in organi- 
zational exercises. 

The most impelling argument that has been advanced against such reorgani- 
zation of science in Government is that Congress is in no mood to stop with 
the kind of measures that I have proposed. There is real fear that in organiz- 
ing a Department of Science and Technology, Congress would end up by dumping 
all the scientific activity of the departments and agencies into such a depart- 
ment. An indiscriminate lumping together of Government activities in science 
would, of course, be little short of catastrophe. The damage so done would 
doubtless outweigh, by far, the advantages to be acquired. Because of this 
very fear, I believe, scientists generally have not advocated, or have even 
opposed, the creation of a Department of Science and Technology. 

Consequently, any initiative for corrective action should originate in the 
executive branch of our Government, where a carefully prepared and well- 
reasoned plan can be presented to the Congress. Failure of the executive 
branch to review broad deficiencies in Federal scientific and technological 
activity has arisen from lack, until recently, of any workable mechanism for 
reviewing and formulating technological and scientific policy at the top gov- 
ernmental level. Of course, such a charge was assigned by the Congress to 
the National Science Foundation. But from my earlier analysis of Govern- 
ment responsibilities in science, it is readily seen that, organizationally, it is 
quite impossible for the Foundation to assume or to discharge this responsi- 
bility successfully. Since the Foundation discharges one of the three coequal 
functions of Federal science and technology, it cannot coordinate all three 
without endangering that function for which it is principally responsible. 

For this reason, the position of the President’s Science Adviser, and the 
Science Advisory Committee, assume a major role in examination and formula- 
tion of overall broad policy for Federal science and technology. I visualize 
their duties along these lines: 

1. To assess the impact of science on Government in military, economic, 
and social aspects. 

2. To evaluate the relative balance of the U.S. program of science and 
research, to insure adequate support for the whole range of opportunity 
for scientific research. 

3. To be especially sensitive to new potentialities for scientific research 
and development, and to find means, and to recommend support for, new areas 
of activity. 

4. To review adequacy of support for reconstruction and extension of 
facilities for scientific research to keep America’s research plant up to date. 
The objective should be the creation of a plant capable of investigation of 
clues that nature provides to the full extent of the tools that can be provided 
by the state of our technology. 

5. To review constantly the character of opportunity and administra 
tion of scientists and engineers within Government, looking to improve- 
ment of Government personnel practices with respect to such men. 

6. To insure suitable and adequate Federal practices in support of scien- 
tific information. 

7. To monitor Federal policies on international collaboration in science. 

8. To review, from time to time, the effectiveness of broad Federal poli- 
cies with respect to the general health of scientific research. 

In these tasks the President’s Science Advisory Committee might well lean 
heavily on the National Academy of Sciences. The Academy is representative 
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of our most skilled scientific workers. In its statutory function of advising 
Government, the Academy should be especially valuable in assisting the com- 
mittee in advising on explicit questions that the committee can properly ask it. 

But, of course, neither the committee nor the Academy have the facilities for 
the detailed planning and preparation of data that are prerequisite to discharge 
of their policy responsibilities. Moreover, there are subfunctions of policy 
planning that are intimately associated with departmental functions which can 
never be carried adequately by any external committee. Consequently, a Coun- 
cil of Departmental Representatives at the level of Departmental Assistant 
Secretaries for Research and Development is necessary to aid the President’s 
Science Adviser, who might well chair such a Council. 

With the President’s Science Advisory Committee for the broad policy func- 
tion and with a Departmental Council for Research and Development close to 
the Cabinet level, the President’s Science Adviser should find adequate means 
of formulating broad policy and generating policy planning. These are the policy 
tools needed by the executive branch to plan a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology and to guide it through the congressional state in suitable form. I be 
lieve that with these tools, the Nation could safely face the corrective action 
required by the present grave deficiencies in Federal science and technology 
through organization of a Department of Science and Technology, without 
danger of creating a governmental monstrosity that would wreck the direction 
of Federal scientific effort. 

In conclusion, let me review briefly our situation on national science policy. 
Since sputnik much has been accomplished, but opportunity for scientific activity 
in many fertile areas of inquiry is by no means adequate to assure national lead- 
ership—indeed in many areas of science we must continue to lag far behind until 
corrective action is initiated. First, our universities themselves, their admin- 
istrations and their faculties, should review their responsibilities in the whole 
field of knowledge for provision of new opportunities for learning and research 
that science now affords. Second, the success of the national laboratories 
should be extended to new fields where great tools of research and highly or- 
ganized research programs are required by the dimensions of the problem. 
Finally, establishment of a Federal Department of Science and Technology un- 
der the limitations I have specified seems imperative to regroup related Federal 
responsibilities in science and technology from haphazard into workable form. 

To achieve these ends demands a sober and challenging measure of responsi- 
bility at every level of social and political action. 


APPENDIX E 
[Press release, the White House, Dec. 7, 1958] 
A REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S ScIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


IMPROVING THE AVAILABILITY OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


WHAT THE PROBLEM IS AND WHY IT IS SERIOUS 


The long, hard look we have recently taken at the state of science and tech- 
nology is this country has brought to light several areas that need to be 
strengthened and improved. Some of these, notably in the field of education, 
have aroused nationwide concern. But another area—also in great need of at- 
tention—has attracted little or no public interest. This is the matter of scien- 
tific information—the technical data that a scientist needs in order to do his 
job. Yet our progress in science may very well depend upon the intelligent 
solution of problems in that area. 

All of us use a wide variety of information every day of our lives. We glean 
it from newspapers, conversation, radio and television, magazines, clocks, books, 
meters, mail, maps, and so on. The scientist, however, is interested in the spe- 
cialized information that results from scientific research. The publication of 
research information is absolutely essential to every working scientist for two 
reasons: (1) It is the means by which he announces significant results in his 
own work, establishes priority where appropriate, and invites the evaluation of 
other scientists; (2) It is also the means by which he keeps abreast of what 
others are doing in his field. 
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The extent to which the working scientist depends upon the work of others 
has been clearly stated by one of the greatest of all scientists, the atomic physi- 
cist, Ernest Rutherford. As quoted by James Newman in a recent issue of The 
Scientific American, Lord Rutherford said: 

“I have also tried to show you that it is not in the nature of things for any 
one man to make a sudden violent discovery; science goes step by step, and 
every man depends on the work of his predecessors. When you hear of a sud- 
den unexpected discovery—a bolt from the blue as it were—you can always be 
sure that it has grown up by the influence of one man on another, and it is this 
mutual influence which makes the enormous possibility of scientific advance. 
Scientists are not dependent on the ideas of a single man, but on the combined 
wisdom of thousands of men, all thinking the same problem, and each doing his 
little bit to add to the great structure of knowledge which is gradually being 
erected.” 

The reason scientific information has become a major problem, particularly 
since World War II, is that the rapid rate of scientific progress has multiplied 
the volume of scientific information to a point where it can no longer be published 
and handled within the framework of existing methods. When one considers, 
too, that much of what is significant in science is being published in unfamiliar 
languages, it is clear that the working scientist is faced with almost insuperable 
problems in attempting to keep himself informed on what he needs to know. 

Some idea of the volume of increase may be had from the fact that the science 
and technology periodical collections of the Library of Congress have doubled 
approximately every 20 years for the past century and now contain approxi- 
mately a million and a half volumes, a significant fraction of the Library’s total 
bound collections. The Library is receiving journals in science and technology 
at the rate of about 15,000 annually, and 1,200 to 1,500 new periodicals are appear- 
ing each year. Yet the Library receives less than a third of the 50,000 scientific 
periodicals that appear in the world list of 1952 and it is expected that by 1979 
the total world output will reach 100,000 journals. 

The language difficulty is reflected in the fact that Russian-language publica- 
tions are estimated to account for a tenth or more of all the scientific literature 
being published in the world today. This Russian total is second only to English. 

Reduced to simple terms, the scientist’s problem with respect to information is: 
How can the present volume of research results be published promptly? What 
is being published now? Where is it? and How can I get at it? The purpose 
of this paper is to examine these problems and to suggest possible ways in which 
they can be solved. In particular, it will consider the question of what should be 
the responsibility of the Federal Government in meeting this crisis. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


The system by which scientific information is disseminated is the result of 
evolution rather than any preconceived system or plan. Its defects stem largely 
from its inability to keep pace with the increasing volume of scientific results and 
literature and the absence of techniques geared to the newer forms of scientific 
information, such as Government reports. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that a large and important proportion of the world’s scientific litera- 
ture appears in languages unknown to the majority of American scientists, such 
as Russian and Japanese. 

Scientific information appears in several forms. Most significant are the 
highly specialized technical periodicals, called primary journals, because it is in 
these that new scientific results are first published. The “Physical Review, 
Journal of the American Chemical Society,” and the “Aeronautical Engineering 
Review” are examples. 

Another important primary source is the monograph, an exhaustive study of 
some highly specialized phase of science. Because it is of interest to only a 
limited number of scientists, and because it often includes elaborate charts and 
plates, the monograph is almost prohibitively expensive to publish. The result 
is a lack in this country of monographs on many exceptionally important scientific 
subjects that should be so covered. 

A second important category is the abstracting journals, such as “Biological 
Abstracts and Chemical Abstracts.” These contain summaries of synopses of 
papers that originally appeared in primary journals. When adequately indexed, 
they permit a searcher to locate previously published papers on any given sub- 
ject. If an abstract is sufficiently informative, it may serve the scientist in 
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lieu of the complete paper. It should be noted parenthetically, however, that 
the 14 major scientific abstracting services in the United States recently indi- 
cated that the almost half a million abstracts that they issue annually con- 
stitute only about 55 percent of what they should be publishing in order to cover 
the literature in their combined fields reasonably well. Other important second- 
ary sources include critical reviews, special indexes and indexing services, bib- 
liographies, title lists, collected tables of contents, handbook of data, and com- 
pendia of various kinds. 

A recent trend of special interest is the establishment of data centers. When 
the quantity of research data in a given field becomes too great for book publica- 
tion to be practical, the data center offers a solution. Such centers compile, cor- 
relate, standardize, and organize numerically, data representing the properties 
of materials or the characteristics of phenomena. Examples of such centers in- 
clude the Thermophysical Properties Research Center at Purdue University; 
American Petroleum Institute Research Project 44 at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, which is concerned with the physical properties of hydrocarbons ; 
the Nuclear Data Project of the National Research Council; and the National 
Bureau of Standards center on Selected Values of Chemical Thermodynamic 
Properties. 

Falling outside scientific information that is published, cataloged, and indexed 
in the normal way, is a steadily mounting volume of Government research re- 
ports. It is conservatively estimated that upwards of 50,000 scientific reports 
(at least half of which bear no security classification) are issued annually by 
the private and Government laboratories that conduct federally sponsored re- 
search. Many of the newest and most significant scientific data are to be found 
in these reports. 

A smaller body of scientific information not covered by the normal processes 
is to be found in such material as research findings submitted in satisfaction of 
Ph. D. thesis requirements, industrial reports and papers presented at scientific 
meetings and symposia. 

At the present time it is not even possible to answer the question with any 
degree of completeness, “What is being published now?’ One would assume 
that, somewhere in the world, there must be a composite listing of the world’s 
scientific publications—perhaps even arranged by subject fields—but no such 
compilation exists. The establishment of such a list and its maintenance on 
a current basis obviously would be a very expensive undertaking, and this is 
one reason why it has never been done. 

The basic answer to “Where can I find it?’—as far as journals are con- 
cerned—is the “Union List of Serials,” in the libraries of United States and 
Canada. Such a compilation lists periodicals alphabetically and names the 
libraries where each can be found. But no such union list of scientific journals 
now exists. A Joint Committee on a Union List of Serials covering all fields 
has estimated that science and technology portion of a new union list would cost 
approximately three-quarters of a million dollars. It could be kept up to date 
only in a relative sense, since such a list is constantly changing. It follows, of 
course, that no comprehensive listing of the principal secondary publications is 
in existence either. 

Then there is the problem of “How can I get it?” The scientist who needs a 
particular journal may find himself (if the journal is rare) far distant from the 
location of the nearest copy as indicated by the union list; or he may find that 
the article he is seeking is in a language he does not read. 

In summation, then, it may be said that both inside and outside the normal 
channels of scientific communication a mounting flood of scientific data threat- 
ens to swamp even the most zealous research investigator. The implications go 
far beyond the inability of one man, or even a group of men, to keep abreast of 
developments in their field. Our very progress in science is dependent upon the 
free flow of scientific information, for the rate of scientific advance is determined 
in large measure by the speed with which research findings are disseminated 
among scientists who can use them in future research. 


HOW ARE WE GOING TO MEET THIS PROBLEM ? 


The situation has evolved over a lengthy period of time, during which the de- 
veloping problems not only have been recognized, but have been the subject of 
attack on a number of separate fronts. These efforts have been handicapped, 
however, by the lack of overall coordination and sufficient funds with which 
to support really effective remedies. 
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What is already being done? 


All along the line there have been sincere efforts to cope with the problems. 
Primary journals have expanded substantially in recent years and the scientific 
societies have helped to cover the increased costs by raising dues and subscrip- 
tion prices. In an effort to conserve space, greater and greater condensation 
of papers is being required, with the result that there is danger of few people 
besides the author and his immediate colleagues being able to understand a 
paper. There is constant search for cheaper production methods and many 
journals levy page costs upon the authors, so that scientists must pay for the 
privilege of having their research findings published. Such financial help as the 
Government has given has been limited, consisting largely of short-term 
emergency grants made to tide a particular journal over a rough spot or to 
launch a new journal that is badly needed in order to fill a gap. Some agencies 
pay page costs for their employees and their contractors’ employees when they 
publish. 

Federal aid has also been provided in the form of temporary assistance to 
commercial abstracting and indexing services, including funds to support the 
establishment of a National Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing 
Services, designed to bring cooperative efforts to bear upon mutual problems. 
A few Government agencies publish or partially support certain secondary pub- 
lications in subject fields of particular interest to them. 

It is generally agreed, however, that the magnitude and seriousness of the 
problem are such that a long-term solution requires fundamental research 
into the problem and widespread application of machine methods and tech- 
niques. In other words, science must look within itself for a new system that 
will meet present-day requirements for the location, storage, and retrieval of 
scientific information. 

A number of industrial firms have developed, and are using successfully, 
mechanized storage and retrieval systems tailored to their own needs. Large 
manufacturers of business machines and computers are becoming increasingly 
interested in the application of their equipment to information-processing prob- 
lems. A dozen or more universities are carrying on research in the information- 
handling field, including studies of existing patterns of scientific communca- 
tion in various subject fields, research in mechanical translation, development 
of procedures for determining how scientists use technical information, and re- 
search on actual mechanical systems for information storage and retrieval. 
Within the Government, the National Science Foundation has supported research 
on scientific information problems to the extent that available funds have 
permitted. 

Efforts are also being made to improve the availability of foreign scientific 
information. The emphasis is on Russian research results because Soviet scien- 
tific publications are second only to our own in number, and because so few 
scientists in this country read Russian. Of the 61 Soviet journals available here 
on subscription in cover-to-cover translation, about 34 are being supported 
principally by the National Science Foundation, with assistance from the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Office of Naval Research. Nine are sup- 
ported by the National Institutes of Health; the rest are issued commercially. 

In the field of unpublished documents the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, lists some 7,500 such documents each year in its abstract- 
ing journal, “U.S. Government Research Reports.’’ Copies of all items so an- 
nounced can be obtained in original form or in photo reproduction. The Library 
of Congress is building in its Science and Technology Division an open reference 
collection of unclassified reports. The National Science Foundation maintains 
a clearinghouse for Government research information to provide scientists in- 
formation on Government-supported research in their fields and the reports that 
are available. 

Thus a considerable amount of work is being done on serious scientific in- 
formation problems. From the standpoint of national welfare, however, these 
efforts are on far too small a scale to deal with the overall problem. The ques- 
tion then remains as to how it can be met. 


What should be done for the future? 


Two alternative possibilities have been advanced. One would be the estab- 
lishment of a large and highly centralized scientific information agency, financed 
by the Federal Government or by Government and private industry. A second 
would be the establishment of a science information service of the coordinating 
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type, which would strengthen and improve the present system by taking full 
advantage of existing organizations and the specialized skills of persons with 
long experience in the field. Let us examine the respective merits of these 
alternatives. 

A single large operating center?—The proposal to solve existing problems in 
the field of scientific information by the establishment of a single large operating 
center, financed wholly or in part by the Federal Government, may have been 
suggested by the experience of the Soviet Union with its All-Union Institute of 
Scientific Information. The organization and operation of the institute implies 
that the Russians recognize the magnitude and importance of the problem by 
their decisive and aggressive attempts to meet it. Available evidence indicates 
that the institute operates effectively in meeting the needs of Russian science. 
But, it must not be overlooked that in planning the establishment and operations 
of the institute, the Russians could not call upon the services of scientific in- 
formation organizations such as we find already in existence in the private 
enterprise structure of our country, and which have been in operation many 
years. , 

The solution the Russians have developed for meeting their own problems in 
our judgment would not be equally effective in meeting ours. The Russian In- 
stitute is organized along the lines that are basically compatible with the organ- 
ization and administration of research in the Soviet Union, which, of course, is 
controlled by the central government. Our own research efforts are organized 
and administered very differently, and it is illogical to suppose that a highly 
centralized organization for the dissemination of research information would 
serve our purposes equally well. Whatever its faults may be, our present system 
has developed along the lines of individual initiative and private enterprise that 
are very basic to our institutions. 

The primary journals, as well as the abstracting services, are published 
under the benign auspices of the scientific societies who are in a better position 
than anyone else to appreciate the information problems of scientists. Existing 
services, moreover, represent a considerable investment of private capital. 
“Chemical Abstracts,” for example, which has operated without Government 
subsidy, had a 1957 budget of approximately $1.5 million. Although most of the 
journals and services have smaller budgets and many do receive some Govern- 
ment support, the total private investment in the publication and dissemination 
of results of scientific research runs into many millions of dollars. The mere 
mechanics of transforming the existing decentralized system of private enter- 
prise into a strong central agency are enough to stagger the imagination. 

From a purely practical point of view, it must be remembered that much of 
the day-to-day work involved in the dissemination of scientific information— 
that is, the writing, editing, abstracting, translating, and so on—is done either 
by scientists or people with technical skills of a very high order. Many of these 
people perform such chores in addition to their regular scientific work and it is 
quite inconceivable that they could be induced to affiliate themselves on a full- 
time basis with a centralized agency. Put the matter another way: The case for 
a Government-operated, highly centralized type of center can be no better de- 
fended for scientific information services than it could be for automobile 
agencies, delicatessens, or barbershops. 

A science information service?—The second alternative, however, could lead 
to an integrated, efficient and comprehensive scientific information service that 
would take advantage of privately supported programs as well as the very ex- 
tensive work being done by the Federal agencies—that is, it would strengthen 
rather than supplant them. Specifically, this solution calls for the establish- 
ment within the Government of an organization that might be called a science 
information service. Such a service would assist, cooperate with, and supple- 
ment the many existing scientific information programs but would take over 
none of them. It would retain the benefits of the existing complex of scientific 
information services while working at the same time toward remedying its 
defects. Such a program would be in the best American tradition of private 
enterprise and Government working together voluntarily for the national good. 

The service would have two important functions: (1) through effective co- 
ordination and cooperative effort of public agencies and private organizations 
to capitalize upon and improve existing facilities and techniques in such a way 
as to afford immediate relief to short-term problems of a pressing nature; and 
(2) to encourage and support a fundamental, long-term program of research 
and development, looking to the application of modern scientific knowledge to 
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the overall problem through the application of machine techniques and through 
yet-undiscovered methods. 

Under the first category the service would help to answer the scientist’s 
fundamental questions: How can the present volume of research results be 
published promptly? What is being published now? Where is it? and How can I 
get it? 

In the area of primary publication, the service would provide financial assist- 
ance where needed for the publication of journals and monographs, It would 
encourage publishers and scientific societies to experiment with new and stream- 
lined method of publication designed to increase efficiency, improve services, 
and decrease costs. Similar cooperation would be encouraged among the pro- 
ducers of secondary publications, and financial assistance provided when 
necessary. 

The Service would provide the answer to “What is being published now?’ 
by sponsoring, and if necessary supporting, the immediate preparation of world- 
wide lists of both primary and secondary scientific research publications, subject 
classified and indexed. It would perform a similar task with reference to a 
union list of scientific and technical periodicals and provide a clearinghouse of 
information on abstracting and indexing services throughout the world. It 
would review the newly developing field of data centers, compiling information 
on those that now exist, analyzing overlaps and duplications, and defining areas 
where new centers are needed. 

The whole area of foreign scientific information would be scrutinized and 
the translation of Russian science expanded to the extent needed to provide full 
coverage. Additional translation programs in Japanese and other languages 
would be initiated as needed. 

The Service would give special attention to the area of Government scientific 
reports by expanding the existing announcement system to include every signi- 
ficant unclassified report. It would also expand and improve facilities for mak- 
ing copies of these reports available upon request. It would foster cooperative 
projects among the agencies to promote greater efficiency in the preparation, 
processing, and dissemination of Government reports. 

It would seek to expand and improve interlibrary exchange agreements 
throughout the world, photocopying processes, and other ways and means of 
bringing to the scientist copies of items unattainable through normal channels. 

All of these things, the Service, with sufficient funds and backing, could 
proceed to do at once. For the longer term, the Service should support a con- 
tinuing program of research and development through grants and contracts, 
looking to the widespread application of machine techniques to such problems 
as storage, retrieval, indexing, and on a higher plane, to such problems as 
translation and abstracting. 

CONCLUSION 


It is clear that in the realm of scientific information, the scientist has 
neglected his own needs. Asa nation we have readily applied modern scientific 
knowledge to the solution of much more difficult problems. If the Federal 
Government will establish a national coordinating service of the type that has 
been described, we can move toward solution of a problem that is vital to our 
progress in science. 

Fortunately a new agency will not be required to meet this need. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, whose enabling act charges it with specific responsi- 
bilities for scientific information, already has a pilot program in this field and 
hence useful experience and special competence. The Foundation plays a 
coordinating role with respect to basic research and policy matters within the 
Federal Government. The establishment of the Science Information Service 
within the Foundation could be easily achieved by the extension of the Founda- 
tion’s present program. 

The Committee therefore recommends that the National Science Foundation 
expand its scientific information program to constitute a Science Information 
Service that would-serve to aid and coordinate existing governmental and pri- 
vate efforts. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Chairman; Dr. Robert F. Bacher; Dr. 
William O. Baker; Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner; Dr. Hans A. Bethe; 
Dr. Detlev W. Bronk; Dr. James H. Doolittle; Dr. James B. 
Fisk; Dr. Caryl P. Haskins; Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky; Dr. 
Edwin H. Land; Dr. Edward M. Purcell; Dr. Isidor I. Rabi; Dr. 
H. P. Robertson; Dr. Paul A. Weiss; Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner; 
Dr. Herbert York; Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias. 
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APPENDIX F 
[Press release, National Science Foundation, Dec. 11, 1958] 


ScrENCE INFORMATION SERVICE ESTABLISHED BY NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The National Science Foundation announced establishment of a Science In- 
formation Service, pursuant to provisions of the National Defense Educatiop 
Act of 1958 and as directed by President Eisenhower on recommendation of his 
Science Advisory Committee. 

The Science Information Service is designed to make scientific literature in 
all languages more readily available in order to shorten the time spent by 
scientists and engineers in searching for needed information. 

The Service will carry out National Science Foundation responsibilities, 
contained in the Presidential announcement, to take the leadership in bringing 
about effective coordination of the various scientific information activities with- 
in the Federal Government. 

The National Defense Education Act (Public Law 85-864) directs the Founda- 
tion, through the Service, to— 

“Provide for, or arrange for the provision of, indexing, abstracting, trans- 
lating, and other services leading to a more effective dissemination of scientific 
information, and undertake programs to develop new or improved methods, in- 
cluding mechanized systems, for making scientific information available.” 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Chairman of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, said the Science Information Service will be responsible for promoting 
closer cooperation among scientific information services both within and out- 
side Government. It will stimulate and strengthen existing private programs 
wherever possible and supplement these activities as needed. The Service will 
work closely with all Federal agencies, including the Library of Congress, the 
National Library of Medicine, and the Department of Agriculture, which main- 
tains large bodies of scientific literature, and the Office of Technical Services of 
the Department of Commerce, which disseminates Government reports to the 
public. 

The Foundation is also directed by the act to establish a Science Information 
Council “* * * consisting of the Librarian of Congress, the Director of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, the Director of the Department of Agriculture 
Library, and the Head of the Science Information Service, each of whom will 
be ex officio members, and fifteen members appointed by the Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation.” 

The act states: “It shall be the duty of the Council to advise, to consult with, 
and to make recommendations to the head of the Science Information Service.” 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation, an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Burton W. Adkinson to head the new Service. 

Dr. Waterman said the Service will undertake extensive studies of com- 
munication practices and information requirements among scientists, compara- 
tive investigations of different classification and indexing systems, fundamental 
studies of language and techniques for handling language of scientific docu- 
ments in processing for mechanized storage and retrieval systems, and a num- 
ber of projects on mechanical translation. 

The Service will compile information on research and development activities 
in the field of scientific information and distribute this information in reports 
for organizations and investigators to further coordinate research efforts. 

Projects will be undertaken to analyze scientific-publication problems and 
methods ; for example, an extensive study by the American Institute of Physics 
of information practices in physics research. Publication of needed journals 
will be encouraged and supported as necessary, and emergency assistance given 
existing publications to eliminate a backlog of manuscripts, survive a financial 
crisis, or publish comprehensive subject indices. Publication of books or mono- 
graphs of particular merit will be aided when printing by other means is not 
possible. Assistance will be rendered indexing and abstracting services, such as 
Support by the Foundation of a recent conference of 14 major abstracting 
and indexing services culminating in the formation of the National Federation 
of Science Abstracting and Indexing Services. 

Emphasis will be placed on extending the concept of data centers such as the 
Office of Critical Tables, established at the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council with Foundation support. These centers function 
as central clearinghouses to compile, organize, and issue specific types of 
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scientific data. The Foundation will continue, through the new Service, the 
Government Research Information Clearinghouse, designed to provide scien- 
tists with information on research supported by various branches of the Goy- 
ernment, and the Biosciences Information Exchange, which makes information 
available on the nature and location of research in those fields. 

Programs of the Service in foreign science information will have as their 
objective improving the availability of results of research conducted abroad in 
engineering and the physical and natural sciences. 

The Foundation presently supports 33 different English editions of Russian 
journals. Translation programs will be stepped up by the Service to place 
increased emphasis, in cooperation with other English-speaking countries, on 
scientific documents in Slavic and Oriental languages as well as Russian. 
A program is being developed for the translation abroad of scientific literature 
in various languages. Work in Finland, India, Israel, and Indonesia is being 
planned. In progress are exploratory surveys of the scientific literature, in- 
cluding the social sciences, of Scandinavia, Iceland, east and west Europe, Eng- 
land, Russia, China, Turkey, and Japan. 

The Foundation has established, jointly with the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, a center to bring together research and development data on methods 
and equipment for the automatic processing of scientific information, and 
to permit closer cooperation between groups in industry, private foundations, 
universities, professional societies, and Government agencies concerned with 
developing and improving methods for rapid and efficient handling of large 
volumes of information. 





APPENDIX G 


INFORMATION FOR SCIENTISTS 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR INCREASING THE AVAILABILITY OF THE RESULTS OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


(National Science Foundation) 


The consumption of fundamental science by the technologies is increasing at 
a very rapid rate. Where formerly the timelag between the development of a 
fundamental idea and its utilization by technology was measured in tens of 
years, it is now measured in months and weeks. Within weeks after the de- 
velopment of the decay scheme of thorium, for instance, plans were developed to 
build reactors to utilize this discovery. 

There is more time lost—and therefore, more time to be gained—between the 
laboratory and the drawing board than there is between the drawing board and 
the production line. And it is in the former period, where ideas rather than 
physical materials are involved, that speedup is most feasible. Ideas have no 
inertia ; their occurrence can be accelerated infinitely—subject only to the limits 
of our skill and facilities for information processing. 

The less time scientists need to spend in searching out what is already known, 
the more time they can spend actively on research. Thus, improvements in 
scientific information facilities will be reflected in improved utilization of 
scientists’ time—in effect, this is equivalent to an ncrease in the number of 
available scientists. Quoting the President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers, “A 10 percent improvement in the utilization of scientists and engi 
neers would be equivalent to a 10 percent increase in the supply.” 

Basic program objectives in the National Science Foundation are to improve 
present information services utilizing known and tested procedures and to de- 
velop new and more powerful techniques which will assure success in coping 
with the rapidly expanding body of scientific and technical literature. The aim 
would be to insure that any U.S. scientist can obtain any item of scientific in- 
formation he needs, no matter where it originates ; and to develop improvements 
in the organization and availability of scientific information on behalf of all 
U.S. scientists. 

The elements of this program were presented by Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Di- 
rector of the Foundation, to the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, on June 25, 1958. He stated that the responsibilities of 
the Foundation are: 

(1) Monitoring and assessing both domestic and foreign scientific informa- 
tion activities and acting as an information center regarding these activities. 
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(2) Initiating or stimulating studies that will identify problems that need 
attention. 

(3) Fostering cooperation and coordination among Federal agencies and non- 
Federal organizations in programs engaged in scientific information. 

(4) Identifying inadequate services and initiating action to improve them. 

(5) Identifying gaps in service and taking steps to establish activities to fill 
them. 

(6) Assuming leadership among agencies and organizations in the achieve- 
ment of an adequate national scientific and technical information service. 

In assuming these responsibilities the National Science Foundation will serve 
as an information and coordinating center. It will not itself perform scientific 
information functions or conduct operations that can be done by other Federal 
or non-Federal organizations. The several areas in which specific programs are 
planned, together with a listing of the major tasks contemplated in each, are 
described herein. 

Under provisions (title IX) of the National Defense Education Act, signed 
by the President on September 2, 1958, the National Science Foundation is re- 
quired to establish a Science Information Service, which shall “(1) provide, or 
arrange for the provision of, indexing, abstracting, translating, and other serv- 
ices leading to a more effective dissemination of scientific information, and (2) 
undertake programs to develop new or improved methods, including mechanized 
systems, for making scientific information available.” 

The National Defense Education Act also provides for the establishment of 
a Science Information Council by the National Science Foundation to advise, 
consult with, and make recommendations to, the head of the Science Informa- 
tion Service. The Council would consist of the Librarian of Congress, the 
Director of the National Library of Medicine, the Director of the Department 
of Agriculture Library, and the head of the Science Information Service, as ex 
officio members. Fifteen additional members would be appointed by the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation. Six of the appointed members would be 
experts in the fields of science, six leaders in librarianship and scientific docu- 
mentation, and three representatives of the lay public interested in the fields 
of communication. 


STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL SYSTEMS AND MECHANICAL TRANSLATION 


Activities in this area include studies of the requirements of scientists for 
improved information services; design and development of improved systems for 
storage and retrieval of information; development of systems for mechanical 
translation; and potentially related research in such fields as linguistics, logic, 
psychology, information theory, and coding theory. 

Major tasks to be undertaken in this area are: 

(1) Establishment of a clearinghouse for information on current research 
and development activities in the field of information processing, including 
requirements for improved systems, design and testing of storage-and-retrieval 
and mechanical-translation systems, and related fundamental research. 

(2) Provision of a consulting service, by a staff of experts, to Federal agencies 
and other cooperating organizations, on proposed research and development and 
on work in progress. 

(3) Provision of advice on the use of machines in information research and 
of assistance in locating available machine facilities for testing new techniques 
and systems. 

(4) Periodic review and evaluation of progress in the field as a guide to 
research. 

(5) Encouragement and support of conferences and cooperative activities to 
facilitate the progress of research on, and development of, information-process- 
ing systems. 

(6) Stimulation and support of additional research and of tests and evalua- 
tions of new techniques and systems. 


SUPPORT OF PRIMARY PUBLICATIONS 


Primary scientific publications include principally journals and books that 
report the results of original research. Also falling into this category are such 
far less commonly used mediums as cards and various microforms when these 
are employed for initial publication of technical material. 

Steps to be taken in this area are: 
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(1) Collection and maintenance of information about existing primary pub- 
lications, including the preparation and periodic publication of needed guides 
and lists. 

(2) Continuing studies of current operations of research publications, in- 
cluding such matters as publication timelags, costs, sources of income, produc- 
tion techniques, editorial policies, coverage of research fields, growth, trends, 
and plans for the future. 

(3) Support for publications where needed, including: 

(a) Emergency aid to periodical publications in financial difficulty or 
with large backlogs. 

(bv) Expansion of existing periodicals where necessary. 

(c) Aid in establishing new periodicals where needed. 

(ad) Aid in publishing significant monographs or other single-issue works 
that could not be published otherwise. 

(4) Support of studies and experiments in such areas as new types of publi- 
eations (for example, high-speed services), improved production methods for 
publication, and reader needs and use of publications. 

(5) Encouragement and support of cooperative projects among publishing 
organizations to increase efficiency, improve service or decrease costs (such as 
establishment of standards in terminology, citations, and abbreviations) ; to 
combine production, distribution, or other facilities; and to arrange conferences 
facilitating a joint approach to common problems. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY PUBLICATIONS 


Secondary publications include abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies both in 
periodical and single-issue form; title lists or collected tables of contents; 
critical reviews synthesizing recent developments; compendia, compilations, and 
other reference works. Other forms of publications which extract, index, digest, 
or synthesize information from primary publications would also be included in 
this phase of the program. 

Tasks established for this area are: 

(1) Study of the adequacy of existing secondary publications and identifica- 
tion of those needing aid or improvement, of gaps in overall coverage, and of 
the need for new reference publications. 

(2) Support for the maintenance and expansion or improvement of existing 
periodical publications. 

(3) Support where needed for new secondary publications, both periodicals 
and individual reference works. 

(4) Establishment of a clearinghouse for information on current operations 
and effectiveness of English-language abstracting and indexing services; on 
related scientific abstracting and indexing activities throughout the world; on 
new techniques and equipment that might be used by secondary publications; 
and on existing and contemplated reference works and reviews. 

(5) Support of studies and experiments directed toward improving quality 
and effectiveness of secondary publications, such as experiments with new equip- 
ment, and studies and trials of new indexing systems. 

(6) Encouragement and support of conferences and of cooperative projects 
among the secondary publications (particularly among the abstracting and 
indexing services) to achieve coordination, to improve efficiency, and to facilitate 
a joint attack on common problems. (Examples of such activities are the 
establishment of standards in form, classification, abbreviation, and translitera- 
tion; and cooperative methods for insuring optimum coverage of the scientific 
literature. ) 

UNPUBLISHED RESEARCH INFORMATION 


An appreciable quantity of U.S. scientific research information is never 
publicly disseminated nor does it find its way into conventional channels with- 
out long periods of delay. The principal categories of such material are: (a) 
graduate theses, (b) papers presented before professional society meetings, 
(c) industrial research reports, and (d@) Government research reports. Much 
of this so-called unpublished material receives little or no coverage by con- 
ventional abstracting and indexing services because of its fragmentary avail- 
ability and the fact that, even if covered, the documents themselves might not 
be obtainable by users of secondary services. 

Remedial actions proposed are: 
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(1) Provision of announcement, abstracting, reference. and availability serv- 
ices of non-Government, unpublished scientific documents, including theses, 
society papers, and reports on university, industrial, and foundation research. 

(2) Improvement of announcement, abstracting, reference, and availability 
services On unpublished reports on Government-sponsored research. 

(3) Establishment throughout the country of a series of reference collec- 
tions of unpublished research reports—particularly those on Government-sup- 
ported work—which would be available for consultation by anyone on the same 
basis as reference books and periodicals in libraries. 

(4) Development, maintenance, and publication of a current inventory of 
scientific information programs in Government agencies and of other brochures 
on various phases of scientific information. 

(5) Provision of a counseling or reference service to which any scientist 
could turn for information on where the Government supports research in any 
given field and how access to its results can be obtained. 

(6) Conduct of studies and conferences looking toward coordination of intra- 
Government information procedures including Classification schemes, indexing 
methods, and the like. 


SCIENTIFIC DATA AND REFERENCE CENTERS 


Data and reference centers are concerned with several types of activity: 
Compilation, correlation, standardization, and organization of numerical data 
representing properties or characteristics of physical phenomena or chemical 
compounds, and the provision of either publications or reference services in 
order to make these data available to the scientific community; collection, or- 
ganization, and analysis of up-to-date information about research in progress, 
and the maintenance of services that help scientists and research organizations 
to learn when research in particular fields is under way ; and provision of litera- 
ture searching and other reference services on request. 

Specific major tasks to be accomplished in this area are: 

(1) Compilation and maintenance of an up-to-date reference file on all data 
and reference centers, both in the United States and in foreign countries. 

(2) Continuing analysis of this reference file to identify gaps and recommend 
needed new programs. 

(3) Coordination of the activities of such centers in the United States, so that 
they complement and do not duplicate each other. 

(4) Provision of financial support for essential centers where this is neces- 
sary either to continue existing projects or to initiate necessary new centers. 

(5) Conduct of studies of the effectiveness of the operation of the centers and 
of their products. 

(6) Support of experimental types of centers employing new techniques for 
using mechanical aids and new types of equipment. 

(7) Encouragement of international cooperation and coordination of data- 
compilation and literature-searching activities (paralleling task 3 above for 
national activities). 

FOREIGN SCIENCE INFORMATION 


The problems involving foreign science information are simply an extension 
of those set forth in connection with primary and secondary publication, since 
scientists in English and non-English speaking countries conduct research and 
report their results in generally similar ways. 

Because of the complexity and magnitude of modern scientific communication 
and the amount of information dealt with, a separate program is necessary for 
non-English information to assure that it is covered comprehensively and 
systematically. Unique problems arise because sources of foreign information 
are clearly less convenient and because impediments to ready use of this infor- 
mation increaSe greatly as the number of languages and lack of familiarity 
with them increase. 

To assure comprehensive and systematic coverage this program will— 

(1) Conduct or support studies of the organization and characteristics of 
scientific information activities in foreign countries to determne the nature 
and extent of information resources and their availability to U.S. scientists. 

(2) Support the acquisition of foreign publications for special purposes. 

(3) Ass4re comprehensive abstracting of foreign publications. 

(4) Arrange for translation in full of significant journals and books, espe- 
cially from Slavic, oriental, and other difficult languages. 
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(5) Support an expanded clearinghouse of information on the availability 
of translations, a translations depository, bibliographies of translations, and 
similar translation-oriented activities. 

(6) Support a selective translation program to cover materials not available 
through tasks 4 and 5 above. 

(7) Establish a system for centralized dissemination to the public of 
Government-prepared translations. 

(8) Support the preparation of specialized Russian-English and other foreign 
language-English scientific and technical dictionaries. 

(9) Estabilsh a clearinghouse activity to cooperate with the science attaché 
program of the Department of State and, where necessary, to assign consultants 
to foreign areas to make specific studies. 


APPENDIX H 
[Press release, National Science Foundation, Dec. 30, 1958] 
SCIENCE INFORMATION COUNCIL MEMBERS ANNOUNCED BY DIRECTOR 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation, an- 
nounced on December 30, 1958, the appointment of scientists, leaders in the 
field of scientific documentation, and representatives of the lay public to the 
newly constituted 19-member Science Information Council. The announcement 
was made at the annual meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

They will serve with four ex-officio members as consultants to the Founda- 
tion’s Science Information Service, established December 11. Both the forma- 
tion of the Council and the Service are pursuant to provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and implementing the directive of President 
Eisenhower to the NSF on recommendations of his Science Advisory Committee. 

The Council will provide the Science Information Service with a broad range 
of technical skills and experience on problems in the dissemination of scientific 
information and the communication needs of scientists. The Science Infor- 
mation Service was set up to make scientific literature in all languages more 
readily available in order to shorten the time spent by scientists and engineers 
in searching for needed information. The Service also seeks to bring about 
effective coordination of the various scientific information activities within 
the Federal Government and to improve cooperation between Government and 
private scientific information programs. 

Council members and their term of office are: 

Dr. William O. Baker, vice president (research), Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Ine., Murray Hill, N.J. (4 years). 

Dr. Graham P. DuShane, editor, Science, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
(2 years). 

Dr. John M. Fogg, director, Morris Arboretum, University of Pennsylvania, 
3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (3 years). 

Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, director, American Institute of Physics, 335 East 45th 
Street, New York, N.Y. (4 years). 

Merritt L. Kastens, assistant director, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. (2 years). 

Dr. H. W. Russell, technical director, Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio (1 year). 

Verner W. Clapp, president, Council on Library Resources, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (4 years). 

Dr. E. J. Crane, Chemical Abstracts, the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio (1 year). 

W. T. Knox, director, Technical Information Division, Esso Research and 
Engineering, Linden, N.J. (4 years). 

Dr. William N. Locke, head, Department of Modern Languages and Director 
of Libraries, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. (2 
years). 

Dr. John W. Mauchly, director, UNIVAC Applications Research Center, Rem- 
ington Rand UNIVAC division, Sperry Rand Corp., Post Office Box 5616, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (3 years). 

Dr. Donald R. Swanson, Information Systems Division, Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (3 years). 
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Curtis G. Benjamin, president, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. (1 year). 

Boyd Campbell, president, Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. (3 
ears). 

7 Dr. John S. Millis, president, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

2 years). 

L. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congress, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (ex officio). 

Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director, National Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
(ex officio). 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, director of the library, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. (ex officio). E 

Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, head, Science Information Service, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. (ex officio). 





APPENDIX I 
[Press release, National Science Foundation, Jan. 20, 1959] 
FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION ESTABLISHED 


Representatives of 17 Federal agencies engaged in scientific information activi- 
ties were named to an advisory group of the National Science Foundation by 
Dr. Alan A. Waterman, Diector of the Foundation, on January 20, 1959. 

The new Federal Advisory Committee on Scientific Information will consult 
with and make recommendations to the Foundation’s Science Information Service 
on the development of policies and programs designed to foster coordination 
among Federal agency scientific information activities. The committee will 
provide an integrated approach to the Government phase of the intensified 
national science information effort called for by the President’s approval of 
recommendations of his Science Advisory Committee. 

The President directed the Foundation to “take the leadership in bringing 
about effective coordination of the various scientific information activities within 
the Federal Government.” Prior to the Presidential directive, the Foundation 
had established the Science Information Service under provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. The act also called for creation of a 19-member 
Science Information Council to confer on the communication needs of scientists 
and methods of improving the availability of scientific literature in all languages. 
The Council membership includes 4 representatives of Federal agencies in addi- 
toin to 15 private citizens who represent various branches of science and scientific 
information activities. 

Representatives on the Federal Advisory Committee on Scientific Information 
are: 

Agency Representative 
Air Research and Development Com- 
Winte S0e ee Ue en Charles H. McCabe, Chief, Technical 
Information Division. 
Armed Services Technical Information 


Peery? Shien D2 Oe ee __ Col. Woodrow W. Dunlop, Commander. 
Atomic Energy Commission__________~- Melvin S. Day, Assistant Director for 
Technical Information Service. 
Central Intelligence Agency____.___.__-__ Paul W. Howerton, Deputy Assistant 
Director. 
Department of Agriculture________ _.. Foster BE. Mohrhardt, Director of the 
Library. 
Department of the Air Force___._..._.__.. Dr. Harold A. Wooster, Director of 


Research Communication, Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research. 
Department of Commerce___.____.___._.. Donald Andrews, Director, Office of 

Research and Development, U.S. 
Patent Office. 

John C. Green, Director, Office of 
Technical Services. 

Samuel N. Alexander, Head, Data 
Processing Division, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

36378—59——_10 
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Agency Representative 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Weltire: f2b:44. scan ded Scott Adams, Librarian, National In- 
stitutes of Health. 
Department of the Interior_._-------- Paul Howard, Chief, Branch of Li- 
brary Services. 
Department of the Navy_-_----------- Dr. F. J. Weyl, Science Director, Office 
of Naval Research. 
Tsbrdty Of Con greet xe oe nnn sce ies Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief Assistant 
Librarian. 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
iibrtinwy. 35 colic. icin Bertram A. Muleahy, Director of Tech- 
nical Information. 
Department of the Army_------~------ (To be appointed) 
Department of Defense____._---_----- Ben G. Huff, Director of Review and 


Services, Office of the Assistant See- 
retary of Defense (R. & E.). 
Dr. Albert Sanford. 





APPENDIX J 
[Press release, National Science Foundation, Nov. 17, 1958] 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RESEARCH ApvisoRY SERVICE ON INFORMATION PROCESSING 


The National Science Foundation on November 17, 1958, announced the estab- 
lishment of a Research Information Center and Advisory Service on Information 
Processing to be operated jointly by the Foundation and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The new service is designed to bring together research and development data 
on methods and equipment for the automatic processing of scientific information. 
It is further designed to foster closer cooperation among groups in industry, 
private foundations, universities, professional societies, and the Federal Govern- 
ment concerned with developing and improving methods for rapid and efficient 
handling of large volumes of information. 

Initiation of the service is a part of a broad program being developed by the 
National Science Foundation to improve the quality of scientific information 
Services and shorten the time spent by scientists in searching the literature. 
Other phases of the broad program include the support of scientific publications, 
translations of foreign scientific literature, and support of information and data- 
processing centers. 

The Foundation has made a grant of $105,000 to the National Bureau of 
Standards for the establishment and first year’s operation of the service, and 
will establish policies for its use. The service will be staffed by Bureau per- 
sonnel, who will analyze materials received and furnish requested technical 
advice. The Council on Library Resources has contributed $20,000 toward oper- 
ating costs during the first 2 years. The council, which supports research on 
library problems, was established in 1956 with the financial support of the Ford 
Foundation. 

During the first 6 to 9 months, the service will assemble and organize available 
research and development data on methods and equipment for the automatic 
processing of information expressed in words, diagrams, or other nonnumerical 
forms. Continuing tasks, to be begun as rapidly as possible, will be to— 

(1) Explore known sources and locate undeveloped sources of information 
on current research and development activities. 

(2) Establish and maintain a central reference file of information on 
current projects, researchers, and publications in the field. Descriptive in- 
formation on work in progress will continue to be published in the Founda- 
tion’s semiannual report, “Current Research and Development in Scientific 
Documentation.” 

(3) Follow developments closely, analyze collected information, and from 
time to time prepare and publish reviews of progress. 

(4) Test and compare various procedures and techniques for the manipu- 
lation or searching of information. 

(5) Provide Federal agencies and cooperating private organizations with 
requested technical advice on information-processing problems and on pro- 
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posed research in the field. The Service will not undertake to evaluate 
research proposals, but will furnish advice on the relation of proposed pro- 
grams of research to other activities in progress and will suggest specialists 
believed to be particularly well qualified to evaluate proposed research. 

Eventually, it is hoped the Service will be able to provide cooperating private 
organizations and Federal agencies with consulting services regarding the use 
of machines as aids in research on information processing, the availability of 
machine facilities for testing theories and techniques, and the availability for 
research purposes of texts and other source data in a form suitable for machine 
processing. 

Examples of specific areas of investigation with which the Service will be 
concerned are: (a) Theoretical studies of information storage and retrieval; 
(bv) mechanization of procedures included in the processing of information for 
storage and retrieval and in the planning and conduct of searches—for example, 
research on mechanical or semimechanical indexing, word correlation, and 
abstracting or condensation, and on search strategies and techniques; (c) meth- 
ods of using natural language, or a less varied form of natural language, for 
mechanized storage and retrieval systems; (d@) development and evaluation of 
mechanized storage and retrieval system; (e) machine translations from one 
natural language into another; (f) automatic pattern recognition, searching, 
and identification (of patterns such as electronic circuit diagrams and chemical 
structure diagrams) ; and (g) development and testing of equipment for accom- 
plishing any of the preceding tasks. 

Organizations and individuals engaged in research and development activities 
or planning programs in these areas may request further information about the 
new Service and the procedures to be followed in requesting advice or informa- 
tion by addressing their queries to the Research Information Center and Ad- 
visory Service on Information Processing, Program for Documentation Research, 
National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 


APPENDIX K 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE RESEARCH INFORMATION CENTER AND ADVISORY 
SERVICE ON INFORMATION PROCESSING 


The establishment of the Research Information Center and Advisory Service 
on Information Processing was announced in a press release dated November 
17 (app. J). 

The idea of establishing an information center on information processing 
stemmed from a series of meetings arranged by the National Science Founda- 
tion with representatives of other Federal agencies and private organizations 
supporting research and development projects in the field of information proc- 
essing, in order to discuss methods of strengthening the overall research effort. 
At the first meeting on January 10, 1958, it was suggested that some sort of 
central clearinghouse was needed. After the meeting the Foundation received 
communications from a number of the persons present urging that further 
consideration be given to a project to collect in one central place information 
about research and development in progress in the field of information process- 
ing. It was also stated that it would be helpful to be able to obtain from such 
a center objective advice and assistance in this field. The National Bureau of 
Standards and the National Science Foundation were both mentioned as agen- 
cies that might collect the information and provide the suggested services. 

One of the principal problems in this area is that much, if not most, of the 
research and development work supported by the Government is being sponsored 
by intelligence agencies and is classified from the standpoint of national se- 
curity because of the nature of the information itself. The second meeting in 
this series, therefore, was with representatives of intelligence agencies and cer- 
tain military agencies on February 10, 1958. Work being sponsored by the 
intelligence agencies was described in a general way, and the problem of co- 
ordinating such work with related unclassified work was discussed. At the 
meeting it was suggested that the National Bureau of Standards, as a relatively 
disinterested agency, but one with considerable competence in the field, might 
serve as a central source of information on all current activities. After that 
meeting, a spontaneous letter from a representative of the Department of the 
Army believed this suggestion worthy of serious consideration, for, “such a 
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centralized information source could prove of considerable value to engineers 
and research workers concerned with the design of data handling equipment.” 

Since there had appeared to be rather general agreement at the meetings on 
January 10 and February 10, that some sort of clearinghouse activity would be 
helpful, the National Science Foundation called another meeting on March 6, 
1958, with representatives of the agencies most actively concerned: The Air 
Force, the Army, the Navy, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the National 
Bureau of Standards. At this meeting a draft proposal for the establishment 
of a Central Information and Advisory Service on Research and Development on 
Information Processing was distributed for discussion. Again, there appeared 
to be general agreement with the stated objectives. Subsequently, on March 25, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on Information Processing of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee wrote to the Foundation stating that his subcommittee had 
reviewed the draft proposal at its meeting on March 20. He went on to say “the 
subcommittee’s own experience over the past 3 years suggests that there exists 
a need for machinery to facilitate the flow of information through some clear- 
inghouse at the Federal level as set forth in your proposal.” He went on to 
suggest that his subcommittee act on behalf of the intelligence community and 
that a cleared member of the proposed Advisory Service be assigned as technical 
adviser to his subcommittee. He said that although the subcommittee could 
foresee problems which might arise from security considerations, “these can in 
all probability be dealt with without jeopardizing the achievement of your 
objectives.” 

This aim of collecting together in one place information on all work in progress, 
both classified and unclassified, and having available a competent staff to study 
the material and keep in touch with all that is going on, was the overriding con- 
sideration in establishing the new center and Advisory Service. 

After discussing the proposed step with the Scientific Information Panel of 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation on June 27, 1958, invited the Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards to submit for the Foundation’s consideration an application for 
a transfer of the funds needed to establish the proposed Service at the earliest 
possible time. The Foundation itself has neither the staff nor the equipment 
required to operate such a center effectively, and therefore decided to make a 
grant covering establishment of the Service. 

The National Bureau of Standards was the logical choice among all Federal 
agencies because of its previous work and known competence in the field and 
also because of its objectivity; that is, it can be assumed that the Bureau will 
not have any reason to attempt to promote any particular system, line of equip- 
ment, or research approach. In addition, the establishment of this proposed 
Service simply means an extension in the field of information processing of 
services already provided by the National Bureau of Standards to other Federal 
agencies on scientific and technical problems in general. The Organic Act of the 
Bureau (act of March 3, 1901, 31 Stat. 1449, as amended) authorizes the Bureau 
to undertake, among others, the following functions: 

Section 2 (ec): The development of methods for testing materials, mechan- 
isms, and structures, and the testing of materials, supplies, and equipment, 
including items purchased for use of Government departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. 

Section 2 (e): Advisory service to Government agencies on scientific and 
technical problems. 

It was believed, therefore, that the provision at the request of other Federal 
agencies of advisory service on information processing problems and the testing 
of systems and equipment developed for the processing of information fell within 
the Bureau's functions. In discussions with Bureau representatives, we learned 
that they so regarded the proposed Service, and they indicated their willingness 
to budget for the maintenance of the Service at the earliest possible time, namely 
fiscal year 1961. Because the National Science Foundation was interested in 
having the Service established as soon as possible, a Foundation grant to the 
Bureau has provided funds for the establishment and operation of the Service 
for the balance of fiscal year 1959. The Foundation has also included in its 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1960 the funds required to maintain the Service 
until the Bureau can provide the necessary funds from its own appropriation. 

The Director of the National Bureau of Standards has pointed out with respect 
to the field of data processing, that the Bureau has for some years exercised a 
special central role for the Federal Government by providing significant research 
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and advisory services in this field to other agencies, including the Patent Office, 
the Census Bureau, and the Department of Defense. This central role has been 
recognized by the Congress in its appropriation of funds to the Bureau for the 
development and construction of a pilot data processor, which is to be used as 
a tool in expanding this Service. 


APPENDIX L 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


* 
TECHNICAL NEWS BULLETIN 


{April 1958—Vol. 42—No. 4] 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER RESEARCH 


Initiated during the early postwar years, the computer program originated in 
requests from several Government agencies for assistance in evaluating the 
potential application of automatic electronic digital computers to their problems, 
and in procuring suitable installations. Studies conducted to establish design 
specifications eventually led to a program for the development of improved 
computer components and circuitry, and subsequently to the design and con- 
struction of SEAC, the National Bureau of Standards electronic automatic com- 
puter. Dedicated in June 1950, this machine was the first superspeed automati- 
‘ally sequenced electronic digital computer to go into productive operation for 
the Government. At the same time, another computer, SWAC, was built in an 
effort to utilize the most advanced techniques then available; it became the first 
computer to operate solely with an electrostatic memory. 

The Bureau’s computer activities provide the Government with a compre- 
hensive and readily available information center in the new and rapidly growing 
field of high-speed electronic computers. An increasing number of requests are 
being received from Federal agencies for the solution of computer problems in 
science, engineering, management, and operation, and for advisory services in 
computational methods and in such areas as massive paperwork operations, 
control systems, and simulation. These advisory activities strengthen the Bu- 
reau’s basic computer program, which ranges from research in components, cir- 
cuits, and systems, to advanced mathematical work in numerical analysis, pro- 
graming methods, and computer applications. 

SEAC has proved to be one of the most useful facilities for evaluating new 
computer components and techniques. By June 1957 the installation had logged 
approximately 24,000 hours of useful time devoted primarily to scientific problems 
for the Bureau and other Government agencies. At this time a much more 
advanced commercial computing facility was leased, SEAC’s function was re- 
oriented to support development activities of the data processing systems labora- 
tory, and SEAC was converted to a research tool. SWAC has been turned over 
to the University of California, where it is still in successful operation. 

Current studies of advanced components and techniques include exhaustive 
investigations of transistors, magnetic cores, magnetic films, and ferroelectric 
elements and their applications. This work is providing information basic to the 
design and development of new and improved digital circuitry. 

Closely related to these studies is research on the logical design of more ad- 
vanced, higher speed units for information processing and control systems. Re- 
sults of such research are incorporated into system organizations that utilize the 
new digital-circuitry developments. 

Another area of effort combines the older analog-computer technology with 
both the logical and engineering aspects of digital data processing. Experiments 
involving the simulation of proposed designs of aircraft controls and jet engines 
are now being evaluated. Studies of the application of combined analog-digital 
techniques to real-time data processing are also in process. One of these studies 
has culminated in the development of a prototype facility to simulate complex 
man-machine environments. 

Complementing these activities are analytical studies that seek to apply the 
potential of engineering developments to massive information-handling problems. 
The large-scale recordkeeping and management operations of government, such 
as those encountered in accounting, data editing, information files, information 
retrieval, and logistics planning, require detailed analyses that have resulted in 
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the formulation of performance requirements for both data-processing equipment 
and methods. When available equipment cannot meet these requirements, further 
laboratory development is undertaken. 

The Bureau’s current efforts toward pilot mechanization of the search proce- 
dure of the U.S. Patent Office exemplify such applications engineering. Allied 
studies include investigation of methods for characterizing such information as 
text, pictures, drawings, and graphs in forms that machines can process effi- 
ciently; theoretical studies of information storage and retrieval; and develop- 
ment of mechanical-translation techniques. 

This technical news bulletin also included the following articles: 

A high-speed multiplier, for electronic digital computers. 
Processing pictorial information on digital computers. 
Low-power plug-in packages, for electroniec-computer circuitry. 
SEAC converted to applications research facility. 

A function generator for two independent variables. 
Man-machine simulation system. 

Problem solving on the high-speed compvter. 

Chemical structure searching with automatic computers. 
Magnetic amplifiers for digital computers. 

Diode amplifier shift register. 





APPENDIX M 
ScreNTIFIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
[October 1958—No. 1—NSF 58—27] 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


This report is the first in a series dealing with the policies and procedures 
of Federal agencies relative to various aspects of scientific information. Toa 
degree, the series is supplementary to an earlier NSF report, “Organization of 
the Federal Government for Scientific Activities,’ * which describes the pattern 
according to which the various Government agencies are organized for the con- 
duct of basic research, applied research, development, and other scientific ac- 
tivities including scientific information. The documents in this series will pre- 
sent, for these same Government branches, information on: 

1. General subject fields in which scientific reports are prepared. 

2. Categories of scientific reports issued. 

3. Policies regarding the announcement and availability of these reports 
to the scientific community. 

4. Locations and policies of the agencies’ libraries, and information centers. 

5. Miscellaneous other phases of scientific information programs. 

Data presented in these reports are necessarily somewhat general. Anyone 
wishing more details on the information activities of any particular organiza- 
tional unit should consult directly with the information office of the agency. In- 
quiries regarding this series of NSF reports should be addressed to the GRI In- 
ventory of Federal Scientific Information Activities, Office of Scientific Informa- 
tion, National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 


USDA AGENCIES ISSUING SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


Four agencies of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) are concerned 
with scientific research productive of technical reports. These are: 
1. Agricultural Research Service. 
2. Forest Service. 
3. Agricultural Marketing Service. 
4. Farmer Cooperative Service. 
Each of these agencies is discussed individually following the presentation 
of certain general information about the Department as a whole. 





3“National Science Foundation Report, NSF 56-17, 1956”; for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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GENERAL USDA SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


This section deals with scientific information activities which pertain to the 
entire Department. Where these encompass or overlap phases of the separate 
division programs, the fact will be pointed out either in this general discussion 
or in the section dealing with the particular subdivision. 


Categories of USDA technical reports 


Descriptions of the various USDA publications and their availability are 
included in some detail in the booklet, “List of Available Publications of the 
USDA,” * as well as in the Report of the Department Publications Review Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Agriculture, August 1955. 

USDA publications as a whole fall into two basic categories—Agency series 
and Department series. The former come from, and are the responsibility of, 
the various USDA agencies and are described in the later sections of this report 
which deal with the separate units of the Department. The basic pattern of 
the Department series is as follows: 

1. Series containing principally reports on original USDA scientific research : 

(a) Technical bulletins. 

(b) Production research reports (formerly published in a series called 
circulars—now discontinued). 

(c) Utilization research reports (formerly published in a series called 
circulars—now discontinued). 

(d@) Miscellaneous publications. 

2. Series containing reports of a more specialized nature: 

(a) Marketing research reports. 

(b) Home economics research reports. 

(c) Soil survey reports. 

(d) Forest resource reports. 

(e) Statistical bulletins. 

8. Miscellaneous series containing nontechnical reports and reports not spe- 

cifically on original research ; examples are— 
(a) Farmers’ bulletins. 
(b) Home and garden bulletins. 
(c) Leaflets. 
(d) Agriculture information bulletins. 
(e) Agriculture handbooks. 
(f) Yearbook of Agriculture. 

4. Special series giving information on regulatory and national cooperative 
USDA programs: 

(a) Service and regulatory announcements. 
(0) Program aids. 


General announcement and availability of USDA technical reports 


USDA reports of both the Department Series and Agency Series are announced 
in several publications: 

1. “USDA Monthly List of Publications and Motion Pictures” (available on 
request from Office of Information, USDA, Washington, D.C.). 

2. “Bibliography of Agriculture’ (USDA, Library; monthly) (available for 
purchase from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $8 per year). 

3. “List of Available Publications of the USDA” (List No. 11, revised every 
few years) (available for purchase from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $0.35). 

4. “Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications” (available for pur- 
chase from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $3 per year). 

In addition, most of the Agency series reports are announced by the indi- 
vidual issuing agencies, as described later. 

The USDA does not deposit copies of its technical reports with the Office 
of Technical Services (U.S. Department of Commerce) for announcement, though 
all publications of both the Department and Agency series are furnished to the 
Government Printing Office to be announced in the “Monthly Catalog of U.S. 
Government Publications.” 





*“List_ of Available Publications of the U.S. Department of Agriculture,” List No. 11. 
Revised February 1958; for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 
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Technical reports of USDA origin are generally furnished on request from the 
issuing office, the exceptions being those more expensively produced publications 
available only by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents. The avail- 
ability and price of various individual USDA publications is information in- 
cluded in the “List of Available Publications of the USDA.” 


Bibliographic aids accompanying USDA reports 
USDA technical reports of the Department series and the Agency series 


typically do not include catalog cards or other bibliographic aids other than 
those summaries or abstracts occurring asa part of longer reports. 
USDA libraries 

The main USDA Library, located on the first floor, wings 4 and 5, of the USDA 
South Building, Washington, D.C., provides service to both the Washington 
and field staffs of the Department and serves as the National Library of Agri- 
culture. Its resources comprise more than 1 million volumes on agriculture and 
the related sciences and over 22,000 current magazines and publications issued 
serially. Loan of publications to Department staff, interlibrary loans, and 
photocopying services are provided. The reference room is open to the general 
public, Monday through Friday. The library issues bibliographies on special 
subjects and the monthly “Biobliography of Agriculture,” which is an index 
to the world’s literature on agriculture and the related sciences, as received in 
the library. Items are listed under the most appropriate subject. Checklists 
of publications issued by the USDA, State agricultural experiment stations, 
State agricultural extension services, and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, as well as lists of translations received in the library, 
are important features. Each issue contains an author index. The final issue 
of each volume consists of a cumulative author and a subject index. 

Six USDA Library branches are at the following locations: 

1. Albany, Calif. (Serves Western Utilization Research and Development 
Division, Agricultural Research Service. ) 

2. Beltsville, Md. (Serves Plant Industry Station and the Agricultural Re- 
search Center.) 

3. Madison, Wis. (Serves Forest Products Laboratory, U.S. Forest Service, 
and USDA employees in the region. ) 

4. New Orleans, La. (Serves Southern Utilization Research and Development 
Division, Agricultural Research Service. ) 

5. Peoria, Ill. (Serves Northern Utilization Research and Development Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service. ) 

6. Wyndmoor, Pa. (Serves Eastern Utilization Research and Development 
Division, Agricultural Research Service.) 

These branch libraries are set up primarily to serve the USDA field staffs in 
their respective areas. 


USDA Information O fice 


The USDA Office of Information is located in the USDA Administration 
Building, Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to it relative to any of the USDA activities, including those of any of its 
agencies. If not answerable in this Office, the inquiry is submitted to the appro- 
priate agency’s division of information. 

Translation of foreign scientific documents 

None of the USDA agencies maintain a systematic translating staff. Transla- 
tion of occasional foreign articles and reports of particular interest to USDA is 
handled by contract. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The Agricultural Research Service (ARS) coordinates the research activities 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and conducts fundamental and applied 
research relating to production and utilization of agricultural products. It also 
conducts control and regulatory programs involving enforcement of plant and 
animal quarantines, control and eradication of diseases and insect pests of 
animals and plants, meat inspection, and related work. 

ARS research is conducted at some 240 locations—State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and Federal field stations and laboratories in the continental 
United Sfates, Territories, and possessions, and in some foreign countries. 
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Federal stations and laboratories include the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md.; 4 regional utilization research and development divisions, the 
eastern at Wyndmoor, Pa., northern at Peoria, Ill., southern at New Orleans, La., 
and western at Albany, Calif.; 12 regional basic research laboratories—for ex- 
ample, the U.S. Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, Calif., U.S. Regional Pasture 
Research Laboratory, University Park, Pa., U.S. Regional Poultry Research Lab- 
oratory, East Lansing, Mich., and Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, 
Idaho; isolated facilities such as the Plum Island Animal Disease Laboratory, 
off Long Island, N.Y.; and various others dealing with regional problems rang- 
ing from drainage of tidewater farmland to cotton ginning and control of sub- 
tropical fruit insects. 


General subject fields in which ARS reports are issued 


The Agricultural Research Service is concerned with the following broad fields 
of investigation: Agricultural engineering, animal diseases and parasites, animal 
husbandry, entomology, farm crops, farm economics, home economics, and soil 
and water conservation. 


Categories of ARS technical reports 
Technical reports of the Agricultural Research Service appear in: 
1. Department series (between 25 and 75 ARS technical reports per year) : 
(a) Technical bulletins (final and more comprehensive reports. ) 
(b) Production research report (progress reports). 
(c) Utilization research reports (progress reports). 
2. Agency series (approximately 250 ARS reports per year). Each ARS divi- 
sion has its own publication series. 
3. Technical and trade journals (approximately 2,500 ARS technical reports 
per year). 


Announcement and availability of ARS technical reports 


ARS reports published under the USDA imprint are announced by the USDA 
Library’s “Bibliography of Agriculture,’ no other channel of announcement is 
as comprehensive, although further announcement is accomplished for many 
reports by the USDA “Monthly List of Publications and Motion Pictures,” 
through abstracting and indexing services (“Biological Abstracts,” e.g.), and 
by the initial distributions of copies. ARS publishes no announcement bulletin 
specifically and comprehensively of its own reports. 

Copies of most technical reports issued by the Agricultural Research Service 
are available without charge. Requests should be addressed to Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, Washington, D.C. Certain longer reports are issued 
from the Government Printing Office and are for sale only by the Superintendent 
of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. The “List of Available Publications of 
the USDA” and the “Monthly List of Publications and Motion Pictures” indi- 
cate which of the Agricultural Research Service reports are available by pur- 
chase only and which are available on request. 

Libraries and information center for ARS 

The libraries especially associated with Agricultural Research Service are 
described in the section dealing with the Department as a whole. 

Requests for information can usually be handled by the general USDA Office 
of Information and should be addressed to that office, Washington, D.C. In- 
quiries which cannot be answered by that Office are sent to the ARS Information 
Division or, if necessary, to a research scientist. 


FOREST SERVICE 


General subject fields in which FS reports are issued 


Reports are issued by the Forest Service (FS) in the following major cate- 
gories: forest management, range management, watershed management, forest 
fire research, forest diseases, forest insects, forest products, and forest resources. 

This research is conducted at the several Forest Service Experiment Stations, 
each of which has its own publication series of research reports. The locations, 
names, and code designations are: 


tiie ignoa Alaska Forest Research Center, Federal and Territorial 
Building, Juneau, Alaska. 
| eee ae California Forest and Range Experiment Station, Post 


Office Box 245, Berkeley, Calif. 
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ee ee es eae Central States Forest Experiment Station, 111 Old Federal 
Building, Columbus, Ohio 

PE Bisse hy Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

PN cierto ctenincing Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Ogden, Utah. 

SE tlkistthicininknss sake States Forest Experiment Station, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Desi sitcctbcen Saget oes _.. Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 102 Motors 
Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa. 

UE ike Sen bs it cas, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Post Office Box 4059, Portland, Oreg. 

I id cca cdc ie Soc Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Building, Fort Collins, Colo. 

| OU ety seer os Southeastern Forest and Range Experiment Station, Post 
Office Box 2570, Asheville, N.C. 

edi eeu, Southern Forest and Range Experiment Station, 2026 St. 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

NR Pate Ps mee Tropical Forest Research Center, Post Office Box 577, Rio 


Piedras, P.R. 


Categories of FS technical reports 


Publications of the Forest Service are numerous and comprise a somewhat 
complex categorization. Reports from the agency are published in several of 
the Department Series, described in the section on the USDA as a whole: 

1. USDA Technical Bulletins: FS reports typically of a comprehensive and 
conclusive nature. (Formerly, this type of report was also in the USDA 
Agricultural Monographs, a series now discontinued. ) 

2. USDA Production Research Reports: FS reports of the nature of progress 
reports which are somewhat less conclusive than the documents issued as Tech- 
nical Bulletins. 

3. USDA Utilization Research Reports: FS reports of a character similar to 
Production Research Reports, except for the subject matter. 

4. USDA Agriculture Handbooks: Not technical reports of original investiga- 
tion. These publications represent compendia of technical information related 
to forestry, for professional workers. 

5. USDA Forest Resource Reports: FS reports dealing with economic infor- 
mation on forest resources. 

6. USDA Miscellaneous Publications: FS special bibliographies or other spe- 
cial reports not adapted to other USDA Department Series. 

The above publication series are printed by the Government Printing Office 
and those in print are available for purchase from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. In all, Forest Service 
averages about 15 reports annually, published in the USDA Department Series. 

Field-issued publications of Forest Service are far more numerous than those 
in the Department Series, nearly all of them being issued by the field researeh 
Stations listed above. The various series titles are listed below, accompanied 
by designation of the field office whose reports bear that title. (See the list of 
field offices for the code abbreviation.) For convenience, series which typically 
contain only brief reports or research notes are listed separately. 


Reports series designations Issuing field offices 

NET TROOE ao okie cin itceedunatbndaddnsddac AL, LS, NE, RM, SE 
CRE BI cence rmnrncnelitngniiolbenahictediibitil INT, NW 
EEE BOOT soci piaoes stance sits atotecsapeeasibuetemsdoateniias CAL, CS 
JL | Se eee neanremeeencrn ster we eee ee. ae FPL 
RE Be cinerea ese eens insneneienien SS 
Miscellaneous Papers..2.. 05 So bee. CAL 
Miscellaneous Publication... sun ecceu. INT 
PeneOR EMO MOMasORS 325 cw. doediesctuusis | SO 
SESE IGUE ODOUR ga enc dno densi LS 
DOwae urwey THORONO0S. 6 ioe. ow dedi SS CAL, CS, SE, SS 
Peetet Sartey Renorte. 2. een ui cule NW 
OPCS, Bra tSUCe BOTIOS. on came annnncnmenoncacttad NE 
TU: CURE RION OT Oi ai os oceania NE with FPL 
ERICROLY TASK POLCO RE DUFIS..... ....nncmmcancnpemons SE with FPL 
Caribbean Forester (periodical, semiannual, for- 

SEED (A MEE TOELS } x. ccccncaienecncsecamesmcbnaoe: TR 


Unnumbered miscellaneous publications.__....._- AL, NW, SS 
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Publication series typically containing only short reports: 


SINURUNCRN ’ RO NIIIOING SS atic sicts ap ak tien aceite avin areata INT, NW, RM, SB 
I I a tet resale apelin AL, FPL, LS 
nO MIIRPCTS TOC oi ccnitennkecaiomniigveceaiihcadennainels CAL, NE 
Southern Forestry Notes (periodical, bimonthly). SS 

Forest Insect Survey Reports.._...---.--------~- SE 

Southern Forest Pest Reporter____-_.-.--------- SS 


Approximately 400 reports are issued annually in the several publication 
series of Forest Service field offices. These reports are distributed free upon 
request. Since requests usually are specific for subject fields, mailing lists 
are typically divided according to subject matter. Initial distribution varies 
from about 500 to 3,000, according to the nature of the report. Individual 
requests for reports of a given type are renewable every 12 months. 

In addition to the Department Series and the Agency Series just described, 
many Forest Service reports are published in technical and trade journals. 
These exceed in number the reports issued in USDA publication series. For 
example, 462 such articles and papers were published in the representative 
year 1955. 


Announcement and availability of FS technical reports 


Although Forest Service publications are announced principally through the 
“Bibliography of Agriculture,” many are listed in the Current Literature section 
of the “Journal of Forestry” and are included in the compilations of indexing 
and abstracting services. Also, many FS reports are included in the two gen- 
eral USDA announcement publications. “List of Available Publications of 
the USDA and USDA Monthly List of Publications and Motion Pictures,” 
both described in the section on the USDA as a whole. Forest Service pub- 
lications relating particularly to the paper industry are included in a list 
of accessioned books and pamphlets in the monthly “Bulletin of Library 
Notes of the Institute of Paper Chemistry,” at Appleton, Wis. Author and 
title indexes to this bulletin are issued annually. Mimeographed lists of all FS 
reports, Organized by the eight major research subject divisions, are prepared 
annually and are available to organizations specifically requesting them from 
the Forest Service. 

Scientists may obtain copies of FS reports in print by addressing a request 
to the issuing field office or, in case of those issued as part of the USDA Series, 
by addressing the request to the Division of Publications, Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. A few of the more costly publications printed by the 
Government Printing Office are available only through purchase from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Libraries and information centers for FS 


The principal library for Forest Service is the main USDA library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In addition, the USDA library maintains a branch in connection 
with the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., primarily to serve person- 
nel of the Laboratory and field units of agricultural agencies in that area. 

The technical information center is the Office of the Chief, Forest Service, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. Field centers of information are the several Forest 
Service experiment stations. General information about the Forest Service 
activities and reports can be obtained from the Office of Information of the 
USDA, Washington, D.C. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


General subject fields in which AMS reports are issued 


Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) investigates and issues reports on all 
phases of marketing economics, agricultural statistics, and farm population 
and rural life. This work is carried out by seven commodity and five functional 
divisions. The names and descriptions of the work of these divisions suggests 
the general subject fields of AMS technical reports. The seven commodity di- 
visions are: cotton, dairy, fruit and vegetable, grain, livestock, poultry, and 
tobacco. 

Most of the commodity divisions carry on market news programs as well as 
grading, classing, standardization, and inspection programs; some of them also 
carry on regulatory programs. The market news programs result in a large 
number of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual statistical publications primarily 








Bi 
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dealing with movement and pricing farm products. The other programs issye 
occasional publications, some statistical or administrative and others technica] 
or scientific. 

The five technical divisions of the Agricultural Marketing Service are: 

1. Special Services Division: Administers the U.S. Warehouse Act and carries 
out certain responsibilities relating to freight rates and to civil defense. These 
activities result in occasional publications. 

2. Food Distribution Division: Administers the national school lunch pro- 
fram, special milk program, plentiful foods program, and direct distribution 
program (domestic and foreign), from which program reports occasionally are 
issued. Regular services include the “Plentiful Foods Monthly List” and “Food 
Prevue.” 

3. Agricultural Estimates Division: Conducts studies resulting in statistica] 
reports which cover farm crops (acreage, yield, production, stocks, disposition, 
and value), range and pasture condition, livestock and livestock products 
(numbers, production, disposition, value), prices received and paid by farmers 
and parity ratio, farm employment, farm wage rates, and cold storage. 

4. Agricultural Economics Division: Is concerned with— 

(a) Current situation and outlook for supplies, demands, consumption, 
exports, prices, and income from cotton, dairy products, fats and oils, feed, 
fruit, livestock and meat, poultry and eggs, rice, sugar, tobacco, vegetables, 
wheat, and wool. 

(6) Farm income and expenditures. 

(c) General economic conditions affecting agriculture. 

(d) National food situation. 

(e) Statistical techniques. 

(f) Agricultural history. 

(g) Farm population. 

(hk) Farm working force. 

(i) Levels of living. 

(j) Rural organization. 

. Marketing Research Division: Conducts studies leading to reports on— 

(a) Market potentials, new and expanded domestic outlets for agricul- 
tural products, consumer and industry preferences for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and merchandising methods. 

(b) Marketing and transportation situation including price spreads be 
tween farmers and consumers. 

(c) Market structure and practices, and efficiency and costs of market- 
ing. 

(d) Biological and related research, including quality evaluation and the 
development of objective measurements of quality of agricultural products, 
preservation of quality and prevention of spoilage through refrigreation, 
chemical treatment, radiation and protective packaging and the prevention 
or control of stored product insects. 

(e) Engineering-economic aspects of transporting, handling, packaging, 
storing, processing, wholesaling, and retailing of foods and fibers and agri- 
cultural products generally, including improving marketing facilities and 
equipment. 


Categories of AMS technical reports 


The Agricultural Marketing Service publishes research reports in a variety of 
publication series. These are described below; figures in parentheses indicate 
the typical annual number of reports in that series. 

1. USDA Department series: When appropriate, Agricultural Marketing 
Service reports are included in— 

(a) Agriculture handbooks (6). 

(vb) Agriculture information bulletins (2). 
(c) Farmers’ bulletins (2). 

(dq) Leaflets (2). 

(e) Miscellaneous publications (4). 

(f) Marketing research reports (50). 

(9g) Statistical bulletins (12). 

{h) Technical bulletins (5). 
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2. Special AMS series—numbered (80): This is a series of unit-report publi- 
eations which ordinarily do not readily fit into one of the general USDA series, 
listed above. 

3. Agricultural Marketing Service periodicals and annuals: 

(a) Crop and livestock production reports (many). 

(b) Situation reports (many). 

(c) Census—-AMS reports (issued jointly with the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and concerning farm population, farm dwell- 
ings and households, farm operators, etc. ; issued irregularly). 

(d) Agricultural prices (monthly). 

(e) Cold storage reports (monthly and annual regional summary). 

(f) Farm labor reports (monthly). 

(g) “Agricultural Outlook Digest” (monthly). 

(h) “Statistical Summary” (monthly). 

(i) “Consumer Purchases of Fruits and Juices” (monthly, quarterly sup- 
plements by regions and retail outlets, annual by family characteristics). 

(j) “Fruits and Juices Availability in Retail Food Stores” (irregular). 

(k) “Household Purchases of Fluid Milk and Nonfat Dry Milk, Butter 
and Margarine” (monthly, quarterly supplements by regions and retail out- 
lets, annual by family characteristics). 

(l) “Milk Distributors’ Sales and Costs” (quarterly). 

(m) “Agricultural Economics Research” (quarterly)—contains mention 
(listing or review) of selected AMS reports. 

(n) “Agricultural Situation” (monthly)—contains short articles sum- 
marizing results of research of particular interest to producers. 

(o) “Agricultural Marketing” (monthly)—contains articles announcing 
or Summarizing results of research of interest to marketing firms and others 
concerned with the marketing of agricultural products. 

(p) “Agricultural Outlook Charts” (annual). 

4. Technical and trade journals (78). 

Finally, the Agricultural Marketing Service contributes material for “Agricul- 
tural Statistics” (an annual publication of the U.S. Department of Agriculture). 


Announcement and availability of AMS technical reports 


AMS reports are announced in: 

1. “Bibliography of Agriculture” (monthly). 

2. “Checklist of Reports Issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service” 
(monthly). This is published by Agricultural Marketing Service, is available on 
request, and includes an order blank for copies of reports listed. 

3. “Periodic Reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service” (annual). This 
is published by Agricultural Marketing Service and is available on request. It 
contains scheduled publication dates and a description of the periodic reports. 

4. USDA “Monthly List of Publications and Motion Pictures.” In this an- 
nouncement publications of the USDA as a whole, many Agricultural Marketing 
Service reports may be included, but not as comprehensively as in the agency’s 
own “Checklist of Reports Issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service.” 

5. List of “Available Publications of the USDA” (irregular, revised every few 
years). This list includes many Agricultural Marketing Service reports. 

6. “Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publication.” 

7. Technical and trade journals. Articles of limited interest may be submitted 
directly to scientific, technical, or trade journals for publication. Others pub- 
lished by the USDA may be abstracted and indexed in book review or publica- 
tions sections of these journals. Articles published in “Agricultural Marketing” 
are reprinted extensively by the trade journals. 

Reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service are available to the public 
upon request. Mailing lists are maintained for all periodic reports and the 
“Checklist of Reports Issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service” is designed 
so that it can be used as an order form. Requests for reports or inquiries should 
be addressed to Marketing Information Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


Libraries and information center for AMS 

The Agricultural Marketing Service depends upon the main USDA library for 
reference and as a repository of its own publications. (See p. 2.) There are 
ho special Agricultural Marketing Service libraries. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Service. maintains a central Marketing Informa- 
tion Division at the USDA, Washington 25, D.C., as well as at several area offices 
in Atlanta, Ga.; New York, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

In addition, the Agricultural Economics Division contains a statistics services 
unit which serves as a center for supplying and analyzing statistical data and 
answering questions. 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


General subject fields in which FCS reports are issued 


The Farmer Cooperative Service (FCS) conducts studies relating to farmer 
cooperatives marketing farm products, purchasing farm supplies, and supplying 
farm business services. The research program of the Service includes problems 
of organization, financing, policies, management, merchandising, product quality, 
costs, efficiency, and membership relations. This research is conducted with the 
objective of assisting farmers through improving the operations of their own 
businesses. Reports issued are almost entirely in the social science field and 
relate principally to the economic phases of the operations of farmer coopera- 
tives. The reports fall in the following subject classification, the series cate 
gories being named and described in the next section: 

1. Business administration of farmer cooperatives (accounting, advertising 
and selling, financing, management, organization, personnel, publications, taxa- 
tion, history and statistics of farmer cooperatives, and membership relations of 
farmer cooperatives). 

2. Marketing related to farmer cooperatives (cotton and oilseed, dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, grain, livestock and wool, poultry, special crops (dry 
beans and peas, honey, rice, sugar, tobacco). 

3. Purchasing related to farmer cooperatives (farm services, farm supplies, 
frozen food lockers, and transportation). 


Categories of FOS technical reports 

The Farmer Cooperative Service issues technical reports in its own publication 
series: 

1. FCS bulletins: These carry the more formal reports of the agency, intended 
primarily for educational and research workers; also, basic reports on farmer 
cooperation, intended for wide distribution. 

2. FCS circulars: These are directed primarily toward managers of coopera- 
tives and students of farmer cooperatives; they present findings of general inter- 
est and long-term value. 

3. FCS general reports: These are distinguished from FCS circulars in that 
their purpose is typically for publishing reports of data whose period of maxi- 
mum usefulness is limited and whose circulation must therefore be accomplished 
promptly. 

4. Service reports: This series is used to make statements to meet specific 
urgent needs and the distribution is generally very limited due to the specialized 
contents. 

Approximately 10 reports of each of the series just described (fewer FCS bul- 
letins) are issued annually. Results of FCS scientific research have been pub- 
lished in journals outside the agency on only a few occasions. 


Announcement and availability of FCS reports 


Announcement of FCS reports is accomplished by several media : 

1. Special FCS announcement cards—these are prepared for individual FCS 
reports, describing the subject of the report. They are distributed to selected 
lists of cooperatives, extension workers, farm organizations, State councils of 
farmer cooperatives, other Federal and State research personnel interested in 
farmer cooperatives, and small college libraries. 

2. “List of Publications, Farmers Cooperative Service.” Ordinarily revised 
annually, this publication lists FCS reports available and the price, if available 
at the U.S. Government Printing Office. 

8. USDA “Bibliography of Agriculture.” 

4. USDA “List of Available Publications of the USDA.” 
5. “Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications.” 

6. “News for Farmer Cooperatives”—a periodical in which appears mention 
(listing or review) of FCS reports. 

7. Miscellaneous announcement media, such as general press releases and radio 
and television announcement. 
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8. “Bibliography on Cooperation in Agriculture.” Prepared in cooperation with 
the USDA Library, this is inclusive of USDA Farmer Cooperative Service re- 
ports (or U.S. Farm Credit Administration reports, which preceded FCS reports) 
through June 1954. 

Requests for single copies of FCS publications should be addressed to the 
FCS Information Division, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Quantity lots of FCS publications can be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


APPENDIX N 
KNEE DEEP IN PAPER 


(Allen Kent, associate director, Center for Documentation and Communication 
Research, Western Reserve University) 


Our world documentation system is in one hell of a mess! That is a flat 
statement of fact, and it is true whether you look at our world-famous “Chemical 
Abstracts” or at our smaller services. It is also true of every European country 
I visited, with the possible exception of Soviet Russia. 

The difference in the U.S.S.R. is that they have apparently gone farther in 
coordinating research, development and operations to bring order out of the near 
chaos of scientific and technical publications. This program appears to be 
better coordinated than in the United States—notwithstanding statements to 
the contrary made before the Humphrey Subcommittee on Reorganization 
(Committee on Government Operations) by editors of various abstracting serv- 
ices in the United States and by Government officials in the National Science 
Foundation, the Department of Commerce, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Library of Congress, and other agencies. 

We have been witnessing the curious spectacle of two groups talking right 
past each other— 

(1) The sophisticated industrial and governmental users of scientific 
information who need help in exploiting the vast amount of recorded in- 
formation available. 

(2) Many of those responsible for preparing abstract journals, indexing 
services and similar “secondary” publications who have assumed that they 
are doing a good job, that their responsibilities end when they place in the 
hands of the potential user the traditional tools—abstracts and alpha- 
betized indexes. 

The extent of the documentation problem confronting the sophisticated in- 
formation user came to light in a recent report to the National Science Foun- 
dation. Thirty-seven percent of the industrial organizations surveyed found 
it necessary to supplement abstracting and indexing services with independent 
and regular literature-processing activities. Annual expenses incurred by these 
companies were— 

40 percent, more than $5,000. 

28 percent, more than $10,000. 

20 percent, more than $15,000. 

7 percent, more than $35,000. 

4 percent, more than $50,000. 

The median 1956 expenditure by professional societies in processing the pub- 
lished literature of their field for the benefit of their members was exceeded by 
almost 20 percent of the individual “user” companies that processed published 
literature for use by employees. 

And most of the world is in the same fix we are. On September 4, 1958, I 
left the United States for a T-week visit to the U.S.S.R., The Netherlands, 
France, England, Germany, Italy and Spain. This was an all-documentation 
trip, the first 4 weeks scheduled for Soviet Russia and the rest to be spent in 
speaking to European documentation and library groups. 

The most significant trends in the documentation field are in three general 
areas: 

(1) Centralized acquisition and processing of technical periodicals and 
centralized distribution of secondary publications (e.g., abstracts and 
indexes). 

(2) Design and construction of machines for the searching and correlation 
of encoded information and for translation from one language to another. 
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(3) Interdisciplinary research involving linguistics, logic, mathematics, 
and engineering—leading to design of systems for machine searching and 
machine translation. 

In Moscow I visited the All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical In. 
formation. There, more than 10 million pages of scientific literature are scanned 
centrally and assigned for abstracting to produce the 13 monthly or semimonthly 
abstract journals and 36 weekly express information bulletins. These publica- 
tions fill a need in the U.S.S.R. that is satisfied only incompletely in any other 
country in the world. 

I met linguists, logicians, mathematicians, chemists, and engineers working 
in various phases of design programs for searching and translating systems. It 
appears the U.S.S.R. program aims at a common machine language that will 
serve both the machine-searching and machine-translating programs. Right 
now the Laboratory for Electro Modeling is designing and constructing an in- 
formation machine which is to be used first for storing and searching chemical 
information and then for other subject fields. 

In the Netherlands, I found the group at the Technische Hogeschool at Delft 
alive to documentation problems. They have already done worthwhile work in 
developing “microfiche” for the convenient storage of documents in photo- 
graphically reduced form. Now they wish to take part in machine literature- 
searching experiments, such as are being conducted at the Center fro Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research at Western Reserve University. 

In Paris I found the Filmorex equipment installed at the Centre Nationale de 
Recherche Scientifique, where much scientific literature is analyzed and stored 
for later recovery on demand. 

In London, a hard-working “classification group” is investigating the problem 
of analyzing recorded data for later search and retrieval. England also has 
important work going forward on the use of machines to translate from one 
language to another. 

In Frankfurt, the Gmelin Institute for Inorganic Chemistry, which tradi- 
tionally prepares handbooks to review and systematize the literature, is finding 
the day of the classical handbook vanishing. Instead, steps are being made to 
convert the archives into a flexible tool for information center work. 

In Milan, a churchman, Father Roberto Busa, is studying problems analogous 
to those involved in machine searching and translation in order to prepare, by 
machine, concordances of religious works that formerly were done laboriously 
by hand. 

Developments in other countries should be mentioned here. In Australia the 
patent office in Canberra is using mechanical means for searching the prior art 
in a number of subject classes. In Japan a new information center for science 
and technology is being formed—with mechanized methods under study. In 
Brazil, in Mexico, in Israel, and in other countries of the world aggressive 
documentation programs are now being developed. In the United States, ad- 
vanced mechanized searching programs are being carried forward in the Patent 
Office in Washington, D.C.; at the Center for Documentation and Communication 


Research at Western Reserve University in Cleveland; and at Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


Are European and Russian documentation methods better than ours? 


The appropriate documentation methods themselves are well developed in the 
United States—comparing favorably with those of any other country in the 
world—however, these advanced methods are not necessarily being applied most 
advantageously to serve the detailed needs of American industrial and govern- 
mental research. I say this notwithstanding the statements to the contrary 
made before the Humphrey subcommittee. At the hearings there was a lack of 
understanding of what could be done with present knowledge in the documenta- 
tion field. Further, there appears to be an inordinate fear of centralization in 
information services—a fear not rationally justified. 

In the U.S.S.R., where a fear of centralization does not exist, the coordinated 
information acquisition, processing, and dissemination program for scientific 
and technical literature will eventually provide superior documentation service 
at less cost than anywhere else in the world. In addition, the coordinated pro- 
gram leading to a mechanized literature searching-translating service may well 
surpass the effort in the United States before many years have passed. 

The investment in time and money for documentation purposes in the U.S.S.R. 
may be somewhat greater than the combined expenditures for similar purposes 
by American professional societies, Government, and industry, though this is not 
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certain. But centralized or well-coordinated documentation services could be 
accomplished on a sound economic basis, with the cost of services being amortized 
through direct savings from the elimination of overlapping or inefficient services. 

Recently an American plan was proposed for national control of scientific 
and technical information. The cost of this program was estimated to be 
approximately $36 million over a 10-year period, before the documentation serv- 
ices could be brought to a self-supporting basis. The principal services of the 
proposed national center would be— 

1. To provide, from the world’s scientific and technical literature. 
(a) Direct information, on demand or on a continuing basis, in re- 
sponse to specific requests from individuals or organizations ; 
(b) An interdisciplinary literature searching service ; 
(c) Published abstracts of material not available from existing 
agencies. 
2. To distribute copies of the coded media prepared at the center so that 
machine searching may be performed wherever facilities are available. 
3. To stimulate the preparation of periodic bibliographic reviews by sub- 
ject specialists ; 
4. To work toward complete translation of the world’s scientific and tech- 
nical literature by: 
(a) Support of existing services ; 
(b) Translation services at the center. 

The purpose of this proposed U.S. science information center would be to 
provide a ready response for the scientist or engineer to any reasonable question 
of obvious or potential significance which was posed by persons, with proper 
training or not, who have scientific, economic, military, or other socially im- 
portant reasons for desiring the answer. 

A pilot experiment of this type of center, providing sophisticated searching 
services, is being conducted currently at Western Reserve University for the 
American Society for Metals. Starting January 1, 1959, a current aware- 
ness searching service will be provided to 10 test organizations—with the perti- 
nent metallurgical literature of the world being sent to the clients only weeks 
after publication. Our experience with this service should pave the way for a 
more ambitious attempt later. 

ADDENDUM 


After this article was submitted for publication, public announcement was 
made of the release of a report on scientific information problems from Dr. 
James R. Killian’s Science Advisory Committee and of the expansion and for- 
malization of one of the National Science Foundation functions under the name 
of Science and Information Service. 

The committee report expressed doubt that a centralized information agency 
along Soviet lines could be superimposed effectively on the American services 
which developed along the lines of individual initiative and private enterprise. 
The report further decided that the problems involved in changing from decen- 
tralization to centralization are enough to stagger the imagination. 

The new Science Information Service would assist, cooperate with, and supple- 
ment the many existing scientific information programs but would take over 
none of them; it would be in the best American tradition of private enterprise 
and Government working together for the national good. 

It is gratifying to see in these actions that national attention is being focused 
on the documentation problems that have been plaguing American industry for 
a number of years. 

Several of us who have recently returned from a visit to the U.S.S.R. and have 
studied their documentation program have been similarly concerned about 
the problems of making the scientific and technical literature more effectively 
available for exploitation to American industry and Government. In a recent 
questionnaire sent to 2,000 special librarians in 1958, U.S. companies identified 
312 abstracting and indexing services that they were using in an attempt to 
keep track of the published literature in which they had a potential interest. 
A large percentage of those responding to the questionnaire indicated a need 
for additional centralized and coordinated information-processing services. The 
results of the survey mentioned above indicated that the potential users of addi- 
tional centralized services could pay for these services—as evidenced from their 
current information-processing expenditures, the cumulative total of which ap- 
parently exceeds by a wide margin the apparent present expenditures by profes- 
sional and technical societies for the same purposes. 


36378—59 11 
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It is my opinion that care must be used in making decisions with regard to 
the national documentation program, particularly with regard to centraliza- 
tion and decentralization. There should be a more complete understanding of 
the way in which centralized exploitation of the scientific literature may be 
achieved while still retaining the prerogatives of individual groups in the 
decentralized processing of the literature in specialized subject fields. 

All of us must keep informed of the activities of the new Science Informa. 
tion Service and cooperate in making known the problems that have been 
plaguing us in this field. For our own part, our center for documentation and 
communication research will continue to explore ways in which the delicate 
balance may be achieved between the efficiencies of centralization and the desire 
of individual groups for decentralization. Regardless of differences of opinion 
as to best procedures, we must all, nevertheless, work together in close coordina- 
tion in improving documentation processes in order to achieve the benefits to 
industry and Government that are just on the horizon. 


APPENDIX O 


PROGRAM FOR ESTABLISHING A MopEL CENTER FOR THE MECHANIZED EXPLOITATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


[Center for Documentation and Communication Research School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University] 


During the summer of 1958, the trustees of Western Reserve University agreed 
to extend the “charter” of the Center for Documentation and Communication Re 
search to permit the establishment of operational services in the field of docu- 
mentation. The forces that led to this decision were: 

(1) The increasing national problems in exploiting the mounting flood of sci- 
entific and technical publication. 

(2) The successful program conducted by the center for the American Society 
for Metals which led to their conclusions that the mechanized searching of the 
metallurgical literature was feasible, and their subsequent decision to offer a 
mechanized current awareness service based on the center’s current processing 
of the world’s publications in this subject field. 

(3) The development of literature reprocessing programs for several existing 
files, e.g., from the Australian Patent Office, from the U.S. Patent Office, from 
the subject indexes to chemical abstracts, ete. 

(4) The initiation of developmental arrangements with various international 
groups for cooperative processing of scientific and technical information in 
Japan, India, the Netherlands, and other countries. 

(5) The negotiations for the acquisition of a specialized literature searching 
machine from the General Electric Computer Department. 

(6) The completion and publication of a comprehensive manual on mecha- 
nized literature exploitation [“Tools for Machine Literature Searching: Semantic 
Code Dictionary; Equipment; Procedures,’ by J. W. Perry and Allen Kent, 
Interscience Publishers, New York, 1958. } 

(7) The completion of a number of market surveys which point decisively to 
the need for more sophisticated literature exploitation services in science and 
technology. [Several of these are reported in “Centralized Information Sery- 
ices: Opportunities and Problems,” by Allen Kent and J. W. Perry, Interscience 
Publishers, New York, 1958.] 


AIMS OF THE PROGRAM 


The general aim of the program is to provide a model, or pilot, mechanized 
information exploitation service based on the scientific and technical literature 
for selected subject fields. The development program will seek to establish an 
optimum balance between centralized and decentralized activities by offering 
three basic services: 

(1) Processing of scientific and technical literature to provide: 

(a) direct information in specified subject fields, on demand or on a con- 
tinuing basis (current awareness, or express information service) in re 
sponse to specific requests from individuals or organizations. 
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(b) an interdisciplinary literature searching service. 
(c) published abstracts of literature not conveniently available from 
existing agencies. 

(2) Distribution of copies of coded information so that machine searches may 
be performed wherever facilities are available. 

(3) Foreign language translation and abstracting by automatic techniques 
where technically feasible. 

More specifically, the aims of the program will include the following docu- 
mentation activities: 

1. Abstracting and encoding operations in subject areas of the literature 
where adequate service is not now being provided. 

2. Reprocessing for machine searching of previously processed material, 
where present conventional, indexing, and analysis of literature is of a suf- 
ficiently high quality so that encoding operations are feasible. 

3. Practical machine interpretation of literature into encoded form ready for 
machine searching. 

4. Conducting of machine searches based on the encoded abstracts, indexes, 
and foreign language material generated in this program. 

5. Distribution of encoded literature on tapes and cards to various organiza- 
tions desiring to conduct machine searches on their own premises.* 

6. Distribution of code compilations to interested organizations, so that other 
organizations May conveniently make use of the processing methods on their 
own documents. 


SUBJECT FIELDS TO BE COVERED IN THE MODEL CENTER 


The machine literature exploitation center is planned to start on a modest 
basis in fields where surveys of literature users have indicated significant 
requirements. These fields (in addition to our present work in metallurgy 
for the American Society for Metals) are: 

Electrical engineering. 

Geology. 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 
This spread of subject matter covered by the fields would provide immediate 
operational benefits as well as demonstrating potentialities in other branches 
of science and technology. 

The work in electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, geology, and 
physics would involve the reprocessing for machine searching of currently pub- 
lished abstracts by established groups. In chemistry, the presently published 
subject indexes would be used as a starting point for encoding for machine 
searching operations. 

For the machine interpretation of foreign language literature, a selection from 
each of the subject fields would serve as a pilot operation. 


STEPS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF INFORMATION EXPLOITATION CENTER 


The first steps to implement the program have already been taken, by the 
initiation of a current awareness searching service in metallurgy for the 
American Society for Metals. Other steps have been the development of 
methods for encoding the results of previous literature processing activities; 
for the indexes of Chemical Abstracts; the punched card codes of the Austral- 
jan and U.S. Patent Offices in limited subject areas. Further arrangements 
are being made to acquire materials, for example, from the Japanese Scientific 
and Technical Information Center. 


5’This program has already been initiated for three different types of searching equip- 
ment in connection with the center’s program for the American Society for Metals: (ty 
The Western Reserve University Searching Selector; (2) the Eastman Kodak Minicard; 
and (3) the IBM 650 and 705 computers. See, for example, chs. 18 and 19 in “Tools 
for Machine Literature Searching,” by J. W. Perry and Allen Kent, Interscience Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1958. 
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The next steps for developing literature searching programs in electrica] 
mechanical engineering, geology, and physics are shown in figure 1, 
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Evaluation of Pilot Searches 


Establishment of analysis, 
encoding, and searching 
Operations based on 
Current Literature 


FIgURE 1. Flow chart of development program for processing for machine search 
the literature of electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, geology, and 
physics. 


The program involves the following tasks: 

1. Selection of a panel of subject matter specialists: 

(a) To advise on the selection of a representative and useful literature 

sample 

(b) To advise on nomenclature problems 

(c) To submit suggestions for test searches 

(d) To evaluate the results of operational searches 

2. Processing of the literature sample with regard to preparation of codes 
for specialized terminology, and also to convert abstracts into a machine 
searchable form. 

3. Conducting of searches using specialized computer-like equipment, and 
evaluation of the results by potential users. 

4. Establishment of analysis, encoding, and searching operations based on 
the current literature. 

For the field of chemistry, where well developed subject indexes are already 
being prepared, the program would be developed in several stages, as charted 
in figure 2. The tasks involved in this portion of the program are: 

1. Selection of a panel of subject specialists to submit suggestions for test 
searches and to evaluate search results. 

2. Systems study of notation problem for molecular structural formulas and 
other specialized bodies of terminology and subsequent formulation of codes. 
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8. Automatic encoding of subject indexes to convert them to machine-search- 
able form. 

4, Conducting and evaluating searches. 

The final steps to be taken, of course, will be the offering of both inter- 
disciplinary searching services and also encoded literature ready for immediate 
searching by various organizations throughout the country. 









Survey of Existing 
Services in Subject 
Field 








Evaluation of Indexes 
of Classifications for 
Machine Searching 















Pilot Encoding 
of Samples of 
Available 
Classifications 


Pilot Encoding 
of Samples of 
Available Indexes 








Pilot Searches 
Evaluation of Results of 
Searches 


Establishment of Encoding 
Program 


Fieure 2. Flow chart of development program for encoding previously indexed 
or classified literature, e.g., the subject indexes of ‘““Chemical Abstracts.” 


FACILITIES 









The facilities required for initiating the model information exploitation center 
consist of trained personnel and specialized equipment. The Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research has for a number of years been building 
up these necessary facilities, through the pioneer research work in developing 
the newer methods and in designing and constructing the specialized computers. 
The center is therefore in a unique position in this country with the know-how, 
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trained personnel, and specialized equipment on hand to conduct the planned 
program. 

The planned acquisition of high-speed searching equipment from the Genera] 
Blectric Co. and the conducting of a current-awareness searching service for the 
American Society for Metals will be materially increasing the potential of the 
center during 1959. 

COSTS 


The financial support required for developing the model mechanized informa- 
tion exploitation center involves mainly capital expenditures for machines and 
for processing sufficient information so that current searching operations can 
be initiated. 

Negotiations are well along for the cost of the high-speed special-purpose 
searching computer to be covered by Western Reserve University and the General 
Electric Co. Computer Department. 

The literature processing and developmental costs for initiating this program 
in the fields of electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, geology, chemistry, 
and physics is estimated at $350,000 for a period of approximately 2 years, 
broken down as follows: 


Chemistry (1 year’s subject index) 

Electrical engineering (5,000 articles plus terminology control) 

Mechanical engineering (5,000 articles plus terminology control) 

Geology (5,000 articles plus terminology control) 

Physics (5,000 articles plus terminology control) 

Development of methods for foreign language translation and ab- 
stracting by automatic techniques (See appendix C) 


1 See table I. 
2 See table II. 


TABLE I.—Costs of encoding and machine searching of the subject indezes to 
“Chemical Abstracts” 


Entire index, estimated on 
basis of ca. 2,000,000 ab- 
1 year’s index stracts 
(ca. 100,000 
abstracts) 
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abstracts 


Subtask 1: 

(a) Systems study of notation problem 

(6) Encoding of chemical compounds 
Subtask 2: 

(a) Systems study of specialized terminologies 

(6) Encoding of specialized bodies of terminology 
Subtask 3: General scientific and technical terminology 
Subtask 4: 

(a) Editing 

(6) Keypunching 

(c) Sorting routines 

(d) New code making 

(e) Supplies 
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Search costs (based on 125 searches per day): 
(a) Equipment amortization, maintenance and operator-. 
(6) Programing 
(c) Output as list of references to O.A. abstracts 


Total search costs (per search) 


1 Represents nonrecurring expenses if the encoding effort were to be continued on an annual basis. 
3 For 250,000 compounds. 

§ For 1,000,000 compounds. 

4 Included as operational costs (subtask 4). 
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TABLE II1.—Costs of preparation of pilot machine feed for each of four subject 
fields (electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, geology and physics) 


Subtask 1: Systems study 

Subtask 2: Terminology review and code formulation 
Subtask 3: Analysis of 5,000 sample articles 

Subtask 4: Encoding of abstracts 

Subtask 5: Searching trials 


APPENDIX P 


PROTOCOL OF NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN DELEGATIONS F'RoM THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
oF SCIENCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE 
U.S.S.R. CoNCERNING THE CONCLUSION OF AN AGREEMENT ON SCIENTIFIC Ex- 
CHANGE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE U.S.S.R. ON CULTURAL, TECHNICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES 


In Moscow from October 27 through October 31, 1958, discussions were held 
between a delegation from the National Academy of Sciences of the United 
States and a delegation from the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. concerning 
the details of the exchange of Scientists envisaged by articles 1, and 2 of 
section IX of the Agreement on Cultural, Technical and Educational Exchanges 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. of January 27, 1958. 

On behalf of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States the dis- 
cussions were conducted by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences of the United States and by Dr. Wallace R. Brode, member 
of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States. 

On behalf of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. the discussions were 
conducted by Academician A. N. Nesmeyanov, president of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Academician A. V. Topchiyev, vice president of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Academician V. A. Engelgardt, member 
of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and correspondent- 
member of the Academy of Sciences M. I. Agoshkov, vice chief scientific secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

During the negotiations five official sessions were held in a cordial spirit of 
mutual appreciation for the importance of promoting scientific relations between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

The delegations explained to each other the structure of the National 
Academy of Sciences of the United States and of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. and the organization of scientific research in both countries. 

In the course of the discussions there took place a wide exchange of opinions 
on the implementation of scientific exchanges between the two Academies. On 
this basis the delegations worked out a proposed agreement for the exchange in 
1959-60 of scientists between the National Academy of Sciences of the United 
States and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. to lecture and conduct 
seminars on various problems of science and technology, to learn about scientific 
research work conducted in the United States and the U.S.S.R., and to under- 
take joint studies and specialization for periods of up to 1 year. 

The delegations also discussed financial questions concerning the exchange of 
scientists on the principle of full reciprocity. 

The proposed agreement for the exchange of scientists, attached to this pro- 
tocol, should be reviewed by the Council of the National Academy of Sciences of 
the United States and by the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. at their earliest possible convenience. 

The delegations agreed that after approval by the two Academies of an agree- 
ment on the exchange of scientists in 1959-60 the National Academy of Sciences 
of the United States and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. will exchange, 
as soon as possible, texts of an agreement signed by the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences of the United States and by the President of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
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This protocol was prepared and signed in Moscow on October 31, 1958, in two 
copies, one each in English and in Russian, both texts having identical force, 


For the National Academy of Sciences, For the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
United States, President of the Na- President of the Academy of Sciences, 
tional Academy of Sciences, United U.S.S.R., academician, A. Nesmeya- 
States. Member of the Academy, nov. 

Detlev W. Bronk. 










































APPENDIX Q 
[News article, Washington Post-Times Herald, Feb. 16, 1959] 


Top ScIENTISTS WARN AMERICA To DOUBLE OCEAN Stupy EFrort 
(By Edward Gamarekian) 


A committee of noted scientists warned yesterday that the United States 
must double its oceanic research in the next 10 years if it is to avert a serious 
military, political, and economic crisis. 

After a 1-year study, the Committee on Oceanography of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council concluded that a much greater knowl- 
edge of the deep seas is needed if this country is to— 

Operate missile-launching submarines and detect enemy missile subs. 

Be in a position to negotiate for an international submarine control and 
monitoring system. 

Safely dispose of atomic wastes from nuclear reactors. 

ixploit the rich mineral and food resources of the oceans. 

In its first report, the committee outlined a $651 million “minimum” program 
for the next decade. With the report came an ominous warning: 

“Action on a scale appreciably less than that recommended will jeopardize 
the position of oceanography in the United States relative to * * * other major 
nations, thereby accentuating serious military and political dangers, and placing 
the Nation at a disadvantage in the future use of the resources of the sea.” 

The committee stated that the need for studying the oceans was far more 
urgent than the need for exploring outer space since the missile-launching sub- 
marine “is probably the most potent weapon system threatening our security 
today.” 

“We know less about many regions of the oceans today than we know about 
the lunar surface,” it pointed out. 


SOVIET FAR IN LEAD 





At a prerelease press conference last Thursday, members of the Committee re- 
ported that the Soviet Union was putting more money and manpower into oceano- 
graphic research than this Nation and would soon be the world leaders in this 
field if the United States did not step up its effort. 

They have already “forced” the United States out of the field of underwater 
seismic research, it was disclosed. The Russians are so far ahead, U.S. scientists 
are not reporting or publisihing anything new in this area of study. 

Harrison Brown, Chairman of the 10-man Committee, said the 42-page docu- 
ment released yesterday was the first chapter of the final report to come later 
this year. Brown is a professor of geochemistry at the California Institute of 
Technology. 

The work of the Committee was sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 













TEN-YEAR PROGRAM 





The Committee called upon these groups and others to provide the funds neces- 
sary fora 10-year program. It suggested that the Navy contribute about 43 per- 
cent of the $651 million the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the National 
Science Foundation about 19 percent each, the Coast and Geodetic Survey about 
12 percent, the Atomic Energy Commission about 5 percent, and lesser amounts 
from the Maritime Administration, the Office of Education (for the training of 
oceanographers), and the Bureau of Mines. 
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> The Committee called for the expenditure of $58.4 million during 1960—the 
first year of the program—with increasing amounts each year until 1965 when 
the sum of $73.9 million would be spent; then decreasing amounts until the end 
: of the decade. 
, By comparison, the amount spent on oceanographic research during 1958 was 
. $23 million. About $9 million went into basic research, most of it on projects for 
the International Geophysical Year program. The remainder went into applied 
research—research to find answers to immediate problems. 
SEVENTY NEW SHIPS SOUGHT 

The additional funds sought for a doubled 10-year effort would be used in a 
yariety of ways. The sum of $213 million would go into the construction of 70 
new ships. Thirty of the forty-five vessels now in use—aged and obsolescent— 
would be scrapped. . 

The rest of the $651 million would be used for the operation of these ships, 

8 the construction and operation of shore facilities, the purchase or airplanes, and 

s the development of manned submersibles capable of operating at any depth and 
on the bottom of the ocean in all but the deepest parts. 

y It would also cover the development of manned and unmanned buoys, a sub- 

l- marine capable of going through ice, and new instruments. 

To help alleviate the shortage of trained scientists, the Committee recom- 
mended financial support to universities and eighty 5-year graduate fellowships. 

d It also called for increased international cooperation. 

The report placed great emphasis on the military and political importance 
of the proposed program and advised immediate action to avert a “wasteful 
crash program”’ later. 

n MAPPING PROPOSED 

e The program proposed included the following: 

r The mapping of at least 30 percent of the ocean bottom so that missile 

g launching submarines can determine their exact location from the topography 
of the ocean floor to within a few hundred yards. Such maps would also facili- 

e tate the detection and tracking of enemy submarines. So far, only 1 percent of 

- the bottom has been charted. 

v The mapping of the gravitational and magnetic fields in the ocean as an addi- 

; tional means of determining location. 

it The charting of underwater currents and upwellings for effective underwater 
travel and a better understanding of the migrations of marine life. 

The development of detection and tracking devices for effective underwater 
surveillance. The report stated: ‘We will not be in a position to negotiate an 
adequate international submarine control and monitoring system until we have 

& the ability to make the oceans transparent so that we can track all submarines in 
D- the oceans, both our own and all others.” 
is 
STUDIES OF ATOMIC WASTE 
r 
ts For a determination of the effect of radioactive waste disposal upon the oceans 
and the life therein, the Committee recommended studies of— 
n- The dispersion of these contaminants by circulation, mixing and settling 
or out. 
of The dispersion and distribution of atomic wastes by living marine or- 
ganisms and the genetic effects of the radiation on marine life. 
1e The Committee pointed out that the effects of atomic waste disposal should be 
a- assessed by an agency other than the one that regulates the disposal. 

Although the Atomic Energy Commission was not mentioned by name, this 
was an obvious criticism of the present set up in which the AEC monitors itself. 
The report suggested that the monitoring agency be the Public Health Service 

S- or the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

r- 

s VAST RESOURCES CITED 

a 

ts In order to tap the rich mineral and food resources of the oceans, the Com- 
of mittee recommended studies of— 


The feasibility of dredging up the metallic nodules that are spread over 
a million square miles of the Pacific Ocean floor and are estimated to be 
worth $500,000 per square mile. 
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The behavior of fish and methods for increasing the supply for protein. 
deficient areas such as southeast Asia. 

The practicality of adding nutrients to increase the productivity of marine 
organisms and the feasibility of transplanting organisms from one region 
to another. 

The economic and legal aspects of commercial fisheries in order to provide 
a basis for national policy decisions. 

On the question of international cooperation, the report called for a conference 
of maritime countries to discuss cooperation in oceanwide surveys, the free 
exchange of data, and the creation of a world oceanographic organization. 


STATES ASKED TO HELP 


It endorsed U.S. support of an international committee already in existence— 
the Special Committee on Oceanic Research of the International Council of the 
Scientific Unions and its study of the Indian Ocean. It asked for an additional 
$2 million from private and governmental sources to cover the expenses of the 
U.S. expedition to the Indian Ocean and enable the participation of other 
countries. 

The Committee called on State governments, private foundations and indus- 
tries to provide “appropriate assistance (to research programs) insuring that 
private laboratories and academic groups do not become solely dependent on 
Federal assistance.” This recommendation was not spelled out. 

Members of the Committee headed by Brown are: Maurice Ewing, director of 
Columbia University’s Lamont Geological Observatory; Columbus Iselin of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution; Fritz Koczy of the University of Miami’s 
Marine Laboratory; Sumner Pike, a former AEC Commissioner; Colin Pitten- 
drigh of the Biology Department at Princeton University; Roger Revelle, Di- 
rector of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography ; Gordon Riley of the Bingham 
Oceanographic Laboratory at Yale University; Milner B. Schaefer, director of 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; and Athelstan Spilhaus, dean of 
the Institute of Technology at the University of Minnesota. 


APPENDIX R 
[News article, Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 16, 1959] 
OcEANIC RESEARCH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
VAST WEALTH NEGLECTED 


The distant mysteries of outer space are more compelling than the nearby mys- 
teries of underocean. The result is that knowledge and vast benefits are being 
neglected, even spurned, by the snail-pace slowness of marine exploration in a 
sputnik age. 

At last the Nation’s great oceanographers are appealing to the public and to 
Government to do something about it, to do something fairly big about it—before 
our preoccupation with outer space at the neglect of plumbing the seas around us 
puts the United States at a grievous disadvantage scientifically, economically, 
and militarily. 

The oceanographers are not saying: Stop reaching for the moon. They are 
simply saying: Quit neglecting the ocean, for the ocean is man’s best friend. It 
has long provided transportation, food, and protection from attack. But our 
knowledge of ocean value and use is meager compared with what the scientists 
are convinced it can be made to do for man. 

Already we know more about the surface of the moon than we do about the 
floor of the ocean. We can observe the planets and the stars with our telescopes 
but we haven’t yet put into the hands of marine explorers the necessary instru- 
ments to observe the ocean depths. 

The central recommendation of the Committee on Oceanography of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, headed by Harrison Brown, professor of geochem- 
istry at the California Institute of Technology, is that the Government so 
expand its support of the marine sciences as to double the amount of basic re- 
search activity during the next 10 years. This would cost about $65 million a 
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year from 1960 to 1970 and much of it would be devoted to the construction of 
70 new ships for research and survey which are as vital to marine science as the 
cyclotron to nuclear science. 

The oceanographers already know that on the floor of the ocean, which covers 
two-thirds of the earth‘s surface, are trenches which are as much as 7 miles 
deep; there are flat-topped undersea mounts which approach Mount Everest in 
height ; and there are plains as flat as a calm sea—all different than anything on 
the surface of the moon or on the land surfaces of the earth. 

Only in the last few years, by using new measuring techniques, have they 
discovered four great subsurface ocean currents—rivers in the depths of the sea 
a thousand times greater in flow than the Mississippi. Other such currents are 
suspected to exist, but the scientists need to learn where the waters come from 
and where they go. 

The oceanographers say that: 

1. With more study man can harvest eccubinieany considerably more food 
from the seas. 

2. With more research on the interchange of matter and energy between sea 
and air, not only can weather be more scientifically forecast but the “possibility 
of control” can be brought within reach. 

3. From the viewpoint of military operations there is no comparison between 
the urgencies of the problem of the oceans and those of outer space. Because 
the submarine, armed with ICBMs, is both a great deterrent and a great threat, 
“we are relentlessly being driven into the oceans.” 

On the problems of military operations the oceanographers make this arrest- 
ing appraisal: 

“We will not be able to navigate under the oceans with adequate precision 
until our knowledge is greatly expanded. 

“We will not be able to detect submerged submarines efficiently unless we 
learn far more about the ocean depths than we now know. 

“We will not be in a position to negotiate an adequate international subma- 
rine control and monitoring system until we have the ability to make the oceans 
transparent so that we can track all submarines in the oceans, both our own 
and all others.” 

One can hardly do more than scratch the surface of the report of this com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciencies. I am certain of one thing: We 
can’t afford to let it gather dust. 


APPENDIX 8 


SCIENTISTS OF TOMORROW, 
JANUARY 9, 1959. 


To the Honorable Members of the 86th Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Honorable ladies and gentlemen, the board of trustees of Scientists of Tomor- 
row voices vigorous objection to the announced National Science Foundation’s 
1959 program, relating to summer institutes in the sciences for high school stu- 
dents, because certain aspects of it are vicious and contrary to the public interest 
and public welfare. Furthermore, in essence, it is a duplication of an estab- 
lished program called the Junior Engineers’ and Scientists’ Summer Institute 
(JESSI), which is sponsored by Scientists of Tomorrow, a private, nonprofit 
corporation dedicated to public service. Consider the following— 


This announced NSF program in the sciences for high school students 


1. Is a behind-the-scene, back-door intrusion into a new area in secondary 
level education by an agency of the Federal Government, informal though the 
program may be, and by questionable procedures. Every major step which any 
agency of the Federal Government contemplates taking in this direction, before 
execution, should be thoroughly examined and approved by the Congress of the 
United States. We understand that the 85th Congress did not have a voice 
herein other than to allocate funds to the NSF for experimental programs in the 
sciences. 

2. Is not experimental, and the announced purpose is therefore deceiving. 
There is ample evidence of the worth and impact of institutes of the sort envi- 
sioned without the activation of the announced program, if the NSF staff chooses 
to avail itself of same. 
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Since 1953, and perhaps earlier, there have been locally sponsored institutes 
on college and university campuses in the sciences for high school students, 
Beginning 1956, Scientists of Tomorrow has been activating exploratory sessions 
in the sciences for high school students on selected college and university cam- 
puses in a nationwide program. 

It is significant that NSF is cognizant of the above activities. Any observa- 
tion by the NSF staff that, within the framework of the program that it has set 
up, it will give due consideration of a request for aid by an institution coop- 
erating with the JESSI program, is devoid of a sense of the realities inherent 
in Scientists of Tomorrow’s conduct of same. 

The NSF staff further ignores the realities of the situation when it observes 
that about 70 NSF-sponsored institutes for high school students will be acti- 
vated, and suggests that there remain many other campuses which are potential 
hosts for the JESSI program. 

3. In its complete giveaway aspect, is unnecessary and unjustifiable, and will 
contribute to the undermining of individual initiative and the moral strength of 
our youth. The incessant quest for unearned gratuities has gripped society like 
a cancerous growth. Let’s not permit the extension of this cancer to the youth 
of our land. 

To pattern the financing of these summer institutes in the sciences for high 
school students after the financing of the NSF teacher institutes is evidence of a 
lack of vision and wisdom. 

Who of us does not choose to be among the first to extoll those character- 
building virtues of self-respect, individual initiative, individual enterprise, and 
the will to work and to sacrifice to achieve desirable objectives? The NSF, with 
its giveaway institute, would help to destroy in our highly impressionable youth 
those qualities which engender maturity and lead to individual accomplishment, 

Based on experience, Scientists of Tomorrow observes that far greater returns 
to the student will be realized, in the cause of education in the sciences, by the 
support of summer science institutes through a grassroots effort, and whereby 
financial aid will be provided only to those qualified students who wish to 
attend and who are in need of assistance. 

4. Admits summer instructional (as contrasted with exploratory) programs, 
Instructional programs for undergraduate high school students, which are di- 
vorced from the high school administration, spell trouble. Without close co- 
ordination between school and campus, and particularly with a summer subject- 
matter study program devoid of credits for achievement, the student faces a 
term of boredom and an experience lacking challenge upon his return to high 
school in the fall. 

Furthermore, in the light of the tremendous nationwide movement by the 
schools to provide for the better student—by homogenous grouping, by more 
rapid advancement in studies, by special advanced classes during the school day, 
or in the evening, or on Saturdays, or by school administered summer sessions, 
by requiring higher standards of academic accomplishment—summer instruc- 
tional sessions in mathematics and the sciences which are sponsored by other 
agencies become increasingly less desirable. 

5. Lacking coordination, and set up on a no-admission-fee basis, becomes a 
student proselyting session for the host institution as well as for the sciences— 
at Government expense. (See A. L. Strand, et al., letters enclosed.) 

6. Establishes an unnatural and undesirable competitive climate among the 
host institutions, and between the most institutions of these summer sessions 
and those institutions not included in the program. 

7. Raises the question of the wisdom of, and need for, an exploratory pro- 
gram in the sciences of longer duration than 2 weeks. The NSF, according to 
our information, is interested in, and is recommending sessions of a minimum of 
4 weeks. 

The JESSI enrollees observe that the 2-week session accomplishes its intended 
purpose; herein, the host campuses agree. The board of trustees of Scientists of 
Tomorrow observes that, in the light of the concentrated exposure in JESSI, 
the possible increased returns via subject matter expansion does not justify the 
increased time or the added expense of the NSF program. 

JESSI sessions are scheduled immediately following the closing of the public 
school terms. This is planned so that students who are able to find summer em- 
ployment will not be confronted with making a choice between attending JESSI 
and enjoying a summer of gainful occupation—the students wishing to attend 
JESSI can usually enjoy both. A 4-week, or longer, session will discourage 
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some student interest, and will deny those who do enroll a summer of earnings, 
and will further penalize them by enforced idleness during the balance of their 
vacations. 

8. Will destroy a private, nonprofit corporation which is dedicated to a nation- 
wide public service, and which has been engaged in activating and administering 
summer science-engineering institutes of an exploratory sort, for selected 11th 
and 12th grade students, on college and university campuses each summer, 
beginning June 1956. The NSF announcement has caused confusion, concern 
and serious delays with respect to Scientists of Tommorrow’s 1959 summer 
science-engineering institute program (see reprints of letters enclosed). 

Scientists of Tomorrow activated the first annual Junior Engineers’ and 
Scientists’ Summer Institute (JESSI) in 1956, with Oregon State College serving 
as host. JESSI is a 2-week exploration in the pure and the basie applied 
sciences; it is not instructional. The students are under the guidance of the 
faculty of the host institutions. There have been 13 JESSI sessions on 9 cam- 
puses in 8 States across the Nation. These sessions have served 1,000 students 
of high caliber. The 1958 program of 8 JESSI sessions was announced to the 
high schools in 22 States; the high schools represented by the enrollees are 
located in 25 States throughout the Nation. (See excerpts from announcement 
of fourth annual! program and geographical distribution of students.) 

Financial support of the JESSI program has been derived from the following 
sources : 

(a) Student fees. Every JESSI enrollee is expected to pay as much of the 
per capita cost as he and/or his family is able. There is no minimum, 
mandatory fee. Sixty-one percent of the total 1958 JESSI budget was met 
by voluntary student payments ; 

(b) Contributions by industry, or by its foundation affiliate, to the stu- 
dent assistance fund of the session, or sessions, in which the industry is 
interested ; 

(c) Grants-in-aid in support of local students by local organizations. 

Because of our persuasion that JESSI should be activated on a major scale 
at the earliest moment (it is an education-career guidance service of great 
merit), and because time and evidence are ingredients essential to securing in- 
dustrial support sufficient to finance a full-scale program, on Friday, April 12, 
1957, the executive director of Scientists of Tomorrow appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. Senate, chairmanned 
by Senator Warren Magnuson. This was an effort to secure sufficient funds, 
either directly, or via the National Science Foundation, to underwrite two-thirds 
of the budget for a minimum of 60 JESSI sessions, which were to be scheduled 
in June 1958. The anticipated enrollment was 15,000 to 20,000 selected students. 
The denial of this request in no way reflected derogatorily on Scientists of 
Tomorrow or on JESSI. 

The first approach by Scientists of Tomorrow for NSF limited aid for the 
JESSI program was made in August 1956, at the suggestion of Dr. J. A. Camp- 
bell, NSF staff member. Request denied. Replying to an earlier letter in 
August 1957, Dr. Waterman wrote that the Foundation had no funds for aiding 
the JESSI program for 1958. It is to be noted that the Foundation did have 
funds for institutes in the sciences for high school students for the summer 
of 1958. 

In view of the expressed disposition of Dr. Waterman toward financing a full- 
scale program of the JESSI sort (only by a more explicit mandate by the Con- 
gress of the United States), and in accord with its stated modus operandi (solely 
an arbitrary administrative decision to contribute to colleges, universities, and 
professional societies), Scientists of Tomorrow requested NSF aid in an amount 
equal to one-third of the budget for a projected program of 15 sessions, or more, 
in June 1959 (see copy of letter of transmittal enclosed). This money, as stated 
in the proposal for aid, was to be used specifically in payment of the wages due 
the professional staff of JESSI, and other JESSI staff on campus, and was to 
benefit all enrollees by a reduction of the per capita cost of admission fee to a 
more attractive tuition fee. The fee was to be not less than $75. Anticipated 
student payments, and aid by industry and local organizations, were expected to 
take care of the differential. 

; The 1958 Scientists of Tomorrow’s request for aid was submitted the first week 
in September. The rejection of this request, unstudied by an advisory panel, 
was received Friday, November 7. Oregon State College received the NSF pro- 
gram announcement Monday, November 10, 1958. 
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Reviewing the handling of Scientists of Tomorrow’s efforts to secure limited 
aid in support of JESSI, we are impelled to observe that we were unduly and 
unjustifiably exposed to evasions and deceptions by the concerned members of 
the NSF staff. It is no mere coincidence that the letter rejecting our latest aid 
request was delayed until the 1959 NSF program announcements were in the 
mail. 

The NSF program may be likened to a multiplicity of attractively baited hooks 
east into the midst of a school of hungry fish. To deny the danger of psycho- 
logical and physical misadventure on the part of those who rise to the bait is to 
ignore the inherent realities therein. 

When an equally as good, if not better, end product can be delivered by private, 
nonprofit effort, which is devoid of the objectionable elements, it is more in the 
public interest and public welfare for the U.S. Government to avail itself of 
established corporate services. 

We respectfull call your attention to the above in an effort to nip in the buda 
program sponsored by a Federal Government agency which is unnecessary, un- 
desirable, and dangerous, and aids and abets the undermining of the moral fiber 
of our impressionable youth. The NSF program is not in the interests and wel- 
fare of the Nation for reasons given. 

We respectfully call your attention to the above in an effort to save an organi- 
zation and its activity from, apparently, wanton destruction by the duplication 
of the essence of its program, and the duplication of the magnitude thereof, by 
a Federal Government agency on a giveaway basis. 

The guiding principle of Scientists of Tomorrow in the financing of the JESSI 
sessions is “self-help first,” and the granting of available financial aid only in 
cases where there is genuine need and when the applicant to the JESSI session, 
who possesses the intellectual qualifications, will be denied the benefits of the 
JESSI experience without some help. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STANLEY H. SuHirRk, Ezecutive Director. 


[From the Oregonian, Dec. 8, 1958] 
JESSI at STAKE 


Among the National Science Foundation programs designed to accelerate 
education in the sciences is one that raises fears as well as hopes. This is the 
proposal of the NSF to finance at cooperating colleges a number of summer 
study sessions to provide opportunities for ‘high ability” high school students 
“to study and work with experienced scientists and mathematicians.” 

On its face, the program appears highly desirable. It could, however, result 
in the loss of valuable ground in the very cause it seeks to serve. For there is 
already a promising, privately sponsored summer program for young scientists, 
and its existence is directly threatened by the Government program. 

Scientists of Tomorrow, a nonprofit corporation with headquarters in Port- 
land, conducted its first annual Junior Engineers’ and Scientists’ Summer In- 
stitute (JESSI) in 1956, with Oregon State College acting as host. Since that 
time there have been 13 JESSI sessions on 9 campuses in 8 States. Students 
spend 2 weeks exploring pure and applied sciences under the guidance of the 
faculty of the host institution. Students pay their own tuition or are supported 
from grants by interested industries. 

OSC President A. L. Strand points out that if the Government-supported 
sessions force JESSI out of operation the contributions and interest of indus- 
tries will be lost. 

The summer sessions sponsored by Scientists of Tomorrow began, incidentally, 
long before sputnik. They should not be allowed to die for lack of a fair chance 
to compete with Government dollars. There is no apparent reason why the 
NSF program should not cooperate in the maintenance of the JESSI sessions at 
Oregon State College and other institutions where they have been so successful. 
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APPENDIX T 
[Departmental circular released Jan. 14, 1959] 
U.S. Crvit Service CoMMISSION 


Departmental Circular No. 793, Supplement No. 50. 

To heads of departments and independent establishments. 

Subject: Findings based on review of increased minimum rates of pay au- 
thorized under section 803 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, for 
engineers and certain science categories. 


I. CATEGORIES INCLUDED IN THIS REPORT 


The categories included in this report are (a) the professional engineering 
group, GS-800-0, and (b) the following sciences : 


1040 Architecture 1360 Oceanography (physical) 

1041 Landscape architecture 1390 Technology in the following op- 

1221 Patent adviser tions : 

1224 Patent examining Aviation survival equipment 

1310 Physics Industrial radiography 

1312 Blectronic research, development, Packaging and preservation 
and test Photographie equipment 

1318 Geophysics Plastics 

1320 Chemistry Rubber 

13821 Metallurgy Rubber and plastics 

1330 Astronomy 1390 Forest products technology 

1340 Meteorology 1520 Mathematics 

1350 Geology 1530 Mathematical statistics 


In the discussion that follows, unless otherwise identified, the term “physical 
scientists” refers to the categories in (0b) above. 


II. SOURCES OF DATA 


Data presented are based on facts and figures submitted by the employing 
agencies in August and September 1958 and on a nationwide survey of the civil 
service registers conducted in September 1958. For comparative purposes 
where dates prior to 1958 are shown, the basic sources are also the employing 
agencies and the civil service registers. 

The agencies were most cooperative in submitting information called for. 
All large employers and practically all of the smaller employers responded. 


Ill. SITUATION AT GRADES 5 AND 7; COMPARISON WITH INDUSTRY 


The findings at grades 5 and 7 are of particular interest at this time, because 
of college recruiting programs. Findings at these levels show that the Federal 
Government’s percent of acceptance to offers has increased for engineers and 
physical scientists from 17 percent in 1954 to 40 percent in 1958. The ac- 
ceptance rate for engineers alone is somewhat lower—37 percent, but higher 
for physical scientists—49 percent. 

By comparison, for industry the acceptance rate for technical personnel is 
46 percent. The industry figure is not broken down for engineers as one 
category and physical scientists as another. 

We do not appear to be far behind industry when we compare job offers per 
student hired in 1958. For industry, job offers per student hired is 2.2.2 In 
the Federal Government, the figure is 2.7 for engineers, 2 for physical scientists, 
and 2.5 for engineers and physical scientists taken together. 


4 aaa College Recruiting Survey (Midwest College Placement Association), September 
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IV. SITUATION AT THE HIGHER GRADES 


In the higher grades, there has also been a substantial increase in percent of 
acceptances to offers of appointment. Percent of acceptance to offers of appoint- 
ment has increased since 1956 (when the Civil Service Commission in coopera- 
tion with the agencies conducted a “crash” survey) as follows: 


Percent acceptance 


Engineers GS-9 and 11 

Engineers GS-12 and above 

Physical scientists GS-9 and 11 
Physical scientists GS-12 and above... 


V. IMPROVED BECRUITING SITUATION ; BUT STILL AN URGENT NEED FOR FILLING 
CRITICAL VACANCIES 


On the whole, there is evidence of an improved recruiting situation. We appre- 
ciate that there is still an urgent need for filling vitally important scientific and 
engineering jobs. However, if the favorable trend in the Government’s recruit- 
ing situation continues, it would seem that chances are good for getting a fair 
share of available talent. 


VI. FACTORS WHICH SHOULD HELP THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MEET ITS NEEDS IN 
1959 


Among the factors which should help to accomplish this objective are: 

(1) Continued and even intensified recruitment programs ; 

(2) Greater emphasis on coordination of recruiting efforts and on cooper- 
ation with colleges ; 

(3) Continuation of the existing special rates provided by section 803; 

(4) Authority to pay a substantial increment for quality by hiring the 
highly qualified graduate with the bachelor degree and no experience at 
grade 7 instead of grade 5; 

(5) Payment of travel and moving expenses to first post of duty; 

(6) Use of paid advertising and of nonprofit employment services. 


VII. ENGINEERS 


From an analysis of the findings in the study, we do not see a clear justifica- 
tion as of this time for further increases for all classes of engineers and physical 
scientists shown at the beginning of this circular. For engineers, there is still 
evidence of short supply and recruiting difficulty. Nevertheless, the agencies 
have appreciably improved their recruiting position. This favorable trend, plus 
the addtional advantages in recruiting mentioned in section VI above, it is 
expected will enable the agencies to get a fair share of available qualified 
engineers. 

VUI. PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS 


For physical scientists there is no uniformity among the large users as to 
recruiting difficulty. In response to the question in the survey “Is your agency 
now experiencing difficulty in recruiting for these positions?” there was a split 
reply for almost every one of the categories. An example is chemistry, grades 5 
through 11. Four large users answered “Yes”; four large users answered 
“No.” 

The findings lead to the conclusion that for physical sciences in general, the 
shortage has eased considerably as demonstrated by the high acceptance rates 
and also by an increase in number of eligibles compared to vacancies. Using the 
basic physical sciences (mathematics, physics, chemistry) at grades 5 and 7 as an 
example, the supply on the registers in relation to vacancies has expanded to the 
point where it practically equals and in some instances exceeds that for certain 
sciences for which section 803 has not been applied. Likewise at the higher 
grades, the findings show that in general eligibles have increased and vacancies 
have decreased. For example, for chemistry, physics, and electronic scientists 
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combined at grades 12 and above, eligibilities have increased 61 percent, while 
vacancies have decreased about 20 percent since a previous study in 1956-57. 

The situation, of course, may be a temporary one and we do not believe at this 
time it justifies lowering any of the special rates. A consideration here also is 
that industry’s average salary continues higher than Federal Government rates 
for generally comparable physical science categories. 


IX. PROBLEM OF INTERRELATIONSHIP AMONG CATEGORIES 


Because of the interrelationship among physical science categories and en- 
gineers, we do not think it is practical in the light of the findings to raise rates 
for some categories and not others. 

Prior studies justified raising rates uniformly for all engineers and the physi- 
cal scientists listed in section I. Findings in the present study do not justify 
such general coverage, and we believe the agencies and the Commission alike 
would want to weigh carefully the unfavorable effects of being selective in 
raising rates at the present time; for example, for only certain physical science 
categories and not others, or for engineers and not for physical scientists. 

Because of close interrelationships among the scientific categories to which 
section 803 rates now apply, any change made in recruiting rates for a basic 
science is bound to affect others. For example: Chemistry is basic to certain 
specializations of technology; physics and mathematics are basic to geophysics, 
astronomy, meteorology, and mathematical statistician. 

If the large employers of classes of engineering and physical science express 
a need for increases for certain selected classes, and can justify their request, we 
will as in the past apply section 803 beyond its present application. Thus far, 
however, the studies do not make a clear-cut case for being so selective. 


X. SALARY SITUATION 


It is true that industry pays a higher average rate and has more flexibility 
in its range of salary. However, through the special section 803 rates now in 
effect and the provision of the new pay law to hire the well qualified eligible at 
grade 7 instead of grade 5, the gap between industry and Federal Government 
rates has appreciably narrowed from that which existed for the 1958 recruiting 
season. Agencies may now offer the better qualified but inexperienced engineer 
and physical scientist with the bachelor degree almost $1,400 above the new 
normal minimum. In addition, Federal agencies will be able to offer to pay 
travel and transportation to the first post of duty in recruiting for 1959 gradu- 
ates hired in all the professional engineering series and in the great majority 
of physical science categories. 

Provision for more supergrade jobs and increases through legislation of pro- 
fessional and scientific positions in specified agencies should also result in addi- 
tional inducements in recruiting and retaining engineers and scientists at the 
higher levels. 


XI. AGENCY RECRUITING AND UTILIZATION EFFORTS HAVE BEEN PRODUCTIVE 


It is our opinion that the agencies themselves have done much toward improv- 
ing the recruiting picture through the variety and intensity of their recruiting 
efforts. The survey showed that the agencies were employing effectively such 
measures as advertising, use of U.S. and State employment agencies, cooperative 
student-training programs, contacts with professional societies, publicity through 
community relationships such as chambers of commerce, secondary schools 
and civie clubs, summer and short-term employment—both students and faculty, 
use of brochures and films. 

In addition the agencies have reported using measures to combat recruitment 
shortages such as support roles, including those designed to relieve engineering 
and scientific personnel of paperwork and administrative details; use of elec- 
tronic computers; training, promotion and career development programs. 


XIT. CONTINUING STUDY OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING SITUATION 


We are keeping in close touch with the situation and plans are now under way 
for a quick survey of a representatiye sampling of: engineering and scientific 
registers and anticipated vacancies in order to determine whether the trend 
indicated by the study is continuing, or changing significantly. 

By direction of the Commission : 

WARREN B. Inons, Executive Director. 
36378—59 12 
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APPENDIX U 
[Extracts from S. Rept. 22. Filed in the Senate Jan. 29, 1959] 


STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES IN THE FIELD OF HEALTH 
AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 


This resolution, as amended, would authorize the expenditure of $45,000 by 
the Committee on Government Operations, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, from February 1, 1959, through January 31, 1960, “to make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to the international activities of Federal 
executive branch departments and agencies relative to worldwide health mat- 
ters, and of any and all matters pertaining to intergovernmental relations be 
tween the United States and international organizations of which the United 
States isa member * * * and of any and all matters pertaining to international 
health research, rehabilitation, and assistance programs * * *.” 

The purposes of the resolution are more fully detailed in a letter and memo- 
randum of justification to Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, from Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organiza- 
tions of the Committee on Government Operations, which letter and memo- 
randum (with accompanying budget) are as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
SUBCOM MITTEE ON REORGANIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
January 23, 1959. 
Hon, THomMas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By direction of the chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations, Senator McClellan, I reported today to the Senate, 
Senate Resolution 42, which has been approved unanimously by the committee. 
The resolution seeks a 1-year extension of the study of international health, 
research, rehabilitation and assistance programs, as originally authorized under 
Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress. 

Attached hereto are copies of a memorandum outlining the reasons for the com- 
mittee request of additional time and funds for the study. 

I will look forward to the opportunity of appearing before your committee to 
submit any further data which you and your associates may wish with regard to 
this resolution. 

With kindest wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations. 


OUTLINE OF MEMORANDUM OF JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED FUTURE BUDGET OF 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH Stupy, PURSUANT TO SENATE RESOLUTION 347, 85TH 
CONGRESS, AND TO A NEW RESOLUTION FOR EXTENDING THE STUDY 


A. Purpose of resolution: 
Authority under extension resolution. 
Duration of study. 
Funds for study. 
B. Justification for resolution: 
1. Interests of U.S. Government: 
Substantial Federal expenditure for health. 
Relationship between hospital care and research. 
2. Jurisdiction of Committee on Government Operations: 
Agencies involved in research. 
Agencies involved in international health assistance. 
International organizations with health functions. 
Follow-up on Hoover Commission. 
Jurisdiction of other committees. 
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3. Workload of subcommittee: 

Substantial correspondence. 
Conferences in Washington. 
Conferences abroad. 

4. Results of the subcommittee to date: 
Self-examination by health sources. 
Publications to date and in process. 

5. Future plans under study: 

Budget. 
A. Purpose or RESOLUTION 


The Senate Committee on Government Operations submits herewith a resolu- 
tion to the Senate Committee on Rules for the following. purposes: 
(1) To extend the study of international health assistance, research and 
rehabilitation beyond January 31, 1959, for a period of 1 year. 
(2). To replace the previously authorized budget of $30,000 (of which an 
unexpended balance of $21,000 is being returned by a new budget of $55,000 
for the year ahead. 


AUTHORITY UNDER EXTENSION RESOLUTION 


The authority requested under the resolution remains the same, with one ex- 
ception, as was granted under the amended version of Senate Resolution 347, 
85th Congress. 

The exception carries out a decision which had been reached on the basis of 
discussion with members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to this 
effect : 

“The Senate Committee on Government Operations would not make operative 
provisions in Senate Resolution 347 for a review of international educational, 
cultural and exchange of persons program. The extension resolution now 
specifically excludes any reference to the educational, cultural and exchange of 
persons phases.” 

DURATION OF STUDY 


At the time of the adoption of Senate Resolution 347, it was clearly recognized 
that any study so broad in character could not be completed by January 31, 1959, 
and that an extension would prove necessary. It is believed that no less a 
period than 1 year from the present would prove ample. 


FUNDS FOR STUDY 


Similarly, the funds originally requested for the study while adequate for 
a period ending January 31, 1959, were insufficient for the presumed overall 
length of the study ; therefore, a higher sum is now requested. 

Proportionate to time, however, the sum is not as large. Thus, it is now 
proposed that $55,000 be authorized for 1 year, in contrast to the $30,000 previ- 
ously approved for a period of 544 months (August 8, 1958, to January 31, 1959). 


B. JUSTIFICATION FOR RESOLUTION 
1. INTERESTS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 


Health and related activities are significant considerations in both domestic 
and foreign policy, as indicated in the preamble to Senate Resolution 347. 


Substantial Federal expenditure for health 


A considerable outlay is being made for these activities, as indicated by the 
following figures for the fiscal year 1959: 


Total new obligational authority for all Federal programs_____~ $76.9 billion. 

Total medical and health related programs__...----.---.--_-. $2.9 billion. 

Estimated obligational authority for medical and health related $454 million. 
research. 


Relationship between hospital costs and research 

Health responsibilities and commitments of the Federal Government have 
been growing year by year. 

There are indications that they will continue to grow in: view of such facts 
as the age of the veterans’ population of the United States;; This involves the 
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possibility of larger future expenses for veterans’ hospitalization and related 
programs. At present, veterans’ hospitals have an average patient-bed occu- 
pancy total of 115,000 persons. In addition health care of members of the U.S, 
Armed Forces is also a matter of sizable expenditure. 

It has kept these committees advised and has, in every way, sought to avoid 
any unnecessary duplication of effort. 

The committee expresses its appreciation for the understanding shown by 
them and their counterparts in the House of Representatives. 

The committee at the inception of its study endeavored carefully to delimit 
its area of review, i.e., to set forth very explicitly the areas which it proposed 
to review and those which it specifically intended to avoid. The subcommit- 
tee has carefully adhered to this scope. 

The study authorized under Senate Resolution 347 does not include review of 
the substance of veterans’ and servicemen’s health care, as such. 

The study does bear indirectly upon such care, however, in that international 
medical research may and does produce discoveries which have a direct effect in 
terms of reducing health costs. 

Past experience fully confirms that the research of a foreign laboratory or 
scientist, for example in the field of so-called miracle drugs, can have the very 
favorable results of advancing overall human health and cutting financial costs. 

It is a hope of the Committee on Government Operations that by virtue of its 
study and findings, the processes of medical research may be encouraged and 
expedited. This will serve humanitarian purposes of easing human pain, suffer- 


ing, disability, and premature death. It may also if only in part, serve to ease 
rising costs of health programs. 


2. JURISDICTION OF COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


This committee has broad continuing responsibilities under the rules of the 
Senate and the legislative reorganization law. 
Rule XXV includes provision as follows: 
“1. The following standing committees shall be appointed at the commence 
ment of each Congress with leave to report by bill or otherwise: 
eo 7 7” a * e * 


“(g)(1) Committee on Government Operations * * * to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters relating to the following subjects: 

“(A) Budget and accounting measures, other than appropriations. 
“(B) Reorganizations in the executive branch of the Government. 
(2) Such committee shall have the duty of— 


® ® * * + * * 


“(B) Studying the operation of Government activities all levels with a 
view to determining its economy and efficiency ; 
2 * a a a © ” 


“(D) Studying intergovernmental relationships between the United 
States and the States and municipalities, and between the United States 
and international organizations of which the United States is a member. 

These responsibilities are brought into action in view of the vast scope of 
Federal health programs. 

In the relatively brief period of this study, a host of significant questions 
involving many Federal agencies have already come up. These questions in- 
volve both internal agency activities, and external relationships including 
coordination or the lack of it, between agencies. 


As an indication of the scope of Federal agencies involved, the following lists 
may be borne in mind: 


Agencies involved in research 


The following agencies are engaged in research activities at home and/or 
abroad of a medical-biological character: 
(1) Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) Atomic Energy Commission. 
(3) Veterans’ Administration. 
(4) Department of Defense—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
(5) Department of Agriculture. 
(6) National Science Foundation. 
(7) Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
(8) Department of Commerce. 
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Other Federal agencies with significant health functions 
Finally, the following additional Federal agencies have health related func- 
tions of some significance: 
(1) Department of Labor. 
(2) Department of Treasury. 
(8) Department of Justice. 
(4) Federal Trade Commission. 
(5) Civil Service Commission. 
(6) President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 
(7) Small Business Administration. 
(8) Panama Canal Zone Government. 
(9) National Advisory Committee to Selective Service. 
The present study will naturally only examine those Federal activities bearing 
upon the two fields of— 
(1) international medical research. 
(2) international medical assistance. 
Indirect results of the findings may however significantly affect many of the 
programs handled by agencies on the aforementioned lists. 


Followup on Hoover Commission 


The subcommittee is examining among other phases, the extent to which the 
health and research recommendations of the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of Government have been carried out. 


Jurisdictions of other committees 


The committee recognizes of course, the jurisdiction of other Senate commit 
tees in the health and research fields. 
The National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, also has im- 
portant responsibilities in this respect. 
Agencies involved in international health assistance 
The following departments and agencies are responsible for administering or 
implementing international health assistance programs: 
(1) Department of State. 
(2) International Cooperation Administration. 
(3) Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(4) National Science Foundation. 
International organizations with health functions 
In addition, the United States is active in a broad variety of international 
governmental organizations whose work embraces health in whole or in part— 
(1) United Nations including Technical Assistance and Special Scientific 
Committees. 
(2) World Health Organizations and Pan-American Health Organization. 
(3) United Nations Children’s Fund. 
(4) Food and Agricultural Organization. 
(5) United Nations Relief and Works Agency (Arab refugees). 
(6) United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
(7) International Labor Organization (occupational health). 
(8) South Pacific Commission. 
(9) International Atomic Energy Agency. 
(10) International Civil Aviation Organization (e.g., health quarantine). 
(11) Colombo plan. 


3. WORKLOAD OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


In carrying out this study, the Subcommittee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organizations has been confronted by a sizable workload, based on cor- 
respondence and conferences at home and abroad. 


Substantial correspondence 
(1) The volume of correspondence from scientific and other authorities has 
been very sizable—aggreguting hundreds of letters and reports, often both volu- 


minous and detailed. At the outset, the subcommittee extended to a broad range 
of organizations its cordial invitation for expert recommendations. 
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The subcommittee arranged for a nine-page preliminary work plan to be sub- 
mitted to such groups. On the basis of this plan, it solicited detailed reactions, 
This work plan was sent to the following types of organizations: 

(a) Agencies of the U.S. Government ; 

(b) International organizations of which the United States is a member; 

(c) American medical organizations and allied groups—nurses, thera- 
pists, etc., in the healing arts: 

(d@) American voluntary heaith organizations, sectarian and nonsee- 
tarian ; 

(e) American and international scientific organizations in the fields of 
biology, chemistry, and related disciplines ; 

(f) American businesses which have had extensive experience in overseas 
programs of health for their own employees ; 

(9) The American pharmaceutical industry, including its trade asso- 
ciations ; 

(h) Foundations; 

(i) American medical colleges and schools of public health ; 

(j) Independent research laboratories: and 

(k) Leading American scientists and physicians. 

The response to the subcommittee invitation has been extremely gratifying and 
almost without exception, favorable. A wealth of material has poured in and 
is now in the process of being reviewed, summarized, and edited. 

In addition to these responses, as such, have come a very considerable number 
of spontaneous messages from a wide variety of interested individuals and 
groups. 


Conferences in Washington 


(2) A further phase of the subcommittee work has been detailed meetings with 
a large number of interested agency officials, American and foreign physicians, 
and others in the committee offices and the office of the subcommittee chairman. 
Visitors have come from all parts of the United States to share insight and 
observations in the study. 
Conferences abroad 


(3) Since the study is per se international, it was and is necessary to secure 
direct firsthand reports from leading authorities abroad on the subject of medical 
research and service. 

Accordingly, the chairman of the subcommittee conferred with health and 


other officials in the following foreign countries from mid-November to early 
December 1958: 


France 
Switzerland 
Finland 
Denmark 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
Soviet Union 
Norway 


Prior to the chairman’s discussions, the project director of the study had, 
during a trip from mid-October to early November, conferred with officials in 
many of the above and in these additional countries: 


Italy 
Belgium 
Germany 


Likewise, judgment was gained from officials in Spain by the staff director of 
the committee. He compiled additional information, as did the consultant to 
the committee from numerous European authorities at the time the chairman 
and the project director were separately viewing this problem in Scandinavia 
and the Soviet Union. 

The chairman personally secured information from the broadest possible 
gamut of officialdom, in addition to purely medical authorities. 

A formal hearing was held in Paris at which testimony was received from 
the director of the French National Institute of Hygiene, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council of International Organizations in Medical Sciences, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Excerpta Medica Foundation. 
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Helpful statements were compiled as well from Nobel award winners and 
other outstanding biologists, chemists, physicists in many of the aforementioned 
countries. 

4. RESULTS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO DATE 


The ultimate results of the study are naturally still to be determined. 
Even at this early stage, however, it is believed that some of the more tangible 
effects may be as follows: 


Self-examination by health sources 


(1) Several Federal agencies have indicated that the very existence 
of this study has impelled them to examine very carefully not only their 
internal organization and procedures for international health purposes, but 
their external relationships with other Federal agencies. This self-exami- 
nation, it is believed, should prove conducive toward accomplishment of 
the goals of the study. 

(2) It has similiarly been reported to the committee that the efforts 
under the study have served as a catalyst for self-examination of existing 
programs of international governmental organizations and by 

(3) American and foreign voluntary health agencies, pharmaceutical 
companies and others. 

By a broad series of inquiries, the subcommittee believes it has helped these 
and other sources increasingly to identify leading problems and challenges and 
to accelerate efforts toward resolving them. 

By the very presence of subcommittee review in foreign countries, it is be- 
lieved that foreign health authorities have more clearly perceived the desire of 
the Congress toward increased efficiency in international health relations. 


Publications to date and in process 


A series of publications is now in process of preparation which should help to 
achieve further results along the above lines. 

The committee issued as an initial committee print a 117-page publication, en- 
titled “International Medical Research,” which was prepared by the National 
Institute of Health at the subcommittee’s request. 

Other publications shortly to be printed are— 

“Interim Report of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organizations Pursuant to Senate Resolution 347” (which will pro- 
vide an outline accounting of all existing Federal budgets in this field). 

“Statutory Authority for Medical and Health—Related Research by Fed- 
eral Agencies” (which will indicate some gaps in existing authority). 

“The Status of World Health—In Outline Text and Chart” (a report pre- 
pared by the Public Health Service at the subcommittee’s request). It will 
indicate the overall dimensions of international health problems, in con- 
trast to a piecemeal view which has tended to be presented to the Congress, 
to date. 

“The Armed Forces and Medical Research” (which will indicate the mili- 
tary’s stake in war and in peace in health research.) 

Each of these publications will, it is felt, fill a gap in existing public and pri- 
vate documentation on these important areas. 


5. FUTURE PLANS UNDER STUDY 


Among the subcommittee plans for the future are— 
(1) Extensive hearings—with testimony from Federal agencies, medical 
organizations and lay groups. 
(2) Issuance of additional publications, designed to clarify major prob- 
lems of international medical research and service. 
(3) On-the-scene conferences and evaluation of health research and assist- 
ance efforts in developing areas of the globe such as Latin America. 
Most important of all, of course, the subcommittee will concentrate on secur- 
ing judgment from outstanding experts toward formulating recommendations for 
strengthened efficiency of Federal and international activities. 


Budget 
The only major addition projected under the budget, over and above existing 
permanent and temporary personnel is an editorial aide. His task would be 


preparation and editing of the very considerable number of publications over 
and above those already listed. The subcommittee regards such documenta- 
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tion as essential to the achievement of its goals, as well as for the purpose of 
public understanding. 

Experience has shown that the existing editorial and other staff of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, while always helpful, is necessarily so heavily 
committed to fulfill its varied responsibilities that it can be available only on a 
spot basis, for this particular specialized study. 

Likewise, the project director of the study must devote principal time to 
evaluation of masses of complex correspondence and reports, holding of con- 
ferences with agency officials and private experts and planning of detailed 
program for decision and implementation by the subcommittee. His profes- 
sional efforts should therefore be supplemented by an editorial aid if full justice 
is to be done to the enormous volume of data which has already become avail- 
able to the committee and which is arriving in ever-increasing measure from the 
scientific world. 

Provision is made for $5,000 of reimbursement to Federal agencies in that the 
study will require certain services of official medical authorities on a temporary 
but a full-time basis. The complex subject matter necessitates such personnel 
being available to work with the staff for brief, irregular periods. 


Proposed budget, international health study 


| | 

| Base | Gross | Monthly Total for 

Position | Num- salary | salary salary period of 

ber | (per | (per (gross) budget 

annum) annum) | (gross) 

STAFF | | 

Diabet SCRE co oso nse scence acinnece- 1 $8,000 | $14,979.45 | $1,248.29 | $14,979.45 
Editorial assistant .__..--- 1 | 6, 000 11, 709. 76 975. 81 11, 709.7 
SS da Ab cbibcaabdebhndcten E 1 3, 660 7, 551. 53 629, 29 | 1, 258. 58 
Stenographer_-_-_--- 2 2,700 | 5,742.93 478. 57 11, 485. 86 
I 0 sciosiieckog min 1 1, 800 4, 047. 36 337. 28 | 4, 047. 36 





Total staff expenses_.....---- 6 24, 860 49, 773. 96 4,147.81 | 43, 481 







ADMINISTRATIV 


Contributions to civil service retirement fund- 2, R26, 26 
Reimbursable payments to agencies..............-.--------- 5, 000, 00 
Travel (inclusive of field investigations) -_-. 1, 800. 00 
Hearings (reporter’s and witnesses fees ; i 1, 200. 00 
Stationery. office supplies : i dee : : E 200. 00 
Communications (telephone and telegraph) .....--..- ees as a oa an 200. 00 
Newspapers (magazines and documents) - malate ; ; ‘ ‘ aa st 100. 0 
Contingent fund. -..............-.- base : Cee = 2 eee ez Eins 192. 73 

Total. administrative expenses. _._._.- ‘ . = 7 — se ; 55, 000. 00 
Less reduction proposed by the Committee on Rules and Administration. ~.__......--- | 10, 000. 00 





Amended total____- A ee ad 8g oe ciskbn dane ct bea eeiee | 45, 000. 
Fund requested, S. Res. 42: $55,000. | 







APPENDIX V 


[Press release, the White House, Jan. 16, 1959] 


The President today issued an Executive order providing for the carrying out 
of section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as added by Public Law 85-477, approved June 30, 1958. 

Foreign currencies accruing from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
under title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended, may be utilized by the President for various purposes specified in 
section 104 of that act. Under subsection (k) of section 104, enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1958, the use of foreign currencies is authorized as follows: 

“(k) To collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate scientific and 
technological information and to conduct and support scientific activities over- 
seas including programs and projects of scientific cooperation between the 
United States and other countries such as coordinated research against diseases 
common to all of mankind or unique to individual regions of the globe * * *.” 

Today’s order directs that the Director of the National Science Foundation, 
and such other agency or agencies as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
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after consultation with the Director of the National Science Foundation, may 
designate, may use foreign currencies accruing under title I of the act for the 
purposes authorized by section 104(k) of the act. The foreign currencies to be 
so used are at present limited to an amount corresponding to $5,100,000. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


PROVIDING FURTHER FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 AS AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 of title 3 of the United 
States Code, and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section 4(a) of Executive Order No. 10560 of September 9, 1954, 
as amended, is hereby further amended by deleting: “paragraphs (a) to (j), 
inclusive” and by inserting in lieu thereof the following: “paragraphs (a) to 
(k), inclusive.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4(d) of Executive Order No. 10560 is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(10) Those under section 104(k) of the act by the Director of the National 
Science Foundation and such other agency or agencies as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, after consultation with the Director of the National 
Science Foundation, may designate.” 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall allocate among 
the National Science Foundation and any other agencies designated pursuant 
to section 4(d)(10) of Executive Order No. 10560 (as added by sec. 2 of this 
order) the sum of $5,100,000 apropriated to the President by the provisions of 
chapter VI of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959 (Public Law 85-766) 
appearing under the subheading “Translation of Publications and Scientific 
Cooperation.” 

DwicHuT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Hovske, January 15, 1959. 


APPENDIX W 


The sources of information dealing with the development of Federal 
science programs cited throughout this report, and referred to in the 
preceding appendixes, were incorporated in the first two reports listed 
below. In addition the following material has been compiled and 
made available to this committee by (1) other committees of the 
Congress, (2) Federal agencies, and (3) other sources, all of which 
relate to the general subject covered by this report : 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY AcT oF 1958. Analysis and summary prepared by 
the staff and submitted to the Senate Committee on Government Operations on 
8. 3126, a bill to create a Department of Science and Technology (to create 
standing Committees on Science and Technology in the Congress) ; to establish 
National Institutes of Scientific Research; to authorize a program of Federal 
loans and loan insurance for college or university education in the physical or 
biological sciences, mathematics, or engineering; to authorize the establishment 
of scientific programs outside of the United States; and for other purposes. 
(Committee print, Mar. 26, 1958, 85th Cong. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 45 
cents.) This committee print was later reprinted as Senate Document 90, 85th 
Congress. 

PROGRESS REPORT ON SCIENCE PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Report 
of the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, made by its Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganizations and International Organizations containing a sum- 
mary of legislative and administrative actions taken to implement the provisions 
of the Science and Technology Act of 1958 (S. 3126), and related science pro- 
grams (S. Rept. 2498, Sept. 9, 1958, 85th Cong.). 

INTERNATIONAL MepicaL ResearcH. A compilation of background materials 
prepared for the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, and its 
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Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organizations, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress. (Committee print, Nov. 10, 1958. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.. Price 45 cents. ) 

Statutory AUTHORITY FOR MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH-RELATED RESEARCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. A report of the Committee on Government 
Operations, U.S. Senate, made by its Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations, pursuant to Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress, 
and Senate Resolution 42, 86th Congress. (Committee print, Feb. 25, 1959. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents.) 

THE Status OF Wor~Lp HEALTH. Outline text and chart. A report of the. 
Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, made by its Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
42; 86th Congress. (Committee print, Mar. 10, 1959. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, 
Price $1.25.) 

SpacE HANDBOOK: ASTRONAUTICS AND ITs APPLICATIONS. Staff report of the 
House Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration (committee 
print, Dec. 29,1958) (Rand Study). 

Space Law. A symposium prepared at the request of Hon. Lyndon B. John: 
son, chairman, Senate Special Committee on Space and Astronautics (commit- 
tee print, Dec. 31, 1958). 

Tue Next TEN YEARS IN SPAce, 1959-1969. Staff report of the House Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration (committee print, Jan. 2, 
1959). 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN THE EXPLORATION OF Space. A report of the 
House Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration (H. Rept. No. 
2709, 85th Cong., Jan, 3, 1959). 

THE UNITED STATES AND OUTER SPACE. Report of the House Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration (H. Rept. No. 2710, 85th Cong., Jan. 2, 
1959). 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 8th Annual Report, Jan. 19,1958. (For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price $1.) 

STANDARDS FOR MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN ScIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 1958. Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Tne Bie PusH 1n Soviet Scrence. By Victor Cohn. An article from the 
Saturday Evening Post, January 31, 1959. 

Year ONE oF THE Space Ace. First Annual Report of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, February 2, 1959. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 1960 To 1970. Chapter I. Introduction and Summary of 
Recommendations. A report of the Committee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, February 1959. 

Tue NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTion Act or 1958. A summary and analysis 
of the act, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (committee print, 
Sept. 5, 1958). 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTION Act or 1958. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (circular No. 553). (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 
cents.) 

SPecIAL COMMITTEE ON SPACE AND ASTRONAUTICS. The final report pursuant 
to S. Res. 256, 85th Congress, dated Mar. 11, 1959 (S. Rept, 100). Contains 
recommendations to the new standing Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, concerning important matters toward achieving effective and efficient 
organization of all U.S. aeronautical and space activities. 
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EXTENDING A WELCOME TO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION : 





Makcu 23, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. O’Manoney, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. Con. Res. 9] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 9), extending a welcome to the Inter-American 
Bar Association, having considered the same, reports favorably 
thereon, without amendment, and recommends that the resolution be 
agreed to. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the concurrent resolution is to provide that the 
Congress of the United States welcomes the members of the Inter- 
American Bar Association at its 11th conference at Miami, Fla., in 
April 1959. 

STATEMENT 


The Inter-American Bar Association is composed of members from 
all of the countries of the Western Hemisphere, and was formed to 
establish and maintain relations between associations and organiza- 
tions of lawyers, national and local, in the various countries of the 
Americas, and to provide a forum for exchange of views. 

By holding its 11th conference in the United States this year, the 
association will contribute substantially to the cordial relations 
uniting the nations of the Western Hemisphere, and the committee 
urges favorable consideration of this concurrent resolution, inasmuch 
as the conference will help forge another link in the chain of friend- 
ship which binds together the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Accordingly, the committee recommends favorable consideration of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, without amendment. 


O 
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ACTION BY THE 85TH CONGRESS ON THE SECOND 
HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS . 





Marcu 23, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpnrey, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


The 85th Congress approved legislation implementing some 50' 
recommendations of the second Hoover Commission (Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government) which filed 
its reports with the Congress in 1955. 

This action by the 85th Congress brings the total number of legis- 
lative recommendations implemented since the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s reports were filed to 105, the 84th Congress having imple- 
mented 55. (See S. Rept. No. 95, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 

Thus, the Congress has to date implemented approximately 62 per- 
cent of the 167 legislative recommendations the Commission made. 
This is a record of substantial achievement in view of the fact that 10 
years’ time was required to implement 70 percent of the recommenda- 
tions made by the first Hoover Commission which filed its reports 
in 1949. 

Moreover, there is every indication that the Congress will continue 
to consider many Hoover Commission vdeemnbnabibage so far not 
acted upon after further evaluation of their merit, and in connection 
with related legislation introduced in the future. As a matter of fact, 
the 85th Congress acted upon some recommendations made by the 
first Hoover Commission almost 10 years ago 

Public laws enacted, reorganization plans approved, and resolutions 
adopted by the 85th Congress which implement the Second Hoover 
Commission’s reports, together with a tabulation of the more than 
400 bills introduced relating to them, follow: 


'Exact number of recommendations implemented is difficult to determine since some statutes enacted 


ee general objectives of various reports without specific reference to the number of recommenda- 
ns involved. 
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96TH CONGRESS } SENATE | Report 
1st Session No. 135 





TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Marcu 23, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Byrp of Virginia, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
together with 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


|To accompany H.R. 5640) 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
5640) to extend the time during which certain individuals may con- 
tinue to receive temporary unemployment compensation, having 
considered the same, unanimously approve and report favorably 
thereon with an amendment and recommend that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

PURPOSE 


H.R. 5640 would extend the time from April 1, 1959, to July 1, 
1959, during which unemployed persons who have established a claim 
to temporary unemployment compensation before April 1, 1959, 
may receive such payments. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 provides 
a continuation of unemployment benefit payments to individuals who 
have exhausted their benefit entitlement under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs or under the Federal unemployment insur- 
ance programs for ex-servicemen, veterans, and Federal workers. 
Present law provides that no payments may be made under this 
temporary program for any week of unemployment beginning after 
April 1, 1959. Thus, under present law, many individuals currently 
entitled to benefits would have their benefits cut off after April 1. 
The bill is designed to permit individuals who have already estab- 
lished a claim to temporary unemployment compensation to have an 
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additional period of 3 months in which to obtain these benefits jf 
they are unemployed. The bill is designed to provide a gradual 
closing out of the existing temporary program rather than a sudden 
discontinuance of it. 

The House bill provided i in effect, a continuation of the temporary 
unemployment compensation benefits for those who have established 
their first claim to such benefits prior to April 1, 1959. The Com. 
mittee on Finance adopted a technical amendment (hereinafter ex. 
plained) which permits the first claim of an individual to be filed in 
certain cases as late as April 6, 1959, provided that the individual had 
exhausted his rights to regular unemployment compensation prior to 
April 1, 1959. “These individuals will be permitted to continue to 
receive benefits under the same terms that were imposed during the 
existing temporary program, except that no benefits will be payable 
for any week of unemployment beginning after June 30, 1959. For 
example, the limitation provided in the “Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act that benefits may not exceed 50 percent of the 
individual’s entitlement under the State program will still be in effect, 
The present bill will not provide any additional benefits to individuals 
who have already used up the total benefit to which they were entitled 
under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act, nor will it 
provide new entitlement to TUC benefits for any persons who exhaust 
their regular unemployment compensation benefits after March 30, 
1959. 

The Temporary Unemplovment Compensation Act provided bene- 
fits under agreements with the States. Sevenicen States entered into 
agreements to provide benefit payments for individuals covered by 
their own unemployment insurance programs, as well as by the 
Federal programs for Federal employees, ex-servicemen, and veterans. 
Another 14 States adopted the program ely for the unemployment 
compensation programs for Federal employees, i aevicehaiee and 
veterans. Five other States elected to pay temporary benefits under 
the framework of their own laws without Federal participation, 
Generally speaking, the States which have adopted a program for 
extended unemplovment benefits include the prine ip: al industrial 
States and the States with relatively high une mploy ment. The 
financing of extended unemployment benefits for individuals covered 
by the State programs is on the basis of a Federal loan, and the basie 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act provides for repayment 
of these loans by the States. 

The Department of Labor estimates that this extension of the bene- 
fits under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act will pro- 
vide some payments to approximately 405,000 individuals and will 
involve additional costs of approximately $78 million. At the time 
that the 1958 program was adopted, an appropriation of $665,700,000 
was made to cover benefit payments, grants for administration, and 
salaries and expenses in the Bureau of Employment Security in the 
Department of Labor. It is estimated that as of March 30, 1959, the 
total expenses under the program will be about $447 million, leaving 
an unexpended balance of the appropriation of about $218 million. 
There will be no need for additional appropriations to continue this 
program, and it will be seen that a considerable portion of the appro- 
priations made for the fiscal year 1959 will not be expended. ‘The bill 
provides that no benefits may be paid for a week of unemployment 
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beginning after July 1, 1959. However, in the mechanies of the pro- 
gram certain amounts will actually be paid out after July 1 in con- 
nection with disputed claims and the like. 

It is believed that nearly all of the States that presently have 
agreements with the Federal Government for the payment of tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation will desire to extend the duration of 
their agreements to take advantage of the additional benefit period. 


EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The technical amendment was adopted by the committee to assure 
that individuals who exhaust their regular benefits prior to April 1, 
1959, but who have regular report days after April 1, 1959, under 
procedures followed by the State agency, would not be precluded from 
receiving the benefits of this act. For example, individuals who file 
their first claims in States in which unemployment compensation is 
paid on a flexible-week basis would have through Mardh 31, 1959, to 
file their first claims; individuals who file in States in which unem- 
ployment compensation is paid on a calendar-week basis would have 
through April 4, 1959, to file their first claims; and individuals who 
file their first claims in States in which unemployment compensation 
is paid on a statutory or payroll-week basis would have through 
April 6, 1959, to file their first claims. 

The following letter received from Hon. Wilbur D. Mills, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, indicates House con- 
currence in this committee amendment. 

ComMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1959. 
Hon. Harry Fioop Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuartrMan: It has been called to my attention that the 
Department of Labor has suggested that H.R. 5640, to extend tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation benefits in certain cases, needs a 
technical amendment to deal with a problem presented to the Senate 
Committee on Finance relating to the cutoff date of April 1, 1959, for 
filing claims. 

I wish to state that if your committee sees fit to amend the House 
bill to take care of this technical problem, I would recommend to the 
House that it accept this amendment without a conference. 

Sincerely yours, 


Witsur D. Mitts, Chairman. 


The Department of Labor approval of this bill is expressed in the 
following statement: 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE ON 
EXTENSION OF THE TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1958, MARCH 20, 1959 


1 appreciate this opportunity to discuss with the com- 
mittee the views of the Department of Labor with respect to 
legislative proposals for the extension of temporary Federal 
unemployment compensation. As this committee knows, 
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on June 4, 1958, the President approved the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 enacted by the 
Congress to provide benefits for persons who had exhausted 
their regular benefits under the various State and Federal 
unemployment compensation laws. As enacted, no benefits 
would be paid under this act for any week of unemployment 
beginning after March 31, 1959. 

Seventeen States elected to participate fully in this tem- 
porary unemployment compensation program ‘and 19 others 
elected to participate with respect to exhaustees only under 
Federal unemployment compensation Jaws. Through Jan- 
uary 1959, $359 million was paid out for temporary unem- 
ployment compensation and it is estimated that $75 million 
more will be paid out in February and March. By March 31, 
1959, approximately 1% million persons will have received 
temporary unemployment compensation under this act. 
We firmly believe that the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 was necessary. But it was in- 
tended to be—and I believe should be—temporary. 

This was emphasized by the Department in its proposal to 
the Congress for the enactment of temporary unemployment 
compensation legislation. For example, the explanation 
submitted by the Department to accompany its proposal 
contains the following statement: 

“This is a program for a limited period to assist the States 
in meeting an urgent and immediate need and not a proposal 
for supplementation of regular benefits on a prolonged basis.” 
[Emphasis supplied.| 

Again and again the Secretary of Labor, in his testimony 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means, stressed 
the fact that this legislation was designed to, and should, be 
temporary in nature. 

Throughout the consideration of the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act by the Congress it was also 
emphasized that the proposed act was designed as a tem- 
porary measure to serve as a stopgap in order to afford the 
States a reasonable opportunity to take appropriate legisla- 
tive action to meet the problem in their respective States, 
and that regular sessions of most of the State legislatures 
would not be held until 1959. 

In 1959, 46 State legislatures and the Congress (which acts 
for the District of Columbia) have convened or will convene. 
‘Lhere is significant activity by the States to provide addi- 
tional benefits, either through the enactment of extended 
unemployment compensation to be paid in emergencies or 
through the increased duration of benefits under the regular 
State systems. As of March 13 unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation providing additional benefits had passed 1 or 
more houses of 11 State legislatures and 2 of these bills have 
been enacted into law. In seven additional States such un- 
employment compensation bills have been introduced with 
the support of the Governors. Eleven of these States are 
considering extensions to 30 or more weeks and one has 
enacted a permanent program providing for the payment of 
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additional unemployment compensation during high levels of 
unemployment. ‘Thirty-seven State legislatures are still in 
session and two will convene later. 

While exhaustions under State law are less than they were 
last year, they remain at a relatively high level. We do not 
believe, however, that the answer is a succession of temporary 
extensions superimposed by Federal legislation on the unem- 
ployment compensation systems of the States. 

We believe that the program already started should be 
permitted to taper off. For this reason, we favor the enact- 
ment of H.R. 5640 which has already passed the House. 
This bill as passed by the House would pefmit individuals 
who had filed first claims under the act before April 1, 1959, 
to receive temporary unemployment compensation until they 
have exhausted their rights or have become reemployed. 
In no event, however, would benefits be paid for a week of 
unemployment beginning after June 30, 1959. 

If the committee desires to assure that persons whose 
unemployment began in the week prior to April 1, 1959, 
but who, under the State law, would report and file a claim 
after April 1, 1959, should be entitled to receive the benefits 
of the temporary unemployment compensation program, @ 
technical amendment would be necessary. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


The following tables set forth statistics and information relating 
to the existing temporary unemployment compensation program. 


TaBLe I.—List of fully ! participating States in TUC 


Alabama Indiana New Jersey 
Alaska Maryland New York 
Arkansas Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
California Michigan Rhode Island 
Delaware Minnesota West Virginia 
District of Columbia Nevada 


1 Includes participation with respect to individuals who have exhausted their benefit rights under State 
unemployment insurance laws and the unemployment compensation programs for Federal workers, ex- 
servicemen, and for veterans. 


| Nore.—Prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, U.8. Department of Labor. 
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TaBLE III.—States which have extended benefits under their own State laws 


The following States have extended benefits under their own law. Such 
extension applies equally to UCFE (but not to UCV). Interstate UI and UCFE 
claims should be taken in usual manner against such States. Form ES—960 not 
required except for participation in TUC program as shown in columns above. 





Unemployment insurance Unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees 


Exhaustion | Date benefits| Exhaustion | Date benefits 








date payable date payable 
cilia incite scan canieameleall he AE cantatas 
PD 9. cnrscctiinndepuductsuaweeuubeans June 30,1957 | July 13,1958 | June 30,1957 | July 13, 1958 
NA go See eee (2) Apr. 16,1958 (2) Apr. 16, 1958 
NED iia hinish Beig eticoeunerdinich adiieainescamnaraaadis Nov. 30,1957 | July 1,1958 | Nov. 30,1957 | July 1, 1958 
aia ene eiieneie ladic ie lamaniie June 30,1957 | July 13,1958 | June 30,1957 | July 13,1958 
ESS Se ee dh atierta i ane hate June 21, 1958 r gs + ate June 21, 1958 





1 Colorado law extends benefits by 25 percent rather than 3} percent of regular benefits. 
2See “Interstate Claims Taking Handbook, Connecticut’’—revision of Apr. 16, 1958, for explanation of 
Connecticut extended benefits 


Note.—Prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 


TasLe 1V.—Covered workers in fully participating States and in the States having 
their own extended programs 


The following table indicates that 52.5 percent of the covered workers under 
the UI program in the United States are in the 17 States that have accepted the 
TUC program and that an additional 17.5 percent are in the 5 States that have 
extended their own laws to provide for temporary benefits (TED). 








Average | Percent Average | Percent 
number of num ber of 
covered total covered total 
workers workers 
iceninlibiialtnialaba liens ecree icine ipaainiiechad 
Alabama........ dinesaiiemcauicocastioiash 584, 566 1.4 | I I in 254, 411 0.6 
Ee ee 46, 946 oh Uh ORME: ORs ccsnipaceteicdes 389, 088 9 
Arkansas........ Stcimentinteuania 265, 163 6 | —_—— ---- | ———— 
NUON. ccicncweccacscccscn] Souk sae 9.1 | SOM CT OO cicwesccses 22, 220, 287 52. 5 
el tad 129, 522 3 Se Ss 
District of Columbia... ..._. ee 450, 448 Se 1h GR ocnncacnens baneidae 341, 213 8 
<a alias scale 1, 135, 850 , Be Sea 785, 320 1.9 
aa 753, 807 1 @ fy is cacecttenacsencdes 2, 791, 570 6.6 
Massachusetts_-..........--.- 1, 568, 489 Oe 0b Cs 5 icnacdannacncsencuetew 2, 634, 962 6.2 
eo case 1, 953, 722 J 4 Se eee 865, 616 2.0 
BIN is6sgaoncreinkcinneenict 691, 488 1.6 | —_—-— 
I icin espace 73, 380 2 | Total (TED)........... 7, 418, 681 17.5 
Be IN nnecncunedctuadale 1, 583, 644 3.7 | = 
a 5, 231, 560 12.4 | Total (TUC and TED)_| 29, 638, 968 70.0 
| es 3. 268, 082 wen U.S. total. ..............] 42, 286, 388 100.0 
| 











Note.—Prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 5.—Status of temporary compensation benefit funds 


Congressional :.ppropriation for benefits 








Bune pagitonee: 202. oe Sa Ce as $57, 935 
GP Pay mete og wc ee Se SONU ca 41, 362, 585 
Avietes payments. 225. ose eR Se 65, 194, 528 
Hepteiiver paymonte: | 22 [2s steed 71, 124, 540 
RRR I OUI oo inci cesdtrcraiec iat emnneitaas 54, 627, 087 
POR RIIIET DAUINON nn cna nmnmeecedine 39, 829, 607 
sJeeember payments... <<. new eccscsecs 45, 497, 034 
PRNUREY DAGON oo ici ctrciecaadmmapion 41, 173, 587 
ct RN ae Be 358, 866, 903 
Febrinry payments ow. ee ecccncteus 38, 000, 000 
DEAT RBINOGIE 5 cssccccnchexdiiameamnleoe 37, 000, 000 
Total 


$640, 000, 000 


433, 866, 903 


Balance available from congressional appropriation 


' Estimates based on trends o initial and continued claims filed through Feb. 21, 1959. 
Nore.—Prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill - 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed jpn 
black brackets; new matter is printed in italics; existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


SECTION 101(a)(1) OF THE TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1958 (42 U.S.C. 1400) 


TITLE I—INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE EXHAUSTED 
THEIR RIGHTS 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


ELIGIBILITY 


Src. 101. (a) (1) Payment of temporary unemployment compense- 
tion under this Act shall be made, for any week of unemployment 
which begins on or after the fifteenth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and before [April] July 1, 1959, to individuals who 
have after June 30, 1957 (or after such later date as may be specified 
pursuant to section 102(b)), exhausted (within the meaning pre- 
scribed by the Secretary by regulations) all rights under the unem- 
ployment compensation laws referred to in paragraph (3) and who 
have no rights to unemployment compensation with respect to such 
week under any such law or under any other Federal or State unem- 
ployment compensation law. Payment of temporary unemployment 
compensation under this Act to any individual shall be made only if such 
individual had exhausted all rights under the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws referred to in paragraph (3) before April 1, 1959 and his first 
claim under this Act was filed before April 1, 1959 in States in which 
unemployment compensation is paid on the basis of flexible-weeks, before 
April 5, 1959 in States in which unemployment compensation is paid 
on the basis of calendar-weeks, and before April 7, 1959 in States in 
which unemployment compensation is paid on the basis of statutory or 
payroll weeks. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS ON H.R. 5640 


The undersigned have voted with the majority of the committee to 
report H.R. 5640 in order to have before the Senate at the earliest 
possible time a proposal for some emergency or temporary extension 
of unemployment compensation. 

In our opinion, however, H.R. 5640 falls far short of what is needed 
today. For the reasons we shall outline, therefore, we hope the Senate 
will approve the strengthening amendments which the undersigned 
presented in committee, but which were rejected by the majority. 

The simple fact that there are today more than 4.7 million persons 
unemployed is ample proof that a measure offering scanty assistance 
to less than 10 percent of that total is wholly inadequate to meet the 
emergency. 

This bill, H.R. 5640, would simply provide a continuation of the 
temporary unemployment compensation benefits for those who have 
established their first claim to such benefits prior to April 1, 1959. 
The new cutoff date would become July 1, 1959. 

The bill would, at the very maximum, provide temporary benefits to 
approximately 405,000 unemployed. However, since this figure 
includes those who had established eligibility under the 1958 T empo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act and who have since returned 
to work, it is unlikely that enactment of H.R. 5640 would benefit more 
than 300,000 persons, and perhaps only as many as 265,000. 

Some of these may be made eligible to draw as little as 1 additional 
week. Labor Department estimates set the probable average ex- 
tension of benefits at only about 6 weeks. 

There is no provision in H.R. 5640 to assist the 900,000 persons 
who have already exhausted their rights under existing temporary 
unemployment compensation programs, or the 1 million persons who 
were not. engaged in covered employment. Nor does it provide 
any aid for the estimated 1.6 million persons who will exhaust their 
benefits under State programs during the balance of this year. 

Assistance to the unemployed is a problem that must be viewed 
as a whole and not in such an arbitrary, fractional part as in H.R. 
5640. 

Results of unemployment—dissipation of savings, forced reliance 
on community welfare, injury to the overall economy due to decreased 
purchasing power—are not selective in that they affect only certain 
groups of jobless workers. 

The worker who has exhausted his entitlements under the regular 
State plan and under TUC, and who is still unemployed through 
no fault of his own, has as many desperate problems, if not more, 
than the current TUC recipient whose benefits would be cut off on 
April 1 if no further action were taken. 

Further, there is the too often overlooked fate of the jobless worker 
whose employment was not cov ered by regular State unemployment 
insurance. The hunger of this man and his family is just as great 
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as that of the man in covered employment; yet, his only recourse 
is to community welfare. 

We think it is vitally necessary to assist the 265,000 to 405,000 
persons who could draw meager benefits under the provisions of H.R. 
5640. But we also believe that the fate of the several million Other 
workers cannot be ignored. 

It is for this reason that we support an emergency program such as 
is provided in S. 1323 and proposed it as a substitute for H.R. 5640, 

This bill would provide up to 16 weeks of additional benefits for al] 
persons who had exhausted their regular or emergency benefits ag 
well as those unemployed who were not in covered employment. In 
this last category, however, it is important to note that S. 1323 would 
require such persons to have a substantial work record to be eligible 
for benefits, and to be ready and willing to work if suitable employ- 
ment is offered. Benefit amounts would be based on those under 
existing programs. ‘The extended benefits would be paid only under 
agreements with the States. The program would run to July 1, 1960, 

If the recovery of the national economy does not materialize, and 
approximately the same number of persons remain unemployed durin 
the year, it is estimated that the program envisioned by 5S. 1323 woul 
cost $875 million. 

However, an estimated $206 million remains under the TUC Aet, 
thus reducing the total of new money needed under S. 1323 to about 
$670 million. 

An emergency program such as this is by no means a “‘dole.” For 
the administration to characterize it as such is to display a callousness 
that is shocking in a Nation that has a high regard for human life 
and dignity as does ours. 

The ‘‘dole” will come only after the Federal Government washes its 
hands of its responsibility by its failure to enact a truly meaningful 
emergency unemployment compensation program. 

The “dole” will come as already overburdened communities are 
forced to spread their funds still more thinly to meet the bare living 
requirements of the unemployed. 

This is not a problem that affects only a few isolated areas of our 
country. More than half of the 149 major labor market areas in the 
United States today have unemployment of more than 6 percent, 
Unemployment of the same magnitude also exists in 183 smaller labor 
markets. 

Unemployment today truly is a national problem, begging for 
national solution. 

One part of that solution is the enactment of a temporary program 
similar to that proposed in S. 1323. This would serve better to meet 
the current emergency and to provide a form of insurance for the next 
year as we wait for the long-expected pickup in the national economy. 

A second part of that solution, just as vital as and closely related to 
the first, is the adoption of a program of minimun national standards 
for unemployment insurance. Only in this way can we effectively 
prevent the recurrence of the emergency needs encountered in 1958-59. 

The preferable solution, of course, would be the adoption of pro- 
grams of action to promote a full ‘employment national economy. 
Undoubtedly, the unemployed would prefer jobs to unemployment 
compensation. So would we, but social justice requires emergency 
action now. 
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We urge, therefore, that the Senate consider and approve the 
objectives of S. 1323, through an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. This would provide an emergency program of relief for those 
most severely affected by the present recession. The Congress, if 
the proposal in S. 1323 is enacted, will then be able to consider a 
more permanent improvement of our unemployment compensation 
laws and the other necessary long-range solutions for the economic 
problems which confront the Nation, in the assurance that those 
who now face economic disaster are, in some substantial measure, 
better provided for. 

Pau. H. Dovaas. 
ALBERT GORE. 
EvuaGene J. McCarrny, 
Vance Harrxke. 
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AMENDING PUBLIC LAW 305 OF THE 85TH CONGRESS RELATIVE 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION TO COMMEMORATE 
THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CIVIL WAR, TO AUTHORIZE 
THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF A CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
MEDAL 


Marcu 23, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. O’Manoney, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S.J. Res. 61] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 61) to amend Public Law 305, of the 85th Congress 
relative to the establishment of a commission to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the Civil War, to authorize the manufacture and 
sale of a Civil War Centennial Medal, having considered the same, 
reports favorably thereon, without amendment, and recommends that 
the joint resolution be agreed to. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the ‘oint resolution is to amend the act of September 
7,1957, creating the Civil War Centennial Commission, so as to author- 
ize the manufacture and sale of a Civil War Centennial Medal. 


STATEMENT 


The act of September 7, 1957 (Public Law 305, 85th Cong.) created 
& Commission to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the Civil 
War. The Commission was composed of 25 members, whose duty it 
was to prepare an overall program to include specific plans for com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the Civil War. 

The Civil War Centennial Commission, in its meeting on January 6, 
1959, unanimously adopted a resolution recommending legislation 
granting it authority to enter into agreements with the Department 

| ofthe Treasury with respect to the manufacture of a medal in com- 
memoration of the centennial of the Civil War. 
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Money spent for the manufacture of such a medal would come from 
the appropriation already authorized by the Congress for the ex. 
penses of the Commission. This proposed joint resolution would 
give the Commission authority to sell these medals, and the Com. 
mission hopes that it can sell them at premium above cost. 

In the past, commissions authorized by the Congress have been 
granted authority to manufacture and sell commemorative medals, 
Among these were the George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
and the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission. 

In its statement of policy the Civil War Centennial Commission 
has declared that: ‘The loss, the gain, and the experience itself are 
a common national possession.”” The committee directs that any 
medal struck under the authority of this resolution shall emphasize 
equally the common national heritage of heroic sacrifice of all who 
participated. 

The committee is of the opinion that authorization should be granted 
to the Civil War Centennial Commission to enter into an agreement 
with the Secretary of the Treasury for the preparation of a com- 
memorative medal and the subsequent sale of commemorative medals, 
Accordingly, the committee recommends favorable consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 61, without amendment. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Tue Act or SEPTEMBER 7, 1957 


(71 Stat. 626, 627) 


* * * * * * * 
Sec. 5. * * * 
+ 2 a 7 * * * 


“(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
prepare designs, models, and dies for a commemorative medal with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be determined by the 
Commission, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
strike and furnish to the Commission medals vn such numbers, not less 
than one thousand at one time, as the Commission may request during 
the calendar years 1961 through 1965. Such designs, models, dies, and 
medals shall be furnished to the Commission at not less than the estimated 
cost of manufacture including labor, materials, use of machinery and 
overhead expenses, and may be sold by the Commission at cost or at 4 
premium. Such medals shall be considered to be national medals within 
the meaning of section 3551 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 368). 
The cost of the designs, models, dies, and medals shall be payable from, 
and the proceeds of the sales of the medals shall be reimbursed to, the 
appropriation then current for the expenses of the Commission, and 
the proceeds shall be available for the purposes of this Act.” 
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Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. HenninGs, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 237, as extended (85th Cong., 2d sess.)] 


| Recognizing that juvenile delinquency is one of the most important 
social problems in the United States today, that it is a social phe- 
nomenon whose causes and manifestations are continuously changing 
as our society changes, the U.S. Senate under Senate Resolution 237 
authorized the Committee on the Judiciary’s Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency to continue its study through 1958. 
| The members of the subcommittee have noted changes not only in the 
types of delinquents and the nature of delinquent behavior, but also 
in the methods by which our social institutions handle these problems. 
We have seen that we are now reaping a harvest of violent juvenile 
behavior which is the result of changes in our family life wherein 
parents exert less and less control over their children and also the 
result of an increasing emphasis on the attainment of individual, 
personal pleasure and gain. It is because of these factors that we 
have noted increased behavior by juveniles in terms of violence against 
persons ; an increasing lack of respect for our authoritative institutions, 
such as the public schools, which have been subjected to juvenile 
depredations unheard of in previous generations; and a wave of juve- 
nile vandalism unequaled in our country’s history. It is because of 
this changing nature of the delinquency picture that new ideas, imagi- 
native programs, and experimental studies must be insured in our 
efforts to cope with this problem in the future. It was with this 
knowledge and with these thoughts in mind that the subcommittee 
operated during 1958. Our legislative program was an attempt to aid 
our Nation in its efforts to evaluate the problem objectively and in- 
telligently and to finance the experimental studies and programs neces- 
sary to determine ways and means of coping with it. Aware of the 
shortage of personnel in this field, we introduced legislation to provide 
the trained people to carry out new and existing programs. Our 
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studies and investigations have been aimed at better understanding 
the different types of delinquents and the ways in which our. various 
institutions are set up to handle them. We have also determined 
the major flaws and weaknesses in these institutions and are recom. 
mending changes that will benefit both the institutions and the futures 
of those juveniles who show tendencies toward long-term deviant 
behavior. 

While the overall picture throughout the country is one of an ever. 
increasing juvenile delinquency rate, when looked at in its parts we 
find that at times, for example, a city will develop a program that will 
tend to decrease the delinquency rate in that particular area. Usually, 
based on a study of the situation made at the time, dire measures 
are taken to halt the outburst. While this has occurred frequently 
throughout the country, we find that as social situations change, pro- 
grams that used to w ork become obsolete and new social sit uations 
lead to new outbursts of juvenile violence. We thus find one major 
city comparatively quiet in terms of juvenile delinquency one year 
but trading places the following year with another city which has 
had just the reverse experience. It has been our effort to determine 
the exact nature of this situation to see if we can develop long-range 
and all-encompassing programs to reverse the delinquency trend per- 
manently as compared to temporary, drastic, punitive measures that 
suppress momentarily only to fail at a later time when we let our 
guard down. In other words, we are working with experts in the 
delinquency field to find a set of principles for handling delinquent 
behavior which can be applied anywhere at any time and which wil 
insure a degree of success for reducing such behavior. 


I. THE NATIONAL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PICTURE 


It once again becomes necessary for the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency to report to the Senate that figures based 
on the best available data indicate that juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased for the ninth straight year. In the 9-year period, 1949 through 
1957, appearances before the juvenile courts for delinquency increased 
by almost 2% times. During this same period the child population in 
the 10- through 17-year age group increased only 25 percent. 

During the. year 1957 a total of 603,000 appearances for delinquency 
were made before juvenile courts throughout the Nation by children 
between the ages of 10 through 17. While this is an increase of 16 
percent as compared with 1956, we may take hope in the fact that it 
is not as great as the 21-percent increase experienced in 1956. In addi- 
tion, while only 3 percent of the 1956 increase in court appearances 
might be attributable to the greater number of children of juvenile 
court age, in 1957 this percentage rose to 7 percent. Thus the picture 
does look somewhat brighter for the year 1957 in that a greater part 
of the total might be attributed to the fact that there were simply 
more children in that age group. However, it should be pointed out 
that while there may be vearly differences in the increase in incidences 
of court appearances, either greater or lesser, the overall picture con- 
stitutes an upward trend that has been going on for almost a decade. 

While many may find solace in the statistical fact that in any one 
year the number of delinquents only constitutes 2 to 3 percent of our 
total child population in the 10- through 17-year age group, it must be 
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remembered that of this yearly figure the majority are new cases and 
that if we look at what has been called a “delinquency generation,”’ i.e., 
current and recenfly delinquent children in the 10- through 17-year 

oup, it represents only a fraction of the known offenders. We thus 
End that the total number of adolescents in the 10- through 17-year 
age group who have appeared before the juvenile courts at any time 
constitutes 12 percent of all members of that age group. This figure 
includes both boys and girls. If we further define the group of main 
concern, the male adolescents in the 10 through 17 age group, we 
find that—based on figures available from 1950 through 1957—20 per- 
cent of this group have a delinquency record. Stated quantitatively, 
the number of young male adults in our population today who have 
been before the juvenile courts for delinquent behavior exceeds 
1,700,000. The subcommittee estimates that in the not too distant 
future we shall have over 2,000,000 such persons. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that some juvenile courts 
have jurisdiction over traffic violations, whereas others do not. All of 
the preceding and following figures include traffic violations as well as 
other offenses for which a child may be brought before a juvenile court. 
Whether or not a child appearing before a juvenile court for a traffic 
violation should be treated as a juvenile delinquent and labeled a 
juvenile delinquent has been a widely discussed topic. On the one 

and, it is argued that, in view of the mores of our society, traffic 
violations often carry no moral stigma and therefore should not be 
viewed in the same way as other delinquency cases coming before the 
court. On the other hand, it has been stated that whereas our culture 
may, wisely or not, take a lax view of many traffic offenses of adults, 
it should not adopt this view with juveniles who are in their formative 
years and for whom the importance of obedience to all law should be 
stressed. From this point of view, a juvenile traffic offender is as 
delinquent as any other delinquent child. A third point of view 
represents a middle ground. This view would classify as juvenile 
delinquents serious juvenile traffic offenders or such offenders with 
personality problems who might be benefited by contact with juvenile 
court trained staffs, the thought being that such traffic offenders are 
“truly” delinquent, whereas other traffic offenders are not. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, the figure of 20 percent 
mentioned above with regard to male adolescents should be reduced to 
14 percent, left at 20 percent, or placed at a figure somewhere between 
14 percent and 20 percent. This latter figure is unavailable, however, 
in view of the fact that no reliable data are at hand to tell us how 
many traffic offenses are serious and ‘truly’ delinquent within the 
meaning of the previously mentioned third point of view. 

The discussion may be further rounded out by indicating that in 
areas where juvenile courts do not possess jurisdiction over traffic 
offenses, juvenile traffic offenders appear in other courts and are not 
handled by the juvenile court. It can be argued, depending on which 
of the three previously mentioned points of view one embraces, that 
none, all, or some of these juveniles should be added to the total 
delinquency rolls. The preceding discussion should, of course, 
influence one’s interpretation of other statistical figures in this section. 

Based on revised population figures from the Bureau of Census, 
itis estimated that in 1965 there will be 35 percent more boys and girls 
in the 10- through 17-year age group than in 1957, and by 1970 there 
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will be 48 percent more children in this age group. Projecting our 
delinquency picture to these dates, assuming that the rate remains 
the same as in 1957, we can expect more than 800,000 juveniles to 
appear before the courts in 1965 and almost 900,000 in 1970. This 
would occur merely as the result of increases in the numbers of 
children. However, if the rate increases as it has since 1948 (and 
there does not seem to be any indication that it will deviate greatly), 
we can expect a little over 1 million children to appear before the 
courts in 1965 and possibly 1,400,000 in 1970. 

Another fact to come to the attention of the subcommittee is that 
in the year 1957 approximately 1,700,000 boys and girls came to the 
attention of the police. While we feel that a percentage of this figure 
can be attributed to increased police activity, nevertheless we know 
from our observations throughout the country that there is a con- 
tinuing trend toward lawlessness and severely deviant behavior on the 
part of a larger and larger portion of our juvenile population. Over 
one-fourth of the police cases are serious enough to be referred to 
juvenile courts for adjudication. The remaining cases coming to 
juvenile courts are referred from parents, individual complainants, 
and other agencies. 

In conclusion, any approach to the juvenile delinquency problem 
nationally would be unrealistic if it merely confined its observations 
to the known or recorded delinquents. It has long been recognized 
by experts in the field of delinquency that juvenile court or police 
statistics represent only a portion of the true delinquency picture and, 
at best, should be used to indicate trends in delinquency. Studies of 
the relationships of maladjusted and disturbed children with coun- 
selors unaffiliated with any formal agency, for example, have indicated 
that these adolescents, once they have been convinced that their re- 
lationships are confidential, admit that they have committed single 
or repeated acts of serious delinquency that have never come to the 
attention of the police or any other social agency. ‘This large group 
of undetected social deviates have been termed “hidden delinquents.” 
One such study of a large group of children handled by a social agency 
indicated that approximately one-third of the serious offenses that 
they admittedly committed never came to the attention of the police. 
We need only to look at the offense of vandalism to realize that the 
discrepancy between the number of juveniles apprehended for this 
offense and the annual cost of our vandalism bill in this country pre- 
vents us from arriving at a true picture of the delinquency situation 
if it is looked at only in terms of police or court statistics. It appears, 
therefore, that in addition to the group of recorded acts of juvenile 
delinquency that are derived from the juvenile courts and the police, 
there is what has been described as ‘“‘a great mother lode of maladjust- 
ment” that has escaped the attention of formal community agencies. 
What the exact size of this group is, is not known. We only know that 
it is large, and, that in any consideration of the problem of prevention 
and control, it must be taken into account. 
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INVESTIGATIONS AND STUDIES CONDUCTED DURING 1958 


Throughout the last year the subcommittee continued several of its 
investigations which had been initiated in 1957 and expanded them 
as far as staff and time would allow. They included the following: 

1. One of the most important studies occurred during the month of 
February when the subcommittee staff made a 4-week investigation 
of the New York school system and the crisis it faced because of out- 
breaks of juvenile violence, which included rape, assault, and extor- 
tion. This situation became so grave that it necessitated an investiga- 
tion by a grand jury in Brooklyn. Staff members of the subcommittee 
again visited the New York schools in June to determine the efficacy 
of the emergency measures which had been taken to eliminate in- 
corrigible, delinquent, psychopathic, and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren from the school system and the success or failure of the special 
schools set up to handle those children selected from hundreds who 
were expelled. 

2. The subcommittee continued its investigation of State training 
schools, which culminated in a hearing held on March 4, 1958, and 
which resulted in legislation discussed elsewhere in this report. 

3. Over a 3-month period the subcommittee staff interviewed ap- 
proximately 50 persons, both civilian and military, in preparation for 
forthcoming hearings on the use of former delinquents by the Armed 
Forces. 

4. During the year the subcommittee’s report on a total community 
plan was greatly expanded. The staff sent 115 questionnaires to 
cities of over 100,000 population and has received a wealth of valuable 
data on their delinquency programs. This material is now being in- 
corporated into a report wherein we shall have the most up-to-date 
information on what American cities are doing to prevent and control 
delinquency, what their lacks are, and what steps they can take in the 
future. 

5. Since the so-called forestry camp idea is a popular one at present, 
the subcommittee staff made an webuaiian of this treatment concept 
based on interviews with leading experts in the field to determine the 
exact place that this type of institution has in our rehabilitation picture. 
A summary of our conclusions appears elsewhere in this report. We 
have intentions in the coming year of calling these and other experts 
before the subcommittee to outline the ways in which the Federal 
Government can help the States to develop such programs and to com- 
ment on the subcommittee’s proposed legislation which would aid 
States in obtaining surplus military installations and other Federal 
properties for institutions. 

6. At a meeting of the subcommittee it was agreed that after approx- 
imately 60 years of operation certain practices in juvenile court proce- 
dures have arisen which necessitate a reevaluation of the function and 
philosophy of the juvenile courts. Throughout the country the 
questions have arisen: Should the rules of criminal procedure be 
applied to children in juvenile courts even though they cannot be 
found guilty of a crime, or should more informal methods emphasizing 
treatment be pursued? Are the rights of a defendant in a criminal 
case inherent in a juvenile court proceeding? It is our intention to 
take a quiet, intelligent approach to these and other problems. 
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Members of the subcommittee staff have already contacted out- 
standing juvenile court judges and plans are being made which we 
hope will result in future hearings that will draw into focus a clearer 
picture of the function of the juvenile court. 


III. LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The subcommittee is well aware of the fact that delinquency will 
not be cured by putting new statutes on the books, whether at the 
local, State, or Federal level. It has become a truism to say that 
one cannot legislate morals, good family life, and the like. We know 
this. The causes of the delinquency of our young people lie deep in 
our culture, and, as many have said, such delinquene: y is only a symp- 
tom of a deeper social disease. The cure, then, when and if it is found, 
will lie in human relations—in the family, in the community, and in 
society itself. Why, then, propose legislation as an aid to finding solu- 
tions to this continuing and growing social problem? This, we be- 
lieve, is a legitimate question and the following are ways in which we 
feel that Federal legislation, although it has its ‘limitations, can help in 
ary enting, controlling, and treating juvenile delinquency: 

By providing the machinery and tools for dealing with juveniles 
in youthful offenders who violate Federal laws; and by evaluating 
existing laws in this area to see that they provide the best in treatment 
for these young persons. In many instances, we feel that the Federal 
Government, because of its larger resources, can and should lead the 
way in enacting legislation which will serve as a model in meeting 
present-day needs in the treatment of juveniles and youthful offenders. 

2. By aiding the States and local communities in coping with their 
delinquency problems which, in many instances, cannot be dealt with 
by local resources alone. The subcommittee feels that delinquents, 
whenever and wherever possible, should be dealt with in the communi- 
ties in which they reside. For many communities, however, the pro- 
yortions of the problem have become staggering in terms of the know- 
Seies and facilities available to local governments. In this connection, 
since the problem of juvenile delinquency is national in scope, we feel 
that the Federal Government can, by a small expenditure of money 
and effort help communities to help themselves. 

3. By correcting certain environmental factors which, although 
they do not cause delinquency, present a threat or temptation to our 
young people. In this category, we include legislation designed for 
the control of the interstate shipment of such things as pornography 
and switchblade knives. The causes of delinquency go much deeper, 
of course, than the availability of such material or items; however, 
since pornography and switchblade knives both appeal to young 
persons and serve no constructive purpose in the community, the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to control their flow in inter- 
state commerce. In this way, Federal law can often supplement local 
statutes and ordinances which are ineffective when the dealers in 
locally outlawed merchandise use the U.S. mails to circumvent such 
ordinances or statutes. 

4. By initiating and attempting to have enacted into law measures 
which will help to improve services for the children in the Nation's 
Capital. Here, again, it is felt that the Federal Government can aid 
the Nation as a whole by making available to the District of Columbia 
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the wherewithal to fight juvenile delinquency with the most modern 
techniques and facilities. We should like to see a system, including 
courts, detention centers, school services, and rehabilitation methods, 
developed in the District of Columbia that could serve as a model for 
communities throughout the country. 

In addition, the subcommittee has an interest in legislation which 
is concerned in general with the welfare of children and in providing 
better opportunities for them and in improving the climate in which 
they are reared. Our delinquents do not live in a vacuum; they are a 
part of the total community. For this reason there are many areas, 
not directly connected with delinquency, where legislation can be 
helpful in improving conditions for our young people and indirectly 
aid in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


Switchblade knife legislation 


The subcommittee set forth in its Report No. 1429, published in 
1958, the results of an investigation made by its staff of the interstate 
traffic and importation of switchblade knives. Among other things, 
this study revealed that approximately 1,200,000 of these deadly 
weapons were being sold yearly in this country. One survey of pur- 
chasers from a major dealer revealed that 75 percent of the buyers 
were under 20 years of age and that of this number 43 percent were 
between 11 and 15 years old. Further r, it was discovered that switch- 
blades were the favorite weapons of juveniles and were used in commit- 
ting a great many crimes, especially robberies, in our large cities. 
The need for Federal control of the interstate shipment “of these 
weapons was pointed up by the fact that local legislation was being 
systematically cireumvented by means of the mail-order device. The 
information obtained from this study served as a basis for the drafting 
of S. 2558. This bill was designed to prohibit the interstate traffic in 
i ciblade knives and to prevent these weapons from falling into the 
hands of juveniles. After its introduction by the subcommittee, the 
bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Because of the known work of the subcommittee on this problem, 
the Committee To Ban Teen-Age Weapons, a group from New York 
State who were interested in this topic, offered to give testimony 
before the subcommittee which it hoped would be of value to the 
Congress in its consideration of this legislation. Inasmuch as S. 2558 
had been referred to the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the New York group was informed that its valuable infor- 
mation should properly be given to that committee. Subsequently, 
on July 23, 1958, the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, he ld a hearing on S. 2558 and on a similar bill, H.R. 12850, 
which had already passed the House of Representatives. Witnesses 
included members of the New York State group. The Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency was represented at 
the hearing and made available to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce its information on the subject. Shortly there- 
after H.R. 12850 was reported favorably by that committee and was 
_ by the Senate and signed into law by the President—Public 

w 85-623. 
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Pornography legislation 

Public Law 85-796, enacted by the 85th Congress, should result ip 
the successful arrest ‘and prosecution of known and heretofore un- 
reachable pornographers. Since 1955, when the subcommittee cop. 
ducted a nationwide investigation of an estimated $500-million-g. 
year pornography racket, it has introduced into the Senate and urged 
the passage of legislation aimed at blocking the activities of the 
Nation’s filth peddlers. It was found that our youth were a prime 
target of the pornographer and that part of the drastic increase in 

juvenile sex offenders in recent years might well be attributed to 
pornography. This new law enlarges venue for prosecutions against 
pornographers who use the mails or common carriers for distribution 
of their wares. The most important feature of the law is that it 
allows prosecution at the point of delivery, the place where pornog- 
raphy has its most damaging effect, as well as at the point of deposit; 
whereas under the previously existing law prosecutions could be 
initiated only at the point of deposit. 5S. “3667 (on the matter of pornog- 
raphy) was ‘introduced i in the Senate by the subcommittee and H.R, 
6239 was introduced in the House of Representatives on this same 
topic. After the House and Senate each had passed their own meas- 
ures, the matter went to a conference committee with Public Law 
85-796 being the outcome of that conference and subsequent action 
by the Congress. 

Another law, Public Law 85-752, which was passed by the 85th 
Congress, contained a section which was of particular interest to the 
subcommittee. This section raised the age limit from 22 to 26 for 
those youths covered by the Federal Youth Corrections Act. This isa 
major contribution of ‘the Federal Government to modern penology, 
It is a progressive, rehabilitative approach to the offender rather 
than a punitive one. The law was enacted because of the success of 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act with regard to those under 22 years 
of age and because the majority of youthful offenders are 25 years 
of age. The philosophy behind this change is that sentencing based 
on rehabilitative needs of the individual rather than ostensibly fitting 
the crime should be extended to include this age group. This action 
keeps the Federal Government in the vanguard in developing a 
modern, efficient approach to the rehabilitation of criminals and 
delinquents. 

Forestry camp legislation 

The idea of the forestry camp as an institution for the rehabilitation 
of juvenile delinquents is an extremely popular one at present. Most 
people assume that sunshine, fresh air, and a healthy outdoor life 
could have nothing but beneficial effects on delinquents from the 
slums of large cities. While the idea of placing these boys in such & 
situation seems very appealing on the surface, the subcommittee would 
like to put the forestry camp in its proper perspective, outlining its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

We have come to a time in the correctional field where we recognize 
the pressing need for a variety of institutions to handle the many types 
of delinquents which exist. ‘We need institutions that range from the 
maximum security type with intensive psychological care to the 
minimum security type where the boy with lesser psychological prob- 
lems can be situated. In this total picture we can place the forestry 
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camp at that end of the continuum that subsumes agencies that handle 
the type of delinquent who is not a hard-core delinquent but one who 
needs to be temporarily removed from his family or neighborhood to 
improve his behavior and to insure that he does not regress because 
of environmental factors. ‘Thus the most critical factor in terms of a 
successful forestry camp operation is the efficient screening of the 
otential camp inmates at a diagnostic center to determine those 
— who would benefit most from a program that emphasizes minimum 
security, outdoor work, discipline, and a program of not too intensive 
treatment but one which emphasizes citizenship and the ability to 
operate in organized society without running afoul of its rules. 

It should be stressed that the forestry camp is not designed to 
handle the deeply disturbed delinquents, such as those found in the 
sums of New York, who are responsible for the present clamor of the 
press and the public that something be done. While the forestry 
camp idea is a popular one, it is not designed to care for the specific 
type of delinquent who is causing the public to become alarmed in the 
first place. 

If properly utilized, however, the forestry camp does have many 
advantages, including the following: 

(1) It offers a more diversified program to a community, juvenile 
courts, and referral centers. This means that the less serious de- 
linquents would not have to be incarcerated with serious, hard-core 
delinquents and thus get worse. It also means smaller inmate popu- 
lations for maximum security training schools, which in turn means 
more intensive treatment for those who need it. 

(2) The cost of a forestry camp in terms of initial outlay and oper- 
ating expenses is estimated to be one-third the cost of a training school. 

(3) The work done by the inmates is constructive, both in terms of 
conservation of the State’s resources and in terms of the attitudinal 
development of the boys. The boys are aware of the fact that they 
are doing something necessary and worthwhile, which breeds self- 
satisfaction. This is in contrast to the pseudowork of confining train- 
ing schools, which is designed just to keep the boy busy and has no 
meaning, thus breeding frustration, resentment, and ultimately, dis- 
order in the form of riots and other troublesome behavior. 

(4) Recidivist rates are lower for graduates of forestry-type camps 
than for any other type of correctional facility. Even though the boys 
are originally selected for commitment to these camps as “most 
likely to succeed,” their recidivist rates would probably be much 
higher if they were placed with more hardened offenders in a training 
school and were thus contaminated and stigmatized. 

In addition to the forestry camp as a center for treating and re- 
habilitating boys who have already been declared delinquents, such 
camps have been viewed also in the light of their possible ability to 
prevent delinquency, the idea being that much delinquency can be 
prevented by placing in these camps American youth who would other- 
wise be unemployed during periods of economic recession. It must 
be borne in mind that viewed from such an aspect the forestry camp 
would be used for ‘normal’ or for predelinquent boys who might 
enlist in them. Just how much prevention of delinquency is accom- 
plished by such camps is difficult to say, inasmuch as it is a subject 
that has never been accurately explored, although no doubt some good 
is accomplished—possibly a great deal of good. Yet this optimism 
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must be tempered with a knowledge of the difficulties involved. On 
June 21, 1956, in a report to this subcommittee concerning S. 2433. 
M. B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, made the following statement: 


Experience during the previous CCC program has indi- 
cated the extreme difficulty in handling delinquent youth in 
such situations. Asa result, regulations were set up whereby 
boys on probation or parole were excluded. Boys enrolled 
and found troublesome were not accepted for reenlistment. 


This statement would lead one to believe that any possible predelin- 
quents who might enroll in such camps would eventually have to be 
excluded from the program, and one could thus argue that only 

“normal” boys were in the program and that the help to the pre- 
delinquent would be questionable. 

Recognizing the need for diversified institutions for handling the 
Nation’s delinquency problem, a bill was introduced by the then sub- 
committee chairman, Senator Estes Kefauver, on July 7, 1955, en- 
titled ‘A bill to provide for the establishment, within the national 
parks of the United States, of a series of Federal forestry camps for 
the training, educé ation, rehabilitation, security, and correction of male 
juvenile delinquents.’ 

The following is a résumé of that bill: 

Provides for the establishment, within the national parks of 
the United States, of a series of Federal forestry camps for the 
training, education, rehabilitation, security, and the correction of 
male juvenile delinquents, between the ages of 16 and 18 years, 
Puts the direction of the camps under the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Makes 7 admission to the camps on approval of the Attorney 
General of juveniles who have been sentenced by a Federal Court 
of competent jurisdiction to an indefinite term during minority; 
have been committed to a State or Federal correctional institu- 
tion upon conviction of a crime or misdemeanor by a court of 
competent jurisdiction and have been placed on parole on the 
condition that they enter such camps; or have been convicted of 
a crime or misdemeanor by a State or Federal court of competent 
jurisdiction and have been given suspended sentences and placed 
on probation on the condition that they enter such camps. 

Provides for one-half of the working hours of the inmates to be 
dedicated to the execution of projects for the restoration, improve- 
ment, development, maintenance, and utilization of the national 
parks and the other half to be set aside for the learning of forestry 
and other trades. Ends the terms of service upon reaching major- 
ity or when the Attorney General determines that the person has 
made a satisfactory adjustment. Requires the States to share the 
cost of subsistence and training provided for delinquents from 
State courts or institutions. Provides that the boy be paid at 
the rate of $60 per month. 

The following is a résumé of the action taken on the bill: 

September 1, 1955: Referred to Bureau of the Budget and 
Interior De partment. 

December 12, 1955: Referred to Department of Justice and 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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May 14, 1956: Adverse report from Bureau of the Budget. 
May 21, 1956: Department of Justice reports. “In view of all 
the above considerations, although the Department of Justice 
endorses the idea of forestry camps it is believed that the estab- 
lishment and operation of such camps can be most effective if 
done by the States rather than by the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government, of course, can render financial assist- 
ance, as needed, and may even be able to make sites available for 
such purposes.” 
June 21, 1956: Adverse report from Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
The major objections to the bill contained in the report from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare were: 

(1) The actual rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents should be 
carried on by the States and the Federal Government should continue 
in its role of providing assistance in the form of funds and technical 
advice. 

(2) The prevailing attitude among professional people is that 
delinquents should be handled as close to their home community as 
possible and not be removed for great distances, as might be the case 
in forestry camps. 

(3) The program as outlined in S. 2433 would be of little value to 
the hardened juvenile offender. 

(4) The bill emphasizes the conservation of the Nation’s natural 
resources, while the primary function of a forestry camp should be 
that of rehabilitation of young offenders. 

(5) The exact group of boys to whom the bill would apply was not 
properly delineated. 

In addition to the above criticisms, the subcommittee became 
increasingly aware of the fact that the problem of the lack of trained 
personnel in the field of delinquency transcends the problem of lack 
of facilities for housing delinquents. They found that even where 
new facilities were built or made available, officials were unable to 
staff them because professional people trained to handle delinquents 
just do not exist in the necessary numbers. 

In view of the above situations, the subcommittee introduced two 
new bills in lieu of S. 2433 that could cope more realistically with the 
problem. 

S. 3707, introduced on April 25, 1958, was entitled “A bill to 
establish an Interagency Youth Rehabilitation and Conservation 
Committee.’ This bill, had it been enacted into law, would have 
helped the States to develop their own programs as one possible 
solution. Under its provisions, if they considered it feasible, State 
officials could have consulted with the committee provided for in the 
bill to arrange for use of Federal lands, e.g., abandoned service camps, 
national forests, ete. Thus the bill was in keeping with the Federal 
Government’s concept of providing assistance in the form of material 
aid and expert consultation. 

S. 3708, the companion bill which was introduced on the same date, 
was entitled ‘‘A bill to authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to provide for the training of qualified personnel for 
work in various fields involving the prevention, treatment, and control 
of juvenile delinquency.” Recognizing the fact that there is a dearth 
of workers to complement institutions for delinquents, this bill, had 
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it been passed, would have provided for a training unit in the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
educating personnel in the skills necessary to run an institution for 
rehabilitating delinquents adequately. This unit would have been 
comprised of experts in the field of delinquency who would have 
traveled about the country in the role of conveners, i.e., holding 
seminars and conducting training programs. They would also have 
utilized the available talent in any one area to augment their staff, 
During the 85th Congress, 1st and 2d sessions, 16 pieces of legis- 
lation prepared by the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency and designed for the prevention, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency were introduced in the Senate. A list of this 
Leapbation with brief comments on the history of each bill follows. 


Résumé of subcommittee legislation, 85th Congress 


Bilt No. Comments 
S. Whicnsea A bill to provide for the enforcement of support orders in certain 


State and Federal courts, and to make it a crime to move or 
travel in interstate and foreign commerce to avoid compliance 
with such orders. (Senator Langer; referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary.) 

ae A bill to amend the law relating to indecent publications in the 
District of Columbia. (Senators Kefauver, Hennings, and Langer: 
referred to the Committee on District of Columbia.) 

ree A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court 
in the District of Columbia,” so as to provide for the appointment 
of areferee. (Senators Kefauver, Hennings, and Langer; referred 
to the Committee on District of Columbia.) 

Bie a A bill to amend sec. 7 of the Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia. This bill puts the Director of Social Work under the 
judge. (Senators Kefauver, Hennings, and Langer; referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia.) 

Biel .s. so A bill to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in 
strengthening and improving State and local programs for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
(Senators Kefauver, Hennings, and Langer; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

S. 688....<- A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, to make unlawful 
certain practices in connection with the placing of minor children 
for permanent free care or for adoption. (Senators Kefauver, 
Langer, and Thye; referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.) 

BoC Gi dect A bill to amend sec. 2314, title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the transportation in interstate commerce of articles obtained 
by false or fraudulent pretenses, representations, or promises or 
through any scheme or artifice to defraud. (Senators Kefauver, 
Langer, and Hennings; referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

a A bill to authorize the establishing by the Surgeon General of an 
aftercare posthospital treatment program for drug addiction and 
for other purpeses. (Senators Kefauver, Hennings, Langer, 
Payne, and Javits; referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare.) 

Oe OR sai ass A bill to create an Advisory Committee on Drug Addiction in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (Senators 
Kefauver, Hennings, Ianger, Payne. and Javits; referred to 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

Ue A bill to establish a hospital of the Public Health Service in one of 
the Pacific Coast States, especially equipped for the treatment of 
persons addicted to the use of habit-forming drugs. (Senators 
Kefauver, Hennings, Langer, and Javits; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 
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Résumé of subcommittee legislation, 85th Congress 


Bill No. Comments 

§ 1455...-- A bill tostrengthen and improve State and local programs to combat 

’ and control juvenile delinquency. (Senators Wiley, Ives, and 
Thye; referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

B. 165¢...-.- A bill to enact the Uriform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act in the District of Columbia. (Senators Hennings, Kefauver, 
and Langer; referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia; hearings held; a similar bill, 8. 2032, reported favorably; the 
House bill, which was identic2l, passed the Senate; signed into 
law by the President on July 10, 1957, Public Law 85-94.) 

§-9558_.... A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, to prohibit interstate 
traffic in switchblade knives and to prevent these instruments 
from falling into the hands of juveniles. (Senators Kefauver, 
Hennings, Butler, and Clark; referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; hearings held on this and H.R. 
12850, a similar bill which had passed the House of Representa- 
tives; H.R. 12850 was reported favorably and passed the Senate; 
signed into law by the President on August 12, 1958, Public Law 
85-623.) 

sae A bill to amend sec. 1461 of title 18 of the United States Code with 
respect to the mailing or causing the delivery by mail of obscene 
matter to minors. (Senators Kefauver and Langer; referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; H.R. 6239, a similar bill which 
had passed the House of Representatives, was also referred to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary; this bill (H.R. 6239) was 
amended, incorporating the provisions of S. 3667, and reported 
favorably; the amended bill passed the Senate; the House dis- 
agreed with the Senate amendments and the measure went to 
conference; the conference report was submitted and agreed to by 
both Houses; signed into law by the President on Aug. 28, 1958, 
Public Law 85-796.) 

i A bill to establish an Interagency Youth Rehabilitation and Con- 
servation Committee. (Senators Kefauver, Hennings, and 
Langer; referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

§: 3706..... A bill to authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to provide for the training of qualified personnel for work in 
various fields involving the prevention, treatment, and control of 
juvenile delinquency. (Senators Kefauver, Hennings, and 
Langer; referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 


During the 86th Congress, the subcommittee hopes to present a 
strong legislative program to the Senate. For the past several months, 
the bills introduced in the last two Congresses have been analyzed and 
some have been refined in light of additional knowledge. As a result 
of this activity, a number of bills were introduced in the Senate in the 
opening month of the 86th Congress and others will be ready for in- 
troduction later in the session. A list of bills already introduced 
follows: 


Bill No Comments 


§. 535.._..- A bill to protect the public health by regulating the manufacture, 
compounding, processing, and distribution of habit-forming 
barbiturate and amphetamine drugs. (Senator Hennings; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

De eG iicnc ss A bill to amend the law relating to indecent publications in the 
District of Columbia. (Senator Kefauver, Carroll, and Langer; 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia.) 

WF nies twice A bill to authorize the establishing by the Surgeon General of an 
aftercare posthospital treatment program for drug addiction. 
(Senator Kefauver, Hennings, Carroll, and Langer; referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 
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Bell No. Comments 


a A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, to make unlawfy 
certain practices in connection with the placing of minor children 
for permanent free care or for adoption. (Senators Kefauver 
Carroll, and Langer; referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.) 

Bey ein was A bill to provide for assistance to States and institutions of higher 

learning for demonstrating or developing improved techniques 
and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juve. 
nile delinquency. (Senators Hennings, Kefauver, Carroll, and 
Langer; referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

Went gee A bill to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States and 
institutions of higher learning for the training of qualified per. 
sonnel for work in various fields involving the prevention, treat. 
ment, and control of juvenile delinquency. (Senators Hennings, 
Kefauver, Carroll, and Langer; referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare.) 
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IV. DELINQUENCY IN THE SCHOOLS 


Having noted that there was an increasing incidence throughout 
the country of incorrigible and delinquent behavior within the cop- 
fines of the walls of our public school systems, the subcommittee sent 
its entire staff to the city of New York during the month of February 
1958. It was felt that here the problem had reached its greatest 
proportions. We found that the problem of delinquency in New 
York’s school system was a pressing one with nationwide implications, 
The members of the subcommittee feel that the problem in New York 
arose when the schools were foreed to assume custodial duties for large 
numbers of delinquent and emotionally disturbed children because 
there were not enough facilities in the city or State to which the courts 
could refer them. The members of the subcommittee are convinced 
that this was the most salient causative factor for the problem ex- 
perienced in New York. 

In New York, as elsewhere in the country, delinquency rates are 
rising and new, additional treatment facilities have not kept up with 
this increase. On the other hand, legal and public opinion is against 
expelling children from school because they are problem students. As 
occurred here in Washington, D.C., with no other alternative, the 
schools are forced to take care of them. When the inevitable hap- 
pens, when these children begin to wreak havoc with classroom pro- 
cedure, upsetting the more law-abiding students, threatening and 
actually engaging in violence, all sorts of theories begin to arise as to 
the reasons for the situation. Depending on any person’s or group’s 
predilections, they have at different times blamed the race problem, 
progressive education, and a number of other so-called causes that the 
subcommittee found, while somewhat related, to be far from the actual 
cause of the trouble. 

The situation becomes further aggravated by the fact that, because 
of the institution shortage, disciplinary actions taken by officials are 
often ineffective, especially when dealing with the very maladjusted 
or extremely troublesome pupil. If the child’s action required court 
proceedings, he was many times returned to the school system on 
probation because of the lack of enough custodial facilities. At the 
time the subcommittee was in New York, the Children’s Court of New 
York City and the New York City Board of Education admitted that 
there were 356 children in the school system on probation who should 
have been in custodial care. When a child is returned to school under 
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these conditions, he is treated as a hero and becomes an example for 
other students, attesting to the ease with which a mere student can 
overcome the severest disciplinary measure of the city authorities— 
adjudication by the juvenile court. 

A very good example of this situation was brought to light at one 
grammar school in Brooklyn. <A 14-year-old student with a long 
record of misconduct was sent to the children’s court after instigating 
and presiding over a kangaroo court within the school. He was 
apprehended while placing a noose over the head of a student defend- 
ant, carrying out the edict of his court—death by hanging. The boy 
was returned by the court to the same school within 1 week, despite 
an obvious maladjustment and suspicion of sex deviation. 

The Honorable John Warren Hill, presiding justice of the domestic 
relations court of the city of New York, provided the subcommittee 
with a copy of a letter that he sent to Mayor Robert F. Wagner on 
February 11, 1958, outlining the situation then existing in New York. 
Not only were there hundreds of delinquents with no care at all, but 
hundreds more were returned to the city of New York who had had 
inadequate care or lengths of stay in State training schools. We 
quote from his letter: 


* * * Otisville, one State school for boys, discharged 53 
of the boys committed to it within 6 months or less. Figures 
just received from the State school at Warwick show that 
Warwick discharged 61 of the boys committed there within 
6 months or less. 

It isa simple matter to figure that if these 114 children who 
were discharged within 6 months had been kept in these 
schools a whole year instead of a half year we would have 57 
(one-half of 114) more children awaiting placement for lack 
of beds than the 356 or 400 who today cannot find State long- 
term care. 

It is shocking to discharge boys after 6 months at these 
State schools. These schools are woefully understaffed and 
unable to give proper guidance and training to the children 
there, regardless of the length of stay. And it is a fact that 
Lincoln Hall, Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls, Children’s Village, 
and Warwick will all tell you that even in a fully staffed train- 
ing school, the average length of stay should be one and one- 
half years. 

This short-term care at the State schools, undoubtedly 
shortened to facilitate and speed up admissions from this 
court coupled with the inadequate staff, is reflected in the 
tragic number of recidivists from these schools who come 
back to this court. We are making a survey of the recidivists 
from these schools. This cannot include the boys who are 
turned out after reaching the age of 16, for those boys do not 
come back to this court. A sampling already made indicates 
at least 300 recidivists per year are coming back to this court 
from the State schools. And our count does not include those 
over 16 years of age who are recidivists. 

Attention is again called to the “Interim Report No. V on 
the Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project,’ conducted 
by Prof. Robert M. Maclver. This report, relating to State 
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training schools, says, among other things on pages 60 and 
61, referring to these schools: 

“All institutions are overcrowded. Expansion from 1946 
to 1956 have been on a crisis basis in response to pressure 
from New York City officials, judges, and citizens concerned 
about the persistent jam-up of boys in Youth House awaiting 
admission to the training schools * * * 

“All three institutions have limited programs which can- 
not meet the diverse personality needs of the children, * * *” 


On the basis of its investigations, the subcommittee felt that the 
estimate of 356 children in the school system who should have been jn 
custodial care was a gross understatement. The fact that once 
expulsion proceedings began upwards of 1,300 pupils were ultimately 
expelled from the school system tends to substantiate the i impressions 
we received from investigators sent throughout the city. 

In addition to the above, the New York schools also contained 
hundreds of children who were in the first stages of delinquency and 
deviant behavior. ‘This was indicated in a statement provided the 
subcommittee by Dr. Jean Thompson, director of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance in the city of New York. The bureau handles problem 
cases referred by any of the superintendents of the various school 
districts. Dr. Thompson wrote: 


Often no treatment facilities, either inpatient or outpatient 
can be found for a seriously disturbed child. We frequently 
search in vain for group activities and special educational ar- 
rangements for children whose problems are in the incipient 
stage. These children correspond to the children whose 
physical status indicated susceptibility to tuberculosis, for 
whom open- -air classes and preventoria were earlier estab- 
lished. These children with beginning problems may well be 
among the delinquents in a few years, ‘for the de ‘linquent usu- 
ally has a long history of problems within his environment 
and in his reaction to that environment which are recognized 
in retrospect as forerunners of the overt delinquency. There 
is a considerable body of knowledge about the factors that 
cause delinquency, yet lack of public interest in prevention 
and therefore lack of funds result in failure to provide enough 
case-finding facilities and casework and treatment facilities 
which would give help early in the lives of these children 
before they become truly delinquent. 


When interviewed by subcommittee members, Dr. Thompson indi- 
cated that her staff is greatly overworked and overwhelmed by the 
cases referred to them. In the previous year, some sort of a service 
was rendered in over 18,000 cases. However, only 14 percent of 
these cases received what is called the full four-point service. Seventy- 
six percent received partial service and 10 percent were referral cases. 
However, Dr. Thompson pointed out that many cases which should 
have been referred to her department were not referred because it 
was known that they would be unable to handle them and that at the 
time of the school eruptions in Brooklyn they had a backlog of 200 
cases. In reality much of the service rendered is referral advice, that 
iS, recommending to principals or to families involved the proper 
agencies for their specific problem. This leads to difficulties, as the 
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agencies too are overcrowded. As an example, Dr. Thompson told 
us that many of the really disturbed children in the school system have 
already been to large institutions in the area with no apparent im- 
provement in their behavior. This, she felt, was very demoralizing 
to the staff because they realized that if no improvement could be 
made in a closed institutional setting with constant supervision, their 
chances of treating the child successfully are practically nonexistent. 
What, then, develops when situations such as the above are allowed to 
exist? We should like to illustrate by quoting from a report of an 
interview several investigators had with the principal of a junior high 
school in one of the worst delinquency sections of the city. 


Trouble started at this school when a gang murder was 
committed directly across the street from the school play- 
ground in front of 600 students. The principal found later 
that the school was right on the border line that se parated 
two teen-age gangs. ‘The murdered boy and the gang mem- 
bers involved were students at the school in question and at 
another school in the immediate area. The students and 
residents of the area were terrified of the situation which 
surrounded the school and, in an effort to combat it, re- 
quested that a uniformed officer be assigned to the school. 
The officer made periodic checks to see that the doors were 
locked to keep marauders out. Even so, there were 57 
arrests for felonious behavior made either inside the school or 
in the immediate area surrounding the school. 

Under the expulsion order that went out from the board of 
education when the situation became intolerable, the prin- 
cipal designated 10 students against whom expulsion pro- 
ceedings were to be taken. The principal felt that this ex- 
pulsion measure was an experiment on the part of the board 
of education and that it would not nearly begin to alleviate 
the problem, but the 10 students were designated to see 
exactly what steps would be taken with them. She was 
aware of the fact that there was verv little that could be 
done in terms of actual psychological help. The principal felt 
that there was a minimum of 33 students who should be 
excluded from classes but felt helpless to do this because 
there was no other place for them to go. One example was 
given of a deeply disturbed child who had been referred to a 
State mental institution but was denied entrance because of 
the lack of a bed. He was kept in school and simply 
wandered around the halls, engaging in whatever activities 
he pleased. School personnel were afraid to approach or 
to discipline the child because of his instability. They feared 
he would either commit suicide or do violent injury to one of 
the teachers. 

Another problem in and around the school was the extor- 
tion racket, which had been recently renewed. These shake- 
downs were engaged in by both neighborhood hoodlums and 
by students within the school grounds. Parents who caught 
students threatening their children were afraid to take any 
action and refused to prosecute, stating that they had to 
live in the neighborhood and that they were fearful of gang 
recriminations, 
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When questioned about the practice of simply transferring 
upmanageable students to another school, the principal stated 
that that very day she had sent two unmanageable students 
to another junior high school and that that junior high 
school in turn had sent one of its problem students to her 
school. When this is done, the student’s discipline record 
is not transferred, but the principals do call one another on 
the phone and indicate that the pupils they are sending are 
incorrigible. 

When one of the new ‘‘700” schools was set up in Brooklyn 
to handle the newly expelled students, it was staffed from 
the schools in the immediate area it was to serve. The 
principal told subcommittee investigators she was asked to 
cooperate by sending one of her school’s best teachers in 
terms of ability to maintain discipline. This reduced an 
already limited staff. 

This principal indicated that there is a great problem in 
obtaining qualified teachers for the school. Many found it 
virtually impossible to pass the examinations required by 
the city of New York in order to qualify as full-time teachers, 
The principal had many of them obtain emergency certifi- 
cates as substitute teachers. There was not one regular 
math teacher available for the entire student body. One 
was available for the month of February in the role of a 
substitute math teacher. However, this teacher resigned 
as the principal claimed that he was as e motionally disturbed 
as some of the children he was teaching. 


The subcommittee was told that many times in desperation harassed 
educators in the city of New York try to alleviate the problem of 
unmanageable children by a practice that was referred to by a member 
of the superintendent’s staff as ‘“‘a game of musical chairs’’—that is, 
the practice of transferring troublesome pupils to another school. 
The following quotation is from a principal of a grade school, who told 
a subcommittee investigator: 


Every effort is made to help a student to adjust prior to 
suspension. His classes are changed, special attention is 
given by the guidance counselor and parental cooperation is 
attempted. Only when these efforts fail is the student sus- 
pended. One reason they hate to suspend a pupil is that the 
pupil is often returned to the same school or merely placed in 
another school due to the lack of sufficient special facilities or 
custodial schools capable of dealing satisfactorily with his or 
her problem. 


While it was pointed out that the practice of transferring pupils 
from one school to another without any apparent attempt to treat 
their problems was justified in instances where it was done to break 
up a group of two or more boys who had formed a gang, in the majority 
of cases the pupils were transferred with the simple hope that a change 
of scenery might somehow cause them to act better. 

Another condition brought to the attention of the subcommittee 
was the afterschool or evening programs conducted by the board of 
education. Within selected neighborhoods certain school buildings 
are used for youth centers at night. In one grade school there is an 
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evening program for children 13 through 17 years of age which runs 
from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. New York City policemen who patrol this 
center at night told our investigators that the girls would leave the 
school with groups of boys and roam the parks in the area, or in the 
wintertime they would have the run of the school building, as there 
were only two supervisors present and they were unable to control 
movement about the school. The youths would then return to the 
school at 9:30 or 9:45, just before closing time so that the girls could 
be escorted home by their parents at 10. On the evenings when 
movies were shown, the policemen stated that the boys and girls 
would sit in the auditorium necking until the lights went out. When 
the movie started, the only ones left were the individual running the 
projector and the “dumb cop.” The youngsters were then free to 
roam the school building unsupervised. 

In another instance a young female attendance officer who had 
taught for several months at one of these centers stated: 


Every night when I would get home I was so upset that 
it would take me hours to get to sleep. My aunt, with 
whom I lived, was constantly after me to quit because I was 
so obviously upset after an evening at the center. My first 
assignment was a cooking class for 16 boys, ranging from 13 
to 16 years of age. I| would often overhear them talking 
about whether they were going to get wine, gin, or vodka. 
Very often they arrived at the center in an intoxicated con- 
dition. One night I ordered two boys from the classroom 
because of misbehavior. ‘They refused to go. I attempted 
to get the male supervisor at the center to evict them, but 
he said: ‘Who, me? Are you insane?” When they made 
the class coeducational, I really had trouble. I had to keep 
one eye on the light switch and the door at all times. When 
you have boys and girls that age congregating and drinking, 
you really have trouble. 


It is recognized that certain factors may aggravate the above- 
mentioned situation. However, there is an important basic factor 
which is common to all communities—the critical shortage of insti- 
tutional facilities to handle the hard-core delinquency cases, the 
deeply emotionally disturbed children, and the psychopaths. These 
children are then of necessity left in the community, and, under 
compulsory school laws, are forced to attend classes with relatively 
normal children. 

The members of the subcommittee have had one great truth im$ 
pressed indelibly on their minds; that is, our educational system in 
many areas is being overw helmed by masses of students, and portions 
of these students are being incited to incorrigible and criminal behavior 
by predelinquent, psychopathic, and prepsychotic children. These 
types of children have been foisted on the school systems because of 
inadequate community services and facilities to handle them and 
because of families who cannot control their offspring. While the city 
of New York received much adverse publicity in regard to this situa- 
tion, the members of the subcommittee know that this same situation 
has existe d in other cities, exists now in some cities, and will probably 
exist in many more cities in the future. In view of the seriousness 
of the problem and in view of the threat to our educational system 
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and to the large segments of law-abiding students who are bein 

denied the full benefits of an adequate education, the subcommittee is 
drafting a plan for action in the form of legislation that we hope will 
help the school systems to regain their initiative in handling not only 
their own problems but attendant problems of the community as well, 

The plan being developed by the subcommittee would provide for 
Federal funds in the form of grants to be made to States so that they 
can initiate and carry out experimental programs for the prevention 
of delinquency, using the schools as the central administrative agency 
within the community to develop (1) surveys identifying those factors 
affecting the transition of youth from compulsory sc hool attendance 
to self-supporting civic participation and (2) programs involving 
labor, industry, employment services, social and civic organizations, 
and other public and private groups. These programs would be 
designed to detect potential delinquents at the earliest possible stage, 
to take remedial measures, and to treat children within the schools 
who have indicated that they are adjustment problems. They could 
cover a wide variety of areas, including guided work experience, 
provisions for exceptional children, provisions for slow learners, and 
provisions to handle deeply disturbed children. 

The responsibility for making our Nation’s educational system as 
adequate and as eflicient as possible by the providing of the funds, 
services, know-how and technical knowledge that are so vitally needed 
at the present time must be shared by the Federal Government. 

In terms of the overall educational picture, the members of the 
subcommittee feel that the following five goals must be reached if 
we are to provide our children with the education they deserve: (1) 
We must provide an adequate number of well-trained, qualified 
teachers and these teachers should receive training in mental health; 
(2) we must insure that there are professionally qualified visiting 

teachers and school psychologists in adequate numbers; (3) we must 

make adequate provisions for remedial teaching and special classes 
and services for deviating children; (4) we must make substantial 
provisions for research and experime ontal programs; and (5) we must 
make sure that vocational and educational guidance services as well 
as help with other programs are available to every child. 

Until the citizens and local and State governments and the Federal 
Government are willing to make the sacrifices to achieve these goals, 
we shall be faced not only by an ever-increasing delinquency rate 
but, even more serious, by a deterioration of educational opportunities 
for all of our young people. 

A brief dese ription of the attempts of two large school systems to 
handle their problem children is presented in the following pages— 
New York City and the District of Columbia: 


The “700” schools of New York 


In June and July of 1958 members of the subcommittee staff 
visited the two “700” schools which were hastily staffed and equipped 
to handle a portion of the more than 1,200 students who were expelled 
during the previous months. Because of the unfavorable publicity 
and public opinion and pressure which were brought to bear, the city 
government opened all stops in providing the schools with as much 
equipment as possible and all efforts were made to staff the schools 
with the best available disciplinarians and teachers. The records of 
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the expelled students were sent to the office of the superintendent of 
schools which processed them and selected those students who were 
the least incorrigible and for whom the prognosis was fairly good that 
they could adjust in a “700” type school. ‘These schools were charac- 
terized by small classes, strict control, and quick punitive action in 
the event of infractions of rules. 

The first of the schools visited was characterized by a strict dis- 
ciplinary atmosphere. It appeared that there was great tension 
between the students and the teachers. The principal espoused a firm 
but kind policy and felt that they were meeting with success with a 
good percentage of the students. The second school visited was a 
little more laissez faire in its atmosphere and some of the students 
seemed a little freer to express themselves and freer in their access to 
the building. 

At both schools, we were told that there was a continual war of 
nerves between the teachers and the students. The students con- 
tinually test or try the teachers to see just how far they can go and 
what the limits are to their behavior. We were informed by the school 
disciplinarian, the assistant principal, that pushed to the limits the 
teachers were, occasionally, forced to resort to physical containment 
in order to control the more aggressive students. We were told of 
incidences of the smuggling into school of guns or knives and other 
forbidden articles. However, in the majority of cases, it was felt 
that this was merely a test on the part of the youngsters to see if they 
could get away with entering the school with contraband material 
and leaving at the end of the day without being detected. The 
assistant principal told one story of a boy who had entered class with 
azip gun. He took the boy into court that morning and observed, 
“T could have held class in juvenile court, as there were seven or eight 
other students from my school there.’”’ At the end of the schoolday 
the boys are lined up in groups, depending on the directions they are 
headed, are given subway tokens and escorted to the subway by a 
teacher. The teacher rides with them for several stops and then re- 
turns to the school, the idea here being that delinquents are essentially 
lazy and that once they are escorted several blocks from the school 
they are not likely to return to the school to cause any trouble. 

While it was admitted that this type of situation is not the best 
solution to the problem of incorrigible and delinquent children in the 
classrooms, with the lack of available facilities and personnel it is an 
essential one for ridding the classes of law-abiding children of these 
young criminals. Although it is admittedly a containing function 
simply to hold these boys in check until they pass compulsory school 
age, they are at least under some sort of supervision and control 
for a part of the day and they do not have the opportunity to disrupt 
the regular school system. 

As pointed out in Judge Hill’s letter, the ultimate or ideal goal to 
alleviate this pressing problem would be the provision by the State 
government of adequate types of institutions to handle these emotion- 
ally disturbed and socially delinquent children for periods of time long 
enough for competent personnel to accomplish changes in attitudes 
that would allow them to function in organized society. 


The District of Columbia 


In view of the subcommittee’s continuing interest in the problem 
of delinquency in the District of Columbia and in view of the rather 
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critical nature of our report of the procedures for handling delinquents 
and incorrigible children in the District’s schools in our last annual 
report, we should now like to describe the progress that has been made 
by the school board in its efforts to establish a comprehensive program 
for handling these children. ‘ 

At the beginning of the 1958-59 school year a special school was 
established, to which are referred delinquent boys from schools 
throughout the District. This took care of the immediate crisis 
facing the schools in 1958, i.e., what to do with boys who are too 
disturbed to be handled in a regular school but who had no other place 
to go. Bovs’ Junior-Senior High School, as it is referred to, was the 
result of efforts by the school board to learn what other cities were 
doing about this problem and, from consultation with experts (always 
considering the lack of finances) to find a solution for the District 
that was best suited to the nature of the problem as it existed here, 

With this positive approach, we found some major changes in the 
school system. For example, unlike the situation a vear ago when 
young, untrained teachers were asked to handle incorrigibles and 
delinquents in separate school classrooms with little outside help, 
Boys’ High is being staffed with some of the best personnel from the 
local system, who are in addition receiving intensive special training 
for the handling of problem children. They also have the advantage 
of a small cluster of community services which they can utilize. 

While similar schools throughout the country have adopted a policy 
of containment, it is the hope of school officials that Boys’ High will 
actually function as an efficient rehabilitative as well as educational 
facility. The school has been described as “‘a special education center 
for boys,” the goal of which is “to prepare the boys for return to 
regular classrooms or for employment.” It is a tribute to the staff 
that attendance at the school has been very high. Subcommittee 
members were told of one student who had not been home for three 
nights but showed up for class every day. At least such boys will 
spend part of their waking hours exposed to the ministrations of 
trained educators. 

The school’s present capacity is approximately 30 boys, with an 
actual enrollment of 22, and it is expected to reach a level of 50 and 
remain there for some time to come. The majority of students are 
on probation from the District juvenile court and are totally unable 
to function in a normal school setting. Staff members of the sub- 
committee visiting the school were impressed by the caliber of the 
staff recruited and the splendid attitude of the teachers toward their 
work with these deeply disturbed boys. 

In addition to Boys’ High, there are 27 special adjustment classes 
handling the less disturbed children distributed throughout the city 
in elementary and junior high schools. This constitutes an increase 
of 11 such classes within the year. Attempts are being made to staff 
these with personnel much better trained in the handling of such chil- 
dren than the staff of a year ago. In addition, there has been some 
success in obtaining increased services of various types of specialists, 
for example, psychological personnel from the Department of Health, 
so that these children can be more professionally treated, thereby in- 
creasing the probability that a certain degree of success can be achieved 
in relieving their problems. 

We have also been told that the all-important Pupil Appraisal, 
Study, and Attendance Department, to which problem children in the 
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District are referred by their principals, has been streamlined and new 
personnel have been added. These changes have greatly increased 
the ability of this department to handle cases more adequately than 
heretofore. Another shortcoming that was in evidence a year ago 
but which has been somewhat alleviated was the lack of communica- 
tion between this department and the agencies to which they referred 
problem students. It was due to this lack of communication that 
many such children were allowed to drift away from any formal super- 
yision or control and, in effect, become worse problems for the city. 

In our report of 1957, the subcommittee indicated that the weak- 
nesses in the individual psychological study program of the Depart- 
ment of Pupil Appraisal, Study, and Attendance included (1) the 
fact that the majority of the children referred could not be handled, 
and (2) the fact that many recommendations made to parents by 
this department were not acted upon. From that Department’s own 
progress report, we quote two statements which indicate changes in 
this situation because of the addition of needed staff and personnel: 


With the six clerks provided by Congress for this school 
year, it has been possible to relieve the professional staff of 
most of the paperwork. Also the addition of two school 
psychologists permitted decentralizing steps by assignment 
of each psychologist to service a group of schools on a regular 
visitation schedule. 

That added two new features to the individual psychologi- 
cal program: (1) opportunity for the principal in conference 
with the psychologist to decide priorities in cases to be 
studied and (2) consultation before and after the psycho- 
logical study of a pupil with his teachers, the school nurse, 
doctor, counselor and the parents when available. 


Thus while this added staff did not greatly increase the number of 
children that could be handled by this Department, it did allow them 
to extend their functions for the children handled through psycho- 
logical consultation with principals, teachers, parents, and other 
family members. 

While this is a laudable development, it must still be pointed out 
that there is a current backlog of psychiatric cases of 107, and in 
psychological studies, there is a hecklan of 1,294. 

It is to be hoped that the School Board and the District Commis- 
sioners will continue to entreat Congress to provide the school system 
with the essential funds for personnel needed to carry on this vital 
work. For example, the head of the Department of Pupil Appraisal, 
Study, and Attendance indicates that in order for this part of the 
organization to function properly one more psychiatric team is needed 
(composed of two psychiatrists, four clinical psychologists, four psy- 
chiatric social workers, two clerks) plus the hiring of six social workers. 
Of equal or even greater importance is the need for student counselors 
at the elementary school level. 

In view of the importance of this type of personnel to the school 
system in particular and to the community in general, it is to be 
hoped that those concerned with providing these personnel, including 
the U.S. Congress, will apply sober thought and judgment to these 
requests in forthcoming budgets. However, we do not mean to em- 
phasize the needs for personnel for handling only delinquent children. 
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We must raise the level of the entire system—and that means increased 
salaries for all types of school personnel—if we are to realize an appre- 
ciable change in the delinquency picture. 

In addition to these short-range emergency measures which were 
developed to handle the immediate problems, the subcommittee also 
feels that the long-range outlook has been intelligently approached 
in the school system’s four-track plan. Within this system, special} 
efforts are made to motivate and to reach children of the lower jn- 
tellectual and achievement levels. This should have the effect of 
keeping these children interested and occupied and in school. As we 
know, it is at this level that failing children tend to drop out of school, 
and once dropping out, tend to get into further trouble—many times 
of a delinquent nature. 

Thus the long-range outlook looks brighter, as we feel that this 
program will tend to keep the less gifted children within the school 
and relatively wel! adjusted. Also from the preventive point of view, 
it will tend to eliminate potential behavior problems. While there 
are still many glaring shortages in the school system, as indeed in all 
agencies of delinquency prevention and control in the Washington 
area, in terms of lack of funds and lack of trained personnel, the sub- 
committee must in all sincerity commend the District school system 
for having met a crisis situation intelligently and for having in such 
a short period of time come up with what we feel to be one of the 
most sound approaches we have seen to handling the problem of 
delinquency within the schools. The school system of the Nation’s 
Capital has the competent leadership necessary to make it rank with 
the best in the country—it is to be hoped that Congress will give them 
the funds to attract the personnel and to purchase the tools necessary 
to fulfill this potential. 


V. INVESTIGATION OF ARMED FORCES SELECTION OF FORMER 
DELINQUENTS FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


Previous reports of the subcommittee have outlined the problems 
attendant to the utilization of former juvenile delinquents by the 
Armed Forces. It has been pointed out that delinquents comprise a 
large portion of the manpower pool available for service in the military. 
It has been further pointed out that studies indicate that the indis- 
criminate induction or recruitment of former delinquents is not feasi- 
ble, as a great percentage of them are worse than useless as soldiers, 
sailors, or airmen. While the Armed Forces do have a series of 
regulations and a general policy concerning the induction of delin- 
quents, the members of the subcommittee feel that they are subject 
to great improvement. We feel that selection procedures based on 
studies of the careers of former delinquents in the military which 
determine the types of delinquents that perform best and, in turn, 
which can provide us with significant differences between the successes 
and the failures so that we can predict for future selection are a 
desirable end. 

The subcommittee has also reported on a project of the above- 
mentioned type initiated by the Air Force in which the careers of a 
large group of former delinquents who served in the Armed Forces 
during World War II were studied. This project was halted near its 
completion, however, because of lack of funds. Because of the sub- 
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committee’s interest in the study, the Department of Defense has 
reevaluated the need for its completion and appears ready to take 
the steps necessary to provide the funds, personnel, and material 
required to bring about its conclusion. It has been admitted by 
experts in all of the armed services that the information and con- 
clusions that could be derived from the data available from the project 
would be invaluable to them in establishing better selection procedures 
for former delinquents. 


Results of questionnaire sent to juvenile court judges 


The subcommittee is aware of the fact that for a selective procedure 
of this type to be effective the armed services must have readily avail- 
able all pertinent juvenile court, police, and welfare agency records 
so that they can make a proper determination on any one case. We 
are also aware of the fact that in many instances these records are not 
readily available and, in fact, are denied review by recruiting officers 
in many juvenile court jurisdictions. Because the success of such a 
selective device is necessarily dependent on free access to this infor- 
mation, the subcommittee sent questionnaires to approximately 250 
juvenile courts throughout the Nation to determine their policies on 
releasing information of this type to the services. Replies were re- 
ceived from 81 juvenile courts, and as anticipated in previous reports, 
there was a wide divergence of philosophy among the courts on the 
divulgence of court records to service personnel. While the official 
organ of the juvenile courts, the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, advocates the supplying of this information to recruiting 
officers, and while a special committee of this group has worked with 
the Pentagon toward the end of making this practice uniform, we 
found that in approximately 20 to 30 percent of the jurisdictions re- 
porting there is no working arrangement between recruiters and 
juvenile courts. The subcommittee recommends, therefore, that the 
Notional Council of Juvenile Court Judges include as part of their 
activities an indoctrination campaign to make as uniform as possible 
throughout the United States the cooperation of juvenile courts with 
recruiting stations and Armed Forces induction centers. 

The following is a résumé of questions and responses to the sub- 
committee’s questionnaire: 

Question. Have you ever denied records requested by a juvenile 
delinquent or by a recruiting officer for the purpose of enlisting 
the juvenile in some branch of the armed services? 

Twenty-five percent of the judges responding indicated that they 
do deny records in both instances. 

Question. Please check if it is the practice of your court to permit 
examination of juvenile court records by the following: (a) recruiting 
personnel. 

Forty-eight of the judges responding indicated that they do not 
permit examination by recruiting personnel of juvenile court records. 
When compared with the preceding question, we find that in approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the cases the juvenile is safe in assuming that his 
court record will not be divulged. This, of course, would enable 
him to escape detection more easily if he wanted to lie about his court 
record when he tried to enter the service. 

Question. Have there been any instances in your court in the last 
year where the probation period of a delinqueit was waived on the 
condition that he enlist in some branch of the armed services? 
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Fifty-nine percent of the judges indicated that they had engaged 
in this practice. While there are armed services regulations which 
forbid the recruitment of boys released from probation in order to 
enlist in the services, we know that in many, many cases this fact jg 
either not made known to the recruiter or the recruiter accepts the 
boy’s statement without further checking, and a boy with inadequate 
treatment is allowed to enter the service. 

When asked to pinpoint the specific acts that should keep a boy in 
or out of the service, 40 percent of the judges indicated that it is not 
the specific act but the question that should be answered is, “What 
does the act mean in the boy’s total behavior pattern?” While some 
thought that acts of sexual perversion or assaulting and aggressive 
behavior should make a person ineligible for service, they agreed 100 
percent that the services should take into consideration the opinions 
of professional people from the fields of probation, parole, and insti- 
tutional work in the initial determination of eligibility for service. 

Question. To your knowledge have there been many instances in 
your jurisdiction of former juvenile delinquents being rejected for mili- 
tary service, even though in your opinion they have been sufficiently 
rehabilitated? 

Forty percent of the judges replied that they were aware of such 
instances and some dited this as one of the reasons they do not coop- 
erate with recruiters and provide them with information. 

Question. Do you feel that a tour of military service has a rehabili- 
tative effect on a former juvenile delinquent? 

Sixty percent of the ‘adlioet gave an unqualified “‘yes.” The remain- 
ing judges qualified their statements, the majority indicating that it 
depended on the type of delinquent and whether, for example, there 
was an apparent need for an orderly, disciplined life. The point they 
made once again was to determine on the basis of past behavior which 
delinquents had a good prognosis for successful military service. 

In requesting suggestions as to how we can alleviate the problem 
of misbehavior of former delinquents in the Armed Forces, a fourth 
of the judges made a plea for better initial selection procedures of the 
type which the subcommittee has been proposing. At the proposed 
hearings of the subcommittee in early 1959, we hope to accomplish 
much to bring about the further development of superior selective 
devices by the Armed Forces. 

In interviewing recruiters among the various services, we became 
aware of the fact that the existing regulations concerning the recruit- 
ment of former delinquents are many times overlooked by individual 
recruiting officers, depending, for example, on their quota needs for 
any particular period. We had the suspicion that many times former 
delinquents were taken into the service with ineffectual attempts on 
the part of the recruiter to determine whether or not the individual 
had a record. Confirmation of this was supplied the subcommittee 
by the Personnel Research Branch, Personnel Research and Proce- 
dures Division, of the Adjutant General’s Office. In an examination 
of the enlistment records and civilian criminal histories of 212 military 
prisoners sentenced to punitive-type discharges, it was found that 
while 19, or 9 percent, of the 212 cases had at one time indicated 8 
record of offenses prior to entering the service, 193 men, or 91 percent, 
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entered the service without indicating a record of prior offenses. A 
recheck, however, with civilian authorities (which probably was not 
thoroughly done in the first place) indicated that 62 men, or 32 percent, 
had a prior record of civilian offenses. While the subcommittee real- 
jes that a percentage of these men may have been taken into the 
service even after every reasonable effort was made by the recruiter 
to derive such information, on the basis of ovr interviews we feel 
that many times the rec ruiter was not as thorough as he should have 
been. The subcommittee therefore recommends that each branch of 
the service take steps to insure that recruiting officers exhaust all pos- 
sible sources of information in the community that might reveal an 

offender or delinquency record on the part of anyone they recruit into 
the services. 

During our interviews with recruiters from the various services, 
the subcommittee became aware of the fact that there are great 
discrepancies between (1) what the regulations apparently mean, (2) 
interpretations given them by different recruiters within any one serv- 
ice, and (3) interpretations given similar regulations by recruiters in 
diferent services. For example, two Air Force recruiters when asked 
for their definition of moral turpitude admitted that they had con- 
eocted their own definition, which included certain serious offenses. 
What it amounted to was that if the offense sounded bad, it was 
considered moral turpitude. 

When asked their definition of civil restraint, it developed that a 
boy who was kept in detention pending court hearing but at the 
hearing was not adjudicated delinquent would be considered as 
having undergone civil restraint, whereas a boy not kept in detention 
pending court hearing but who was subsequently declared to be 
delinquent by the court and placed on probation is viewed as never 
having been under civil restraint. 

In addition to many other conflicting statements over the regula- 
tions regarding enlistment and waiver, the recruiters volunteered the 
information that there is confusion in their own minds and on the 
part of other recruiters as to the exact intent and meaning of the 
regulations. Differences were also found in interpretations of the 
various regulations at higher levels of the Army recruitment setup. 
For example, the term “civil restraint’ is interpreted somewhat 
differently at one recruiting and induction station for an Army area 
than at the headquarters command of that area. We were told that 
the following situations are viewed as constituting civil restraint 
(CR) or not constituting civil restraint (NCR) by officers at (1) a 
recruiting and induction main station, and (2) the corresponding cae 
headquarters. 








Main Army 
Situation station head- 
quarters 
Arrested, temporarily held in detention.....-...--....-------2-+-----+-------+--- NOR, .s.5 CR. 
mmanrameepaantien WinMn iii TBRR TEE no as ne re es gee | NOR. wes CR, 
Committed to institution... Fekadh Act ladies Soke ts So a ee | OR atin CR. 
RMR fogs oe i ae ee a aes ee ee 2 Ge veisiek: | CR. 
Placed in custody of Welfare Departm« nt (not re quired to report to probation | 

officer) __ See ee | eee CR. 
Placed in cus stody of relative (not re quired to report to probation officer) | NCR CR 
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An example of failure to adhere to the regulations as they were 
written was found at a naval recruiting station. The Navy recruiter 
in charge told members of the subcommittee staff that in all except 
extreme cases it is decided at the main station whether a man’s adjust. 
ment since his juvenile offense or offenses is such as to permit him to 
enlist. This is contrary to section 5D of Naval Recruiting Servieg 
Instruction 220.3, which stipulates that juveniles who commit certain 
offenses must have a request for waivers forwarded to the appro- 
priate director of Navy recruiting for decision. This practice is not 
followed, however, as enlistment is granted at the main station. The 
term “civil restraint” at this Navy main station is construed as 
restraint in an institution after a court hearing. This differs from 
other interpretations outlined above, which have included probation, 
arrest before court hearing, and detention in the juvenile detention 
facilities prior to a court hearing. 

We were shown the record of a boy currently being processed and 
it was indicated that in all likelihood he would be accepted for enlist- 
ment. ‘This person had a series of approximately six speeding offenses 
and one red light offense. One of the speeding offenses was speeding 
and colliding and leaving the scene of an accident. He was also in- 
volved in a larceny case which was nolle prossed, the victim having 
refused to press charges. While this technically is equivalent to having 
no record at all, it did appear that further investigation into the 
boy’s background was warranted. At the least the boy’s case should 
have been forwarded to the inspector of recruiting and a waiver 
requested. It was indicated that this would not be done, however, 
and that in most cases of this type the recruiting main station accepts 
the boy for enlistment. 

From the above-mentioned examples it is obvious that except in 
extreme cases there is no uniform policy in existence among those 
interviewed for taking into the Armed Forces former delinquents or 
youthful offenders. While there are many factors which militate 
against setting up a perfect system, such as uncooperative juvenile 
courts, overeager recruiters, large monthly quotas, conflicting State 
laws, and a large amount of honest confusion as to the interpretation 
of the regulations, the subcommittee feels that it is imperative that 
the Department of Defense at the very least reevaluate their waiver 
system and take a look at the regulations with an eye toward uni- 
formity of interpretation among all branches and within any one 
branch. 

At the present time each of the three major branches of our Armed 
Forces has underway a project aimed at selecting those individuals 
who will perform well in future military service. For example, the 
Navy has a delinquency research project at Camp Elliott in San Diego, 
Calif. The Air Force at Lackland Air Force Base is making a study 
of each enlisted man during 4 weeks of basic training and for 2 months 
afterward. The Air Force study involves tests, questionnaires, and 
interviews by social workers, plus interviews by psychologists and 
psychiatrists of those airmen who were recommended by social work- 
ers, peer rating by members of the soldier’s unit, and rating by non- 
commissioned officers who supervise the soldier. The Army in recent 
years has developed at one of their bases an evaluation team composed 
of people in the behavioral sciences that makes a study of each first 
offender stationed at the base and then determines whether or not 
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he is fit for continued military service. All of these efforts are con- 
cerned with men who are already in the service and who have, there- 
fore, cost the Government considerable sums of money and much time 
and effort in terms of courts-martial, stockade time, etc. The sub- 
committee feels that the next obvious development i is a system whereby 
an evaluation team can determine future successes in the service prior 
to a person’s actually being inducted and exposed to costly training. 
It has been admitted by experts interviewed both in and out of the 
Armed Forces that the information that could be derived from the 
unfinished Air Force study mentioned above could provide all of the 
Armed Forces with a valuable tool in the setting up of such selective 
criteria for prognosticating future behavior in the Armed Forces. 


yvI. A PROPOSED STUDY OF THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE TREAT- 
MENT AND REHABILITATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


We are indebted for the following section of the report to Mr. 
Ernest A. Mitler, former special counsel to the subcommittee, who 
conducted its investigation of training schools and continued to work 
with the subcommittee after his resignation in order to conclude our 
work in this area. His determination to seek out the facts led to the 
discovery of certain practices by a minority of institutions such as 
the use of corporal punishment. By bringing this and other equally 
detrimental situations into the light of the public hearings we hope 
that many of these practices will be abolished. However, the main 
objective of the investigation was much larger in scope—a determina- 
tion of how our State training schools are functioning in the total 
rehabilitation picture. 


Need for reevaluation of the role of State correctional schools in the 
community 


During the last 2 years the staff of the subcommittee has con- 
ducted a field investigation of State correctional schools and resi- 
dential treatment centers for delinquent young people. A public 
hearing was held in Washington, D.C. on March 4, 1958, at which 
some of the subcommittee’s findings were presented. These initial 
findings have led the subcommittee to recommend that a compre- 
hensive study be conducted to determine the most effective and con- 
structive role which State correctional schools can play in the delin- 
quency field under existing community conditions. Not only should 
the functions of the institutions be reevaluated but a fresh and 
positive program should be developed for helping youngsters who 
must be committed from juvenile courts to some sort of institutional 
life. The present approach of depending almost exclusively in com- 
mitment cases upon State correctional schools rather than assisting 
these young people to adjust to the community has resulted, in many 
instances, in a further intensification of the basic problems that 
caused them to come into conflict with socie ty. 

It is important to know with some degree of certainty how often 
the results of an institutional program have had a negative rather 
than a positive result. Juvenile court judges, more by lack of alterna- 
tive than by choice, automatically assume that after repeated offenses 
the most difficult, incorrigible, and antisocial youngsters should be 
committed to State correctional schools. This function is performed 
by the juvenile court judges with great reluctance. The philosophy 
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behind this approach is that a juvenile correctional school has the 
potential for helping to change the inner values of antisocial youngsters 
so that, after release from an institution, they can live in harmony with 
their communities; and, further, that the schools will teach discipline 
a vocation, and the habits of an orderly and well-regulated life. If jn 
the majority of cases the proposed study should reveal that. these 
goals are not being achieved to any substantial degree, then there 
should be an immediate and complete reevaluation of the appropriate 
role of these institutions in our community. Whether the State 
correctional schools are achieving the prescribed, long-range objec. 
tives is completely unknown. ‘This is partly due to the inherent 
difficulty in determining on a statistical basis the success or failure of 
any treatment program involving human beings. 

Another reason for this serious lack of vital information is that 
social agencies, juvenile court judges and probation officers, as well 
as institutional directors, often tend to fragmentize their functions, 
They often judge their failure or success in terms of the internal and 
mechanical efficiency of ther particular agency, court, or department, 
rather than the long-range impact on the juvenile with whom they 
have worked. All of these community agencies are, quite naturally, 
concerned with meeting their particular, immediate and direct respon- 
sibilities. Although they have contact at one point with the juvenile 
who eventually will be committed to a State correctional school, 
located perhaps several jundred miles from their agency, their greatest 
concern, of course, is with the impact of their particular agency on the 
youngster. What occurs at a State correctional school is likely to 
seem remote from the intensely pressing daily problems with which 
all agencies are confronted. From the point of view of the juvenile 
who has been processed through most of these agencies and then to 
the State correctional school, on the other hand, it is one, united, 
overall program. 

In the latter part of 1957, an Illinois juvenile court judge found it 
necessary to commit boys to the State correctional school at the rate 
of 100 a month. These commitments were made despite the fact that 
the director of the boys’ school persistently advised the judge that his 
institution and staff could not conduct an effective treatment program 
and absorb the large intake resulting from these new commitments. 
The school was compelled to release boys from 4 to 5 months pre- 
maturely in order to secure living space for new arrivals. This caused 
a serious breakdown in the institution’s program and, finally, the 
resignation of its directors. 

This is an illustration of the compartmentalized thinking in which 
agencies operating on different phases of the delinquency problem 
insulate themselves from the final, overall, long-range result. The 
Illinois judge was concerned with performing his duty correctly 
within the orbit and immediate jurisdiction of his court, but was 
oblivious to the consequences of his decisions upon a related agency, 
namely the correctional school. 

Recently, the director of a boys’ training school refused to accept 
for admission 20 boys who arrived by truck from a nearby large city 
under commitment to the institution. It was necessary to retur 
the boys to the juvenile court and place them all on probation after 
the director had explained to the judge that his physical facilities 
could not absorb any additional boys. Fortunately, in this instance, 
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the incident precipitated a move toward the modernization and ex- 
ansion of the correctional school. 

The survey found that some institutional directors were essentially 
concerned with keeping their physical establishment neat and clean, 
minimizing the number of runaways, and making a favorable impres- 
son upon official visitors. This occasional overemphasis on the 
mechanics of operating an institution is readily understandable. 
The director’s professional competency is more likely to be judged 
by ranking State officials by the degree that his wards conform to 
the school’s rules and regulations than by the extent the school has 
helped to develop inner controls and values that will be the spring- 
board for an adjusted and happy life in the community. ‘Tradition- 
ally, a good correctional school director is one who keeps down the 
number of runawavs, doesn’t ask for a large budget, and receives 
no statewide publicity for scandals or riots at his institution. 

There has been a radical departure from this unconstructive 
attitude 1 in the past 10 years, but nonetheless it was the staff’s observa- 
tion in visiting some of the State correctional schools that there was a 
greater emphasis placed on the mechanical part of the institution’s 
same rather than on the rehabilitative and treatment process. 
This fact alone is a compelling reason for the far-reaching, long-range 
study urged by the subcommittee on the role of the State correctional 
school in our communities. 

Contrary to popular beliefs, the subcommittee staff found relatively 
few violently antisocial young gangsters in the population of the 
correctional se ‘hools visited. In several States there was not a single 
girl in the girls’ training school who had committed acts which would 
have constituted crimes if they had been adults. In fact, in almost 
all of the girls’ correctional schools, the overwhelming percentage of 
the girls were involved in some form of sexual problem. Only an 
extremely small percentage in any of the State girls’ schools had 
committed acts of violence or had participated in homicide, robberies, 
or other major crimes. Many of the girls were runaways from home, 
orschool truants. In some of the State correctional schools for boys, 
as few as 5 to 10 percent of the overall school population had com- 
mitted acts of violence, assault or major aggression. Actually, many 
were children from broken homes and had committed some trifling 
act resulting from their having no anchorage in their community. A 
substantial number were school truants or had been brought by their 
parents to court as incorrigibles. This large group at the State 
correctional schools could probably have remained in their own 
communities if there had been adequate treatment and agency 
resources there. 

The subcommittee staff found that combined into a single institu- 
tion, living often under one roof and one program, were emotionally 
disturbed childre +n, homeless boys who had committed no act against 
society, violent and belligerently antisocial delinquents, mentally 
defective boys, and even some youngsters who were psychotics. 
Although there are available some figures about recidivism, they do 
hot segregate the statistics regarding the hard-core delinquent group. 
Naturally, recidivism is not heavy amongst the substantial number of 
boys who are in correctional schools for truancy and other relatively 
mild behavior problems. There is evidence, however, if the figures 
tould be obtained about recidivism of the hard-core delinquent boys 
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who have been in State correctional schools, that the result would 
reflect on the inadequacy of the present institutional method of treating 
these juveniles. 

Although the juvenile correctional institutions are having a good 
degree of success with the non-hard-core delinquents, since these boys 
and girls benefit from the orderly kind of living and educational pro. 
gram offered by the State correctional school, there is a complete 
absence of affirmative statistical proof that these schools are achieving 
any genuine, long-range, positive result with the highly emotionally 
disturbed, antisocial and truly aggressive delinquents who are released 
from their care. 

These institutions, when initially established, were not created to 
cope with the wide variety of emotional and psychiatric problems 
with which they are confronted today, and a determination should be 
made in the proposed study as to whether these institutions, under 
their existing setup, have the inherent capacity to perform the highly 
technical and complex functions demanded of them by the community, 
Could they, even if properly staffed and with an adequate budget 
and free from patronage pressures to appoint to the staff persons whose 
only qualifications are political in nature, really under any circun- 
stances treat highly emotionally disturbed youngsters in the same 
institution with mentally defective boys and hard-core delinquents? 

There is in the very deep traditional feeling that emphasizes the 
correctional schools’ orderliness, discipline, immaculately kept quar- 
ters, the kind of approach which one would find in a boys’ military 
school. On the other hand, the social work profession and _psychia- 
trists have established the fact that regimentation and stern disci- 
pline, standing alone, are not going to achieve any constructive results 
with delinquents, emotionally disturbed boys and girls. <A certain 
degree of permissiveness and acting out is considered necessary in 
working with this type of delinquent. This presents correctional 
school administrative staffs with a dilemma. A desperate attempt 
is being made in many of these schools to superimpose on the tradi- 
tional custodial-punitive philosophy fragments of the permissive 
treatment program approach that has been developed by child 
psychiatrists. The directors are unwilling to surrender established 
techniques of control completely, but are anxious to use the benefits 
of the skills developed by the social sciences. As a consequence, the 
two deeply conflicting philosophies are functioning concurrently in 
many of these schools. 

To illustrate: A young psychologist was employed until recently 
at a State correctional school. Many of the boys with whom he was 
working were being subjected to an especially cruel form of corporal 
punishment which was imposed for a breach of some of the institu- 
tion’s numerous, and sometimes petty, rules. Although the psycholo- 
gist was happy and successful at his work, he was deeply concerned at 
the use of force to meet disciplinary problems by the school. The 
school director, impressed with the young man’s work, offered him the 
position of assistant director. One of the essential duties of the 
assistant director was to supervise personally the weekly admunistra- 
tion of corporal punishment. This punishment often consisted of 4 
severe beating in which a thick belt was used and which was carried 
out on a cot in a cell-like room. Reluctant to leave the school because 
of its otherwise outstanding and constructive program, the young 
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psychologist resigned, pointing out to the director that he could 
garcely work effectively as a psychologist with the boys if they per- 
gnally identified him as being one of the persons responsible for 
administering corporal punishment. He felt that this would only 
intensify the boys’ emotional problems. 

The proposed study should determine whether it is feasible to 
attempt to operate many different kinds of programs in the custodial 
type of State training school. Is it possible to superimpose the kind 
of program which is suitable and helpful to those who need highly 
individualized, intensive treatment with a regime that is useful for 
pormal boys who require only a sense of discipline before they return 
to the community? 

Should the highly emotional, disturbed youngsters who are not 
really seriously mentally ill be treated in a completely psychiatrically 
oriented surrounding separate and apart from the traditional State 
correctional school? Would it be wise to develop a specialized, small 
institution for this type of delinquent boy or girl under the juris- 
diction of the State department not essentially concerned with correc- 
tion but either with social welfare or mental health? Should the 
resent correctional school be reserved for the boys and girls who are 
om mild adjustment problems in the community and who can 
benefit from a short period of orderly, well-disciplined living? In 
turn, should a separate, security type of institution under the juris- 
diction of the State correctional departments be established for the 
extremely antisocial criminal type of youngster? 

An illustration of the way a State correctional school can function 
most usefully was brought to the attention of the subcommittee staff 
during a field visit. A great many of the boys at this institution had 
not attended public schools in their own communities because they 
were so backward in their schoolwork that they were apprehensive 
about being ridiculed by their school colleagues; moreover, most of 
the boys in this group had never worn shoes and did not know some 
of the most elementary principles of basic living and hygiene. At 
the State school, they were taught to read and write and were given 
vocational training which would be helpful to them upon their release. 
These boys, who were normal and in reality were only mildly delin- 
quent, benefited greatly by the programs at the State school since 
they were given the tools and equipment to meet some of the problems 
of life. Yet, this very same school had nothing positive to offer the 
bard-core delinquent boy or the emotionally disturbed youngster. 

Another problem that the subcommittee urges be more thoroughly 
studied is the adaptation of the techniques of psychiatry and psy- 
chology to the correctional school setting. Boys and girls who par- 
ticipate in an individualized treatment program with a school psy- 
thologist are often subjected to severe pressures and criticism from 
their colleagues. Any boy who leaves his group for an extended 
period of time with regularity to work with a psychologist is regarded 
asa possible “ratter’’ or ‘‘nut’’ by his school associates. The mores 
and cultural patterns of the correctional school population are regu- 
lated frequently by the boys, and their view of life is transferred to 
the institution from the city streets. They are suspicious of anyone 
who has sustained an intimate contact individually with the school 
administration. Therefore, using the standard techniques of in- 
dividualized treatment, which isolate youngsters from their cottage 
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group with regularity for psychological consultation, is often more 
damaging than helpful to the boys involved. 

The proposed study should exhaustively examine the ways in which 
the techniques of the social sciences—psychiatry and psychology— 
can be most effectively used in correctional schools or other insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents. The present method of simply 
ee hing to the staff, on a part-time or full-time basis, a psvchologist 

r psye hiatrist, often just out of school, to conduct several individual 
cecmeies a week with the most disturbed boys is not very helpful, 
This technique, it is found, frequently is met with resistance by the 
school population and even occasionally by the cottage parents who 
do not understand the contribution that individualized treatment 
may make in helping to adjust an emotionally disturbed youngster, 
It has already been proposed that in the correctional school setting, 
because competent, adequate staff are not available for individual 
therapy, the emphasis be placed on group treatment. In this way 
efforts of a limited staff can have a deeper impact on the school 
population, and the element of suspicion toward the boy who has been 
separated from the group will be removed. Whatever the appro- 
priate method, it is certain that superimposing methods of treatment 
that are suitable in an outpatient clinic in a large city onto a State 
correctional school surrounding is of a limited value unless adapted to 
the new setting. 
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AMENDING SECTION 204(b) OF THE FEDERAL PROPERTY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 TO EXTEND THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL-SERVICES TO 
PAY DIRECT EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH.THE UTILIZATION 
OF EXCESS REAL PROPERTY AND RELATED PERSONALTY, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McC.ettan, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


To accompany 8. 900] 


The Committee on Government Operations to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 900) to amend the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, to extend the authority of the Administrator of 
General Services to pay direct expenses in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of excess real property and related personalty, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report favorably thereon, with- 
out amendment, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 


S. 900 would amend section 204(b) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 388), as amended, 
(40 U.S.C. 485), by substituting the words “utilization of excess 
property and the disposal” for the word “dispositions.” 

This amendment would make it possible for the Administrator of 
General Services to pay direct expenses in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of excess real property. These expenses include appraisals and 
other costs incurred from the time the property is reported excess to 
the needs of Government, until such time as the General Services 
Administration lists the property as surplus for purposes of disposal. 


BACKGROUND 


On October 18, 1955, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
issued a directive, No. A-2, the purpose of which was to promote the 
maximum utilization of excess property by executive agencies. 
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The directive stated, “It is desirable that the Federal Government 
divest itself of real property holdings which are not needed,” and 
“Substantial net savings to the Government would result if properties 
used for essential purposes were sold at their current market values 
and other suitable properties of substantially lower current values 
were substituted for them.’ 

Subsequently, the General Services Administration was informed by 
the ¢ ‘omptroller General that the present law does not give the Ad- 
ministrator authority to carry out the objectives of the directive, 
Under existing law, appraisal fees cannot be paid because there is no 
assurance that excess property will be declared surplus. The law 
limits the use of the funds “to pay direct expenses incurred for the 
disposition of surplus property,” but does not permit the expenditure 
of funds to determine the fair market value or best use of the property 
while still in an excess classification. 

To carry out the objectives of directive A-2, the General Services 
Administrator needs to have authority to use funds set aside in 9 
separate fund in the U.S. Treasury, as provided under section 204(b) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to pay direct expenses incurred for fees of appraisers, 
appraisals of property, and other expenses when property is declared 
excess to the needs of a Government agency 

The Administrator of General Services reported that this change 
in the law will bring about efficiency and economy in determining 
future use of excess property. 

The Administrator further reported to the Committee that- 

1. Experience has shown that determination of future use can best 
be accomplished after careful appraisal of excess real property; 

Accurate and fair appraisal made promptly when property is 
declared excess insures neither undue i impairment nor undue augmen- 
tation of the funds of the holding ageney and the transferee agency; 

3. Using the early appraisal will save time in final disposal of prop- 
erty when it has been declared surplus; and 

4. By voiding delay in property disposal, it will cut the costs for 
protection and maintenance of property. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


There is attached hereto, and made a part of this report, favorable 
comments submitted to the committee by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Wash , D.C., January 9, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Ntxon, 

President of the Senate 

Washingion, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Presipent: There is transmitted herewith for 
referral to the appropriate committee, a draft bill prepared by this 
agency, to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to extend the authority of the Administrator of General 
Services to pay direct expenses in connection with the utilization of 
excess real property and related personalty, and for other purposes. 
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This proposal is a part of the legislative program of the General 
Services Administration for 1959. 

The amendment is intended to further the economic objectives of 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and 
the general — prescribed by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
in Circular No. A-2, dated October 18, 1955, copy enclosed, to pro- 
mote the maximum utilization of excess property by executive agen- 
cies. ‘The amendment would authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to obligate and pay out of the proceeds set aside from the 
disposition of surplus real property direct expenses incurred from the 
time the property is reported as excess to GSA by executive agencies 
in accordance with section 202 of the said act. 

The Comptrolle r General of the United States in his letter of June 

1948, in reply to our letter of May 16, copies enclosed, points out 
th lack of statutory authority to accomplish this objective. The 
letters also disclose both the bac ‘kground and the need for our pro- 
posed legislation, 

This agency urges prompt and favorable consideration of the 
enclosed draft bill, which will not increase budgetary expenditures. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLoete, Administrator. 


IXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
SUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCue ian. 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
US. Senate, Wash ington, DA rs 


My pear Mr. CuairMan: This is in or to your letter of 
February 9, 1959, requesting a report on S. 900, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 204(b) of the Federal Property and Adwiniaaaiteed Services 
Act of 1949 to extend the authority of the Administrator of General 
Services to pay direct expe nses in connection with the utilization 
of excess real property and related personalty, and for other purposes. 

S. 900 would authorize the Administrator of General Services to 
obligate and pay out of the proceeds set aside from disposal of surplus 
real property direct expenses incurred for fees of appraisers e mployed 
to determine the fair market value of excess real property. Section 
204(b) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, authorizes the use of such funds, at the present 
ume, only for those direct expenses incurred for the disposition of 
surplus property. 

Most excess real property eventually is declared surplus and there- 
fore becomes eligible under the present statute for appraisals financed 
from proceeds of surplus sales. The principal effect of S. 900 would 
be to permit appraisals to be made promptly after property is re- 
ported excess, instead of waiting several months until the property 
has been declared surplus. 

We believe it highly desirable that professional appraisals of the 
fair market value of real property be obtained as soon as possible 
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after the property is reported excess. Availability of information as 
to the value of real property for its highest and best use at that time 
would permit early determination as to whether the best interests of 
the Government would be served by further Federal use of the 
property. 

At the present time, appraisals of real property are made only after 
the property has first been screened for other Federal use and it has 
been determined that the property is no longer needed by the Goy- 
ernment. Screening and appraising are time-consuming procedures, 
General Services Administration estimates that, by having appraisals 
made at the time excess property is being scre ‘ened, up to 4 months 
can be saved in the time it takes to dispose of unneeded property 
after it has been declared excess. This would reduce substantially 
the costs of maintenance and protection of property pending its 
disposition. 

For the above reasons, we favor enactment of S. 900. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puituip S. HuGues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McC iewuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Your letter of February 9, 1959, requests 
our views on S. 900 to amend section 204(b) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to extend the authority of 
the Administrator of General Services to pav direct expenses in connee- 
tion with the utilization of excess real property and related personalty, 
and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation is an item in the General Services Adminis- 
tration’s legislative program for 1959. <A draft of the proposal was 
forwarded to the President of the Senate on January 9, 1959, with 
request for referral to the appropriate committee. The reasons for 
sponsoring the item are contained in the January 9, 1959, letter, copy of 
which has been enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLorre, Administrator, 


ComPpTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wash ington, March 16, 1959. 

Hon. Joun L. McCrie.uan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Your letter dated March 12, 1959, requests 
our comments on S. 900. 

S. 900 would amend the second sentence of subsection (b) of section 
204 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 388), as amended (40 U.S.C. 485), by substituting the words 
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“ytilization of excess property and the disposal” for the word “dis- 
osition.”” 

The second sentence of subsection (b) presently authorizes the 
Administrator to use the proceeds from the disposition of surplus real 
and related personal property to the extent approved by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to pay the direct expenses incurred for 
the dispositions of surplus property for fees of appraisers, auctioneers, 
and realty brokers, and for advertising and surveying. S. 900 would 
authorize the Administrator to use such proc eeds, in addition to the 
foregoing purposes, for the “utilization of excess property.” 

It appears that the bill was introduced to permit the use of proceeds 
from the disposition of surplus real and related personal property for 
the payment of direct expenses incurred for appraisals of excess prop- 
erties. Legislation would be necessary for this purpose in view of 
General Accounting Office decision of June 4, 1958, B-136214, to the 
Administrator, General Services Administration, which held that fees 
of appraisers for appraising excess property could not properly be 
regarded as “direct expenses incurred for the disposition of surplus 
property” within the meaning of those words as used in section 204(b). 
We stated that at the time the property was declared excess it was not 
known whether the property ever would be declared surplus and sold 
as such; and in many instances it never was so declared and sold. 
The proceeds from the disposition of surplus property therefore may 
not presently be used to pay the direct expenses incurred for appraisals 
of excess property. 

Since the Congress has authorized this method of financing ap- 
praisals of surplus property and we see no substantial basis for dis- 
tinguishing between appraisals of excess property and appraisals of 
surplus property, we have no objections to financing the direct ex- 
penses incurred for the appraisals of excess ibe th from the pro- 
ceeds of sale of surplus real and related personal property as apparently 
proposed by S. 900. ‘The language of the bill, however, does. not. re- 
strict the expenses relating to excess property to appraisal fees and 
the Congress may want to consider more specific language. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as * 
ported, are shown as follows (matter omitted enclosed in brackets, 
new matter printed in italics, existing law in which no change is 
reported shown in roman): 


FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE Services AcT oF 1949 
* * * * * . * 


Sec. 204. (b) All the proceeds of such dispositions of surplus real 
and related personal property made by the Administrator of General 
Services shall be set aside in a separate fund in the Treasury. Not 
more than an amount to be determined quarterly by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget may be obligated from such fund by the 
Administrator to pay the direct expenses incurred for the [dispositions] 
utilization of [surplus] excess property and the disposal of surplus 
property under this Act for fees of appraisers, auctioneers, and realty 
brokers, and for advertising and surveying. 
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AMENDING THE FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 TO AUTHORIZE THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
GENERAL SERVICES TO MAKE CONTRACTS FOR CLEANING AND 
CUSTODIAL SERVICES FOR PERIODS NOT E2.CEEDING 5 YEARS 


Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCuettan, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


{To accompany S. 901} 


The Committee on Government Operations, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 901) to amend the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to make contracts for cleaning and custodial services for 
periods not exceeding 5 years, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon, without amendment, and recommend that the 
bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 


This bill would further amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 by authorizing the Administrator to 
enter into contracts with private concerns for cleaning, maintenance, 
eevator operation, and similar custodial services of Government 
buildings for periods not exceeding 5 years. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


This bill was introduced at the request of the Administrator of 
General Services, as a part of the GSA legislative program for 1959. 
The bill is identical to S. 1535 which was considered and reported 
by the committee during the 85th Congress. That bill was approved 
by the Senate but failed to be reported by the House Committee on 
Government Operations. ‘The purpose and objectives of the bill have 
been approved by the Bureau of the Budget and the General Account- 
ing Office. 

Under existing law, the Administrator is permitted to enter into 
leases for procurement of office space, for the accommodation of 
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Government agencies, for periods of time not exceeding 10 years, 
However, no authority of law or regulation exists for the procurement 
of cleaning or custodial services, elevator operation, or maintenanies 
of public buildings beyond 1 year. As a result, many buildings are 
cleaned and serviced by Government employees who are paid on an 
hourly rate in accordance with the area wage board rates of pay 
which in some instances could be serviced more economically if the 
Administrator had the authority contained in this bill. 

The Administrator has requested enactment of this proposal because 
it is believed that economy and efficiency will be possible, by permit- 
ting the execution of contracts with private concerns for such services 
in excess of 1 year but not exceeding 5 years’ duration. These ob- 
jectives will be possible in those areas where the number of Federal 
buildings are not large enough to obtain maximum efficiency from a 
full-time custodial force, or in those instances where the buildings are 
located in isolated areas, or where a centralized custodial staff would 
not be practicable or efficiency maintained. It is also believed that 
if this authority is granted, the Administrator will be in a position. to 
make cost and management surveys and, if convinced that savin 
can be effected and the service improved, he could solicit bids and 
execute multiple-year contracts for such services from private con- 
cerns. Under this procedure, savings could be effected because the 
contractor could amortize the cost of supplies and equipment over a 
5-year period, rather than on a single-year basis as is the customary 
practice at the present time. 

The Administrator states that this proposal may be considered as 
a tool for better management and custody of public buildings, and 
increase economy and efficiency in the maintenance and operation 
of Federal space, since in some areas it is quite possible that public 
building services can be obtained on a contractual basis for less money 
than is possible by the use of full-time Government employees. 

The staff is advised that the House Committee on Appropriations 
has considered the proposal to utilize private contractors for these 
services and has concurred in the recommendations of the Adminis- 
trator of General Services that legislation, as proposed by S. 901, be 
enacted to authorize the use of private contractors for cleaning and 
maintenance of public buildings. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


The staff has conferred with officials of the Bureau of the Budget, 
General Services Administration and the General Accounting Office 
regarding the need for agency comments on this bill and was informed 
that the recommendations submitted to the committee on an identical 
bill (S. 1535) during the 85th Congress are still appropriate and apply 
to this bill. The recommendations contained in those reports are 
inserted herein and made a part of this report. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Presipent: There is transmitted herewith, for re- 
ferral to the appropriate committee, a draft bill prepared by this 
agency to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
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Act of 1949 to authorize the Administrator of General Services to 
make contracts for cleaning and custodial services for periods not ex- 
ceeding 5 years. 

The bill is intended to increase economy and efficiency in the main- 
tenance and operation of Federal space by authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to make contracts for cleaning and cus- 
todial services for periods not exceeding 5 years. 

Under present law, the period of such contracts is limited to 1 fiscal 
year, the period of availability of appropriations made to the General 
Services Administration for such purposes. It is believed that au- 
thority to contract for a longer period will yield lower costs and more 
efficient service. . 

A maintenance contractor is required to furnish, under the contract, 
any equipment needed for performance of the job, such as delivery 
trucks, scrubbing machines, polishing machines, ladders, handtrucks, 
etc. A charge for the use of such equipment is, of course, included in 
the contract price to the Government. Over a longer period this 
item of annual cost would be reduced or absorbed. 

Where the Government makes annual contracts with the same or 
different contractors, the cost will generally be higher than under a 
contract for an assured, longer period of work. Moreover, each new 
contractor under an annual contract arrangement has to organize for 
the job and train new employees, so sacrificing the efficiency that 
comes from experience in doing the job. During this process, which 
usually takes some weeks, the Government has to put up with work 
by the new and inexperienced personnel which often produces results 
only slightly better than unsatisfactory. 

For these reasons, this agency urges prompt and favorable consid- 
eration of the draft bill 

The Bureau of the Budget advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLoere, Administrator. 


Executive OFrFicE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BureAv OF THE BupGeET, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCue ian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, 357 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This will acknowledge your letter of 
March 11, 1957, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on 
S. 1535, a bill to amend the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the Administrator of General Services 
to make contracts for cleaning and custodial services for periods not 
exceeding 5 years. 

The purpose of this legislation, which is sponsored by the General 
Services Administration, is to increase the maximum time period 
covered by contracts for cleaning and similar custodial services from 
1 year to 5 years. 

Under present law the General Services Administration finds itself 
inviting new bids each year which usually results in a new and differ- 
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ent contractor who has to recruit and train personnel for a period not 
exceeding 1 year. Efficiency sometimes suffers for weeks while such 
training is accomplished. Then, too, a contractor tends to amortize 
any necessary equipment at a very rapid rate thereby increasing the 
bid and cost to the Government. 

If contracts could be let for 5 years the inefficient and uneconomical 
practices bred by the current limitation could be substantially abol- 
ished. Amortization could be more properly distributed, recruitment 
and training would not be required on a wholesale basis annually, 
experience gained could more easily be retained, and a tendency on the 
part of any contractor to offer better bids w ould be enhanced when 
assured of work for more than 1 year. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends that your com- 
mittee give favorable consideration to this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Percy Rappaport, 
Assistant Director, 





CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 20, 1957, 
B-130994. 
Hon. Joun L. McCue wan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Further reference is made to your letter of 
March 11, 1957, requesting our views on S. 1535, which would author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to make contracts for clean- 
ing and custodial services for periods not exceeding 5 years. 

Existing law authorizes the Administrator of General Services to 
procure space by lease in or outside the District of Columbia for a 
period, not in excess of 5 years, for the aan . any se 2 agency, 
except the Post Office De partment (40 U.S.C. 37a, 40 U.S.C. 304c). 
The furnishing of custodial services caediar is Suen “ik the 
leasing of space and the granting of authority to enter into such 
contracts for a term of 5 years would be consistent with the Admin- 
istrator’s present leasing authority. Also, it appears that the enact- 
ment of S. 1535 would be beneficial to the United States since it should 
be possible to make a longer term custodial services contract at lower 
prices and on better terms than on a vear-to-year basis. 

Inasmuch as we perceive no sound basis for concluding that the 
contracting authority as provided for in the bill would be prejudicial 
to the Government’s interest, we offer no objection to favorable 
consideration of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


FepERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SeRvIcES AcT oF 1949, 
AS AMENDED 


* * * * * * 
Sec. 210(a) * * * 
* + - * * ” -” 


(13) to contract for cleaning, maintenance, elevator operation, and 
similar custodial services for periods not exceeding five years. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE RECEIPT AND DISBURSEMENT OF FUNDS, 
AND FOR CONTINUATION OF ACCOUNTS WHEN THERE IS A 
VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF THE DISBURSING OFFICER FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCue.uan, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


| REPORT 


[To accompany S. 902] 


The Committee on Government Operations, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 902) to provide for the receipt and disbursement of funds, 
and for continuation of accounts when there is a vacancy in the office 
of the disbursing officer for the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably thereon, 
without amendment, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to (1) change the title of the “disbursing 
clerk” to “disbursing officer” for the Government Printing Office; 
(2) in case of death, resignation, or separation from office, the deputy 
disbursing officer or another person designated by the Public Printer 
shall become acting disbursing officer for a period not exceeding 2 
months after such vacancy has occurred; (3) relieve the disbursing 
officer or his estate from responsibility for the acts of the deputy 
disbursing officer while acting in his place; and (4) make the deputy 
disbursing officer and his sureties responsible during the period in 
which he acts in the name of the former disbursing officer. 


BACKGROUND 


This bill is identical to S. 4010, which was reported by this commit- 
tee and passed the Senate on August 4, 1958, in the 85th Congress. 
The bill was not considered by the House of Representatives. This 
bill is also similar to legislation, Public Law 85-340, which was ap- 
proved March 15, 1958, providing for the issuance of checks and contin- 
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uation of accounts when there is a vacancy in the office of the disburs. 
ing officer for the Post Office Department. Similar provision is con- 
tained in the act of December 24, 1942, as amended by the act of 
August 1, 1947 (5 U.S.C., sec. 249(b)), in the case of the Treasury 
Departme nt disbursing offic er, and also with respect to the disbursing 
officer of each of the military departments (act of July 31, 1953. 
31 U.S.C. 103b; 67 Stat. 296). 

The act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1027; 31 U.S.C. 494), authorizes 
temporary appointments of employees to act in case of sickness or 
unavoidable absence of the disbursing officer of Gov ernment agencies: 
however, it does not cover death, resignation, or separation of such 
disbursing officer. 

This bill would insure (a) continuity of function for a maximum 
period of 2 months pending the appointment of a new disbursing 
officer by the Public Printer; (6) the execution of necessary documents; 
and (c) the distribution of ‘nameplates containing the facsimile sig- 
nature of the newly appointed disbursing officer 

It should also be noted that the bill relieves the deceased, se parated, 
or resigned disbursing officer, his estate or surety, from liability with 
respect to the continuation of accounts and the issuance of ¢ ‘hecks in 
his name. The Government is protected by the provisions of the bill, 
holding responsible the assistant disbursing officers, acting in his name, 
as well as their sureties. 

The committee is informed “‘: this bill was reviewed and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office, Treasury 
Department, and the Departme nt of Justice, before formal submission 
to the Congress. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 


There is attached hereto, and made a part of this report, comments 
and recommendations submitted to the committee by the Government 
Printing Office, together with communications received from the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Comptroller General of the United 
otates. 





U.S. GovernMENT PrintinG Orfrice, 
February 19, 1959, 
Hon. Joun L. McCie.uan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Wash ington, DC, 

Dear Senator McCriezan: This is in reply to your request as 
to our views regarding the provisions of S. 902, to provide for the 
receipt and disbursement of funds and for the continuation of accounts 
when there is a vacancy in the office of the disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office, and for other purposes, and our recom- 
mendations as to committee action. 

This bill would provide for issuance of checks and continuation of 
accounts in the name of the disbursing officer for the Government 
Printing Office in the case of his death, resignation, or separation 
from office. It would permit the deputy disbursing officer desig- 
nated by the Public Printer to continue to issue checks, make collec- 
tions and deposits, and to continue the accounts in the name of the 
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departed disbursing officer, for a period not to exceed the last day 
of the second month following the month in which such death, resig- 
nation, or separation from office shall occur, pending appointment of 
his successor. ‘The absence of such authority if an emergency should 
occur would cause a serious hardship and interfere with the operations 
of the Government Printing Office. 

The draft of the proposed bill had previously been reviewed by 
the Bureau of the Budget, who advised us that a similar bill relating 
to the Post Office Department was cleared by that office in 1957 with 
the approval of the Treasury Department, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Department of Justice. Also, we were advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that they had checked informally with the 
above agencies and that they have raised no objections. 

We are hopeful of favorable committee action as. this needed 
legislation has an important effect on our operations. 

Very truly yours, 
RayMOND BLATTENBERGER, 
Public Printer. 





Concress oF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
Washington, February 25, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCretuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCLeELLaAn: The provisions of the bill S. 902 have 
been thoroughly reviewed and considered, pursuant to the request in 
your letter of February 21, 1959. 

I believe the bill is sound and recommend that your committee 
consider its approval. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Cart Haypen, Chairman, 


ExecuTIvE OFFicre OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupGEt, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1959. 
Hon. Joun L. McCieuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This will acknowledge your letter of 
February 9, 1959, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on S. 
902, to provide for the receipt and disbursement of funds, and for 
continuation of accounts when there is a vacancy in the office of the 
disbursing officer for the Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes 

The bill would (1) change the title of the “disbursing clerk’ to 
“disbursing officer’? for the Government Printing Office; (2) provide 
for continuity in the disbursing office in the event of the death, 
resignation, or separation from office of the disbursing officer; (3) 
relieve the disbursing officer or his estate from responsibility for the 
acts of the deputy disbursing officer while acting in his place; and (4) 
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make the deputy disbursing officer and his sureties responsible during 
the period in which he acts in the name of the former disbursing 
officer. 

Existing law makes similar provision for continuity in the offices of 
other disbursing officers in Government, such as the Chief Disbursin 
Officer and regional disbursing officers of the Division of Disburse. 
ment, Treasury Department, and disbursing officers of the Post Office 
Department, and others. 

This office would have no objection to the enactment of this measure, 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiture S. HuGcues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, March 2, 1969, 
Hon. Jonn L. McCietuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Your letter of February 21, 1959, acknowl- 
edged February 24, requests our views on 8. 902. 

We believe that the enactment of S. 902 would forestall the con- 
fusion, delay, and additional expense to the United States that 
inevitably occurs when there is a death, resignation, or separation 
from office of the disbursing clerk of the Government Printing Office. 
We note that under the pending measure the disbursing clerk will be 
redesignated as the disbursing officer for the Government Printing 
Office. Inasmuch as the authority of the General Accounting Office 
and the personal financial responsibility of the affected disbursing 
officer and deputy disbursing officers would not be lessened by the 
proposed legislation, we see no objection to the favorable consideration 
of the bill. 

Similar legislation concerning the Chief Disbursing Officer, the mil- 
itary disbursing officers, and the disbursing officer for the Post Office 
Department is contained in the acts of December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 
1086), as amended by the act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 717, 5 
U.S.C. 249(b)), of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 296), and of March 15, 
1958 (72 Stat. 34). Also, legislation identical to S. 902 was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on January 22, 1959, under the desig- 
nation H.R. 3153; and on August 4, 1958, identical legislation in the 
form of S. 4010 of the 85th Congress, 2d session, passed the Senate. 

The requested additional copies of this report are enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEpH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OVERSEAS TEACHERS PAY AND 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES ACT 


Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 96] 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 96) to govern the salaries and personnel practices 
applicable to teachers, certain school officers, and other employees of 
the dependents schools of the Department of Defense in oversea 
areas, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with an amendment and recommend that the bill, 
as amended, do pass. 

AMENDMENT 


On page 13, line 4, the words “or to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2251-2267)” were inadvertently omitted in the bill as 
introduced and are therefore inserted as a committee amendment. 


PURPOSE 


The bill is designed to provide a system of personnel administra- 
tion for schoolteachers and certain school officers and other employees 
of the dependents schools operated by the Department of Defense in 
oversea areas comparable to the systems found in the majority of the 
public primary and secondary school jurisdictions in the United 
States. 

The proposed system recognizes and corrects deficiencies in the 
present system which the Department of Defense has identified and 
which long have been apparent. 
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STATEMENT 


mm 


:ue Department of Defense during the past school year operated 
223 elementary schools and 76 secondary schools in oversea areas 
where military personnel are stationed. These schools were attended 
by over 100,000 students and employed some 3,900 teachers. A 
program of comparable size is expe cted for the foreseeable future. 

The purpose of these schools is to provide children of our military 
and civilian personnel stationed overseas an elementary and sec ondary 
education equal to the schooling that would otherwise be available to 
them in the United States. 

Most of the problems that exist stem from the fact that the teachers 
are employed under civil service laws designed for full-time employees, 
The application of these laws to teachers has created a number of 
problems mainly because their services are required for only the 9 to 
10 months which constitute the school year 

Among the major problems are the following: 

First, because the school year covers only 9 or 10 months, teachers 
receive ‘only nine-twelfths or ten-twelfths of their established annual 
salary, for there is no authority under which they can be paid during 
vacation periods. 

Second, unless annual leave is available and is used for the purpose, 
teachers are not paid for school recess periods, such as at ‘Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter. 

Third, oversea differentials and allowances are discontinued during 
such recess periods, if the teachers are placed in a leave-without-pay 
status. 

Fourth, there is no authority in law to equate the pay of teachers 
to their academic background and qualifications, in accordance with 
the general practices in the United States. 


FEATURES OF PROPOSED SYSTEM 


The bill would exempt teachers and certain school officers and other 
employees from the Classification Act and permit their salaries to be 
fixed by the Secretary of Defense, taking into account rates of com- 
pensation for similar positions in the United States. 

The bill exempts these employees from the Sick and Annual Leave 
Act and establishes a system of sick and emergency leave similar to 
that provided teachers in the District of Columbia schools. 

Finally, the bill provides an equitable method of handling the 
quarters allowances, cost-of-living allowances, and related matters 
under regulations to be prescribed by the President. 


BACKGROUND 


Public hearings were held July 14, 1958, on S. 3460, a bill identical 
in purpose but somewhat different in verbiage. Favorable testimony 
was received from the Department of Defense, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Overseas Teachers Association. There was no 
adverse testimony from any source. 

The bill was reported to the Senate on July 29, 1958, and passed 
without dissent on August 5, 1958. However, no action was taken in 
the House. 
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The chairman and the executive director of the committee personally 
inspected 10 dependent school installations in the European theater 
and talked with hundreds of the teachers during the recess period 
last year. A report has been given the committee showing an urgent 
need for immediate action on the proposed legislation. Many tech- 
nical amendments have been made to the proposal as the result of 
suggestions studied during this inspection trip. 

The administration renewed its request for legislation on December 
11, 1958, at which time revised language was submitted and intro- 
duced as S. 96. 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
Section 1 


Provides a short title for the act. 


Section 2 
Defines terms used in the act. 


Section 3 


Amends the Classification Act of 1949 by adding a new clause to 
section 202 of that act which will exempt from the provisions of that 
act “teachers” and “teaching positions” as defined in this act. 


Section 4 

Provides that the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe regulations 
governing the establishing of positions, the fixing of rates of compen- 
sation, the conditions of employment, and the length of the school 
year. 

Section 5 

Provides that the Secretary of each military department shall com- 
ply with applicable law, the regulations of the Secretery of Defense, 
and this act in the application of employment and salary practices, 
Section 6 

(a) Provides, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, for leave to be earned by employees (other than substitute 
teachers) covered by the act, at the rate of 1 day for each calendar 
month or part thereof of the school year, up to a maximum of 10 days 
in a school year, and for an accumulation of not more than 75 days 
of such leave. 

(b) Provides that Saturdays, Sundays, regularly scheduled holidays, 
and administratively authorized nonwork days shall not be days of 
leave for the purposes of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Provides, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, that leave earned or credited under this section may be 
used as maternity leave, when the employee is ill, when there is a 
contagious disease or death in the immediate family, or in the case of a 
pressing personal emergency; except that 3 days of such leave may be 
granted during a school year for any purpose. 

(d) Provides for crediting annual and sick leave which an employee 
has when his position is brought under this act or when he is trans- 
ferred, promoted, or reappointed, without break in service, from a 
position under a different leave system to a position subject to this act. 
The annual leave so credited is not to be included in the leave pro- 
vided under subsection (a) of section 6, but shall be used under 
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regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the military department 
concerned. Neither the sick leave credited nor the leave earned 
pursuant to this act shall become the basis for a lump-sum payment 
either upon separation or transfer from a position subject to this act, 

(e) Provides that an employee subject to the act when credited 
with 75 or more days of leave (other than annual leave) may not earn 
additional leave until the amount of such leave to his credit is reduced 
to less than 75 days. 

(f) Provides for liquidation of annual leave to an employee’s credit 
upon separation from the service, in the manner prescribed by the act 
of December 21, 1944. 

g) Provides for the transfer of any annual leave and leave credited 
under this act, under regulations of the Civil Service Commission, 
when an employee is transferred, promoted, or reappointed to a 
position under a different leave system. 


Section 7 

Provides, under regulations prescribed by or under authority of the 
President, for quarters, quarters allowance, and the storage of house- 
hold effects and personal possessions with provision for repayment by 
the employee of actual moneys received or the value of the quarters 


and storage facilities in the event of failure to fulfill the teaching 
contract. 


Section 8 

Provides, under regulations prescribed by or under the authority of 
the President, for the payment of cost-of-living allowances in accord- 
ance with existing law. 

Section 9 

Provides a method for the conversion of annual rates of compen- 
sation under the Classification Act. 
Section 10 

Specifies that the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 and the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 shall not apply to employees in 
positions covered by this act. 

This section provides, also, that under specified conditions em- 
ployees subject to this act may accept employment during regular 
recess periods without regard to the dual compensation act. °F urther, 
it is provided that such recess employment shall have no effect on the 
employee’s insurance under the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act or benefits under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


Section 11 


Provides a necessary savings provision to protect employees during 
the period of transition until appropriate action is taken under this 
act. 


Section 12 
Establishes necessary effective dates. 
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GENERAL COMMENT 


The Comptroller General makes three observations in regard to the 
bill. 

The first suggests that the report make clear the intent of the com- 
mittee as to whether or not leave earned under the act ‘‘constitutes 
the basis of a lump-sum payment when the employee finally is sepa- 
rated.” ‘The report in commenting on section 6(d) of the bill states: 


“Neither the sick leave credited nor the leave earned pur- 
suant to this Act shall become the basis for a lump-sum pay- 
ment either upon separation or transfer from a position sub- 
ject to this Act.” 


The second comment points out that the bill contains no provision 
relating to leave that may be earned and unusued by an employee in 
a position in which he may be employed during a school recess period. 
The Department of Defense assured the committee that such employ- 
ment would not be of sufficient length to result in the earning of annual 
leave and that any sick leave which might be earned and unused in 
such position would be creditable to the employee in accordance with 
section 6. The Comptroller General agrees that in the light of this 
explanation no change in language is necessary. 

The third comment relates to the matter of insurance under the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act. The Department of 
Defense has indicated that appointments to positions of the type 
herein concerned will be such as not to give rise to the question posed 
by the Comptroller General. 


AGENCY VIEWS 


Following is the letter from the Department of Defense requesting 

this legislation and reports of other agencies concerned: 
Tue Secretary oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 11, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: There is forwarded herewith a draft of 
legislation to govern the salaries and personnel practices for teachers, 
certain school officers, and other employees of the dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense in foreign countries, and for other 
purposes. 

This proposed legislation is a part of the Department of Defense 
legislative program for 1959 and the Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that it has no objection to its submission for the consideration of the 
Congress. It is recommended that it be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the legislation is to provide a system for personnel 
administration for schoolteachers and certain school officers and other 
employees of the dependents schools of the Department of Defense 
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in foreign areas comparable to the type of system found in the majority 
of the public primary and secondary school jurisdictions in the United 
States and in the District of Columbia. ‘The proposed system wil] 
eliminate many of the difficulties resulting from the present applica- 
tion of certain civil service rules and regulations and of the Classifica- 
tion Act and the Annual and Sick Leave Act to such personnel, for 
which they are not appropriate. 

The Department of Defense operates 292 schools in foreign areas 
employing approximately 3,360 teachers. 

‘Teachers are hired under civil service excepted appointment pro- 
cedures and their positions are subject to the Classification Act and 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended. They are 
transported overseas under authority of Public Law 600, 79th Con- 
gress, the Administrative Expenses Act; are eligible for appropriate 
differentials and allowances as provided in section 207 of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949, as amended by section 
104 of the Supplemental Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1949 (62 Stat. 1205), and are subject to the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act. 

Teachers’ services are required only for the school term and they 
can be paid only for periods of actual work plus the time required for 
transportation to and from the oversea post. Their appointment 
papers specify that they will be paid at the rate of the annual salary 
fixed in the Classification Act for their grade, but because they work 
less than the full year their actual school year salary is somewhat 
less than the annual salary. Although every attempt is made to 
explain this at the time of employment, it continues to be misunder- 
stood and is a source of dissatisfaction on the part of the teachers. 

Being subject to civil service rules and regulations regarding pay 
and leave, teachers are considered to be in a pay status only when 
actually working or when on earned annual or sick leave. Most 
teachers have less than 3 years of service, and consequently earn 
annual leave at the rate of 13 days per year. Leave cannot be 
advanced to them. Therefore, when the school recess periods for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter arrive, some of the teachers 
do not have enough annual leave to cover the periods when they are 
not working. They are placed on leave without pay for a part of 
the time. When on leave without pay, they do receive the quarters 
allowance, but are not entitled to receive the differentials and cost- 
of-living allowances which may be authorized for the foreign post 
to which they are assigned. 

Teachers in most school jurisdictions inside the United States are 
accorded an annual contract which specifies an annual rate of pay 
for so many days of actual teaching. It is understood that they will 
not be on duty during regular school recess periods. They are not 
normally granted annual leave, but rather certain sick leave privi- 
leges and a number of days of emergency leave to be taken when 
and if required. 

It is also common practice in school systems to give recognition to 
the special qualifications of teachers in determining their rate of pay. 
A teacher with a master’s degree is usually given a higher rate of 
compensation than a teacher with a bachelor’s degree. These prac- 
tices are so common and so generally accepted that teachers question 
the fact that they are not followed in oversea dependents schools of 
the Department of Defense. 
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These factors were recognized in the District of Columbia school 
system when, in 1947, the Congress approved a Teachers Salary Act, 
and, in 1951, a Sick and Emergency Leave Act, applying to teachers 
and other school personnel in the District. The same conditions 
which influenced the decision to provide these special pay and leave 
authorities for the District of Columbia schools prevail in the over- 
sea dependents schools of the Department of Defense. 

The proposed legislation would exempt teachers and certain school 
officers and other employees of the dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment from the Classification Act of 1949. The compensation of such 
personnel would then be fixed under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, taking into account rates of compensation for 
similar positions in the United States. The satisfactory experience 
of the Department of Defense in fixing the compensation of more than 
one-half of its civilian employees under a comparable flexible authority 
has demonstrated the soundness and workability of this method of 
determining pay. 

In addition, the legislation would provide a program of sick and 
emergency leave similar to that provided for comparable personnel 
in the District of Columbia ochnul seit, 

The legislation would also authorize free quarters or a quarters 
allowance or storage of household effects and personal effects at 
Government expense during summer recess in the case of those teachers 
and officials who sign a renewal agreement and who report for work 
at the beginning of the subsequent school year. This would encourage 
teachers to continue employment by protecting them from unusual 
living expenses occasioned by foreign employment during the summer 
recess when they are not normally in a pay status. 

Quarters, quarters allowances, cost-of-living allowances, and foreign 
post differentials would be authorized under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense. It is contemplated that the same 
differentials and allowances authorized for all oversea employees 
would continue to be authorized for teachers. This provision is 
necessary because of technicalities in the law. 

The Secretary of Defense would also prescribe regulations to govern 
the conditions of employment and the length of the schoo! year in 
oversea dependents schools. 

The proposed legislation will not apply to those officials, such as 
most principals, whose work situation is such as to require full-time 
services and whose position may properly be covered by the civil 
service rules and regulations. 

Employees affected by the proposed legislation would continue to be 
entitled to the benefits of the Civil Service Retirement Act (or OASI, 
as appropriate), the Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, 
the Federal Employees Compensation Act, and the transportation 
provisions of Public Law 600, 79th Congress. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation would overcome the serious 
objections to the present system; would place the schoolteacher per- 
sonnel program of the Department of Defense on a par with that found 
in the more progressive school jurisdictions inside the continental 
United States; and would greatly improve the attractiveness of teacher 
positions in the dependents schools of the Department. It would 
permit the Department of Defense to select better teachers and should 
result in their longer retention. 
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COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is anticipated that for the fiscal year 1960, an increased cost of 
$363,000 will result from the enactment of this proposal. 
Sincerely yours, 
Donatp A. QuARLEs. 


Executive Orrick OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Bureau OF THE BupGet, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1959, 
Hon. Ouin D. Jonnston, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in reference to that portion of 
your letter of January 19, 1959, in which vou request views and 
comments of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 96, a bill to govern the 
salaries and personnel practices applicable to teachers, certain school 
officers, and other employees of the dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in oversea areas, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide a system of personnel adminis- 
tration for schoolteachers and certain school officers and other em- 
plovees of the dependents schools of the Department of Defense in 
foreign areas, comparable to the system found in the majority of public 
primary and secondary school jurisdictions in the United States and 
the District of Columbia 

S. 96 is essentially similar to the bill having the same purpose 
submitted by the Department of Defense to the President of the 
Senate dated December 11, 1958. With that bill the Department 
submitted a detailed explanation of the purpose of the proposed 
legislation. The Department is also submitting a report on S. 96. 
The Bureau concurs with the views expressed by the Department in 
these communications and recommends that your committee give 
favorable consideration to the enactment of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiture S. HuGuHes, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference 





CompTROLLeER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, February 12, 1959. 
Hon. Ourn D. Jounston, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Your letter of January 19, 1959, acknowl- 
edged January 21, requests our views and comments upon S. 96. 

On June 25, 1958, we reported to your committee upon a similar 
bill, S. 3460. Certain of our comments upon S. 3460 appear to have 
been taken into consideration in the drafting of S. 96. However, we 
pointed out in our report on S. 3460 that leave earned by an employee 
in a teaching position might, upon the employee's transfer to a posi- 
tion subject to the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, be credited, 
in part at least, as annual leave and conceivably could constitute the 
basis of a lump-sum leave payment when the employee finally is 
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sparated. This possibility also exists under the language of S. 96. 
While we assume that you consider that the regulations to be issued 
by the Civil Service. Commission in accordance with section 6(g) of 
the bill will prec lude such action, we believe that either the bill itself 
or your committee’s report upon the bill should clearly reflect your 
intent in the matter. 

We note also that the bill contains no provision for the transfer or 
other disposition of leave that may be earned and unused by an em- 
ployee in @ position in which he may be employed during a school 
recess period. 

There is one other point to which we should like to direct your 
attention. Apparently, the bill contemplates that persons holding 
teaching positions will be subject to the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U.S.C. 2091-2103). However, under 
existing regulations of the Civil Service Commission (Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual I-3-6) issued pursuant to section 2 of that act, em- 
loyees serving under appointments limited in duration to 1 year or 
“ are excluded from the application of that act, notwithstanding 
the fact that they may serve continuously under a series of such 
limited appointments. Hence, whether an individual serving in a 
teaching position would be covered by the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954, would depend upon the tenure of his 
appointment. We assume that persons occupying teaching positions 
normally will be given permanent or indefinite appointme nts, although 
there is nothing in the bill to prevent their being given limited ap- 
pointments. If it is your intent that all employees occupying teach- 
ing positions (regardless of the types of their appointments) be sub- 
ject to the Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, the 
bill should expressly so provide. 

We are enclosing a copy of our report of June 25, 1958, for your 
convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 
In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 


Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (new matter is printed in italics): 


Section 202 oF THE CLAssIFICATION AcT oF 1949, as AMENDED 


* * * * * * * 
Sec. 202. This Act (except title XII) shall not apply to: 
* * + * * * * 


(32) “teachers” and “teaching positions”’ as defined in the Defense 
Department Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices Act. 
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86TH CONGRESS SENATE | REportT 
1st Session No. 142 





MODIFYING REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. II OF 1939 AND 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1953 





Marca 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
together with 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


{To accompany S. 144] 


The Committee on Government Operations, to whom was referred 
§. 144, a bill to amend Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, having 


considered the same, report favorably thereon, with amendments, and 
recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


That the functions and activities of the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration which were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
by Reorganization Plan No. II of 1939 and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 
are hereby transferred to the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and shall be exercised and administered within the Department of Agri- 
culture by such Administrator under the general direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; except that insofar as such functions relate to the 
approval or disapproval of loans authorized to be made under the Rural! Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended, their exercise by the Administrator shall not be 
subject to the supervision or direction of, or to any other control by, the Secretary 


of Agriculture. 
Amend the title so as to read: 
_A bill to modify Reorganization Plan No. II of 1939 and Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953. 
PURPOSE 
The purpose of S. 144 is to restore to the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration the statutory authority for the granting 


* 
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of rural electrification loans vested in him by the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 (Public Law 605, 74th Cong.). 

This authority was transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, which transferred all functions of 
all officers, employees, and agencies of the Department of Agriculture, 
with certain exceptions therein noted, to the 7 retary of Agriculture. 
(See Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, app. 1, of this report.) 

In addition, Reorganization Plan No. II ie 1939, which originally 
transferred the Rural Electrification Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provided that it should be administered by the 
Administrator under the ‘general direction and supervision” of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The courts have held that this authority 
includes the power of approving or rejecting REA loans. 

Section 5 of Plan No. II of 1939 reads: 


Sec. 5. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Ruravt ELecrrti- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION TRANSFERRED.—The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and its functions and activ- 
ities are hereby transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture and shall be administered in that Department by the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration 
under the general direction and supervision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. : 

S. 144, as amended, would make the authority vested in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by these reorganization plans over the operations 
of the Rural Electrification Administration ins ipplicable with respect 
to the approval or denial of REA loans, which authority would be 
vested directly in the REA Administrator. 

The bill, however, would not transfer the Rural Electrification 
Administration from the Department of Agriculture where it would 
continue to be administered under the general direction of the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture, along with other agricultural credit agencies, as at 
present. 

FINDINGS 


The Committee on Government Operations recommends the enact- 
ment of S. 144, after extensive examination of the operations of the 
Rural Electrification Administration since its establishment in 1936. 
In taking this action the committee bases its recommendation on the 
following factors: 

(1) It was clearly the intent of the Congress when it established 
the Rural Electrification Administration that all of its powers should 
be exercised by the REA Administrator. Section 1 of Public Law 
605, 74th Congress, as originally enacted, reads: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby created and established an agency of the United 
States to be known as the “Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration’, all of the powers of which shall be exercised by an 
Administrator * * *. 
(2) It is also clear it was the intent of the Congress that the au- 


eerie to grant rural electrification loans should be lodged directly 
in the REA Administrator, subject to the terms of the Rural Elec- 
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trification Act. Section 2 of Public Law 605, 74th Congress, specifi- 
cally authorized the REA Administrator to make loans, as follows: 


The Administrator is authorized and empowered to make 
loans in the several States and Territories of the United 
States for rural electrification and the furnishing of electric 
energy to persons in rural areas who are not receiving cen- 
tral station service, as hereinafter provided * * *. 


(3) It is also clear that it was the intent of the Congress that the 
Rural Electrification Administration should be administered on a non- 
political or nonpartisan basis. Section 9 of Public Law 605, 74th 
Congress, reads: 


This Act shall be administered entirely on a nonpartisan 
basis, and in the appointment of officials, the selection of em- 
ployees, and in the promotion of any such officials or em- 
ployees, no political test or qualification shall be permitted 
or given consideration, but all such appointments and promo- 
tions shall be given and made on the basis of merit and 
efficiency. 

(4) As noted above, Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 transferred 
all functions of the Rural Electrification Administration, including 
the REA Administrator’s authority to grant loans, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Although the present Secretary of Agriculture has delegated the 
performance of these functions to the present REA Administrator, it 
is the committee’s finding that the vesting of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administrator’s powers in the Secretary of Agriculture conflicts 
directly with longstanding congressional intent expressed in the basic 
Rural Electrification Act. 

It is, therefore, the committee’s conclusion that, in the best interests 
of the rural electrification program, the powers specifically granted the 
REA Administrator by Public Law 605 of the 74th Congress relating 
to the granting of rural electrification loans should be restored. 


THE REA UNDER REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1958 


Plan No. 2 of 1953 became effective July 1, 1953. On that date all 
functions of the REA Administrator and/or the Rural Electrification 
Administration were transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On January 2, 1954, Secretary of Agriculture Benson, in an admin- 
istrative order (Federal Register, Jan. 6, 1954, 19 F.R. 74), formally 
assigned the rural electrification program and the rural telephone 
program to the Rural Electrification Administration, thus delegating 
the functions vested in him by Plan No. 2 of 1953 to the REA Admin- 
istrator for performance on his behalf. 

By previous administrative action, Secretary Benson, on January 
21, 1953, had realined the various operating agencies within the 
Department of Agriculture into major groups. REA, along with the 
Farmers Home Administration and the Farm Credit Administration, 
was placed in the “Agricultural Credit Group’ to report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture through the Director of Agricultural Credit. 

Review of the above actions taken by the Secretary of Agriculture 
reveals there has been no reorganization of the Rural Electrification 
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Administration, per se, except for its inclusion within Agricultura 
Credit Services ‘Group for supervision by its Director. 

However, early in June of 1957, 4 years after Plan No. 2 of 1953 
became effective, REA Administrator David A. Hamil was directed 
to submit to Kenneth L. Scott, Director of Agricultural Credit 
Services, all REA loan applications in excess of $500,000 before 
granting them. Shortly thereafter he was directed to submit all new 
loan applications regardless of the amount to Mr. Scott’s office for 
review, but this was subsequently changed to apply to loans in excess 
of $1 million only. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


As a result of this change in the procedure for approving loans, 
extensive hearings were held by the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Operations during the 85th Congress 
on S. 2990, a bill identical to S. 144, as it relates to Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1953. 

The hearings were held following widespread concern among rural 
electric cooperative associations over the aforementioned change in 
the handling of REA loans. Some 75 to 100 representatives of these 
associations from a dozen different States attended the subcommittee 
hearings. Twenty either testified or submitted statements to the 
subcommittee strongly opposing the new procedure relating to the 
approval of REA loans. They all highly commended REA Admin- 
istrator David A. Hamil, but expresse mT apprehension as to the future 
of the REA program under the existing loan review policy. With- 
out exce ption, they recommended restoration of the REA Administra- 
tor’s independent authority over the approval of loans. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture appeared before the subcom- 
mittee on June 5, 1958, he commented upon the newly established 
procedure for reviewing loans, as follows: 


[ have asked Mr. Hamil to refer to the Director of Agri- 
cultural Credit Services, for his information and for possible 
discussion, contemplated loans exceeding a half million dollars 
and loans to new borrowers. 

This request in no way curtailed the Administrator’s au- 
thority for final approval of loans. Administrator Hamil 
says that this has not interfered with his authority to make 
loans. 

Mr. Scott, as Director of Agricultural Credit Services and 
as a member of my staff, is in a position to Erovide valuable 
assistance to the Administrator and to REA and to furnish 
coordination with the other agricultural activities of the 
Government. 

The need for such coordination was a basic reason for the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1939, as stated in President 
Roosevelt’s message submitting that plan to the Congress. 


As to whether Mr. Scott has authority to reject REA loans after 
they have been forwarded by the REA Administrator to his office for 
review, the Secretary stated: 


[ think there is no question but what —— 1939, when 
President Roosevelt’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 was ap- 
proved that the Secretary has the authority to refuse loans, 
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to turn them down. I have not given such authority to Mr. 
Scott. I assume I could delegate that authority if 1 wished. 


Mr. Scott testified subsequently that, although he does not have 
the authority to reject a loan, he has on occasions suggested a certain 
“egurse of action” to the REA Administrator in the handling of loans. 
He testified further that if he disagreed on a matter of major policy 
with the REA Administrator he would suggest that they take the 
matter up with the Secretary, stating: 


Well, if I felt strongly enough that the REA should not 
make a loan, I certainly would tell Dave (Hamil) that he 
should not make that loan until he discussed it with the 
Secretary. 


Mr. Scott further clarified his position in the chain of command 
within the Department of Agriculture with relation to approval of 
REA loans in testimony before the House Committee on Government 
Operations on June 13, on H.R. 11762, a companion bill to S. 2990, 
when, in a colloquy with Committee Counsel James Lanigan, he 
testified as follows: 


Mr. Lanicgan. Why were you to review them (loans) 
before? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, if you are going to have any influence 
on policies on a loan, certainly the time to discuss it is before 
the loan is made. 

Mr. Lanican. Then you were a means of the Secretary 
exerting influence on the making or not making of the loan 
through some policy that he has. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, here is the Secretary, as I understand the 
situation, with some very real responsibility over this agency. 
Now, if we are going to have any influence on loan actions, 
certainly as a credit man I want to be there before the final 
decision is made. The record shows, and I am delighted 
that that has been the thinking of both of the Administrators 
that have been there, and myself since I have been in this 
position, the record shows that they have made the loans 
on the basis that were submitted to them by their staff 
people, but I certainly think that if we are going to review 
loans in any serious capacity, we ought to do it before the 
check is drawn. 

Mr. Lanican. You indicated that so far Mr. Hamil has 
made every loan that you have reviewed. Now, have you 
found a situation in which he had proposed to make a loan 
which you thought was wrong from a policy standpoint, or 
the Secretary’s policy, not the technicalities of the law, will 
you call that to the Secretary’s attention for his action before 
Mr. Hamil acted on the loan? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, yes, indeed. If that should ever happen, 
a loan that I felt very strongly should not be made, that Mr. 
Hamil and I couldn’t agree on the matter, we w ould go up 
and talk to the Secretary about it. 

Mr. Lanican. As was mentioned the other day, and no 
sense of derogation, you are the Secretary’s watchdog in this 
matter. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, that would be a way of describing it. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing it is evident that Mr. Scott reviews REA loan 
applications for the Secretary of Agriculture before they are granted, 
Secondly, it is obvious that if Mr. Scott were strongly opposed to the 
granting of an REA loan by the REA Administrator the matter would 
be taken to the Secretary of Agriculture for decision. Thirdly, there jg 
no question that the Secretary has the authority to reject or dis. 
approve an REA loan. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the final decision on approval of 
an REA loan on which disagreement existed within the Department of 
Agriculture would not be made by REA Administrator David A. 
Hamil but, following review of the matter by Mr. Scott, by the Secre. 
tary of Agriculture. Whether Mr. Scott’s view or Mr. Hamil’s 
would prevail is an unanswerable question. 

This, in the opinion of the majority of the committee is a basic de- 
parture from the congressional intent of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936—that a totally independent REA Administrator, completely 
removed from outside pressures, have absolute authority over the 
granting of REA loans. 

In conclusion, therefore, but with no reflection whatsoever upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture, it is the view of the majority of the 
committee that the REA Administrator’s authority for the granting 
of loans as established by the Rural Electrification Act be restored, 
as provided by S. 144, as amended. 
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INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART 


I strongly dissent from the action of the majority in reporting 
favorably S. 144. 


§. 144, AS REPORTED BY THE MAJORITY, IS RADICALLY AND 
DANGEROUSLY DIFFERENT FROM S§S. 144, AS INTRODUCED 


S. 144, as originally introduced, was substantially the same as 
§, 2990, 85th Congress. Like S. 2990, it made Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953 inapplicable to REA and retransferred to the REA 
Administrator all functions which were transferred to the Secretary 
of Agriculture by that plan. It further provided that, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 5, Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1939 or 
of any other law, any action of the REA Administrator with respect 
to the approval or denial of loans shall be his sole responsibility. 

As ordered reported by the majority, substitute S. 144 bears little 
resemblance to either S. 2990 or S. 144. In its present form, it is 
ambiguous, unworkable, and inconsistent with sound principles of 
Government administration. In addition to these defects, it threatens 
to disrupt the continued operation of the agency. 

The substitute bill would retransfer to the REA Administrator the 
REA functions and activities which were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Secretary of Agriculture by Reorganiza- 
tion Plans Nos. II and 2 of 1939 and 1953. These functions and 
activities are to be exercised and administered within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the general direction and supervision of the 
Secretary. 

Close examination of these provisions discloses that they attempt to 
dereorganize REA out from under both the 1939 and 1953 plans and 
then to bring REA functions and activities back into the Department 
of Agriculture to be exercised and administered there ‘“‘under the 
general direction and supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture,” 
with one important exception which is discussed further in this report. 

The above quote is the same as the language of section 5 of Reorgan- 
vation Plan No. II of 1939. But that plan did a great deal more than 
transferring functions and activities. Section 402 transferred all 
records and property and personnel used in the administration of 
agencies and functions affected by the plan to the departments to 
which the agencies were transferred. Section 403 transferred un- 
expended balances of appropriations or other funds available for the 
use of such agencies in the exercise of their functions to the depart- 
ments to which the agencies were transferred. And section 404 vested 
in the heads of departments all functions relating to personnel which 
were vested by law in any officers of the departments other than the 
heads thereof. 

Section 5 of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 also gave the Secre- 
tary authority to make transfers of records, property, personnel, 
ippropriations, allocations and other funds as he deems necessary to 
carry out the plan. 

7 
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The majority has overlooked these important provisions of both 
plans. If substitute S. 144 is enacted as reported, the Administrato, 
of REA will find himself repossessed of the ‘functions and activities” 
of the Rural Electrification Administration but without the means 
wherewith to exercise and administer them whether with or without 
the general direction and supervision of the Secretary. The means— 
property, records, personnel and funds—remain with the Secretary. 
But he cannot exercise and administer the “functions and activities” 
because S. 144 takes them away from him. Nor has he any authority 
to transfer the means to do so to the Administrator. Under the bil}, 
the Administrator has the horse but no feed; the Secretary has the 
feed but no horse. 

S. 144, which started out as the successor of a bill designed to saye 
REA, has now become a most effective bill to destroy REA. Suyb. 
stitute S. 144, as recommended by the majority, is a “ripper bill.” 


S. 144, AS REPORTED, IS AN ADMINISTRATIVE MONSTROSITY 


As stated above, the bill purports to retransfer to the REA Adminis. 
trator all REA functions and activities to be exercised and adminis. 
tered within the Department of Agriculture under the general direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture with one important 
exception. 

The exception is that the exercise by the Administrator of functions 
relating to the approval or disapproval of loans shall not be subject 
to the supervision or direction of the Secretary. Disregarding for 
present purposes the important question whether the Administrator 
could under the provisions of the bill make or deny any loans at all, 
the majority says he must exercise this function completely inde. 
pendently of the Secretary. 

This provision is completely inconsistent with the administration 
of REA as an agency within and a part of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The making of loans is the most fundamental function of 
REA. If this function is to be entirely independent of the Seere- 
tary’s direction, supervision and control, the realities of the situation 
dictate nothing short of reconstituting REA as an independent agency. 

Interpreted logically, the majority’s bill would create a most illogical 
mess. It would give the Administrator the functions and the activities 
of REA; leave with the Secretary the means wherewith to exercise 
and administer them; repose with the Secretary the authority to 
supervise and direct the Administrator in conducting the functions 
and activities but no authority to give the Administrator the resources 
which he needs to function; and winds up by telling the Secretary he 
cannot supervise the Administrator in the most fundamental function, 
loanmaking. The fragmentation of authority proposed by the 
majority is an administrative monstrosity. 


HEARINGS ON S. 144 ARE NEEDED BEFORE LEGISLATIVE ACTION I8 
TAKEN 


S. 144 was reported out of committee without any hearings having 
been held. The Department’s March 4, 1959, report on S. 144 was 
directed at a bill which is radically different from that which has been 
substituted by the majority. I strongly feel that it would be a sub- 
stantial disservice to the REA program to enact the substitute bill 
without giving all parties in interest, REA, the Department of Agr 
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culture, the rural electric and telephone systems, and their organiza- 
tions an opportunity to study and ponder awhile on the effect of its 
enactment. It is no answer to say that lengthy hearings were held 
in the last Congress on S. 2990, a bill on the same subject matter. 
S, 2990 and the substitute S. 144 have very little resemblance to each 
other. 

NO LEGISLATIVE ACTION IS NEEDED 


If the committee’s experience at the June 1958 hearing is relied 
upon, a dispassionate nonpartisan review of the 300 pages of the 
rinted record demonstrates conclusively that there’ is no need for 
Reiation dealing with REA vis-a-vis its position in and relationship 
to the Department and Secretary of Agriculture. 

The constantly reiterated theme of the witnesses supporting the 
proposal to dereorganize REA back to its post-1939 and pre-1953 
status was that congressional action was needed to save REA from 
destruction at the hands of the Department and the Secretary. 

The single act constantly referred to by these witnesses was an 
informal arrangement made at Secretary Benson’s suggestion in June 
1957 that certain loans be referred to the Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services for review and discussion. Members of the subcom- 
mittee inquired of the parade of witnesses who came from REA- 
financed systems as to the extent to which this procedure had preju- 
diced action on loan applications or harmed the REA programs. 
Several were asked for general appraisals of the present administra- 
tion’s conduct of the programs. ‘Their replies, taken verbatim from 
the printed record, speak eloquently for themselves: 

Witness F. E. Fair, general manager, Eastern lowa Light & Power 
Cooperative, Wilton Junction, Lowa: 

Senator Capenart. I think your statement is excellent 
and I just have one question: Have you had any lack of 
cooperation in any loans refused by your organization on the 
part of Mr. Hamil, or Mr. Benson, or REA? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 

Senator Capenart. Do you know of any instances in the 
State of lowa where there has been a lack of cooperation or 
withholding of loans or a delay in the granting of loans? 

Mr. Fair. No, sir (p. 155). 


Witness M. T. Potts, manager of the Sam Houston Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., Livingston, Tex.: 

Senator Lauscus. Mr. Potts, you are putting this request 
on the basis that philosophically this agency ought to be 
autonomous and free from direction of any of the incumbent 
political officials; is that correct? 

Mr. Ports. That is correct. I would say that we have 
been very well satisfied with the administration of REA 
through the various administrations. 

Senator Lauscne. And, even now, you are highly satisfied 
with the services which you are getting? 

Mr. Ports. That is correct, sir (p. 163). 

Witness Truman Green, Central Electric Power Cooperative, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.: 


Senator Curtis. * * * However, your complaint is not 
directed at REA 
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Mr. Green. Not all. We are perfectly satisfied with the 
operation of REA today (p. 195). 


Witness H. W. Eaton, manager, Morgan County Rural Electric 
Membership Corp., Morgan County, Ind.: 


Senator CaprHart. * * * Have you any recent com- 
plaints about any loans or lack of loans in your organization? 

Mr. Eaton. We have no loans pending. We have not 
had any for several years. We have had the best of relation- 
ships with REA. We are receiving the best of service, but 
we would like to be assured and I might say that that was a 
topic of long discussion at our last statewide board of direc- 
tors meeting, that we continue to be served that type of ——— 

Senator Capenart. Do you have any specific interest or 
reason to believe that anybody is conniving to eliminate 
REA? 

Mr. Eaton. No, sir. We would like to keep it that way 
(pp. 203-204). 


Witness S. A. Forseth, manager, Williams Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Williston, N. Dak.: 


Witness Robert B. 


Senator Capenart. * * * Do you have any specific 
knowledge of any loans that the REA over the last number 
of years has turned down or failed to make within a reason- 
able length of time? Or any injury that they have done to 
REA through virtue of refusing to do something? 

Mr. Forsetu. Williams Electric has had no loan pending 
for many years until just within the past couple of months, 
when we have had one, and that, of course, we don’t expect 
to have action on yet. 

Senator CapreHart. Do you know of any other co-op in 
your State that has had a loan turned down or an unusual 
delay? 

Mr. Forsetu. No; I do not (p. 224 


tive, Inc., Bennettsville, S.C.: 


Senator CapeHaArt. You just said a minute ago as far as 
you know the administration has been excellent up to this 
time and there has been no interference. 

Mr. Awprey. Senator, I haven’t argued against the ad- 
ministration. I believe that you have in Mr. Hamil one of 
the finest men I ever knew. 1 will tell you this. His politi- 
val religion and mine are different, but I will support him, I 
will tell you that. I believe in him. I think he is a fine 
man (p. 250). 


Witness Henry T. Swenson, president, Burke-Divide Electric 
operative, Inc.: 


Senator Curtis. We are very glad to have you here and I 
would like to ask you, is the REA doing a good job? 

Mr. Swenson. Yes; it has been, so far as I know. 

Senator Curtis. And the applications are being granted 
and treated all right? 

Mr. Swenson. I might state this, that in most cases, as to 
the applications in our area, there have not been many addi- 
sauna! aosticatioen. 


Awbrey, manager, Marlboro Electric Coopera- 
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Senator Curtis. Those have been filed and treated all 
right? 

Mr. Swenson. So far as I know they have 

Senator Curtis. The other affairs have been handled all 
right? 

Mr. Swenson. Certainly as far as I know. I don’t know 
everything, but so far as I know they have (p. 275). 


These statements, taken together with the assurances by Secretary 
Benson, Agricultural Credit Services Director Scott, REA Adminis- 
trator Hamil that final decisions on loans are made by the Adminis- 
trator, demonstrate conclusively that the proposed legislation is not 
needed to remedy any claimed abuses in the administration of REA. 
There was no testimony offered that a single loan which was ready for 
administrative approval and which met the conditions of the Rural 
Electrification Act had been denied. The table appearing on pages 
280-283 of the printed record, requested by the committee and 
furnished by REA, listing each loan referred to Mr. Seott, shows 
that the referrals caused no delay of any consequence in the loan 
process. ‘There is no justification whatever, in terms of past ex- 
perience, for enactment of the bill. 

Some of the witnesses expressed fears for the future—fears that 
domination by the Secretary of Agriculture, any Secretary, threatens 
the REA program. ‘This is indeed a nebulous basis for legislation. 
In the absence of something more concrete, there is no ground for 
attempting to forestall by legislation—of doubtful effeet—future 
events which may never transpire. 

The REA record under the Eisenhower-Benson administration ade- 
quately rebuts any argument for changing the present statutory 
arrangement. I quote that record as set forth at page 25 of the 
minority report appended to House Report No. 235 on the companion 
bill to S. 144 in the other House: 


REA record—6 calendar years of the Eisenhower-Benson administration compared 
wilh preceding 18 years 


{Dollars in millions} 











6 vears 1953 | 18 years 1935 | Total 1935 
through 1958 to 1953 through 1958 
A, Electrif 1 
a) Total new loan funds appropriated !_.............. $1, 545 | $2, 954 $4, 499 
(b) Gross loans made aig! $1, 227 $2, 619 $3, 846 
¢) Loans for generation and transmission facilities: * 
Dolla } $400 | $469 $869 
Percent of total loans ‘ pica atiaiagh hace 32.6 | 17.9 22. 6 
(d) Fund ivanced sesiedstirageiindetaaeingininia $1, 098 $2, 157 $5, 255 
é) Increase in net worth of borrowers............... ii $351 $161 $512 
f) Payments by borrowers 
a Soe ae ae $384 $202 | $586 
‘ ceil $210 $140 | $350 
balance of payments ahead of | | 
<al $87 | $52 | $139 
) Number of d quent borrowers | 
at theatnning af benied abnssalacdesideiucddemcedaias 45 | RS ee 
iD CU Ol TE cic ncietendcnneiesahusenniiie | 6 | ee 
(kh) Amount of payments in arrears | | 
At beginning of nerind ..... <acasceccecd<ceusacs | $0.7 Otitis 
Ek CON GE Oil ag ein ices naentabteecaditeas $0.1 | $0.7 


! Fiscal years 1954-59, 1935-53, and 1935 to 1959. In fiscal 1957, when an upsurge of loan applications de- 
veloped unexpectedly, REA asked for $200 million in supplement funds. The Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Congress, and the President of the United States all acted promptly to grant 
this requested additional lending authority. 

?This is a loan purpose for which concern for the future was expressed by witnesses supporting the pro 
Posal 
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Administrator Hamil furnished the committee with additional] 
statistics demonstrating the remarkable progress of REA and REA. 
financed systems, both electric and telephone, during the calendar 
years 1953 through 1958. The outlook for the foreseeable future ig 
excellent. The programs are in good hands. What plausible reason 
is there for anyone to fear for the future at the hands of a Secretary 
whose Department’s views to the committee were prefaced with these 
words? 

The Department is fully aware and very proud of REA’s 
record of accomplishment and success, and of the unanimity 
of support and praise it has received from farmers and rural 
people, from farm organizations, and from legislators on both 
sides of the aisle here in Washington and in State capitols 
across the land. The Department has played its part in 
making that record. It regards very highly its 20 years of 
participation in these programs and looks forward to con- 
tinuing its contribution in meeting the challenge of the 
future. 


There is none. If and when a situation arises which warrants con- 
gressional action, appropriate action to meet then existing conditions 
and circumstances can be swiftly and effectively taken. 


CONCLUSION 


Substitute S. 144 is in effect an attempt to reestablish REA as an 
independent agency which will continue to be dependent in many re- 
spects upon the Department of Agriculture. It would place the Ad- 
ministrator on a pinnacle responsible—in the most important aspect 
of the program, lesen approval—to no one other than possibly the 
President and the Congress who have other preoccupations which are 
sometimes more pressing and preemptive of their time and attention, 

If the majority would face up to the realities of the situation, it 
would realize that its objective, so far as it can be identified, is 
realizable only by completely divorcing REA from the Department of 
Agriculture. ‘There are bills pending in the Congress which would do 
just that. If the Congress determines that REA’s present situation 
needs to be changed, enactment of one of these bills would appear to 
be far more logical than establishing the schizophrenic impotent 
anomaly that substitutes S. 144 would create. 

I feel that with all the unnecessary clamor and unsubstantiated 
claims that have been flying around, a cooling-off period is indicated. 
We recommend that S. 144 be returned to committee for careful, 
thoughtful study. 

Homer E, Capenart. 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1953 


MESSAGE 


FROM 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRANSMITTING 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1953 


March 25, 1953.—Referred to the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed 





| Tothe Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, prepared 
naccordance with the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, and 
providing for reorganizations in the Department of Agriculture. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 is designed to make it possible 

| for the Secretary of Agriculture to simplify and improve the internal 
ganization of the Department of Agriculture. It is substantially 
inaccord with the recommendations made in 1949 by the Commission 
mn Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

With certain exceptions, Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 transfers 
| tothe Secretary of Agriculture the functions now vested by law in 
other officers, and in the agencies and employees, of the Department. 
lt allows the Secretary to authorize any other officer, agency, or 
employee of the Department to perform any function vested in the 
Seretary. He is directed to utilize this delegation authority in such 
away as to further certain objectives set forth in the reorganization 
| plan. Those objectives are to simplify and make effective the opera- 
| tion of the Department of Agriculture, to place the administration of 

farm programs close to the State and local levels, and to adapt the 
| idministration of the programs of the Department to regional, State, 

ad local conditions. Further, to the extent deemed practicable by 
the Secretary, he is required to give appropriate advance public notice 
ind to afford appropriate opportunity for interested persons and 
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groups to present to the Department of Agriculture their views op 
such proposed delegations of the Secretary as involve assignments 
of major functions or major groups of functions to major constituent 
organizational units of the Department or their officers. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 will permit the establishment 
of a clearer line of responsibility and authority from the President 
through the Secretary of Agriculture down to the lowest level of 
operations in the Department. It will make the Secretary responsible 
under law for activities within his Department for which he is now in 
fact held accountable by the President, the Congress, and the public 
Also, it will enable the Secretary, from time to time, to adjust the 
organization of the Department in order to achieve continuous im- 
provement in operations to meet changing conditions. 

The Congress has in the past repeatedly followed the sound policy 
of vesting functions directly in department heads so that they can be 
held accountable for the performance of their agencies. In acting 
upon recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, the Congress approved, in 1949 
and 1950, a series of statutes and reorganization plans which applied 
that policy to all the executive departments except the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Agriculture. While some laws 
vest important functions directly in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
others place major functions in subordinate officers and agencies of 
the Department. By transferring to the Secretary the latter fune- 
tions, with certain exceptions, the reorganization plan corrects the 
present patchwork assignment of statutory functions in the Depart- 
ment. 

The functions excepted from transfer to the Secretary are the fune- 
tions of hearing examiners under the Administrative Procedure 
Act; of the corporations of the Department, including their boards of 
directors and officers; of the Advisory Board of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
banks, corporations, and associations supervised by it. 

The exception of the hearing examiners is in accordance with the 
intent of the Administrative Procedure Act, and is consistent with 
the status of hearing examiners in other departments and agencies, 

The corporations of the Department, together with their boards of 
directors and officers, are excepted because they have a different legal 
status than other constituent agencies of the Department. Bodies 
corporate have independent legal personalities and act in their own 
name rather than in the name of the Department of Agriculture or of 
the United States. 

The same reasons which prompt the exception of the corporations 
of the Department make desirable the exception of the entities super- 
vised by the Farm Credit Administration. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration itself is also excepted, since it is anticipated that general 
legislation covering this field will be recommended to the Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture now has only one Assistant Secre- 
tary. Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 provides the Secretary with 
two more Assistant Secretaries and an Administrative Assistant 
Secretary to aid him in supervising the Department. The Assistant 
Secretaries will be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Administrative Assistant Secretary 
will be appointed under the classified civil service by the Secretary, 
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with the approval of the President. These methods of appointment 
are similar to those prevailing in other executive departments. 

The Secretary will prescribe the functions to be performed by these 
new assistants. It is his intention to have the new Assistant Secre- 
taries aid him in providing closer policy and program supervision over 
the Department of Agriculture, and to have the new Administrative 
Assistant Secretary perform substantially the same role as that per- 
formed by the administrative assistant secretaries in other depart- 
ments. ‘Thus, the new officers will assist the Secretary in giving 
continuous attention to matters which are essential for the most 
efficient and economical operation of the Department.. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has advised me that the 2 new offices 
of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and the 1 new office of Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, provided for in the reor- 
ganization plan, will merely replace existing positions in the Depart- 
ment, and that hence the creation of these offices will not result in 
any net increase in the personnel in the Department of Agriculture. 
He has further advised me that both the number of officers and 
employees in the Office of the Secretary and the aggregate of their 
salaries will be less than those existing prior to January 1, 1953. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, aided by the Interim Agricultural 
Advisory Committee, has been studying the organization and functions 
of the Department of Agriculture. Recently the Secretary rearranged 
the organizational units of the Department so as to form (in addition 
to the Office of the Solicitor and a reorganized Foreign Agricultural 
Service) four major groups of agencies, each with a supervising head 
to whom the agencies within the group report. By so doing, the Sec- 
retary sought both to reduce the number of separate officials reporting 
to him and to improve coordination within the Department. Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 will make it possible for the Secretary 
to make further internal adjustments within the Department as study 
and experience identify opportunities for improvement. It will thus 
further the better management of the affairs of the Deparrment of 
Agriculture. 

After investigation I have found and hereby declare that each 
reorganization included in Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 is 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I have found and hereby declare that it is necessary to include in 
the accompanying reorganization plan, by reason of reorganizations 
made thereby, provisions for the appointment and compensation of 
two Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture and an Administrative Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture. The rates of compensation fixed for 
these oflicers are those which I have found to prevail in respect of 
comparable officers in the executive branch of the Government. 

Reductions in expenditures will result from reorganizations of the 
Department of Agriculture made possible by the taking effect of 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, but such reductions cannot be 
itemized at this time. 

I recommend that the Congress allow the accompanying reorganiza- 
tion plan to become effective. 

Dwicut D. EisenHOWER 

Tre Waite Houses, March 25, 1953. 


59002°—59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2——12 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 or 1953 


[Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, March 25, 1953, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 20, 1949, ag 
amended] 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Section 1. Transfer of functions to the Secretary—(a) Subject to 
the exceptions specified in subsection (b) of this section, there are here- 
by transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture all functions not now 
vested in him of all other officers, and of all agencies and employees, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

(b) This section shall not apply to the functions vested by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. 1001 et seq.) in hearing ex- 
aminers employed by the Department of Agriculture nor to the func- 
tions of (1) the corporations of the Department of Agriculture, (2) 
the boards of directors and officers of such corporations, (3) the 
Advisory Board of the Commodity Credit Corporation, or (4) the 
Farm Credit Administration or any agency, officer, or entity of, under, 
or subject to the supervision of the said Administration. 

Sec. 2. Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture-—Two additional Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Agriculture shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each such assistant 
secretary shall perform such functions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, from time to time, prescribe and each shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for Assistant Secretaries of executive 
departments. 

Src. 3. Administrative Assistant Secretary.—An Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture shall be appointed, with the ap- 
proval of the President, by the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
classified civil service, and shall perform such functions as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall, from time to time, prescribe. The provisions 
of the item numbered (1) of the third proviso under the heading 
“General Provisions” appearing in chapter XI of the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1952, approved June 5, 1952 (66 Stat. 121), 
are hereby made applicable to the position of Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. Delegation of functions.—(a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
may from time to time make such provisions as he shall deem ap- 
propriate authorizing the performance by any other officer, or by any 
agency or employee, of the Department of Agriculture of any function 
of the Secretary, including any function transferred to the Secretary 
by the provisions of this reorganization plan. 

(b) To the extent that the carrying out of subsection (a) of this 
section involves the assignment of major functions or major groups of 
functions to major constituent organizational units of the Department 
of Agriculture, now or hereafter existing, or to the heads or other 
officers thereof, and to the extent deemed practicable by the Secre- 
tary, he shall give appropriate advance public notice of delegations of 
functions proposed to be made by him and shall afford appropriate 
opportunity for interested persons and groups to place before the 


Department of Agriculture their views with respect to such proposed 
delegations, 
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(c) In carrying out subsection (a) of this section the Secretary shall 

gek to simplify and make efficient the operation of the Department of 
igriculture, to place the administration of farm programs close to the 
State and local levels, and to adapt the administration of the programs 
of the Department to regional, State, and local conditions. 

Sec. 5. Incidental transfers. —The Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time effect such transfers within the Department of 
Agriculture of any of the records, property, and personnel affected by 
this reorganization plan and such transfers of unexpended balances 
available or to be made available for use in connection with any 
afected function or agency) of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds of such Department, as he deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this reorganization plan; but such unexpended balances 
« transferred shall be used only for the purposes for which such 
sppropriation was originally made. 
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Calendar No. 132 


867H CONGRESS t SENATE | REPORT 
1st Session No. 143 





INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 1959 SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 5247] 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
the bill (H.R. 5247) to increase the authorized maximum expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1959 under the special milk program, having con- 
sidered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do 
pass without amendment. 

This bill authorizes the use of an additional $3 million of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds during the current fiscal year for the 
special school milk program, raising the total authorization for the 
year to $78 million. It is hoped that this will permit continuation of 
the program at the current level for the remainder of the year. In 
addition to the House bill, the committee had before it the following 
Senate bills to increase funds available for the special school milk 
program: S. 982, introduced by Senator Wiley; S. 1289, introduced by 
Senators Humphrey, McCarthy, Proxmire, Wiley, and Aiken; and 
§. 1510, introduced by Senator Wiley. 

The report of the House Committee on Agriculture is attached. 

34006 
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[H. Rept. 232, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bil} 
(H.R. 5247) to increase the authorized maximum expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1959 under the special milk program, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out ‘$80,000,000” and insert “$78,000,000”, 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to increase by $3 million the maximum 
amount of money which may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
during the current fiscal year for the special school milk program 
authorized by section 201(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and 
Public Law 85-478. The law now authorizes the use of not to exceed 
$75 million of CCC funds for this program during the current fiscal 
year. From a survey just completed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, it appears that somewhat more money will be required to 
continue the program at its present level for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. This bill, accordingly, authorizes the Secretary to use up to 

$78 million of CCC funds for the program during this fiscal year, 
It is to be noted that the authorization is permissive. The Secretary 
will use the additional funds only to the extent necessary to continue 
the program at its present level. 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRAM 


The special milk program was first authorized in the revised dairy 
price support provisions of the ne Act of 1954 which was 
enacted into law in August of that year. The details of the program 
were announced by the Department in | early September, as schools 
were about to open for the fall term. Despite the short time avail- 
able to State educational agencies and individual schools to lay plans 
for a new or enlarged milk service, over 41,000 schools entered the 
program that first year. Almost 450 million half pints were distrib- 
uted under the program and expenditures totaled $17.1 million. 

The original program was limited to schools, and after consultation 
with both dairy and school officials, major modifications were made 
in the program for its second year of operation. These modifications 
were undertaken, first, to permit a more effective use of CCC funds 
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jn reducing prices to children and, second, to provide for additional 
simplifications in records and reports at the school level. 

The modified program was immediately successful and the volume 
of milk moving under the program increased more than threefold in 
the second year—to almost 1.4 billion half pints. The number of 
schools increased from 41,000 to 62,000 and the expenditure of CCC 
funds rose from $17.1 million to almost $46 million in fiscal year 1956. 

The program provisions for schools—where milk is sold as a sep- 
arately priced item—has continued unchanged since the second year 
of operation. Within the maximum rates established by the Depart- 
ment, these schools are reimbursed for reducing the selling price to 
children below the cost of the milk and for the expenses they incur 
in distributing the milk (such as the purchase of milk service equip- 
ment, labor, straws, etc.). From the outset the maximum rate of 
reimbursement has been 4 cents per half pint for schools participating 
in the national school lunch program, but they do not receive any 

ayment for the half pint of milk that is served as part of a type-A 
unch. Schools not participating in the national school lunch pro- 
gram can receive up to 3 cents per half pint for the milk served 
to children. 

The legislation passed in 1956, which continued the program 
through June 30, 1958, also extended it to nonprofit summer camps, 
settlement houses, and other child-care institutions. About 3,000 
camps participated in the program last summer and reimbursements 
totaled about $650,000. Although camp and institutional operations 
are small in relation to the school program, the program has made it 
possible for these groups to provide a much more adequate milk 
service for children. 

The following — shows the growth of the program from its 
inception through fiscal year 1958. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 80,000 schools and other outlets participating in the 
program in the current (1959) fiscal year. 


Special milk program participation and expenditures, 1955-58 





Schools, Milk con- | Expenditures 
camps, etc., | sumed (mil- | (millions of 
participating | lions of half dollars) 

pints) 
449.8 17.1 
1, 394. 2 45.9 
1, 752.7 60. 5 
1, 918. 2 66.3 
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The following table shows the scope of the program by States in 
the past 2 years. The figures show the number of schools and other 
outlets participating in November 1957 and November 1958 and also 
the distribution of milk in each State on those two dates. 


SpeciaL Miitxk PrRoGRAM 


Number of outlets participating and number of half pints reimbursed, November 1957 
compared with November 1958, preliminary 





Number of outlets participating Number of half pints reimbursed 











November | November Percent November | November| Percent 


































1957 increase 1957 1958 increase 
Thousands | Thousands 

TI © 5 sastatecisipindateieadh onsite 1, 395 5.5 3, 265 3, 508 7.4 
ASRS RS ye a eres 24 4.2 52 54 3.8 
OR, Leroi achiintimadboee 412 447 8&5 1, 109 1, 355 22.9 
BI « bsenccntshuniniesneitiin cinta 1,024 1, 036 ae 1, 435 1, 648 14.8 
CIA chinisdhdcgindsininiiaketies 5, 001 6.2 19, 878 23, 854 20.0 
CEE... dc tchandsdmedbboakdél B85 5.4 1, 818 1, S41 1.3 
OCOMMAOUIOUS.. . < .ccandedccacces 648 19.1 2, 059 2, 469 19.9 
eee 134 6.2 543 559 2.9 
District of Columbia.......... 184 5.4 1, 479 1, 543 43 
I 5 ae oe 1, 193 10. 1 3, 509 4, 071 16.0 
[AOC ntrdcepebbdasmewooena 1, 519 6.7 2, 490 2, 728 9.6 
ke ie Be a a ot enka eabinibimaninktbadipbedbsaanaindnaiaaaielie ean 
TIT ds nitiditnidciiniptanipeanalniedies 176 5.7 504 470 —6.7 
a ard oat at cbetmelittcivalie 373 12.6 497 576 15.9 
i cnntatchaiadtndhdissnnnndicnahhahies 4, 030 13.8 14, 694 16, 065 9.3 
TD inssattintmdignsntaenpntninicnialegsnionsi 1, 598 13.5 4, 648 6, 044 30.0 
Cg EE FEE ee 2, 088 3.7 3, 879 4, 426 14.1 
ND. 5 cacéconscntismmebesed 1, 109 4.2 2, 042 2, 386 16.8 
SRNR cdennd gatiedmincewcokt 1, 378 8.9 2, 866 3, 381 18.0 
NAMES, has ih ddcisbbcinnbbaid 931 5.3 1, 107 1, 131 2.2 
I 793 3.9 908 959 5.6 
PON ott cca coe 975 12.3 3, 572 4, 438 24.2 
=e 2, 357 2.6 7, 837 8, 420 7.4 
eink 4, 210 4.5 2, 225 13, 314 8.9 
Rr 8 2, 500 2.8 5, 033 5, 933 7.9 
NE di iciemecnmencne. 1,013 1.8 2, 435 2, 783 14.3 
PE ad. dtmatiedduanehint 2, 926 .4 4, 692 5, 358 14.2 
a ar re 326 7.1 420 423 7 
OU Se oak caind 677 3.7 1, 307 1, 435 9.8 
TN ia iat tio 99 30.3 227 281 23.8 
New Hampshire........---.-- 349 2.0 491 546 11.2 
FO PNG iid ccncccecswtnds 1, 359 12.6 4, 467 6, 245 17.4 
POW 28000 6k. x wc cnodeb ee 504 12.1 1, 965 2, 331 18.6 
MOT CP ih a 4, 517 3.1 19, 988 21, 435 7.2 
North Carolina...........<.-- 2, 003 23 3, 337 3, 955 18.5 
Dior DORGtR... cascsonadecn< 357 8.1 611] 871 42.6 
ON te 3, 341 > 12, 823 |} 13, 970 8.9 
ON nt chun 1, 094 8.3 2, 33 2, 751 18.0 
sie 775 5.9 1, 380 9.4 
PORDSIIIGIID ncndcocscmencsee 4, 333 2.8 9, 728 10, 672 9.7 
PE Fe. doccutscuecnnabiuladbubes cadaibnaenniie quan slooteeneses sulegenealaal 
NI NN a a ct 299 1.3 | 820 843 | 2.8 
Oe a 1,012 7.0 1, 355 1, 726 27.4 
Bouts TAG. ~ acdsabecsecctu 446 10. 1 942 1, 141 21.1 
I 2, 140 4.6 4, 211 5, 008 18.9 
Te 3, 226 —10.4 5, 784 6, 709 16.0 
nen prs ern 323 4.6 44% 515 15.0 
WR ndenunndainaudanie 377 —14.3 381 415 8.9 
asia 1, 399 2.8 3, 510 4, 167 18,7 
io. eee Soe metaabiciiee sl ats then eaceaes hahah tecccas tat wtih tibet os caieen i aa 
WE oc cacocccncceus 1, 162 1, 274 9.6 2, 708 3, 071 13.4 
Te OI gs1 1, 004 2.3 1, O88 1, 083 —.5 
PRON ok 4, 333 4, 481 3.4 7, 335 7, 991 8.9 
TENE |e cuansaavesann 175 202 15. 4 376 404 7.4 
Ri kathsincintnbeimnidaiak 74, 483 | 78, 178 5.0 192, 492 | 217, 682 13.1 
eae 


Source: U.S. Department Agriculture, March 1959, 
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THE 1959 PROGRAM 


Reports from the States on the special milk program for the current 
year indicate that participation is running at a substantially higher 


level than in 1958. 


In February, the Department of Agriculture 


made a survey of the States to determine their probable needs for 


this year and the results are indicated in the table below. 


As indicated 


by the table, the estimates returned by the States show a need for the 
current fiscal year of $3,378,569 above the $75 million maximum 


authorized in the law. 


SpeciaL Mitk ProGcram 


Apportionment of funds, 


fiscal year 1959 


State estimated needs, and possible adjustment required, 








Current 
Administrative unit division 
of funds! 
Sie 
State agencies: 
INS cee or $1, 014, 601 
I ta lal ic cae a etal 16, 700 
PT x ¢ ncotstiphthidaiatiaibiisaaiendaaaatel 306, 580 
SII .cccnstantitseniaiateliteietieaaiatnisintiiaapiientiati 604, 970 
INIA in ctini: odode tptinnlidndsinbiiasiishaninidiaan del 6, 781, 409 
Catal i eee ce come a 481, 950 















NII 6 in adcaiacuhcndeniiar neh nie etal 723, 875 
0 ESR eS 166, 950 
Delaware State Hospital............... 14, S64 
Brmerice OF COMMIDIA. . .nceccccctconae 358, 726 
ENS Se A eT 1, 038, 860 
a 944, 416 
RR de ete si, 8s 5 ek ee oe ea Bian 128, 607 
ee ae ee 157, 748 
ie coc2 8 ele ee 5, 388, 255 
i 1, 609, 088 
1, 352, 822 
757, 819 
J 1, 137, 327 
NS npicticthakninactbuhuceedbkse 470, 911 
242, 025 
Maryland 1, 135, 230 
Maryland Department of Budget and 
I ik i i a a ea 22, 163 
TN nn 2, 698, 262 
ES RECAST FRE ENE RET TS 3, 393, 352 
eS eae ee, 1, 673, 139 
NN a 903, 503 
Missouri _ .. 1, 912, 233 
Montana_. @ 124, 691 
pS 336, 569 
a a 51, 182 
Ce ee ESET 186, 245 
aa 1, 545, 980 
BU I a 5 a kde ee ee 313, 266 
ok Ree. 8, 395, 800 
New York Division of Standards and 
TN 8 138, 500 
I NN 1, 192, 412 
ae Ae 180, 652 
in eo eens Se 3, 516, 999 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare... 127, 485 
MN Soe bn a he 5 785, 057 
lt Re 440, 484 
ee 2, 817, 892 
a NN 288, 414 
MF CRONIN 66h a os 433, 497 
South Carolina Dairy Commission. .-- 66, 338 
MEE SOUR on a5 coon cuscceaéicoucapes 314, 114 
Tennessee. ___- 1, 475, 871 
Tennessee ee Department of Agriculture. 18, 665 


Texas __ 
Utah... ind: jndbdhieuealinlamsackacinglan ies ded 


See footnotes a: at end of table, p. 6. 


155, 619 


2,088,902 1 


Apportion- 
ment of 
$4,000,000 
reserve ! 


66, 096 
56, 088 
4, 554 
10, 498 
305, 862 
99, 562 
78, 954 
46, 070 
68, 906 





Total ap- 


portion- 
ment of 
funds, 
fiscal year 
1959 


$1, 075, 610 
17,715 
326, 033 
641, 539 
, 353 
513, 697 
769, 829 
177, 535 
14, 864 
380, 504 
1, 104, 956 
, 504 
133, 161 
167, 846 

5, 694, 117 
1, 708, 650 
1, 431, 776 
803, 889 
1, 206, 233 
470, 911 
256, 697 


1, 206, 054 


™ 
4 
— 


os 
= 
= 


25, 300 
2, 853, 942 
3, 599, 088 
1, 726, 723 





1, 536, 638 
18, 665 

2, 215, 279 
155, 619 





State 
estimated Possible 
needs for | adjustment 
fiscal year | required 
1959 2 
$1, 095, 680 $20, 07 
18, 675 960 
357, 223 31, 190 
658, 127 16, 588 
7, 892, 289 680, 936 
591, 332 77, 635 
843, 470 73, 641 
194, 735 17, 200 
RE Detail oe 
392, 668 12, 164 
1, 214, 806 109, 850 
1, 001, 504 1,000 
) SR eee ee ee 
186, 102 18, 256 
GGGe ee Cadenasteet ee 
1, 809, 618 100, 968 
I ie WE Bacsnesictindedtns 
830, 992 27, 103 
1, 241, 457 35, 224 
Git GEE ‘Siiewdssaxis 
264, 220 7, 523 
2, 191, 832 85, 77: 
SCD Wictsiitieae 
SOE Gee Lkocccons 
3, 706, 663 107, 575 
a &, | ee 
1 7 64, 0! 52 
2 27, 695 
3, 181 
3, 423 
390, O86 
28, 909 
2, 707 
SR GR Banicadccinnn, 
1, 286, 917 22, 804 
214, 376 22, 126 
3, 954, 217 219, 632 
BE Biciitcceciies 
847, 925 15, 633 
488, 766 21, 292 
3, 327, 468 329, 052 
337, 883 31,079 
507, 370 46, 281 
GG hcacatienducd 
/ | | | eee 
oe tO eee eee 
VO GOE hcébbacksacud 
2, 274, 710 59, 431 
350; GIO Bcnctiddanas 
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Apportionment of funds, State estimated needs, and possible adjustment required, 
fiscal year 1959—Continued 


EE See 




















Total ap- State 
Current | Apportion portion- | estimated Possible 
Administrative unit division ment of ment of needs for | adjustment 
of funds! | $4,000,000 funds, fiscal year | required 
reserve ! fiscal year 1959 2 
1959 
| eS 
State agencies—Continued 

Utah Department of Public Welfare... ot aren 7, 175 OF, 106 hun Abad 
DING ceo cee a see 143, 640 $335 143, 975 ME WG A cee 
INE soo <1 Gini xg crmentaateaiiepaiaaaeae 1, 221, 283 73, 042 1, 294, 325 1, 307, 975 $13, 650 
PN hc a ea 1, 038, 736 62, 992 1, 101, 728 1, 134, 620 32, 892 
Oe Fi cicnicccenetaceusadaniin 362, 280 3, 633 365, 913 365, 913 |_...- i 
Ieee 1, 987, 557 122, 076 2, 109, 633 2, 211, 730 102, 097 
NE no ctcccidntcnudcdideaenkadal 137, 898 8, 204 146, 102 146, 678 576 
oS RLS OTE RE MANES IPSS 65, 329, 588 | 3, 808, 383 | 69, 137,971 | 72,198,230 | 3, 060, 259 
Area offices: ea 
I a i 852, 165 56, 588 908, 753 1, 058, 340 149, 587 
ONES 4 chbiddectanstbawkueumeanenie 369, 547 22, 349 391, 896 40/2, O82 10, 186 
NGS td bkatthnal on, cuchanbebimacaselun 2, 713, 737 166, 533 2, 880, 270 3, O15, 916 135, 646 

WOU OO citcticdsccasncncnsteccsaiede 630, 418 }...--. 630, 418 630, 418 |... 
NI tn vn mibicecdodcncetonbwitianwadadies 337, 365 22,227 | 359, 592 382, 483 22, 891 
UN so asics Saisceecnsig lahat 4, 903, 232 267, 697 5, 170, 929 | 5, 489, 239 318, 310 
\-> ———S = | = === ———S> | ——————— 
RUNAT GUNNE sc cou ouncicanwemkes | 70, 232, 820 | 4,076, 080 |*74, 308, 900 | 77, 687, 469 | 3, 378, 569 





1 Division of funds reflects adjustments made, following the February survey, to release funds from those 
State agencies which indicated that needs were less than previously scheduled payments. 

2 Estimates received in late February 1959, based on actual expenditures through December 1958, 

* For program needs in schools and child-care institutions where program is not administered by a State 
agency. 

4 Exclusive of funds reserved for Federa. operating expenses, 


HEARINGS 


The committee had before it 13 bills authorizing an increase in the 
funds available for the special milk program. Some of these bills 
would have increased the available amount by $5 million for the fiscal 
year 1959 only. Others would have increased the maximum by $5 
million in 1959 and $10 million or $15 million in the 2 subsequent 
fiscal years. 

Bills considered by the committee were: 


H.R. 5247 and H.R. 5248, by Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin. 
H.R. 5407 and H.R. 5408, by Mr. Kastenmeier. 

H.R. 5413, by Mr. Laird. 

H.R. 5414, by Mr. Langen. 

H.R. 5430, by Mr. Nelsen. 

H.R. 5433, by Mr. Quie. 

H.R. 5487, by Mr. Andersen of Minnesota. 

H.R. 5600, by Mr. McGovern. 

H.R. 5604, by Mr. Meyer. 

H.R. 5613, by Mr. Brown of Missouri. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The committee has reported the bill (H.R. 5247), by Mr. Johnson 
of Wisconsin, which would have increased the available funds for this 
program by $5 million for the fiscal year 1959 only. It has amended 
this bill to provide an increase of $3 million instead of the $5 million 
in the bill as introduced. 
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It is the belief of the committee that some States may not use 
quite all the funds available to them so that there will be some small 
amount which can be allocated to other States, thus permitting the 
full program to be carried out with the $3 million additional authori- 
gation contained in the bill as amended, although the State estimates 

add up to a deficit of approximately $ $380,000 more than that amount. 

The committee emphasizes that the additional $3 million is merely 
an increase in the authorization and will be used only to the extent 


that the Secretary finds it necessary in order to carry out the program 
as presently sc heduled. 


DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


Witnesses for the Department of Agriculture appeared at the hear- 
ing on this matter and frankly outlined the rapid growth of the special 
milk program and the apparent need for more funds than presently 
prov ided to carry out this year’s program. They did not request the 
additional authorization contained in this bill but held out the hope 
that the program could be contained within the present maximum 
authorization by adjustment or, if necessary, curtailment of the State 
programs. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Public Law 85-478 
85th Congress, S. 3342 
July 1, 1958 


AN ACT To continue the special milk program for children in the interest of 
improved nutrition by fostering the consumption of fluid milk in the schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That for [each of the three 
fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 
1961 a the fiscal year beginning July f: 1958, not to exceed $78 000,000, 
and for each of the two fiscal years thereafter, not to exceed $7 5. 000 000 
of the funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by children (1) in nonprofit 
schools of high-school grade and under; and (2) in nonprofit nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer camps, and 
similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and training of 
children. Amounts expended hereunder and under the authority 
contained in the last sentence of section 201(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be considered as amounts expended 
for the purpose of carrying out the price-support program, 
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Calendar No. 133 


86TH CONGRESS ( SENATE | Report 
1st Session No. 144 


oOo 


RESTORATION OF ANNUITY RIGHTS IN CASES OF 
OFFENSES NOT INVOLVING LOYALTY OR SECURITY 


Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Ciark. from the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. 91] 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 91) to amend the act of September 1, 1954, in 
order to limit to cases involving the national security, the prohibition 
on payment of annuities and retired pay to officers and employees 
of the United States, to clarify the application and operation of such 
act, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report favor- 
ably thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 

| AMENDMENTS 


Committee amendments to the bill are as follows: 

1. On page 1, line 7, strike out “(740b—740i)” and insert ‘‘2281- 
2288”. On page 8, line 11, strike out ‘failed or” and in line 12, strike 
out “or fails’’ and “‘upon the ground of self-incrimination,”’ and insert 
the following “or knowingly and willfully has failed or fails,’’. 

2. On page 13, line 13, after the word “amounts” insert ‘(not 
| including employment taxes)”’. 

3. On page 20, line 15, after the word “amendment” insert 
“(whether or not computed under sec. 3(e) of such Act)” and in line 
16 strike out “‘such” and after the word ‘“‘awarded” insert “‘under 
such section 2 or 5”’. 

4. On page 24, strike out ‘thereby. at the end of line 23 and 
insert “thereby.’’, and, immediately following such line 23, insert the 

| following: 
“Src. 12. (a) Section 3282 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by striking out ‘three’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘five’. 
‘“(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effec- 
tive with respect to offenses (1) committed on or after Sep- 
1 


99? 9? 


84006—59 
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tember 1, 1954, or (2) committed prior to such date, if on 
such date prosecution is not barred by provisions of law in 
effect prior to such date.” 
On page 25, line 4, after the comma following the word “violation” 
insert the following ‘‘any refusal to answer,”’. 
5. On page 25, strike out beginning with line 22 and all that follows 
through line 5 on page 26. 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


The amendments 1 through 3 are of a perfecting nature. 

Amendments 4 and 5 were suggested by the Department of Justice, 
It was explained that the purpose of the new language inserted by 
amendment 4 is identical to the purpose of section 3 of the introduced 
bill which is struck out of the reported bill by amendment 5. Such 
purpose is to continue in effect the amendment made by section 10 
of the act of September 1, 1954 (62 Stat. 828), relating to the statute 
of limitations for criminal offenses which are not capital offenses, 
notwithstanding the amendment made to such act by the first section 
of the bill. 

The new language embodied in the bill by amendment 4 was sug. 
gested by the Deputy Attorney General of the United States as being 
preferable to the language in section 3 of the bill as introduced and 
which is struck out of the reported bill by amendment 5. Since the 
statute and proceedings thereunder are in the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice, the amendments recommended by the Deputy 
Attorney General were approved by the committee. 


STATEMENT 


This bill amends Public Law 769, 83d Congress, so as to continue 
in effect the prohibition against payment of any Federal annuity, 
pension or retired pay to any person where there is reasonable doubt 
of such person’s loyalty or where the person has committed an offense 
involving a loyalty or security matter. The bill restores annuity 
rights to certain postal and other Federal employees, and to their 
survivors, who have been deprived of such rights under existing law 
because of convictions or offenses entirely unrelated to the national 
security. 

Public Law 769 was intended to deny any Federal annuity or retired 
pay to persons guilty of offenses involving a security or loyalty matter. 
Provisions which were added went far beyond the original purpose 
of the legislation and have resulted in denying annuities or retired 
pay to a number of loyal employees as well as their innocent widows 
and children. Jn some of these cases, the employees have been reem- 
ployed by the Government with completely satisfactory results. 

The bill corrects the obvious inequity involved without in any way 
destroying the desirable objective of the original measure. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Public hearings were held on the bill on March 17, 1959. Favor- 
able testimony was offered by the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Post Office Department and representatives 
of employee groups. There was no adverse testimony from apy 
source, 
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SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of the bill amends the act entitled “An Act to prohibit 
payment of annuities to officers and employees of the United States 
convicted of certain offenses, and for other purposes” (68 Stat. 1142, 
70 Stat. 761; 5 U.S.C. 740b-740i). References in the following 

aragraphs means sections of the amendment to the act made by this 
bill, except the last two paragraphs relating to sections 2 and 3 of the 
bill which are not part of the public law being amended. 

Section 1 carries out the objective of prohibiting the payment of an 
annuity or retired pay to any person convicted of offenses, or guilty 
of certain acts or omissions, relating to loyalty to the United States. 
It repeals retroactively the prohibitions in present laws against such 
payments to persons convicted of offenses, or guilty of acts or omissions 
not involving loyalty or the national security. 

This policy required consideration of not only Public Law 769, 83d 
Congress, but measures subsequently enacted such as the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and of laws not specifically included in the exist- 
ing provisions of Public Law 769, such as the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 and the Uniform Code of Military Justice, to the extent they 
prescribe loyalty offenses and penalties. Offenses not specifically 
covered by Public Law 769, as now in effect, are made effective upon 
the enactment of the bill. The loyalty offenses covered by Public 
Law 769 as now in effect likewise are made effective upon enactment 
of the bill. 

Subsection (a) of the first section of the amendment spells out 
loyalty offenses in the present law, which are effective September 1, 
1954. Subsection (b) spells out loyalty offenses effective from the 
date of enactment of the amendment. These later offenses are of the 
same general loyalty character and seriousness as the former. 

Perjury in proceedings relating to loyalty, are spelled out in para- 
graph (3) for such perjury under present law, for similar perjury in 
loyalty proceedings relating to the added loyalty offenses effective on 
the date of enactment of the amendment. 

Loyalty offenses under the Uniform Code of Military Justice are 
spelled out in paragraph (2) due to a Comptroller General’s decision 
holding that such offenses are not covered by present law because 
courts-martial are not within the term “United States courts” as 
used in present law. Otherwise, a large part of the offenses contem- 
plated by present law would not be covered. This decision also 
demonstrates the need for clarification of the application of the bill to 
the Armed Forces generally. 

Section 2(a) of the amendment prohibits annuities or retired pay 
to persons refusing, on grounds of self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce documents, in proceedings relating to loyalty, or with respect 
to their relations with foreign governments. This continues present 
law, except as to offenses not involving loyalty. 

Section 2(b) of the amendment continues present law as to falsifying 
Communist or subversive associations or acts in applications or other 
related documents in connection with Federal service. It clarifies 
the matter of false oaths or statements after appointment, as in the 
case of subsequent security clearances. 

Section 2 of the amendment, as in the case of the first section, is in 
two parts because of later inclusion of loyalty offenses not covered 
by present law. 
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Section 3 of the amendment repeats present law, as added by 
Public Law 854, 84th Congress, extending prohibitions of Publie od 
769, 83d Congress, to fugitives under indic ‘tment or charge for offenses 
within the purview of this act, and extends such provision to court- 
martial cases. The language was added in Public Law 854 at the 
request of the Department of Justice. 

Section 4 of the amendment reenacts and clarifies present law 
providing for refund of contributions made to retirement funds by 
persons who are denied annuities under the act. Interest on such 
refunds will be as provided by law or regulation covering the annuity 
system involved—a clarification of present law. Subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 4 re peat and clarify present law under which a person 
denied an annuity is not required to refund any annuity payments, 
otherwise prope rly received before denial of the annuity, solely because 
such annuity payments exceed the total contributions to the annuity 
fund. This protection applies to survivor annuitants on the same 
basis. 

Section 5 of the amendment was re queste <d by military agencies, to 
carry out intent of present law which is not clearly spelled out; that 
is, that retired ps iv, as well as annuities, otherwise properly paid. prior 
to denial of retired pay or annuity for violation of this act, need not 
be collected back by the Government. 

Section 6(a) of the amendment continues present law authorizing 
restoration of annuities or retired pay after pardon by the P resident, 
and applies the same principle to annuities or retired pay denied for 
conviction of the offenses added by the amendment and later restored 
by pardon. Subsection (b) provides for payment of annuities in 
sases of conviction of offenses prescribed in the act where it is estab- 
lished that the conviction resulted from proper compliance with 
confidential orders—such as the case of an FBI agent who might not 
be able to offer in defense that he joined an organization as an under- 
cover agent. One such case already is reported by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Section 7 of the amendment continues present law protecting 
accountable officers in cases of payments in violation of the act 
without fraud, collusion, or gross negligence on their part. 

Section 8 of the amendment continues present law authorizing the 
President to drop military personnel from the rolls if denied annuities 
under the act. It adds authority to restore to the rolls if the annuity 
is restored in accordance with the act—spelling out what is implicit 
in present law, at the request of the military departments. 

Section 9 of the amendment continues in effect any other laws 
authorizing denial or withholding of benefits. 

Section 10 of the amendment contains definitions in line with 
present law, but clarifies and spells out the definition of annuity, and 
certain other matters, to eliminate problems arising from loose 
language in the present law relating to social security and other 
types of retirement benefits. 

Section 11 contains the usual savings clause with respect to the 
validity of the act. 

Section 12 was included in the reported bill at the request of the 
Deputy Attorney General as explained earlier in this report. 
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Section 2 restores retroactively annuity rights that have been 
denied persons convicted of nonloyalty offenses under present law, 
but requires repayment of any contributions refunded to any such 
person under present law before the annuity can be restored. 

Section 3 was deleted because of the addition of section 12. This 
eonforms with the request of the Deputy Attorney General. 


AGENCY VIEWS 


Following are agency reports on the bill. (Nors.—The committee 
amendments carry out fully the suggestion of the Bureau of the 
Budget.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1959. 
Hon. Ou1n D. Jonnston, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in response to your request of 
January 19, 1959, for our views on 8. 91, a bill to amend the so-called 
Hiss law. 

The Bureau would prefer consideration of the draft bill on this 
subject which the Civil Service Commission forwarded to the Vice 
President on January 29, 1959, because it contains a number of addi- 
tional provisions which executive branch agencies believe are impor- 
tant in any amendment of the act of September 1, 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturpe S. Hueues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


U.S. Crvm Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. Ourn D. Jounston, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building. 

Dear Senator Jounston: This refers further to your letter of 
January 19, 1959, requesting Commission report on S. 91, a bill to 
amend the act of September 1, 1954, in order to limit to cases involving 
the national security the prohibition on payment of annuities and 
retired pay to officers and employees of the United States, to clarify 
the application and operation of such act, and for other purposes. 

In the more than 34 years between the effective date of the original 
Civil Service Retirement Act (August 1920) and enactment of Public 
Law 769 on September 1, 1954, the concept of the act was that an 
employee who met the requirements specified therein was entitled to 
annuity regardless of reason for separation or other consideration. 
In other words, the Government guaranteed to the individual as part 
of his employment contract a deiined retirement beneiit upon his 
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completion of a stipulated service period, payment of the required 
contribution, and attainment of a specified age or becoming disabled, 
If he met these conditions, a discharge for cause regardless of the 
reason, the commission of a crime, the loss of U.S. citizenship, ete, 
did not defeat the right already earned. When survivorship provi. 
sions were placed in the law, the same concept operated as regards 
survivors of deceased employees or annuitants. 

Public Law 769 changed this concept to the extent that it denies 
employees and survivor annuity in any case where the employee is 
convicted of a criminal offense covered therein or commits an enumer- 
ated act. Section 1 of Public Law 769 bars payment of annuity to 
an employee (and to his survivors) if he is convicted of any of the 
Federal criminal offenses covered therein. Section 2 thereof bars 
retirement benefits for failure to appear, testify, or produce records, 
or for making false or fraudulent statements, involving matters many 
of which are outside the realm of national security. 

In its report of July 15, 1958, to you regarding S. 195, a bill in the 
85th Congress to limit the first section of Public Law 769 to cases 
involving national security, the Commission expressed its concurrence 
in such objective but proposed substitute language to fully carry it 
into effect. This exact language, limiting Public Law 769 in its 
entirety to national security cases, removing retroactively the bar 
against annuity award in postal depredation and similar cases, and 
extending the bar to a limited number of loyalty offenses, is incorpo- 
rated in 8. 91 (subject to two slight corrections—placing a parenthesis 
after “emergency” in line 13, p. 7, and substituting “to” for the first 
“‘on”’ in line 8, p. 10). 

Since July 1958, staff officials of the Commission, the House legis- 
lative counsel’s office, and the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee have carefully studied the format and substance of this 
proposal and considered certain language changes suggested by other 
interested agencies. Most of these changes were for the purpose of 
improving clarity of expression and ease of administration. None 
were intended to or do affect the basic purposes or objectives of the bill. 
For example, one suggestion, which on page 20 would insert after the 
word “amendment” in line 15 the material ‘(whether or not computed 
under section 3(e) of such Act)” and substitute for the words ‘‘such 
annuity awarded” on line 16 the clause ‘annuity awarded under such 
section 2 or 5’, would make it easier for the Railroad Retirement 
Board to administer the law if enacted. 

Following this study and several discussion meetings, an amended 
draft incorporating the clarifying changes found warranted was pre- 
pared. It is this latter draft which the Commission transmitted to 
Vice President Nixon on January 29, 1959, with recommendation for 
its favorable consideration by Congress. The Commission urges that 
S. 91, amended to incorporate the new language, be enacted into law. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. Jones, Chairman 
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CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 11, 1959. 
B-115505 
Hon. Orin D. Jounston, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: Your letter of January 19, 1959, requests our 
views on S. 91. 

The bill would amend the act of September 1, 1954 (Public Law 769, 
83d Cong.), so as to remove therefrom those provisions which prohibit 
payment of annuities and retirement pay to persons who have com- 
mitted offenses, acts, or omissions which do not involve the security 
of the United States; also, there would be added to the coverage of 
Public Law 769 certain offenses relating to the security of the United 
States, including offenses of that nature under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

Section 2(a) of the bill would provide for the restoration of annuities 
orretired pay (retroactive to September 1, 1954, the effective date of 
Public Law 769) to persons who would have had the right to receive 
such annuities or retired pay if the act of September 1, 1954, had 
not been enacted, unless, under the restatement of such act, the pay- 
ment of such annuities or retired pay is still prohibited. 

We understand there have been numerous cases under Public Law 
769 wherein annuities or retired pay have been denied because of con- 
victions of offenses primarily dealing with embezzlements and with 
theft or rifling of the mails. In some cases the employees involved 
were reemployed in the Government service subsequent to their con- 
viction and have rendered faithful service for many years. 

It seems fairly evident that Public Law 769 has created inequities 
which were not foreseen at the time of the enactment of the statute. 
The bill, S. 91, would correct such inequities but still leave intact 
the provisions prohibiting the payment of annuities or retired pay in 
cases involving treason, espionage, sabotage, sedition, and subversive 
activities. In view thereof, we favor enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The bills, S. 195 of the 85th Congress and S. 2981 of the 84th 
Congress, somewhat similar to the present bill, were the subject of our 
reports of January 16, 1957, and February 16, 1956, respectively. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosepH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
“closed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
lw in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Act OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 (68 Srat. 1142) 


[That there shall not be paid to any person convicted prior to, on, or 
titer the date of enactment of this Act of any of the following offenses 
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described in this section, or to the survivor or beneficiary of such per- 
son so convicted, for any period subsequent to the date of such con. 
viction or the date of enactment of this Act, whichever is later, any 
annuity or retired pay on the basis of the service of such person as an 
officer or employee of the Government: 

[(1) Any offense defined in section 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222 ot 
223 of chapter 11 (relating to bribery and graft), section 281, 282, 283 
284, 285, 286, or 287 of chapter 15 (relating to claims and services in 
matters affecting government), section 434, 435, 436, 441, 442, or 443 
of chapter 23 (relating to contracts), chapter 37 (relating to espionage 
and censorship), section 1700, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1708 
1709, 1711, or 1712 of chapter 83 (relating to offenses involving the 
postal service), chapter 105 (relating to sabotage), or chapter 115 
(relating to treason, sedition, and subversive activities) of title 18 of 
the United States Code or in section 10 or 16 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (42 U.S.C., sees. 1810 and 1816); ™ 

[(2) Any offense (not including any offense within the purview of 
section 13 of title 18 of the United States Code) which is a felony 
under the laws of the United States or of the District of Columbia 
(A) committed in the exercise of his authority, influence, power, or 
privileges as an officer or employee of the Government, or (B) com- 
mitted after the termination of his service as an officer or employee 
of the Government but directly involving, directly resulting from, 
or directly relating to, the improper exercise of his authority, influ- 
ence, power, or privileges during any period of his service as such an 
officer or employee; 

[(3) Perjury committed under the laws of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia (A) in falsely denying the commission of an 
act which constitutes any of the offenses described in paragraph (1) 
or (2) of this section, (B) in falsely testifying before any Federal 
grand jury or court of the United States with respect to his service 
as an officer or employee of the Government, or (C) in falsely testify- 
ing before any congressional committee in connection with any mat- 
ter under inquiry before such congressional committee; or subornation 
of perjury committed in connection with the false denial or false 
testimony of another person as specified in this paragraph; 

[(4) Any offense defined in section 833, 861, or 862 of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1325, 1330; D.C. Code, 1951 edition, 
secs. 22-1201, 22-701, 22-703); or in the second paragraph under the 
subheading “FOR EXECUTIVE OFFICE” under the caption “GENERAL 
EXPENSES” in the first section of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and three, and for other purposes”, approved July 1, 1902 
(32 Stat. 591; D.C. Code, 1951 edition, sec. 22-702). 

[Src. 2. (a) There shall not be paid to any person who has failed 
or refused, or fails or refuses, prior to, on, or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, upon the ground of self-incrimination, to appear, 
testify, or produce any book, paper, record, or other document, with 
respect to his service as an officer or employee of the Government or 
with respect to any relationship which he has had or has with 8 
foreign government, in any proceeding before a Federal grand jury, 
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court of the United States, or congressional committee, or to the 
survivor or beneficiary of such person, for any period subsequent to 
the date of such failure or refusal of such person or the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, whichever is later, any annuity or retired pay on the 
basis of the service of such person as an officer or employee of the 
Government. 

[(b) There shall not be paid to any person who, prior to, on, or after 
the date of enactment of this Act, knowingly and willfully has made 
or makes any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement or representa- 
tion, or who, prior to, on, or after such date, has concealed or conceals 
any ‘material fact, with respect to his— 

[(1) past or present membership in, affiliation or association 
with, or support of the Communist Party, or any chapter, branch, 
or subdivision thereof, in or outside the United States, or any 
other organization, party, or group advocating (A) the overthrow, 
by force, violence, or other unconstitutional means, of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, (B) the establishment in the United 
States of a Communist totalitarian dictatorship, or (C) the right 
to strike against the Government of the United States; 

[(2) conviction of any offense described in the first section of 
this Act; or 

[(3) failure or refusal to appear, testify, or produce any book, 
paper, record, or other document as specified in subsection (a) of 
this section, 

for any period subsequent to the date of enactment of this Act or the 
date on which any such statement, representation, or concealment of 
fact is made or occurs, whichever is later, in connection with his appli- 
cation for an office or — in or under the executive, legislative, or 
judicial branch of the Government of the United States or the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or to the survivor or beneficiary 
of such person, any annuity or retired pay on the basis of the service 
of such person as an officer or employee of the Government. 

[(c) In any case in which, after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, any person under indictment for any offense within the pur- 
view of the first section of this Act willfully remains outside the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, for a period in excess of one 
year with knowledge of such indictment, no annuity or retired pay 
shall be paid, for any period subsequent to the end of such one-year 
period to such person or to the survivor or beneficiary of such person, 
on the basis of the service of such person, as an oflicer or employee of 
the Government unless and until a nolle prosequi to the entire indict- 
ment is entered upon the record or such person returns and thereafter 
the indictment is dismissed or after trial by court the accused is found 
not guilty of the offense or offenses charged in the indictment. 

[Sec. 3. Any amounts contributed by any such person toward the 
annuity the benefits of which are denied under this Act, less any sums 
previously refunded or paid as annuity benefits, shall be returned to 
such person, upon appropriate application therefor, with interest to 
the date of his conviction of any offense described in the first section 
of this Act or of the commission by him of any violation of section 2 
of this Act, as the case may be, or the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later, at such rates as may be provided in the case of 
refunds under the law, regulation, or agreement under which the 
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annuity is payable, or if no such rates are so provided at the rate of 
4 per centum per annum to December 31, 1947, and 3 per centum per 
annum thereafter, compounded on December 31 of each year. Such 

erson shall not be required to repay any annuity properly received 

y him which is in excess of the amount of his own contributions with 
interest. In the event a person entitled to a refund under this section 
dies prior to the making of such refund, the refund shall be made to 
such person or persons as may be provided in the case of refunds under 
the law, regulation, or agreement under which the annuity the benefits 
of which are denied under this Act is payable or, if no such provision 
is made, in the order of preference prescribed in section 12(e) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930, as amended. 

[Sec. 4. The right to receive an annuity or retired pay shall be 
deemed restored to any person convicted, prior to, on, or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, of an offense which is specified in the 
first section of this Act or which constitutes a violation of section 2 of 
this Act, for which he is denied an annuity or retired pay, to whom 
a pardon of such offense is granted by the President of the United 
States, prior to, on, or after the date of enactment of this Act, and 
to the survivor or beneficiary of such person. Such restoration of the 
right to receive an annuity or retired pay shall be effective as of the 
date on which such pardon is granted. Any amounts refunded to 
such person under section 3 of this Act shall be redeposited before 
credit is allowed for the period or periods of service covered by the 
refund. No payment of annuity or retired pay shall be made for 
any period prior to the date on which such pardon is granted. 

[Sec. 5. No accountable officer of the Government of the United 
States or of the government of the District of Columbia shall be held 
responsible for payments made in violation of the first section or sec- 
tion 2 of this Act when such payments are made in due course and 
without negligence. 

[Sec. 6. As used in this Act— 

[(1) The term “officer or employee of the Government” includes an 
officer or employee in or under the legislative, executive, or judicial 
branch of the Government of the United States, a Member of or Dele- 
gate to Congress, a Resident Commissioner, an officer or employee 
of the government of the District of Columbia, and a member or for- 
mer member of the Armed Forces of the United States, including the 
Regular and Reserve components thereof, the Fleet Reserve, the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Public Health Service. 

[(2) The term “annuity” means any retirement benefit (other than 
any benefit provided under laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration) payable by any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the government of the District of 
Columbia upon the basis of service as a civilian officer or employee, 
except that such term does not include salary or compensation which 
may not be diminished under section 1 of article III of the Consti- 
tution or, in the case of a benefit payable under the Social Security 
Act, as amended, any portion of such benefit not based upon service 
as an officer or employee of the Government of the United States or 
the government of the District of Columbia. The term “annuity” 
does not include any retirement benefit of any person to whom such 
benefit has been awarded or granted prior to the date of enactment 
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of this Act insofar as concerns the conviction of such person, prior 
to such date, of any offense specified in the first section of this Act, or 
the commission by such person, prior to such date, of any violation of 
section 2 of this Act. ; 

[(3) The term “retired pay” means retired pay, retirement pay, 
retainer pay, or equivalent pay (other than any benefit provided under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration), payable under 
any law of the United States to members or former members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, including the Regular and Reserve 
components thereof and the Fleet Reserve and the Fleet. Marine Corps 
Reserve, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The term “retired pay” does not include the retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay of any person to whom any 
such pay has been awarded or granted prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act insofar as concerns the conviction of such person, prior 
to such date, of any offense specified in the first section of this Act, 
or the commission by such person, prior to such date, of any violation 
of section 2 of this Act. 

[Sre. 7. This Act shall net be construed as restricting authority 
under any other provision of law to deny or withhold benefits author- 
ized by law. 

[Sec. 8. The President may drop from the rolls any member of the 
Armed Forces, including the Regular and Reserve components thereof, 
the Fleet Reserve, and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and any 
member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or of the Public Health 
Service, who is deprived of retired pay under the provisions of this 
Act. 

[Sec. 9. If any provision of this Act, or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

[Src. 10. (a) Section 3282 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out “three” and inserting in lieu thereof “five’’. 

[(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effective with 
respect to offenses (1) committed on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act, or (2) committed prior to such date, if on such date prose- 
cution therefor is not barred by provisions of law in effect prior to 
such date. ] 

That (a) there shall not be paid to any person convicted, prior to, on, 
or after September 1, 1954, under any article or provision of law specified 
or described in this subsection, of any offense within the purview of such 
article or provision to the extent provided in this subsection, or to any 
survivor or beneficiary of such person so convicted, for any period subse- 
quent to the date of such conviction or subsequent to September 1, 1954, 
whichever date is later, any annuity or retired pay on the basis of the 
service of such person (subject to the exceptions contained in section 10(2) 
and (3) of this Act) which is creditable toward such annuity or retired 
pay 

(1) any offense within the purview of— 

(A) section 792 (harboring or concealing persons), 793 
(gathering, transmitting, or losing defense information), 794 
(gathering or delivering defense information to aid foreign 
government), or 798 (disclosure of classified information), of 
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chapter 37 (relating to espionage and censorship) of title 18 of 
the United States Code. 

(B) chapter 105 (relating to sabotage) of title 18 of the United 
States Code. 

(C) section 2381 (treason), 2382 (misprision of treason), 
2388 (rebellion or insurrection), 2884 (seditious conspiracy), 

2385 (advocating overthrow of government), 2387 (activities 
affecting armed forces generally), 2388 (activities affecting 
armed forces during war), 2389 (recruiting for service against 
United States), or 2390 (enlistment to serve against United 
States), of chapter 115 (relating to treason, sedition, and sub. 
versive activities) of title 18 of = ’ ‘nited States Code, 

(D) section 10(b)(2), 10(b)(3), or 10(b)(4) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 766. 767; 42 US.C., 1959 
edition, sec. 1810(b) (2), (3), and (4)), as in effect prior to the 
enactment of the Atomic Energy Aet of 1954 by the Act of 
August 80, 1964 (68 Stat. 919; Public Law 708, Eighty-third 
Conare Ss; 42 U.S.C. 2011-2281) 

(i2) section 16(a) or 16(b) of the Atomic Enerqy Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 773; 42 U S.C. , 1952 edition, sec. 1816 (a) and (b)) 
as in effect prior to the enactment of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 by the Act of August 30, 1954, insofar as such offense 
ander such section 16(a) or 16(b) is committed with intent to 
injure the United States or with intent to secure an advantage to 
any foreign nation, or 

(f°) any prior provision of law on which a provision of 
law Speci, fied mn subparagraph ( Ay (B), or ) of this para- 
graph is based: 


(2) any offense within the purview of— 


A) article 104 (aiding the enemy) or article 106 (spies) 
of the U nif orm Code of Mt li ary Justice (el _— 47 of title 
10 of the United States Code) or any prior article on which such 
article 104 or article 106. as the case m ay be, is based. or 

(B) any current article of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (or any prior article on which such current article 18 
based) not specified or described in subparagraph ( (A) of this 
paragraph on the basis of charges and specifications describing 
a violation of any provision of law specified or described in 
paragraph (1), (3), or (4) of this subsection if the executed 
sentence includes death, dishonorable discharge, or dismissal 
from the service, or af the de te ndant die s before execution of 
such sentence as finally approved; 


(3) perjury committed under the laws of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia— 


(A) in falsely denying the commission of an act which 
constitutes any of the offenses— 
(i) within the purview of m7 y provision of law specified 
or described in paragraph ( ) of this subsection, or 
(11) within the purview of any article or provision of 
law specified or described in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section insofar as such offense is within the purview of 
any article or provision of law specified or described in 
paragraph (1) or paragraph (2)(A) of this subsection. 
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(B) in falsely testifying before any Federal grand jury, 
court of the United States, or court-martial with respect to his 
service as an officer or employee of the Government in connec- 
tion with any matter involving or relating to an interference 
with or endangerment of, or involving or relating to any plan 
or attempt to interfere with or endanger, the national security 
or defense of the United States, or 

(C) in falsely testifying before any congressional committee 
in connection with any matter under inquiry before such con- 
gressional committee involving or relating to any interference 
with or endangerment of, or involving or relating to any plan 
or attempt to interfere with or endanger, the national security 
or defense of the United States; and 

(4) subornation of perjury committed in connection with the false 
denial or false testimony of another person as specified in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection 

(6) There shall not be paid to any person convicted, prior to, on, or 
after the date of enactment of this amendment, under any article or 
provision of law specified or described in this subsection, of any offense 
within the purview of such article or provision to the extent provided in 
this subsection, or to any survivor or beneficiary of such person so con- 
victed, for any pe riod subse quent to the date of such conviction or subse- 
quent to the date of enactment of this amendment, wh ichever date is later, 
any annuity or retired pay on the basis of the service of such person 
(subject to the exceptions contained in section 16 (2) and (8) of this Act) 
which is creditable toward such annuity or retired pay— 

(1) any offense within the purview of— 

(A) section 222 (violation of specific sections) or section 223 
dates of sections ge nerally) of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 958; 42 U.S.C. 2272 and 2273) insofar as 
such offense under such section 222 or 223 is committed with 
intent to injure the United States or with intent to secure an 
advantage to any foreign nation. 

(B) section 224 (communication of restricted data), section 
225 (receipt of restricted data), or section 226 (tampering with 
rest? — data) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 958 
and §£ 12 U.S.C. 2274, 2275, and 2276), or 

(C) ‘oleae 4 (conspiracy and communication or receipt of 
classified information), section 112 (conspiracy or evasion of 
apprehension during internal securily emergency), or section 
113 (aiding evasion of appre hension during internal security 
emergency of the Internal Se —s Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 991, 
1029, and 1030; 50 U.S.C. 783, 822, and 823); 

(2) any offense within the purview of any current article of the 
Uniform Code of Mili tary Justice (chapter 47 of title 10 of the 
United States Code), or any prior article on which such current 
article is based, on the basis of charges and specifications de scribing 
a violation of any provision of law specified or described in para- 
graph (1), (3), or (4) of this subsection, if the executed sentence 
includes death, dishonorable discharge, or dismissal from the service, 
of if the defendant dies before execution of such sentence as finally 
approved; 

(3) perjury committed under the laws of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia in falsely denying the commission of an 
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act which constitutes any of the offenses within the purview of an 
provision of law specified or described in paragraph (1) of thig 
subsection; and 

(4) subornation of perjury committed in connection with the 
false denial of another person as specified in paragraph (8) of this 
subsection. 

Szc. 2. (a) There shall not be paid to any person who, prior to, on, 
or after September 1, 1954, has refused or refuses, or knowingly and 
willfully has failed or fails, to appear, testify, or produce any book, 
paper, record, or other document, relating to his service as an officer or 
employee of the Government, before a Federal grand jury, court of the 
United States, court-martial, or congressional committee, in any proceed- 
ing with respect to— 

(1) any relationship which he has had or has with a foreign 
government, or 

(2) any matter involving or relating to any interference with 
or endangerment of, or involving or relating to any plan or attempt 
to interfere with or endanger, the national security or defense of 
the United States, 


or to the survivor or beneficiary of such person, for any period subsequent 
to September 1, 1954, or subsequent to the date of such failure or refusal 
of such person, whichever date is later, any annuity or retired pay on 
the basis of the service of such person (subject to the exceptions contained 
in section 10 (2) and (8) of this Act) which rs creditable toward such 
annuity or retired pay. 

(b) There shall not be paid to any person who, prior to, on, or after 
September 1, 1954, knowingly and willfully, has made or makes any 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement or representation, or who, prior 
to, on or after such date, knowingly and willfully, has concealed or con- 
ceals any material fact, with respect to his— 

(1) past or present membership in, affiliation or association with, 
or support of the Communist Party, or any chapter, branch, or sub- 
division there of, in or outside the United States, or any other organi- 
zation, party, or group advocating (A) the overthrow, by force, 
violence, or other unconstitutional means, of the Government of the 
United States, (B) the establishment, by force, violence, or other 
unconstitutional means, of a Communist totalitarian dictatorship 
in the United States, or (C) the right to strike against the Government 
of the United States, 

(2) conviction, under any article or provision of law spe cified or 
described in subsection (a) of the first section of this Act, or any 
offense within the purview of such subsection (a) to the extent pro- 
v1 li d an such subsection, or 

(3) failure or refusal to appear, and testify, or produce any book, 
paper, record, or other document, as specified in subsection (a) of 
this section, 


for any period subsequent to September 1, 1954, or subsequent on the 
date on which any such statement, representation, or concealment of fact 
is made or occurs, whichever date is later, in any document executed by 
such person in connection with his employment in, or application for, 4 
civilian or military office or position in or under the legislative, executive, 
or judicial branch of the Government of the United States or the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or to the survivor or beneficiary of such 
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person, any annuity or retired pay on the basis of the service of such 
person (subject to the exceptions contained in section 10 (2) and (8) of 
this Act) which is creditable toward such annuity or retired pay. 

(c) There shall not be paid to any person who, prior to, on, or after 
the date of enactment of this amendment, knowingly and willfully, has 
made or makes any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement or represen- 
tation, or who, prior to, on, or after such date, knowingly and willfully, has 
concealed or conceals any material fact, with respect to his conviction, 
under any article or provision of law specified or described in subsection 
(b) of the first section of this Act, of any offense within the purview of 
such subsection (6) to the extent provided in such subsection, for any 
period subsequent to the date of enactment of this amendment or subse- 
quent to the date on which any such statement, representation, or conceal- 
ment of fact is made or occurs, whichever date is later, in any document 
executed by such person in connection with his employment in, or applica- 
tion for, a civilian or military office or position in or under the legislative, 
executive, or judicial branch of the Government of the United States or the 
government of the District of Columbia, or to the survivor or beneficiary of 
such person, any annuity or retired pay on the basis of the service of such 
person (subject to the exceptions contained in section 10 (2) and (8) of this 
Act) which is creditable toward such annuity or retired pay. 

Sec. 3. There shall not be paid to any person— 

(1) who (A) after July 81, 1956, is under indictment, or has out- 
standing against him charges preferred under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, for any offense within the purview of subsection (a) 
of the first section of this Act, or (B) after the date of enactment of 
this amendment, is under indictment, or has outstanding against 
him charges preferred under the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
for any offense within the purview of subsection (b) of such first 
S¢ ction, and 

(2) who willfully remains outside the United States, its Terri- 
tories and POSSE SSiONs, and the Commonwe alth of Puerto Rico for a 
period in excess of one year with knowledge of such indictment or 
charge Ss, as the casé May be is 


for any period subsequent to the end of such one-year period, or to the 
survivor or beneficiary of such person, any annuity or retired pay on the 
basis of the service of such person (subject to the exce ptions contained in 
section 10 (2) and (5) of this Act) which is creditable toward such annuity 
or retired pay, unless and until— 

(1) a nolle prosequi to the entire indictment is entered upon the 
record, or such charge s have been dismissed by competent authority, 
as the case may be, 

(it) such person returns and thereafter the indictment, or charges, 
as or are di smissed, or 

(iz) after trial by court or court-martial, as applicable, the 
accused is found not guilty of the offe nse or offe nses refe rred to in 
paragraph (1) of this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) In the case of— 

(1) the conviction of any person, under any article or provision of 
law specified or described in subsection (a) of the first section of this 
Act, of any offense within the purview of such subsection (a) to the 
extent provided in such subsection, or the commission by any person 
of any violation of subsection (a) or (b) of section 2 of this Act, or 
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(2) the conviction of any person, under any article or provision of 
law specified or described in subsection (6) of the first section of thig 
Act, of any offense within the purview of such subsection (6) to the 
extent provided in such subsection, or the commission by any person 
of any violation of subsection (c) of section 2 of this Aet, 


any amounts (not including employment taxes) contributed by such person 
toward an annuity the benefits of which are denied under this Act (less an 
amounts previously refunded or previously paid as annuity benefits) shall 
be refunde d, wpon appropriate application therefor — 

(A) to such person, 

(B) if such person is deceased, to such other person or persons ag 
may be designated to receive refunds by or under the law, requlation, 
or agreement under which the annuity (the be nefits of which are 
denied under this Act) would have been payable, or 

(C) if there is no such desiqnation, in the order of precedence 
prescribed in section 11(c) of the Civil Service Retirement Act (70 
Stat. 755; 5 U.S.C. 2261(c)). 

(b) Each refund under subsection (a) of this section shall be made with 
interest at such rates and for such periods as may be provided under the 
law, regulation, or agreement under which the annuity would have been 
payable. Such interest shall not be computed 

(1) if paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this section is applicable, 
for any period after the date of conviction of commission of violation, 
as the case may be, or after September 1, 1954, whichever date is 
later, or 

(2) if paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of this section is applicable, 
for any period after the date of conviction or commission of violation, 
as the case may be, or after the date of enactment of this amendment, 
whichever date is later. 

(c) No person whose annuity is denied under this Act shall be required 
to repay that part of any annuity otherwise properly paid to such person 
which is in excess of the aggregate amount of his own contributions toward 
such annuity, with applicable interest. 

(d) No survivor or beneficiary of any such person shall be required to 
repay that part of any annuity otherwise properly paid to such person 
or to such survivor or beneficiary on the basis of the service of such person 
which is in ercess of the aggregate amount of the contributions of such 
person toward annuity, with applicable interest. 

Src. 5. (a) No person (including an eligible beneficiary under chapter 
78 of title 10 of the T n ited State s( ‘ode or unde r Sé clion 5 of the U7 iforn ed 
Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 504; 87 U.S.C., 1962 
edition, Supp. III, sec. 874)) to whom payment of retired pay is denied 
under this Act shall be required to refund to the United States any retired 
pay otherwise properly paid to such person or beneficiary which is paid 
wn violation of this Act. 

(b) In the CASE of the conviction of. or the commission of any violation 
by, any person to the extent provided in paragraph (1) or paragraph (2), 
as the case may be, of section 4 (a) of this Act, any deposits made under 
section 1438 of chapter 73 of title 10 of the United States Code, or under 
section 5 of the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1968 (67 
Stat. 504; 87 U.S.C., 1952 edition, Supp. III, sec. 374), to provide 
the eligible beneficiary with annuity for any period (less amounts pre- 
viously paid as retired pay benefits) shall be refunded, upon appropriate 
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application therefor, in accordance with such section 4(a), with interest 
as provided in section 4(b) of this Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) The right to receive an annuity or retired pay shall be 
deemed restored to any person convicted, prior to, on, or after September 1, 
1954, of an offense which is within the purview of the first section of this 
Act or which constitutes a violation of section 2 of this Act, for w hich he 
is denied under this Act an annuity or retired pay, to whom a pardon of 
such offense is granted by the President of the United States, prior to, 
on, or after September 1, 1954, and to the survivor or beneficiary of such 

erson. Such restoration of the right to receive an annuity or retired pay 
shall be effective as of the date on which such ee is-granted. Any 
amounts refunded to such person under section 4 or ) of this Act shall 
be redeposited before credit is allowed for the period or nied of service 
covered by the refund. No payment of annuity or retired pay shall be 
made, by virtue of such pardon, for any period prior to the date on which 
such pardon is granted. 

(b) The President is authorized to restore, effective as of such date as 
ha may prescribe, the right to receive an annuity or retired pay to any 
person who vs de nied, prior to, OM, or after September 1, 1954, an annuity 
or retired pay under section 2 of this Act, and to the survivor or bene- 
ficiary of such person. Any amounts refunded to such person under 
section 4 or 5(b) of this Act shall be redeposited before credit is allowed 
for the period or periods of service covered by the refund. No payment 
of annuity or retired pay shall be made, by virtue of such restoration of 
annuity or retired pay by the President under this subsection, for any 
period prior to the effective date of such restoration of annuity or retired 

Y. 

(c) The right to receive an annuity or retired pay shall not be denied 
because of any conviction of an offense which is within the purview of 
the first section of this Act or which constitutes a violation of section 2 of 
this Act, in any case in which it is established by satisfactory evidence 
that such conviction or violation resulted from proper compliance uth 
orders issued, in a confidential relationship, by a department, agency, 
establishment, or other authority of any branch of the Government of the 
United States or of the government of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. No accountable officer or employee of the Government shall be 
held responsible for any payment made in violation of any provision of 
this Act if such payment is made in due course and unthout fraud, collu- 
sn, or gross neqligence. 

Sec. 8. (a) The President may— 

(1) drop from the rolls any member of the armed forces, and any 
member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or of the Public Health 
Service, who is deprived of retired pay under the provisions of this 
Act, and 

(2)(A) restore to any person so dropped from the rolls to whom 
retired pay is restored by reason of any provision of or change in this 
Act (including the provisions of section 2 of the Act which enacts 
this clause), his military status, and (B) restore to him and his bene- 
ficiaries all rights and privileges of which he or they were deprived 
by reason of his name having been dropped from the rolls. 

(b) If the person so restored was a commissioned officer he may be 
reappointed by the President alone to the grade and position on the 


_ list which he held at the time his name was dropped from the 
rolls 
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Sec. 9. This Act shall not be construed to restrict any authority un. 


- any other provision of law to deny or withhold benefits authorized by 
aw. 


Sec. 10. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “officer or employee of the Government” includes~ 

(A) an officer or employee in or under the legislative, execy. 
tive, or judicial branch of the Government of the United States: 

(B) a Member of, Delegate to, or Resident Commissioner in, 
the Congress of the United States; 

(C) an officer or employee of the government of the District of 
Columbia; and 

(D) a member or former member of the armed forces, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the Public Health Service. 

(2) the term “annuity” means any retirement benefit (including 
any disability insurance benefit and any dependent’s or survivor's 
benefit under title II of the Social Security Act and any monthly 
annuity under section 2 or section 5 of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937) payable by any department or agency of the Government of 
the United States or the government of the District of Columbia upon 
the basis of service as a civilian officer or employee of the Government 
and any other service which is creditable to an officer or employee of 
the Government toward such benefit under the law, regulation, or 
agreement providing such benefit, except that— 

(A) the term “annuity” does not include any benefit pro- 
vided under laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration; 

(B) the term “annuity”? does not include salary or com- 
pensation which may not be diminished under section 1 of 
Article III of the Constitution of the United States; 

(C) the term “annuity”? does not include, in the case of a 
benefit payable under title II of the Social Security Act, 80 
much of such benefit as would be payable without taking into 
account (for any of the purposes of such title IT, including 
determinations of periods of disability under section 216(i)) 
any remuneration for service as an officer or employee of the 
Government; 

(D) the term “annuity” does not include any monthly annuity 
awarded under section 2 or section 5 of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 prior to the date of enactment of this amendment 
(whether or not computed under section 3(e) of such Act) and, 
in the case of any annuity awarded under section 2 or 5 on or 
subsequent to the date of enactment of this amendment, does 
not include so much of such annuity as would be payable with- 
out taking into account any military service creditable under 
section 4 of such Act; 

(E) the term “annuity” does not include any retirement 
benefit (including any disability insurance benefit and any 
dependent’s or survivor's benefit under title II of the Social 
Security Act) of any person to whom such benefit has been 
awarded or granted prior to September 1, 1954, or of the survivor 
or beneficiary of such person, insofar as concerns the conviction 
of such person, prior to such date, under any article or provision 
of law specified or described in subsection (a) of the first section 
of this Act, of any offense within the purview of such subsection 
(a) to the extent provided in such subsection, or the commission 
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by such person, prior to such date, of any violation of subsection 
(a) or (6) of section 2 of this Act; and 

(F) the term “annuity” does not include any retirement 
benefit (including any disability insurance benefit and any 
dependent’s or survivor’s benefit under title II of the Social 
Security Act) of any person to whom such benefit has been 
awarded or granted prior to the date of enactment of this amend- 
ment, or of the survivor or beneficiary of such person, insofar as 
concerns the conviction of such person, prior to such date, 
under any article or promsion of law specified or described in 
subsection (b) of the first section of this Act,.of any offense 
within the purmew of such subsection (b) to the extent provided 
in such subsection, or the commission by such person, prior to 
such date, of any violation of subsection (c) of section 2 of this 
Act. 

(3) the term “retired pay’? means retired pay, retirement pay, 
retainer pay, or equivalent pay, payable under any law of the United 
States to members or former members of the armed forces, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health Service, and any annuity 
payable to an eligible beneficiary of any such member or former 
member under chapter 73 (annuities based on retired or retainer pay) 
of title 10 of the United States Code, or under section 5 of the Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 504; 37 
U.S.C., 1952 edition, Supp. III, sec. 874), except that— 

(A) the term “retired pay’’ does not include any benefit pro- 
vided under laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration; 

(B) the term “retired pay’’, as applicable to retired pay, 
retirement pay, retainer pay, and equivalent pay, does not 
include any such pay of any person to whom such pay has been 
awarded or granted prior to September 1, 1954, insofar as 
concerns the conviction of such person, prior to such date, under 
any article or provision of law specified or described in sub- 
section (a) of the first section of this Act, of any offense within 
the purview of such subsection (a) to the extent provided in such 
subsection, or the commission by such person, prior to such 
date, of any violation of subsection (a) or (6) of section 2 of 
this Act; 

(C) the term “retired pay’’, as applicable to retired pay, 
retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay, does not in- 
clude any such pay of any person to whom such pay has been 
awarded or granted prior to the date of enactment of this amend- 
ment insofar as concerns the conviction of such person, prior 
to such date, under any article or provision of law specified or 
described in subsection (6) of the first section of this Act, of any 
offense within the purview of such subsection (b) to the extent 
provided in such subsection, or the commission by such person, 
prior to such date, of any violation of subsection (c) of section 2 
of this Act; and 

(D) the term “retired pay’’, as applicable to an annuity pay- 
able to the eligible beneficiary of any person under chapter 73 
of title 10 of the United States Code, or under section 5 of the 
Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
504; 87 U.WS.C., 1952 edition, Supp. III, sec. 874), does not 
include any such annuity of any such beneficiary vf such an- 
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nuity has been awarded or granted to such beneficiary, or if 
retired pay has been awarded or granted to such person, prior 
to the date of enactment of this amendment insofar as concerns— 
(i) the conviction, prior to such date, of the person on 
the basis of whose service such annuity is awarded or 
granted, under any article or provision of law specified or 
described in the first section of this Act, of any offense 
within the purview of such first section to the extent specified 
an such section, or 

(i) the commission by such person, prior to such date, 

of any violation of section 2 of this Act. 
(4) the term “armed forces” shall have the meaning provided for 

such term by title 10 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this Act, or the application of such provi- 
sion to any person or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of this Act, or the application of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to wh ich at is held invalid, shall not be affe cted 
thereby. 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 3282 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out “three” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘five’’. 

(6) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effective with 
respect to offenses (1) committed on or after September 1, 1954, or (2) com- 
mitted prior to such date, if on such date prosecution therefor is not barred 
by provisions of law in effect prior to such date. 
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s6rH CONGRESS } SENATE | REpPorT 
Ist Session No. 145 


OL aaa 


ESTABLISHING A COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE MATTER 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION OF 
WATER RESOURCES 





Marcu 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. Res 48] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 48) to establish a select committee to 
analyze information and to make recommendations relative to water 
supplies and requirements between the present time and 1980, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon with amendments, and 
recommend that the resolution, as amended, be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENTS 


Section 1, page 2, line 1, before the word “committee” insert the 
word “‘select”’. 

Section 2, page 3, line 3, strike the word “and” after the word 
“Works,’’. 

Section 2, page 3, line 5, strike the period, insert a comma, and add 
the following: ‘‘and two members of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry; all said members to be designated by the chairmen of 
the respective committees. The committee shall be designated 
‘The Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources’.”’ 

Section 2, page 3, line 11, add a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) The chairman shall be chosen by the members at the first 
meeting.” 

Section 3, page 3, line 25, after the word “evaporation” insert the 
words “and evapo-transpiration”’. 

Section 5, page 4, line 13, after the word “purpose” strike the period 
and insert the words ‘‘Provided, however, That no such contract shall 
become effective until submitted to the members of the special com- 
mittee and approved by a majority vote thereof.” 
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Section 6, page 4, line 20, strike “1961” and insert in lieu thereof 
**1960”’. 

Section 6, page 4, line 23, insert ‘‘$175,000”. sn a 

Section 6, page 4, line 25, strike the sentence beginning “The 
chairman” and ending “this resolution’”’. 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


Two of the amendments are substantive, the remaining amend. 
ments are technical or procedural for the purpose of conforming the 
provisions of the resolution to the established practices of the Senate, 

One of the substantive amendments, page 3, line 5, provides for 
including in the membership of the select committee two members 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. This committee 
has important responsibilities for certain aspects of water resources, 
particularly the upstream phases of watershed protection programs, 
and forestry and agricultural uses of water. This amendment cor. 
rects the initial inadvertent omission of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the other committee members being representatives of 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Public Works, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This amendment also specifies 
that the members of the select committee from each of the standing 
committees named shall be designated by the respective chairmen of 
the standing committees which they represent. This amendment also 
designates the name of the select committee. 

Another substantive amendment, page 3, line 25, includes reduction 
of evapo-transpiration among the matters to whic h the committee i3 
to direct its attention. ‘This is responsive to the suggestion of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Arizona (Mr. Hayden) who called 
to the committee’s attention the significant progress that is being 
made in water conservation by, among other means, the reduction of 
evapo-transpiration losses. 

The amendment on page 4, line 23 specifies the limit of the expendi- 
ture that the committee is authorized to make through January 31, 
1960. ‘The committee has determined that this amount is necessary 
and justified, as set forth below in the section of the report on fund 
requirements. 

The amendment to section 5, page 4, line 13, requiring committee 
approval of contracts prior to their effectuation is for the purpose of 
assuring that all members of the select committee will have oppor- 
tunity to pass on any such contracts. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


The resolution, with amendments, as recommended by the com- 
mittee reads as follows: 


Whereas adequate supplies of water of acceptable quality 
are essential to the continued welfare of the Nation, to its 
agricultural and industrial development, and to the national 
security; and 

Whereas authoritative estimates forecast that by 1980 the 
United States population will increase to two hundred and 
fifty million and that the use of water will have increased by 
more than 50 per centum; and 
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DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION OF WATER RESOURCES 


Whereas in many sections of the United States such addi- 
tional supplies of water of suitable quality are available, if 
at all, only at costs that would impede or prevent the in- 
creasing uses needed by the expanding population, agricul- 
ture, and industry ; and 

Whereas adequate provision for wildlife and recreational 
values, as well as provision of adequate quantity and quality 
of water supplies, and the economic utilization of hydro- 
electric and navigation potentials, stream sanitation, and 
other water resource benefits requires coordination of all such 
prospective uses and developments by public and private 

agencies; and 

Whereas there are many new technical methods that may 
increase the usable water supplies by means of weather 
modification, evaporation reduction, desalination, seepage 
control, waste-water salvage, application of nuclear energy, 
and similar improvements; and 

Whereas the Senate, in connection with provision for 
needed development and coordination of water resources, 
desires to have recommendations relative to the needed 
programs, their character and timing in relation to population 
and economic use requirements and associated benefits such 
as wildlife and recreation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there shall be established a select committee 
which shall make exhaustive studies of the extent to which 
water resources activities in the United States are related to 
the national interest, and the extent and character of water 
resources activities, both governmental and nongovern- 
mental, that can be expected to be required to provide the 
quantity and quality of water for use by the population, 
agriculture, and industry between the present time and 
1980, along with suitable provision for related recreational 
and fish and wildlife values, to the end that such studies and 
the recommendations based thereon may be available to the 
Senate in considering water resources policies for the future. 

Suc. 2. (a) The committee shall be composed of three 
members of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
three members of the Committee on Public Works, two 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and two members of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry; all said members to be designated by the 
chairman of the respective committees. ‘The committee shall 
be designated ‘“The Senate Interim Select Committee on 
National Water Resources” 

(b) Any vacancy in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect its powers, and any vacancy in the membership 
of the committee shall be filled in the same manner as pro- 
vided for determining the original membership. 

(c) Five members of the committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 


(d) The chairman shall be chosen by the members at the 
first meeting. 
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Sec. 3. The committee shall, without limiting the scope 
of the study hereby authorized, direct its attention to the 
following matters: 

(a) The character and extent of water resource projects 
th: at will be needed to be in operation between the present 
time and 1980 in order to supply the water use requirements 
of population, agriculture, and industry, including but not 
limited to navigation development and hydroelectric power 
generation, and with appropriate provision for flood control, 
and the realization of recreational and wildlife values. 

(b) The character of legislation that may encourage the 
adoption of new technical methods and improved process for 
increasing the usefulness of available water resources, includ- 
ing but not limited to weather modification, evaporation and 
evapo-transpiration reduction, desalination of saline and 
brackish waters, seepage control, waste-water salvage, and 
the application of nuclear energy. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall transmit to the Senate not 
later than January 31, 1961, the results of the study herein 
authorized together with such recommendations as may at 
that time be found desirable. 

Sune. 5. In the conduct of this study full use shall be 
made of the experience, knowledge, and advice of private 
organizations, schools, institutions, and individuals. The 
committee may divide the work among such groups and in- 
stitutions as it may deem appropriate and may enter into 
contracts for this purpose: Provided, however, That no such 
contract shall become effective until submitted to the mem- 
bers of the special committee and approved by a majority 
vote thereof. Full use shall be made of studies and plans 
prepared by executive agencies, and such agencies are re- 
quested to give the committee or any of its authorized study 
groups or consultants such assistance as may be required. 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of this resolution, the com- 
mittee is authorized to employ on a temporary basis through 
January 31, 1960, such technical, clerical, or other assistants, 
experts, and consultants as it deems desirable. The ex- 
penses of the committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $175,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 

(b) For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold such hearings, to sit and act at such places and times, 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure ‘such printing and binding, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems desirable. The committee shall 
cease to exist at the close of business on January 31, 1961. 
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PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


The purpose of the resolution is to provide the Senate with factual 
analyses and objective recommendations that it can use in taking 
legis ative action on water resource programs. 


Water resource problem 


Throughout the country, there is grave concern regarding the 
adequacy of the Nation’s water resources in relation to prospective 
requirements. ‘This concern arises from recognition that water uses 
vill j increase greatly during the next 20 years because of the rapidly 
expanding population, along with even greater expansion of industrial 
and agricultural production. 

Adequate supplies of water of suitable quality are essential to 
maintain desirable living conditions and necessary levels of industrial 
and agricultural production. Water is essential for human consump- 
tion and community uses. Agriculture, especially irrigation farm- 
ing, is equally dependent on havi ing large quantities of water for crop 
production, and industry now uses about as much water as does 
yrigation agriculture. Industrial uses of water include its direct 
incorporation in the industrial product, and also many indirect uses 
such as cooling and washing, and the production of boiler steam. 
Stored and flowing water is, of course, the basis of other essential 
elements of the economy such as hydroelectric pewer generation and 
navigation. Likewise, increasing public participation in recreation 
and wildlife activities calls for consideration of the de pendence on 
water for public enjoyment of these resources. 

Water for these many uses often is taken for granted, and generally 
little thought is given to how great is our dependence on water for 
every activity of daily life. However, occasional catastrophes such as 
sustained droughts provide sharp warnings that water supplies are 
not available automatically, and that careful and thorough advance 
preparations must be made to assure enough water when it is needed. 
In recent years, several of the large metropolitan areas have expe- 
rienced water shortages during which the residents were on limited 
water rations, and the industries were tightly restricted in water use. 
Along with these dramatic incidents, even more alarming warnings 
come from the widespread lowering of ground water levels in virtually 
every section of the country. This is the danger sign that water use 
is out of balance with the annual water income. 

Increased use of water in the coming years is a certainty, and it is 
certain also that the increase will be very large. Two principal 
factors cause this, one factor being the increase in population, the 
other factor being increase in average water use per person. Esti- 
mates of future population and future per capita water use vary within 
rather wide limits, but all of them confirm the gravity of the problem. 
A conservative estimate of the water required by 1980 is based on an 
assumed population of about 210 million and only moderate increase 
in per capita use, but even this estimate calls for a 50-percent increase 
in the water supplies available. Other estimates by highly qualified 
experts indicate that by 1980 the increase in water requirements may 
be in the order of 250 percent. 
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Will there be enough water to meet these requirements? The 
Chief Hydrologist of the Geological Survey has said: ‘As matters 
stand now, most water that is immediately available and inexpensiye 
to use at each individual point is in use already.” This means that 
the additional water required to supply the increased uses will have 
to be provided through conservation and development of water 
resources, and through improved coordination of the prospective uses, 

There are many opportunities for increasing the supplies of water 
for the increased future uses. Substantial increase of water uses 
can be provided through conservation by means of storage and regu- 
lation of flows, and through other works for river regulation. There 
are also several challenging opportunities to expand the amounts of 
the usable supplies by new technologies for desalinization of brackish 
and saline waters, reduction of losses due to evaporation and evapo- 
transpiration, seepage control, waste-water salvage, and similar 
applications of recent technical advances. 

Such water development programs, however, must be undertaken 
far in advance of the requirements for the water. Even relatively 
small water projects take 10 to 15 years for planning and construc- 
tion, and most projects that would provide substantial quantities of 
water take correspondingly longer time. This indicates that the 
projects and other measures needed to meet the 1980 requirements 
for water should be started in the very near future. 


NEEDED INFORMATION 


Water resource matters have been considered by the Senate since 
its resolution in the Ninth Congress calling for a program of improve- 
ment of the internal waterways. Consistently since that time, the 
Congress has taken the initiative in recognizing and responding to the 
water needs of the Nation and of local communities. By 1825, 
Congress established a general policy of Federal improvement of 
rivers and harbors, and this policy was perfected and enlarged in the 
succeeding years. An important milestone was the Reclamation Act 
of 1902, and another one was the Flood Control Act of 1917 which was 
further perfected by the Flood Control Act of 1936. A program for 
control of stream pollution, similarly, has developed pursuant to the 
congressional authorizations beginning with the 1937 act and perfected 
in the 1948 act. 

While it thus is clear that the Congress recognizes and responds to 
water resource problems, the rapid upward spiral of water needs 
multiplies the water problems that confront the Congress. Increases 
in water requirements of the magnitude that are now in prospect will 
involve significantly increased costs, and often may involve choice 
among alternative plans that have markedly different costs and bene- 
fits. For these reasons, almost every water matter that is before the 
Congress raises such questions as: 

“How much water development is needed?” and 

“What level of water development costs is justified?” 

Since 1949, four Presidential commissions and an advisory com- 
mittee of Cabinet members have made major studies of water resource 
problems. The reports of these studies have been forwarded to the 
Congress and they provide much useful information. These reports, 
however, have not been accompanied by legislative recommendations 
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of the President, and no proposals based on these studies of water 
resource problems have been transmitted to the Congress in a form 
that could be considered for legislative action. 

Four resolutions of the Senate (S. Res. 84-281, S. Res. 85-148, S. 
Res. 85-248, and S. Res. 85-299) express its concern for full conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the Nation’s land and water 
resources, and they call for programs commensurate with national 
requirements. 

The factual analyses to be secured by this resolution will provide 
the basis for determining what programs and other measures, both 
public and private, are requisite to assure that available water 
resources will meet requirements between now and 1980. This 
factual material will relate water requirements to anticipated levels 
of population and production increases, and will outline in general 
terms the scope and character of public and private activities needed 
to fulfill those requirements. 

Coordinated approach 


The various uses of water are interrelated. In any area, the uses 
for municipalities, agriculture, navigation, hydroelectric power gener- 
ation, pollution abatement, recreation, and many other potential 
uses Of the same stream may be complementary or they may be 
competitive. Because of this interrelation of water uses, it is neces- 
sary in any examination of future water requirements to consider 
water use in its entirety. 

Conservation and development activities are similarly interrelated. 
For example, the operations of storage reservoirs, conveyance chan- 
nels, ground water pumping, and watershed treatments affect each 
other. Pollution, both organic and inorganic, is becoming a major 
problem in many areas, and withdrawals, discharges, and impound- 
ments have important relations to water quality. These facts em- 
phasize the need for coordinated examination of water resource 
program goals. 

WATER RESOURCES COMMITTEB 


The subject matter of the needed analyses falls within the juris- 
diction of four standing committees of the Senate. These are the 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, on Public Works, on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and on Agriculture and Forestry. 
In order to secure comprehensive and coordinated examination, the 
resolution provides for a temporary special committee to be composed 
of members of those four standing committees to be designated by their 
respective chairmen. ‘This select committee will be of limited dura- 
tion terminating on January 31, 1961, by which time it is to report 
its findings and recommendations. Being a study committee, it 
would not, of course, impinge on the legislative functions and respon- 
sibilities of the standing committees whose jurisdiction under rule 
XXV is unaffected. 

Committee program 

The resolution calls for recommendations based on studies regerd- 
ing: 
(a) the character and extent of water resource programs that will be 
needed between now and 1980; and 
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(b) the character of legislation that will encourage new methods for 
increasing water supplies. 

In order to be useful to the Senate, the committee’s report should 
respond specifically and factually to questions about water resource 
programs such as: 

(1) How much water development is needed? 

(2) When is it needed? 

(3) Where is it needed? 

(4) What should be the pattern of water development? 

(5) What levels of cost and expenditures are justifiable for future 
water development? 

The resolution provides less than 2 years in which the select com- 
mittee is to prepare its report on these and equally difficult questions, 
This is an extremely short time in view of the complexity of the sub- 
ject and the great number of important issues that are involved. 
Bictanately. however, for a good many years Federal and State tech- 
nical agencies have assembled the basic technical data on water re- 
sources and water uses. During the first year of its operation, the 
select committee should, therefore, be able to compile those facts in 
relation to the questions it will consider. 

Two important gaps will need to be filled before this material will 
be useful in formulating the committee recommendations: 

(1) It will be necessary to develop guides as to what amounts of 
water will be required in relation to various levels of population and 
economic activity. Stated in time periods and by geographic areas, 
these requirements will indicate the goals of water resource develop- 
ment programs. 

(2) The second gap to be filled is to provide guides as to the 
economic limits for water development—that is, what costs per acre- 
foot are economically justified for water for various uses, and how 
much expenditure of public and private funds can be economically 
justified for water programs. 

Another phase of the committee’s program under this resolution 
will be concerned with new methods for development of water sup- 
plies. ‘This is the phase of the study that has to do with desaliniza- 
tion, evaporation reduction, induced precipitation, and like processes. 
In this field, the committee should bring together the judgment of 
competent technical experts regarding the possibilities of the various 
new methods and, to the extent possible, estimates should be sought 
of the probable amounts of water yield and the probable cost ranges 
of the various methods. The views and experience of technical and 
industrial experts should be analyzed to bring out any suggestions 
regarding legislative means for encouraging new methods for water 
resource development. 

Fund requirements 


Because of the diversity of specialized technical material that will 
have to be analyzed for consideration by the committee, and also 
because of its temporary character, the needed factual and analytical 
studies can probably be secured best by placing principal reliance on 
existing technical organizations rather than by employment of a large 
committee staff. To this end, the resolution provides that the com- 
mittee shall make full use of private organizations, schools, institu- 
tions, and individuals, as well as the studies and plans of Federal and 
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State agencies. In addition to securing the cooperation of the agencies 
of the executive branch, the committee should seek to avail itself of the 
knowledge and information about water resources and water problems 
that each of the States develops through appropriate State officials. 
In addition, it is expected that the committee will utilize research 
contracts with State colleges and universities, and the research insti- 
tutions, and that the major share of the funds requested will be used 
on such contracts. A limited number of leading authorities in the 
field of water resources should be available from time to time for 
consultation and round-table discussions. 

On this basis, it is anticipated that the committee will require only 
a very small professional staff of two or three persons to coordinate 
and interpret the research for the committee. 

Other committee expenses relate mainly to the conduct of hearings 
in Washington and in the field. These hearings will be for the purpose 
of securing informed public expression regarding the substantive con- 
tent of the factual analyses as they become available. Consideration 
by the committee of such public expression will aid it in the formula- 
tion of its report and recommendations. 

Funds required for these purposes are estimated to be $175,000 for 
the period ending January 31, 1960. In accordance with the rules, 
this amount includes the full costs of study contracts that will extend 
beyond that date, all of which must be authorized before such con- 
tracts can be executed. 

According to present information, only a much smaller amount is 
expected to be required for the final 12-month period of the com- 
mittee’s work. 

HEARING ON THE RESOLUTION 


A hearing on the resolution was held before the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation on March 17, 1959. Witnesses in support 
of the resolution included the sponsors, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Mansfield), and the cosponsor, the senior Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray). Other Senators also appeared in support 
of the resolution, as did also the representative of the National Rec- 
lamation Association. The record of the hearing has been printed. 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN REPORTS NOW 
REQUIRED BY LAW 





Marcu 25, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCuetuan, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8. 899] 


The Senate Committee on Government Operations, having con- 
sidered an original bill (S. 899) providing for the discontinuance of 
certain reports now required by le: report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 8, line 4, strike out all of line 4 down through and including 
line 6. 

Page 8, line 7, change 32 to 31; line 11, change 33 to 32; line 18, 
change 34 to 33; line 23, change 35 to 34. 

Page 9, line 1, change 36 to 35; line 5, change 37 to 36; line 12, 
change 38 to 37; line 15, change 39 to 38; line 21, change 40 to 39. 

Page 10, line 4, change 41 to 40; line 10, change 42 to 41; line 15, 
change 43 to 42; line 20, change 44 to 43. 

Page 11, line 3, change 45 to 44; line 10, change 46 to 45. 

These amendments were necessary because item 31, requiring the 
submission of an annual report to Congress of the activities, expendi- 
tures, and donations to the lignite research laboratory in North Da- 
kota, was found to be useful and needed by certain individuals and 
concerns. Therefore, in accordance with a request of Senator William 
Langer, the report will be continued and all of the succeeding para- 
graphs of the bill were renumbered accordingly. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this bill is to eliminate the periodical submission of 
45 reports to Congress or to various committees thereof, as now re- 
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quired by statute, which reports no longer serve any useful Purpose, 
Sole of these reports contain the same information required jn 
the agencies’ annual reports; information submitted in the budget 
estimates; duplicate other reports required by subsequent legislation; 
or, on the basis of surveys conducted by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, are not used, or are no longer required 
by the person or committee originally requesting such information, 


BacKGROUND 


This proposed legislation was originated by the Committee on Goy- 

ernment Operations in the form of a letter addressed to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, dated August 15, 1957, requesting that a 
governmentwide survey and evaluation be made of all such reports 
required to be submitted to the C ongress. The Director was further 
requested to submit draft legislation providing for the repeal of the 
respective provisions of law requiring the submission of such reports 
when, in his opinion, such reports cease to serve the purpose for which 
they were originally required. 

The draft bill, prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, provided for 
the repeal of 59 laws, or parts of laws, which required the submission 
of periodic reports to Congress. A copy of the draft bill was then sub- 
mitted to the chairman of each committee of the Senate, requesting 
that the respective committees review the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommendations and indicate their agreement or disagreement with the 
proposed repeal of the requirement for the submission of such reports. 

As a result of the screening with other committees, 14 reports 
recommended for discontinuance by the Bureau of the Budget were 
deleted from the draft bill as originally submitted to the committee 
because they continue to be useful to one or more committees. There- 
fore, the original requirement calling for the submission of such re- 
ports will continue. 

One paragraph, requiring the submission of a report on the activi- 
ties of a lignite research laboratory, was deleted from the bill on 
recommendation of Senator William Langer, of North Dakota. 

One new provision has been added by ‘the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, eliminating the requirement for the submission of 
reports relating to the restoration of appropr iated balances as required 
by section 1 (a) (2) of the act of July 25, 1956, for liquidation of obli- 
gations prior to the expiration of such funds, which was considered 
and re ported by this committee during the 84th Congress. 


CoMMITTEE ACTION 


This bill is similar to legislation which has been enacted from time 
to time to eliminate the need for the preparation and submission of 
reports which no longer serve a useful purpose, or which, for other 
reasons, are not needed by the agencies or by the Congress. 

The act of May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 986) nullified the 1 requirement for 
submission of 128 reports; the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 866) 
of 62 reports; and the act of ar 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 701) of 131 
reports. The act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 966), which was ap- 
proved on recommendation of this committee, repealed the statutory 
requirement for the submission of 33 additional reports. 
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The original draft of this bill contained 59 items or paragraphs 
proposing the repeal of laws or parts of laws requiring the submis- 
sion of reports to Congress. Each item contained therein was care- 
fully reviewed by the Senate committees and, on their recommenda- 
tions, 14 were deleted because, in the view of the chairman of one or 
more Senate committees, the reports covered by those provisions were 
needed and continue to serve a useful purpose. 

The Committee on Government Operations added a new item, No. 
45, in the bill as reported, for repeal of the requirements that a report 
be submitted to the Senate and House of Representatives of appro- 
priation balances restored for liquidation of obligations as required 
by section 1 (a) (2) of the act of July 25, 1956. This item was added 
to the bill because (1) the reports are received several months after 
the accounting records are adjusted; (2) the reports serve no useful 
purpose to the committee; and (3) the committee staff has found no 
way that the reports can be effectively utilized. This item was also 
inserted in the bill on the recommendation and concurrence of the 
General Accounting Office. 

The committee believes that, should this bill be enacted into law, sub- 
stantial savings will accrue from a reduction in administrative ex- 

nses, printing and binding, and other related costs, without impair- 
ing or interfering with the continuous flow of essential information 
to the Congress of the United States. 


ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The following analysis, prepared by the Bureau of the Budget and 
reviewed by the staff of the committee, contains certain background 
information and other data relative to each item or provision of law 
proposed to be repealed by the bill. The item numbers which follow 
correspond to the numbers shown in the bill as revised pursuant to 
recommendations by the chairman of one or more Senate committees, 
and as amended by the committee. 


REPORTS UNDER EACH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT AND INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Item No. 1.—Not later than July 31 each year until termination of 
the national emergency proclaimed by the President in 1950, each 
executive department and agency is required to report to the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committees and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Representatives of the action taken 
to review all positions created or changed to a higher grade since Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, to determine the need for each position and whether 
it is properly classified. In addition the report must include informa- 
tion comparing the total number of employees on the payroll on June 
30 and their average grade and salary with similar information for 
the previous June 30, An undesirable effect of this reporting require- 
ment is that it tends to establish one pattern for the annual review 
of positions without regard to changing needs. Further the compara- 
tive data are duplications of information contained in the budget 
for each agency. The report is of no value to the executive branch 


nor does it appear to provide any information not otherwise available 
to Congress. 
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REPORTS UNDER DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, HOUSING AND Home 
FINANCE AGENCY, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, AND SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Item No. 2.—The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liquidation 
Act contains a provision requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to 
report to Congress quarterly on progress in liquidating the assets 
and winding up the affairs of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 abolished the Reconstruction Fi. 
nance Corporation and transferred its “remaining functions” to the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator, the Administrator of 
General Services, the Administrator of the Small Business Adminis. 
tration, and the Secretary of the Treasury. The “remaining functions” 
by definition in the reorganization plan include the statutory require- 
ment to submit a quarterly progress report to Congress. Since the 
liquidation has been largely accomplished it would appear that the 
reporting requirement has served its purpose. Unless repealed, how- 
ever, the statutory provision would require reporting until the last 
dollar is liquidated which may take several years. Information on 
the progress of liquidation will be included in the annual reports of 
the agencies concerned as well as in budget submissions. In view of 
the status of the liquidation such annual reporting would seem suf. 
ficient to keep the Congress adequately informed as to further 
progress. 

REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Item No. 3—Under the act of May 9, 1836 (5 Stat. 25), the Secre- 
taries of certain departments and the Secretar y of State were required 
to submit a statement of expenditures from their “Contingent funds.” 
The report of the Secretary of State was “to include all the contingent 
expenses of foreign intercourse, and of all the missions abroad except 
such expenditures as are settled upon the certificate of the President.” 
This report has not been prepared by the Secretary of State asa 
separate report for many years. The information on an appropria- 
tion basis is included in the annual budget. By the act of August 26, 
1842 (5 Stat. 527), the general sense of the act of 1836 was retained 
but expanded to include greater detail. When the statutes were re- 
vised in 1873 the act of 1842 became section 193 and that portion of 
the act of 1836, relating wholly to the Secretary of State, became sec- 
tion 209. When the United States Code was enacted in 192 26, section 
193 became title 5, United States Code, section 104, and section 209 
became title 5, United States Code, section 164. On May 29, 1928, 
the act of 1842 was amended (45 Stat. 986) by repealing the pro- 
vision for reports in detail while the related law pertaining to the 
Secretary of State was not repealed apparently because it was over- 
looked at the time. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Item No. 4.—The Secretary of the Treasury is required to submit 
on the first day of each regular session of Congress a report of ex- 
enditures made from the earnings of the Pershing Hall Memorial 
Fund established for the maintenance and/or perpetuation of Persh- 
ing Hall erected in Paris, France, under the auspices of the American 
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Legion, Inc. The Secretary of the Treasury includes this information 
in his annual report to Congress and thus repeal of this special report- 
ing requirement would eliminate the duplication of information fur- 
nished the Congress. 

Item No. 5.—The Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 authorizes 
payment of certain sums to members of the Armed Forces who were 
engaged in active service in World War II and who are discharged 
or relieved from active service under honorable conditions on or after 
December 7, 1941, and who do not come within certain exceptions. 
The amounts expended for such payments to members of the United 
States Coast Guard are required to be reported to Congress in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. The volume of such 
payments being made at the present time is too insignificant to be of 
any special administrative or budgetary value. See also item No. 20. 

Item No. 6.—See explanation under item No. 10. 

Item No. 7.—The Secretary of the Treasury is required to submit an 
annual report to Congress in connection with the authorization for 
incentive pay for hazardous duty involving frequent and regular par- 
ticipation in aerial flight by officers of the Coast Guard. The report 
is to contain the number of officers by rank and age group above the 
rank of lieutenant commander who were entitled to flight pay together 
with the average monthly flight pay authorized to be paid to such 
oficers during the 6-month period preceding the report. The reports 
are of no value within the executive branch, and since the informa- 
tion can be made available to Congress on specific occasions if the 
need should arise, the requirement for a periodic report appears 
unnecessary. 

Item No, 8—The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deter- 
mine, compromise, or settle and to receive $25,000 or less in payment 
of aclaim by the United States for damage to property of the Coast 
Guard caused by a vessel or floating object. Within 20 days after 
receipt of a payment exceeding $3,000, the Secretary is required to 
report to the Congress setting forth the nature of the claim; the vessels 
involved; the amount received; the basis of the determination, com- 
promise, or settlement; and other pertinent facts. This reporting 
requirement should be repealed. The number of claims paid and the 
aggregate amount paid are included in annual budget submissions. 
The reports have no value within the Treasury Department, nor is 
there any known use of the reports by Congress. If information of 
any such claim is desired by Congress, the complete file for each case 
isavailable from departmental records. 

Item No. 9.—See explanation under item No. 19. 





REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Item No. 10.—The Secretary of each military department under 
procedures approved by the Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
correct military records and to pay a claim found to be due as the re- 
sult of correcting a record. The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ied to take similar action in regard to the Coast Guard. Every 6 
months the Secretary of Defense for all military departments and the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard are required to report 
toCongress on claims paid under such authority including the name of 
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the claimant, a brief description of the claim, and a statement of 
amount paid. These reports serve no useful purpose in the executive 
branch, nor do they contain unique data since information regarding 
each case is available from records storage. Furthermore, experience 
indicates that the authority to correct records and pay claims is bein 
exercised judiciously and no need exists for a detailed report of such 
action. 

Item No. 11.—The Secretary of Defense is required to advise the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in April and October each year of the regulations and 
changes in regulations governing the length of tours of duty outside 
the United States by members of the Army and Air Force. This in. 
formation is contained in published regulations of the Army and of 
the Air Force and is available to Congress upon request. <A periodic 
report of such regulations without regard to the significance of 
changes made, if any, seems of doubtful value to Congress. 

Item No, 12.—The Secretary of Defense and, for Coast Guard per. 
sonnel, the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized to permit person- 
nel of the Armed Forces to train for, attend, and participate in 
international amateur sports competition if the Secretary of State 
determines that the participation will serve the interests of the United 
States. At least 30 days before making any commitment under such 
authority the Secretary of Defense is required to furnish to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives a 
report setting forth the details of the proposed participation by per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces. These reports contain the statement that 
the Secretary of State is of the opinion that the interests of the United 
States would be served by such participation. <A similar report con- 
cerning personnel of the Coast Guard is not required of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The reporting requirement of the Secretary of De- 
fense should be repealed. The report is of no value to the Department 
of Defense and its preparation serves no known purpose other than to 
meet the statutory requirement. 

Item No, 13.—The Secretary of Defense is required by section 408 
(b) of Public Law 564, 81st Congress, to submit to the first session of 
each Congress a list of all military, naval, and Air Force public works 
projects which have been authorized by Congress and for which ade- 
quate funds have not been appropriated. This report should be dis- 
continued since a summary of the information in the report is fur- 
nished Congress each year when the annual military construction 
authorization bill is presented. Moreover, the current procedure 
whereby unfinanced military construction authorization is regularly 
repealed each year provides for better control of unused authorizations 
and renders the reporting requirement of Public Law 564 redundant. 

Item No. 14.—The Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to settle 
or compromise for $500,000 or less a claim against the United States 
for damage caused by a vessel of or in the service of the Department 
of the Air Force or for towage and salvage service rendered to sucha 
vessel, The Secretary is also authorized to settle, or compromise and 
receive $500,000 or less in payment of a claim by the United States for 
damage to property of the Department of the Air Force caused by a 
vessel or floating object or for salvage services performed by the De- 
partment of the Air Force for any vessel. The Secretary is required 
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to report to the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and House 
within 20 days after paying a claim of $3,000 or more or after receiv- 
ing payment of a claim. The report includes a description of the 
claim, amount paid or received, basis for determination and other 
pertinent data. In addition, he is required to submit to Congress an 
annual report of the amounts paid or received in settlement of claims 
for damage, towage or salvage. These reporting requirements should 
be repealed. The number of claims paid and the aggregate amount 
paid are included in annual budget submissions. The reports have no 
value Within the Department of Defense nor is there any known use of 
the reports by Congress. It is rare that any claimant is ever again 
interested in a paid claim. If such information is needed by Som 
gress, the cumplete file for each case is available from departmental 
records. Claims, records, and ledgers are audited by departmental 
auditors and payment vouchers are postaudited by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Item No. 15.—This statutory authority and reporting requirement 
as affecting the Secretary of the Army are identical to that concerning 
the Secretary of the Air Force about which comments are set out un- 
der item No. 14. The explanation and justification contained therein 
areequally applicable to this item. 

Item No. 16.—The Secretary of each military department is required 
te report to Congress semiannually on all research and development 
contracts costing more than $50,000 entered into during each 6-month 

eriod, the report to include specific information on each contract. 
iemation contained in this report is largely duplicated in the semi- 
annual report required by title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (e), 
which requires a report to Congress of all research and development 
contracts that are entered into by negotiation. Those contracts over 
$50,000 which are made through advertising and bid would be the only 
ones reported under section 2357 which would not also be reported 
under section 2304 (e). The reports are not needed by the military 
departments and would not be prepared except to meet statutory re- 
quirements. ‘The reporting requirement should be repealed since the 
information is largely duplicated in other reports and the basic 
records are available if needed. 

Item No. 17.—The Secretary of each military department is author- 
ed with certain limitations to use funds available for military con- 
struction to establish and develop military installations determined to 
be urgently required, provided the cost of the project does not exceed 
$200,000. Each Secretary is also authorized to use funds available 
for maintenance and operation to accomplish such a project when the 
cost does not exceed $25,000. The Secretary of each department is re- 

uired to report semiannually to the Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives giving details of the exercise 
of this authority. The reports per se are of no value to the military 
departments and would not be prepared except to meet statutory re- 
quirements. ‘The information reported is available when needed from 
retained records and summary data are available through normal fiscal 
and cost procedures. 

_ltem No, 18.—The Secretary of each military department is author- 
wed to procure options on real estate which in his judgment is suitable 
and likely to be required in connection with prospective public works 
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projects of his department. For each semiannual period during which 
an option is procured under this authority, the Secretary is required to 
render a report to the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. This reporting requirement should be 
repealed. While the number of options procured under this author. 
ity has been almost nil, the requirement necessitates numerous negative 
reports within the military departments. The information would be 
available whenever required even though the provisions were repealed, 

Item No. 19.—Provisions of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 
require that amounts expended under the act shall be included in the 
annual reports to Congress by the departments concerned. Payments 
under this act have declined to insignificant proportions and such 
claims are no longer separated from other claims. As a result 
amounts expended under the act have not been reported as a separate 
item for the last several years. 

Item No. 20.—Item No. 5 explanation offers justification for elim- 
inating this reporting requirement as it affects the Coast Guard. That 
reasoning is also applicable to the military departments. Because of 
the virtual inactivity under this act the information has not been in- 
cluded for several years as a separate item in the annual reports to 
Congress by the military departments. 

Item No. 21.—This statutory authority and reporting require- 
ment as affecting the Secretary of the Navy are identical to that con- 
cerning the Secretary of the Air Force about which comments are set 
out under item No. 14. The explanation and justification contained 
therein are equally applicable to this item. 

Item No. 22.—The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to strike 
from the Naval Vessel Register the name of any vessel which an ex- 
amining board finds to be unfit for service. With approval of the 
President any such vessel] may be used for experimental purposes, 
The Secretary is required to submit an annual report to Congress of 
all such vessels used for experimental purposes. This reporting re- 
quirement is unnecessary since such information is regularly reported 
in the Navy’s annual budget justification statement to Congress in that 
portion dealing with the status of naval vessels. 

Item No. 23.—By act of May 1, 1820, the Secretary of the Navy 
was required to report annually to Congress regarding the annual 
appropriations and as to each head (1) the amount appropriated, (2) 
amount spent, (3) amount remaining unspent at end of fiscal year 
and, (4) estimate of probable demands. This requirement, remaining 
through the years, was included in the recent codification of military 
laws and is now cited as title 10, United States Code, section 7217. 
This information is also presented to Congress in response to Public 
Law 663, 83d Congress (31 U.S. C. 200), which requires such informa- 
tion to be reported to Congress annually by the head of each Federal 
agency. Because of this duplication, it is recommended that the re 
porting requirement in title 10, United States Code, section 7217 be 
repealed. The report has been of value to the Navy Department asa 
historical financial record of its operations and will be continued as 
financial report even though the requirement is discontinued. How- 
ever, the repeal would permit revisions in the report as may be called 
for by changes in the Navy accounting system. 

Item No. 24.—Public Law 440, 77th Congress, authorized the See- 
retary of the Navy to provide essential equipment, facilities, and land 
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for the construction of ships and the production of ordnance material 
for such ships authorized by the act to be constructed. ‘The Secretary 
js required to transmit to Congress not less frequently than once every 
gmonths a full report of all land acquisitions “effected under the au- 
thority of this or any subsequent Act.” Although authority to acquire 
land under “this” act has expired and no reports are being submitted 
to Congress in accordance with its provisions, the requirement for 
reporting land acquired under “any subsequent Act” is still outstand- 
ing. Since adequate reporting provisions for land acquisition are 
included in Public Law 155, 82d Congress, the repeal of the reporting 
requirement of Public Law 440, 77th Congress, is clearly indicated. 

tem No. 25.—By act of August 28, 1954, the Agricultural Act of 
1949 was amended to provide, among other purposes, for increasing 
the use of dairy products by authorizing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to make available, for use of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the military departments, dairy products acquired through 
price-support operations. The Secretary of the Army, acting for the 
military departments, is required to report every 6 months to the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture of the Senate and House of Representatives 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture the amount of dairy products 
used to provide additional quantities of such products as a part of the 
rations of the Army, Navy, or Air Force and in Defense Department 
hospitals. A separate reporting requirement, identical except for 
submission monthly rather than each 6 months, is applicable to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for additional dairy products used 
as a part of the ration in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
While these reports are not burdensome and the data would otherwise 
be collected for reimbursement purposes, the actual reports are of no 
value in the executive branch and appear to serve no purpose in Con- 
gress. Information of the quantities of dairy products used is readily 
available from accounting records at any time a need for such data 
arises. A periodic report, especially as frequently as once each 
month, would seem unnecessary. 





REPORTS UNDER THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Item No. 26.—The Board of Trustees for the Postal Savings System 
is required to submit a report to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session showing by States and Territories the number and 
names of post offices receiving deposits, the aggregate amount of de- 
posits ot of withdrawals, the number of depositors in each, total 
amount standing to credit of all depositors at end of year, the amount 
of such deposits at interest, amount of interest received and amount 
paid, the amount of deposits surrendered for bonds, the number and 
amount of unclaimed deposits, and information regarding invest- 
ments by the Board, expenses of operation, and other pertinent facts. 
Of the 54 pages in this report 44 pages are devoted to a listing of the 
dices receiving postal savings, the number of depositors, and the 
amount on deposit. This information in such detail is of no value to 
the Post Office Department or to the Board of Trustees for the Postal 
Savings System nor would it appear to be of any value to Congress or 
to the public. The exclusion of these itemized data from the annual 
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reporting requirements would remove a major cost factor in the 
report preparation. 

Item No. 27.—Statutory provisions require that all penalty indicig 
matter mailed by Federal agencies and other organizations and per. 
sons authorized to use the penalty privilege shall be procured or 
accounted for through the Postmaster General under such regulations 
as he shall prescribe. The Postmaster General is required by statute 
to report to the Congress the number of such penalty indicia matter 
procured or accounted for through him by each authorized user, 
While agencies will continue to report indicia procurements to the 
Post Office Department, compilation of such reports is of no value to 
the Department and a recurring need for such information by Con- 
gress appears doubtful. If such data should be needed at any time it 
can readily be prepared from records in the Post Office Department, 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Item No. 28.—The act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 858, 43 U.S. ¢. 
148) authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to reserve from all appro- 
priations lands within Indian reservations valuable for power or res- 
ervoir sites or necessary for use in connection with irrigation projects, 
and requires that the Secretary shall report to Congress all reserva- 
tions made in conformity with the statute. Very few such transac- 
tions have been reported in over 20 years and the report is of no value 
to the Department of the Interior. Moreover, the reporting require- 
ment appears to have been obsolete since the act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984), which prohibits the allotment in severalty of lands within 
Indian reservations and provides for the restoration of certain lands 
to tribal ownership. 

Item No. 29.—The President is authorized to make withdrawals of 

ublic lands from settlement, location, sales, or entry and reserve such 
lena for various public purposes. The Secretary of the Interior is 
required to report all such withdrawals to Congress at the next regular 
session following the withdrawal. This report covers only certain 
types of withdrawals under a specific statute and does not include 
withdrawals under other statutes. The report thus has limited cover- 
age and is of little value. 

Item No. 30.—The Secretary of the Interior is authorized by act of 
June 4, 1936, to contract with any State or political subdivision or 
with any public or private institution for the education, medical at- 
tention, agricultural assistance, and social welfare of Indians. In 
addition, he is required to report to Congress annually on each con- 
tract made under such authority along with the amount of money ex- 
pended. Apparently, the significance of this report was the desire of 
Congress, at the time the authority was given to the Secretary, to be 
informed of the extent to which the authority was exercised. Other 
authorities now exist for the Secretary to contract with States which do 
not require reports to Congress. Moreover, such information 1s 
largely duplicated in budget estimates and justification. 

Item No. 31.—The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make 
such investigations as he deems necessary to determine the effects of 
domestic sewage, mine, petroleum and industrial wastes, erosion silt 
and other polluting substances on wildlife and to make reports to Con- 
gress concerning such investigations and of recommendations for alle 
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yiating dangerous and undesirable effects of such pollution. The sole 
report made under this act was submitted in February 1951. The ac- 
tivities described in this report complement and supplement similar 
activities carried out by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the Water Pollution Control Act (83 U.S. C. 466). 

Item No. 32.—The Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1950, 
contained a provision requiring an annual report to the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives of all 
investments and expenditures made or proposed out of the Colorado 
River Dam fund for the joint use of the project and of other Federal 
activities at or near Boulder City. While such provision has not been 
repeated in subsequent appropriation acts, it would appear that the re- 
porting requirement may constitute permanent legislation. The in- 
formation required in the report may easily be made available to the 
Appropriations Committees upon request or as part of the annual 
budgetary submissions. 


REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Item No. 33.—By act of September 5, 1940, the Secretary of Com- 
merce in cooperation with State highway departments is directed to 
investigate the service afforded to traffic, population, and lands by all 
highways in each State and report annually to Congress on the prog- 
ress made to classify the highways into groups of roads of similar 
service importance. This report is of no value to the Department of 
Commerce. The requirement for the report is no longer necessary 
since broader provisions covering investigations and research of this 
type were subsequently enacted and most recently in the act of June 
99, 1956, which established the Federal aid highway program. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Item No. 34.—By Public Resolution No. 74, 70th Congress, ap- 
proved December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1067), a Hurricane Relief Com- 
mission was established, provided with funds and authorized to make 
loans to individual coffee and cocoanut planters and other growers to 
provide relief from the effects of the Puerto Rican hurricane of Sep- 
tember 1928. A requirement was included for an annual report to 
Congress of lending activity by the Commission. Subsequently this 
reporting responsibility was transferred to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. ‘he report has no value in the executive branch. ‘The report, 
at present, is merely a recital of current collection activity on loans 
originally made by the Commission. The loan balances are largely 
uncollectible, have been outstanding for nearly 30 years, and little 
activity of any kind can be expected. It would seem that the report- 
ing requirement was included in the statute to keep Congress 
informed of the initial volume of loans. The report has long since 
served this purpose and no reason for its continuation is apparent. 

ltem No. 35.—The Secretary of Agriculture was authorized by act 
of February 28, 1947, to cooperate with Mexico in the control and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest in Mexico 
where he deems such action necessary to protect livestock and related 
industries of the United States. The Secretary is required to report 
to Congress every 30 days with respect to activities carried on under 
this authority. The reports have been generally negative for the 
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last several years. Mexico was declared free of foot-and-mouth 
disease in December 1954. The present operation is one of inspec. 
tion and maintenance of a standby organization having only routing 
activities. The monthly reports serve no purpose and contain no 
information of value. 

Item No. 36.—The act of May 28, 1956, directed that the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation shall as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
other obligations, dispose of all stocks of agricultural commodities 
held by it. The Secretary of Agriculture is required by the act to 
report annually to Congress on his operations under that directive 
In addition to matters concerning quantities and methods of disposi. 
tion, the report is to include a detailed program for the expansion of 
markets for surplus agricultural commodities through marketing and 
utilization research and improvement of marketing facilities. This 
portion of the report involves an undertaking of almost 60 pages 
which consist of a summary of salient facts which are available in 
greater detail in other reports made for other purposes or available 
from other sources. Consequently the report has no value within 
the Department. Furthermore, by the nature of the material sub- 
mitted, year-to-year changes would not be sufficient to warrant annual 
reporting. 

Item No. 37.—The Housing Act of 1949 required the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prepare and submit estimates of national farm housin 
needs and to submit periodic reports on progress being made tonal 
meeting such needs. A request in the proposed budget for fiscal year 
1951 for funds to undertake a survey of farm housing needs was not 
approved; consequently, no survey has ever been made and no report 
submitted. 

Item No. 38.—In authorizing legislation for the cooperative agri- 
cultural extension program, there is included a requirement that the 
Secretary of Agriculture make an annual report to Congress on the 
receipts, expenditures, and results of this work in all States receiving 
benefits. This report has very little value within the Department as 
the information is available from other sources. The known use of 
the report does not justify the cost of its preparation as required by 
statute. 

Item No. 39.—In authorizing legislation for continuing the encour: 
agement and support of State agricultural experiment stations, there 
is included a requirement that the Secretary of Agriculture make an 
annual report to Congress of the receipts, expenditures, and work of 
the agricultural experiment stations in all the States and of any funds 
withheld and the reasons therefor. This report has been widely used 
by research administrators since it furnishes data on the research pro- 
grams of the State experiment stations. In addition it has been use- 
ful to the technical staff charged with administration of the Federal- 
grant funds. Consequently, there is no intention to discontinue the 
preparation of a report at this time. However, there is no evidence 
to indicate that the report is of significant interest to Members of 
Congress, and the repeal of the reporting requirement would permit 
tailoring the report to better serve State and departmental purposes. 


REPORT UNDER THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Item No. 40.—In 1936, Congress created a corporation by the name 
of “The National Yeomen F” for patriotic, historical, and educational 
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urposes. The statute requires the organization to report annually 

to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution concerning its pro- 
ceedings and the Secretary to transmit to Congress such portions of 
the report as he may deem of national interest and importance. No 
report has ever been submitted to the Smithsonian Institution by The 
National Yeomen F and no information of current activity of this 
organization has been obtained. 


REPORT UNDER THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Item No. 41.—See explanation under item No. 25. 


REPORT UNDER THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Item No. 42.—The Abaca Production Act of 1950 continued the pro- 
gram for the production of abaca in the Western Hemisphere. The 
act restricts the number of acres under cultivation, authorizes surveys 
and research, and makes other provisions for control of the program. 
In addition, it requires that an annual report be submitted to Congress 
on all activities under the act. The program was originally admin- 
istered by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, but since July 1, 
1954, has been a responsibility of General Services Administration. 
Being a responsibility of GSA, a statement regarding program activi- 
ties is properly a matter for inclusion in the es, report of the 
Administrator, thus eliminating the need for a separate report to 
Congress on the abaca program. 


REPORTS UNDER THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Item No. 43.—The Communications Act Amendments, 1952, require 
that the annual report of the Federal Communications Commission 
shall include the names of all persons taken into the employment of 
the Commission during the reporting year along with pertinent bio- 
graphical data and experience, Commission positions held, and com- 
ensation paid. Also to be included are the names of all persons who 
eft employment with the Commission during the year. This portion 
of the annual report of the Commission is valueless to the agency, and 
so far as is known the information serves no purpose to the public or 
to Congress. 


REPORT UNDER THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


Item No. 44.—The Chairman of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics is authorized to establish limited numbers of positions 
to carry out research and development requiring the services of spe- 
cially qualified scientific or professional personnel. Each cleats 
year the Chairman is required to report to Congress on the number of 
positions established during the year under this authority and to list 
the name, rate of compensation, functions, and qualifications of each 
incumbent. The reporting requirement should be modified to elimi- 
nate the detailed reporting of the functions of each position and the 
backgrounds of individual incumbents. New positions proposed are 
reviewed and approved by the Civil Service Commission before they 
are established, as are also the qualifications and proposed salaries of 
Incumbents. Such information in the report is of no value to the 
executive branch and seems unnecessary information for Congress. 
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REPORTS AS TO RESTORATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Item No. 45.—The reports submitted to the Senate and referred to 
the Committee on Government Operations, pursuant to paragraph 
(a) (2) of Public Law 798, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 648) are, in the 
majority of incidents, filed from 6 to 9 months after the adjustments 
have been made in the accounting records. No action is required op 
the part of the committee, and, should action be taken, it would place 
the committee in a position of disapproving an operating or admin- 
istrative function which is within the jurisdiction of the executive 
branch of the Government. During the 85th Congress, 49 such re- 
ports were submitted to the Senate and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. Experience has shown to date that this or 
other committees cannot or do not take any action on these reports, 
It is therefore proposed, since further information is not available to 
indicate the need for these reports, that they should be discontinued, 

The restoration of balances under this provision of law is primarily 
an internal adjustment of the accounting records of the agency con- 
cerned which occur after the end of the fiscal year, when the out- 
standing balances of certain accounts are transferred after receipt 
of bills or invoices requiring payment in excess of the amount 
set aside for that purpose. These are usually caused by unfore- 
seen contingencies, an underestimate of the obligation, or other in- 
stances over which the recordkeeping officials have no control. The 
information is made a part of the agency records and is available 
when required for audit or other purposes. 

The original request of the chairman addressed to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, his reply and recommended legislative 
action to conform thereto, follow : 

Unrrep States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1957. 
Hon. Percrvau F. Brunpace, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brunpace: It has come to the attention of this committee 
that there are numerous reports submitted to the Congress or various 
committees thereof on a quarterly, semiannual, annual, or other 
periodic basis, dealing with the operations of or providing certain in- 
formation in connection with statutory authorizations approved by 
the Congress in accordance with provisions of specific acts of Con- 
gress. ‘The initial purpose of these reports, in many instances, was 
to provide the legislative branch of the Government with detailed and 
periodic information relative to the progress, status, or other factors 
relating to governmental activities, the effectiveness of the programs 
being administered by the executive branch, and the economies or 
public service improvements that have resulted from specific enact- 
ments. 

Most of these reports served, at least for a period following ap- 
proval of the legislation, to provide the Congress with information 
necessary to determine whether or not the authority granted thereunder 
was being exercised in accordance with the intent of the Congress and 
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jn the public interest, and that the objectives of the legislation were 
being achieved. On the other hand, in reviewing certain of these re- 
ports that have been submitted in accordance with laws enacted a 
number of years ago, it is quite obvious that, due to changes in condi- 
tions, subsequent legislation, or for other reasons, some of these reports 
now serve no useful purpose, the need for the details specified to be 
furnished in such reports no longer exists, and the costs incident to 
the preparation of the reports are no longer warranted. 

It is the belief of this committee that it would be helpful to the 
Congress to have the Bureau initiate a continuous study and survey 
into the requirements for the submission of these reports, in order that 
the committee may determine whether or not any change in conditions 
existing at the time the legislation was approved warrants the dis- 
continuance of the submission of such reports. I wish, therefore, to 
request that you and your staff give consideration to this matter, with 
a view to cooperating with the committee in evaluating the need for 
continuing the preparation of all such reports, and to the drafting of 
legislation to eliminate those that may no longer be necessary. 

The staff of the committee has been directed to cooperate with your 
staff in connection with the development of information that will be 
required in order that the committee may give appropriate considera- 
tion to legislation or other actions that may be indicated, with a view 
toward repealing provisions of law requiring the submission of reports 
which no longer serve any useful purpose. I believe the staff can be 
helpful in contacting Members of Congress who may have partici- 
pated in processing legislation which required the preparation of these 
reports and in obtaining their cooperation in eliminating the need for 
filing reports when it is determined that they are no longer required 
to conform to the original objectives of the laws under which they were 
to be submitted. 

Thanking you for your consideration and advice regarding this 
matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McC ietian, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurREAU OF THE Bupcet, 
Washington, D. C., September 6, 1957. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCiernan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government O perations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in reply to your letter of August 
15, 1957, requesting that the Bureau initiate a study of the current 
necessity for periodic reports required by law to be submitted to the 
Congress and that we submit proposed legislation to repeal statutory 
requirements for reports which are no longer needed. 

We will be glad to initiate a study directed toward eliminating re- 
ports that no longer serve a useful purpose. We have conducted such 
surveys in the past with good results, but since the last such effort was 
completed in 1954 (68 Stat. 966), we believe it is timely to undertake a 
similar study now. 
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Arrangements, now under consideration by the Bureau, will be made 
to obtain appropriate participation from agencies of the executive 
branch. As suggested in your letter, we will consult with staff of your 
committee in order to develop mutually helpful arrangements in this 
undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 
PercivaL Brunpace, Director, 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Buber, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Presivent: By letter of August 15, 1957, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Government Oper ations ¢ asked the Bureau 
of the Budget to initiate a study of reports which are required by 
statute to be submitted to the C ongress in order to identify any reports 
which no longer are being used and to submit appropriate drs aft legis- 
lation. Enclosed is a draft bill which would repeal 59 such reporting 
requirements, together with a statement of the reasons for recommend. 
ing repeal in eac h instance. 

‘In conducting the study, we asked agencies to furnish detailed in- 
formation concerning preparation and use within the executive branch 
of all reports which they are required by statute to submit to the Con- 
zress. To the extent fe: asible, the agencies also attempted to ascertain 
in each instance whether the report is being used by committees of the 
Congress. The draft bill is based upon recommendations from agen- 
cies. So far as could be determined, the reporting requirements which 
would be repealed by the draft bill are no longer needed. 

While we are not able to estimate accurately the savings that will 
result if these reporting requirements are repealed, we believe they are 
worthwhile and we recommend favorable consideration of the draft 
bill. We are continuing to analyze several other statutory reporting 
requirements and will submit additional drafts of proposed legislation 
if it appears that any of them should be repealed. 

The draft bill is similar to legislation which has been enacted from 
time to time for the purpose of eliminating the requirement for sub- 
mission of reports deemed to be unnecessary. The most recent of these 
enactments, the act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 966), repealed the re- 
quirements for 32 reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Merriam, 
Acting Director. 


A BILL To discontinue certain reports now required by law 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, hat 
the following reports or statements now required by law are 
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hereby discontinued, and all Acts or paris of Acts herein 
cited as requiring the submission of such reports or state- 
ments are hereby repealed to the extent of such requirement: 


REPORTS UNDER EACH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT AND INDEPEND- 
ENT ESTABLISHMENT 


1. The annual report to Congress by the head of each Fed- 
eral agency of the administrative adjustment of claims of 
$1,000 or less, stating the name of each claimant, the amount 
claimed, the amount awarded, and a brief description of the 
claim (28 U.S. C. 26738). 

2. The annual report to the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees and the Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the action taken in re- 
viewing certain positions, together with information compar- 
ing the total number of employees on the payroll on June 30 
and their average grade and salary with similar information 
for the previous June 30 (65 Stat. 757; 5 U.S. C. 43, note). 


REPORTS UNDER DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SMAI.L BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


3. The quarterly reports to Congress of progress in liqui- 
dating the assets and winding up the affairs of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as required by section 106 (b) 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liquidation Act 
(67 Stat. 231; 15 U. S. C. 609, note) and by Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 1 of 1957. 


JOINT REPORT UNDER THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


4. The joint report to Congress, required of the Postmaster 
General and the Administrator of General Services by sec- 
tions 101 and 409 of the Public Buildings Act of 1949, of 
the public-buildings projects eligible to be constructed in ac- 
cordance with applicable statutory provisions (63 Stat. 176 
and 200; 40 U.S. C. 352, 355). 


REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


5. The annual statement of expenditures from the con- 
tingent fund, including contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course and of all the missions abroad (Rev. Stat. 209; 5 
U.S. C. 164). 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 
6. The annual report to Congress of expenditures from the 


earnings of the Pershing Hall Memorial Fund (49 Stat. 426; 
86 U.S.C. 492). 
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7. The inclusion in the annual report of amount expended 
ope ve Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 

0;38 U.S.C. 691g). 

8. The ‘semiannual report to the Congress of claims paid 
which became due as the result of the correction of military 
records of the Coast Guard (10 U.S. C. 1552 (f) ). 

9. The annual report to the Congress of the number by 
rank and age group of officers of the Coast Guard above the 

rank of lieutenant commander who are entitled to flight pay 
and the average monthly flight pay for the preceding S1x- 
month period (60 Stat. 20; 387 U.S.C. 118a-1). 

10. The annual report to Congress of all amounts paid in 
settlement of claims for damage caused by vessels in the 
Coast Guard service and for towage and salvage and the re- 
port to Congress within twenty days after paying any such 
an in an amount over $3,000 (14 U.S. C. 646 (b)). 

The report to Congress within twenty days after 
westle of a payment excec ding $3,000 due the United States 
in settlement of a claim for damage to property in the Coast 
Guard service caused by a vessel or floating object or in 
settlement of a claim for damage cognizable i in admiralty in 
a ae court of the United States (14 U.S. C. 647 (b)). 

Inclusion in the annual report of the Secretary of the 
eae of the amounts expended under authority of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of _— as required by section 8 
of that Act (60 Stat. 967; 37 U.S. C. 37). 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The annual reports to Congress by the Secretary of 
oa nse and by the Secretary of each military department 
of the settlement of claims against the United States by a 
civilian employee of the Department of Defense or of a mili- 
tary department, or by a member of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps for damage to or loss of personal 
property incident to his service (10 U. 8S. C. 2752 (f)). 

14. Inclusion in the annual report to Congress on civilian 
positions established for professional and scientific services 
of the functions and qualifications of each incumbent (10 
U. - C. 1582). 

The semiannual report to Congress by the Secretary of 
Defe nse of claims paid which became oe ¢ the result of the 
correction of military records (10 U.S. C. 1552 (f)). 

16. The semiannual report to the oasis on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
regulations governing the length of tours of duty outside 
the United — by members of the Army and Air Force 
(10 U.S. C. 714). 

17. The sae report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
cost, number, and location of family-housing units in foreign 
countries constructed or acquired or which are intended to be 
constructed or acquired by use of foreign currencies acquired 
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through commodity transactions of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (5 U.S. C. 1712-1). 

18. The report of proposed participation by personnel of 
the Armed Forces in international amateur sports competi- 
tion (69 Stat. 11; 22 U.S. C. 1982 (b)). 

19. The report to Congress of all projects for the establish- 
ment or dev elopment of milit: iry, naval, or air force installa- 
tions and facilities by the construction, installation, or equip- 
ment of temporary or permanent public works which have 
been authorized by the Congress and for which adequate 
funds have not been appropriated (64 Stat. 245). 

20. The semiannual report of the Secretary of Defense cov- 
ering expenditures, work, and accomplishments of the De- 
partment of Defense accompanied by recommendations, sepa- 
rate reports from the military departments, and itemized 
statements of savings and of the elimination of duplications 
and overlappings (5 U.S. C. 171a (d)). 

21. The annual report to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Air Force of amounts paid or received in settlement of admi- 

ralty claims for damage, towage, and salvage and the report 

to the Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Represent neiren s within twenty days after paying a 
claim in an er over $3,000 or after receiving payment of 
aclaim (10 U.S. C. 980 3). 

22. The : annual report to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Army of amounts paid or received in settlement of admiralty 
claims for damage, towage, and salvage and the report to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives within twenty days after paying a claim in 
an amount over $3,000 or after receiving payment of a claim 
(10 U. S.C. 4805). 

23. The quarterly report to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Army of the number of officers in the executive part of the 
Department of the Army and the number of commissioned 
officers on or with the Army General Staff and justification 
therefor (10 U.S. C. 3031 (e)). 

24, T i: semiannual report to Congress by the Secretary of 
each military department of the research and development 
contracts made during the reporting per iod including specific 
information on each contract costing more than. $50.000 
diag S.C. 2357). 

The semiannual report to the Armed Services Com- 
witteee of the Senate and House of Representatives by the 
Secretary of each military de partment of the exercise of au- 
thority to ex} pend out of appropriations available for milit ary 
construction amounts for public-works projects not other- 
wise authorized by 1: -y and not exceeding $200,000 per project 
(70 Stat. 1016:5 U. S.C. 171z-4). 

26. The semiannual report to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives by the 
Secretary of each military department of options procured on 
real estate during the reporting period (68 Stat. 560). 

27. Inclusion in the annual report to Congress by each 
military department of the amounts expended under author- 
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ity of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 as required by 
section 8 of that Act (60 Stat. 967; 87 U.S. C. 37). 

28. The annual report to the Congress by the Secretary of 
each military department of the number ‘by rank and age 
group of officers entitled to flight pay and the average month- 
ly flight pay for the preceding six-month period “(60 Stat. 
20;37 U.S.C. 118a-1). 

29. Inclusion in the annual report by each military depart- 
ment of the amounts expended under the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 10; 38 U.S.C. 691g). 

30. The annual report to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Navy of amounts paid or received in settlement of admiralty 
claims for damage, towage, and salvage and the report to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives within twenty days after paying a claim 
in an amount over $3,000 or after receiving pay ment of a 
claim (10 U.S. C. 7624). 

é The annual report to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Navy of all vessels used for experimental purposes which 
have been stricken from the Naval Vessel Register (10 U.S 
C. 7306 (b)). 

32. The annual report to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Hass of the appropriations for the Navy Department show- 
ing the amount appropriated, amount spent, the amount 
remaining unspent and estimate of probable demands (10 
U.S. C. 7217). 

33. The quarterly report to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Air Force of the number of officers in the executive part 
of the Department of the Air Force and the justification 
a (10 U.S. C. 8031 (¢)). 

The report to Congress by the Secretary of the Navy 
not fees frequently than once every six months of all land 
acquired for the construction of ships or the production of 
— ince material for ships to be constructed (56 Stat. 53). 

The report every six months by the Secretary of the 
Aveny of the amount of dairy products acquired from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and used to provide addi- 
tional butter and cheese and other dairy products as a part 
of the ration of the Army, Navy, or Air Force and in hospi- 

tals under the er of the Department of Defense (68 
St, it. 900; 7 U.S. C. 1446a (b)). 


REPORTS UNDER THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


36. The inclusion in the annual report of operations of the 
Postal Savings System of the names of post offices receiving 
deposits, the number of depositors in each, and the amount on 
deposit (36 Stat. 814; 39 U.S. C. 751). 

The annual report by the Postmaster General of the 
number of articles bearing penalty indicia procured or ac- 
counted for through him by each executive department and 
agency, by each independent establishment, and by each or- 
ganization and person authorized by law to use the penalty 
privilege (62 Stat. 1048; 39 U.S. C. 321)). 
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REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


38. The annual report to Congress of the fish restoration 
and management projects established and expenditures there- 
for (64 Stat. 4: 34; 16 U.S. 777j). 

39. The report to Congress oa the action of the Secretary 
of the Interior to reserve lands within any Indian reservation 
valuable for power or reservoir sites or irrigation projects 
(36 Stat. 858; 43 U.S. C. 148). 

40. The report to Congress of all withdrawals of public 
lands of the United States from settlement, location, sale, or 
entry (36 Stat. 848; 48 U.S. C. 148). 

41. The annual report to Congress of any contract or con- 
tracts made under the provisions of the Act of June 4, 1936, 
and moneys expended thereunder (49 Stat. 1458; 25 U.S. C. 
455). 

42. The annual report to Congress of the activities of, 
expenditures by and donations to the lignite research labora- 
tory in North Dakota (62 Stat. 85; 30 U. S. C. 403). 

The report to Congress of investigations made to de- 
termine the effects of domestic sewage, mine, petroleum, 
and industrial wastes, erosion silt, and other polluting sub- 
stances on wildlife (60 Stat. 1080; 16 U.S. C. 665). 

The annual report to the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives justifying and 
showing all investments and expenditures made or proposed 
out of the Colorado River Dam fund for the joint use of the 
project and of other Federal activities at or near Boulder 
City (62 Stat. 1130; 63 Stat. 784; 43 U.S. C. 618p). 


REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The annual report to Congress covering the progress 
enn in classifying the highways into groups composed of 
roads of similar service importance (54 Stat. 871; 23 U.S. C. 
20a). 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The annual report to Congress of activities relating to 
the Puerto Rico hurricane relief loans (45 Stat. 1067; 70 
Stat. 525). 

The monthly report to Congress with respect to the 
activities carried on under the authority for cooperation 
with Mexico in control and eradication “ foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest (61 Stat. 8; 21 U.S. C. 114d). 

48. Inclusion, in the annual report of ‘the Secretary on 
the operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
dispose of all stocks of agricultural commodities held by it, 
of a detailed program for the expansion of markets for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities through marketing and utili- 

zation “research ; oe ement of marketing facilities (70 


Stat. 198; 7 U.S. C. 1851 (b)). 
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49. The report of the estimates of national farm housing 
needs and of progress made toward meeting such needs (63 
Stat. 435; 42 U. S. C. 1476 (b)). 

50. The annual report to Congress of the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and results of the cooperative agricultural extension 
work in all States receiving such benefits and as to whether 
the appropriation of any State has been withheld and if so 
the reasons therefor (38 Stat. 374; 67 Stat. 85; 7 U. S. C. 
347). 

51. The annual rar to Congress of the receipts and ex- 

enditures and work of the agricultural experiment stations 
in all States and whether any portion of the appropriation 
available for allotment to any State has been withheld and 
if so the reasons therefor (69 Stat. 673; 7 U.S. C. 361g). 


REPORT UNDER THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


52. The annual communication to Congress of the report of 
the National Yeomen F or of such portions of such report as 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution may deem of 
national interest and importance (49 Stat. 1506; 36 U.S. C. 
139b). 


REPORT UNDER THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


53. The monthly report of the amount of dairy products 
used in Veterans’ Administration hospitals which was ac- 
quired from the Commodity Credit Corporation (68 Stat. 
900; 7 U.S. C. 1446a (a) ) 


REPORT UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


54. The report of findings of a quarterly survey of appoint- 
ments made under provisions of the Defense Production Act 
(69 Stat. 583; 50 app. U.S. C. 2160 (b) (7)). 


REPORT UNDER THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


55. The annual report to Congress of activities under the 
Abaca Production Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 437; 50 U.S. C. 546). 


REPORTS UNDER THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


56. The monthly report to Congress of (1) application cases 
in which a hearing is not necessary and a final decision has 
not been rendered within three months from date of filing, 
and (2) all hearing cases in which a final decision has not 
been rendered within six months from the final date of the 
hearing (66 Stat. 714; 47 U.S.C. 155 (e)). 

57. Inclusion in the annual report of information regard- 
ing each new employee, including biographical data and ex- 
perience, Commission positions held and compensation paid, 
together with the names of employees leaving the employ of 
the Commission (66 Stat. 712; 47 U.S. C. 154 (k)). 


| 


| 
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REPORT UNDER THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


58. The annual report to Congress of (1) preliminary 
ermits and licenses issued for hydroelectric projects, and 
in each case the parties thereto, the terms prescribed, and 
the moneys received, and (2) the names and compensation 
of persons employed by the Commission (41 Stat. 1065; 46 
Stat. 798;16 U.S.C. 797 (d)). 


REPORT UNDER THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS ; 


59. Inclusion in the annual report to Congress on civilian 
positions established for professional and scientific services 
of a description of the qualifications of each incumbent 
together with a statement of functions performed by him (63 
Stat. 411; 50 U.S. C. 159). 


REPORTS OF SENATE COMMITTEES 


In response to requests addressed to the chairmen of all Senate 
committees in April, 1958, recommendations for amendments to the 
original bill, as drafted by the Bureau of the Budget, were submitted 
by 13 standing committees, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
the Joint Committee on Printing, and the Select Committee on Small 
Business. ‘The recommendations of each committee have been incor- 
porated in the bill as reported. The letters from the committees, 
directed at the provisions of the proposed bill as originally drafted by 
the Bureau of the Budget covering 59 repealers, follow: 

Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
May 10, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCieiian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for your inquiry of April 21, in regard 
to certain reports which are required by law to be submitted to the 
Congress. 

Of those items which are listed under “Agriculture,” I certainly 
agree that items 46 and 47, dealing with hurricane relief and foot- 
and-mouth disease, respectively, would appear to be no longer needed. 

Item 48 may be dropped if it is certain that the committee and the 
Senate has other current detailed reports available from which the 
same information can be obtained. 

Item 49, relating to farm housing, would not appear to be needed 
since we have not provided funds for the study on which the report is 
supposed to be based. 

tem 50, relating to cooperative agricultural extension service, 
would not appear to be necessary since the basic information contained 
therein would be made available to the Appropriations Committee 
each time we study the program in connection with appropriations. 
It would appear that the same applies to item 51. 


59002°—59 S. Rept, 86-1, vol. 216 
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I appreciate your calling my attention to your study of Government 
reports presently being made. 
Vith kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Chairman, 


Untrtep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 2, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCieiuan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator McCietian: Reference is made to your letter of 
April 21 attaching a draft of legislation proposing discontinuance of 
reports which the Bureau of the Budget believes no longer serve a use- 
ful purpose. 

I have reviewed the list of reports which it is proposed will be 
discbntinued and I am of the opinion it would be desirable to do so 
from the standpoint of the reports which are submitted to this com- 
mittee. In the event any of the information is needed which would 
ordinarily be included in one of the reports, there is no doubt in my 
mind the agencies and departments would cooperate in furnishing the 
information. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart Hayven, Chairman, 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 7, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCieiian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHNn: In your letter of April 21, 1958, you requested this 
committee’s comments on the Budget Bureau proposal of April 10, 
1958, to discontinue certain reports now required by law, including 
two reports under the jurisdiction of this committee: The quarterly 
report of progress in liquidating the assets and winding up the affairs 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as required by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Liquidation Act and Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1957; and the quarterly report by the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission on his survey of sppcpronaes made 
under the Defense Production Act on a W. O. C. or W. A. E. basis, 
with exemption from the conflict of interest statutes. 

Under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liquidation Act, 
the Treasury was required to file quarterly reports on the progress 
of the liquidation of all of the assets of the RFC (other than those 
assets belonging to continuing programs which were transferred to 
other agencies). This single “quarterly report on the liquidation of 
the RFC was filed up through June 30, 1957, when Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1957 took effect. The Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1957 transferred to four agencies, HHFA, GSA, SBA, and the Treas- 
ury Department, along with the remaining assets, the functions of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury under subsection 106 (b) of the Liqui- 
dation Act—the duty to report quarterly. Since that time, as far as 
J am aware, only the Secretary of the Treasury has filed quarterly 

orts. 
neder section 6 of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is preparing and will file by June 30, 1959, a full 
report on all the affairs of the RFC up to June 30, 1957. This will 
include the period of active operation of the RFC up to 1953 and the 
subsequent period of liquidation from 1953 through June 30, 1957. 

As the assets of RFC were reduced during the liquidation process 
from approximately $1.76 billion in 1953 down to we under 
$100 million by June 30, 1957, it would appear that the major liquida- 
tion job had already been accomplished by the latter date. Since the 
remaining assets have been distributed among four different agencies, 
and since, I understand, further liquidation activities are reported 
on in regular reports of those agencies and their annual budget sub- 
missions, I do not consider that further quarterly reports are necessary 
or justify the expense involved. 

For your information, I enclose a copy of the most recent quarterly 
report by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I am writing you separately about the reports by the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission under the Defense Production Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Futsricut, Chairman. 





Untrtep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 9, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCietxan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government O perations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joun: In your letter of April 21, 1958, you requested this com- 
mittee’s comments on the Budget Bureau proposal of April 10, 1958, 
to discontinue certain reports now required by law, including the 
quarterly reports by the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
on his survey of appointments made under the Defense Production 
Act. 

In my judgment, the recommendation of the Budget Bureau for 
elimination of the report by the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission under paragraph 710 (b) (7) of the Defense Production Act 
should be rejected. 

Section 710 (b) of the Defense Production Act authorizes the ap- 
pointment of persons from industry both in executive positions and 
in expert and consultant positions. They continue to receive pay from 
their own companies, and have an exemption from the conflicts of 
interest statutes. The necessity of appointing these men in times of 
war or full mobilization has been generally accepted. However, in 
1955, consideration was given by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to the need for continuing these appointments. It was decided to 
retain the authorization for their employment, but to surround it with 
many safeguards, 
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One of the principal safeguards was the quarterly survey to be made 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and his quarter] 
report to the President and the Congress. The Chairman of the Ciyi} 
Service Commission was selected to make this report because it wag 
felt that he would be the most appropriate person to determine 
whether these men “of outstanding experience and ability” were 
needed in the positions to which they were appointed, whether they 
were qualified to fill the positions, and whether a civil service employee 
could be obtained on a regular salaried basis. 

The survey and reports by the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission have not been as thorough and complete as I could have wished, 
Nevertheless, I feel that they have served as a significant check on 
abuse of this exceptional appointment authority and have served to 
keep the Congress sechonmedl as to the appointments made under the 
provision. 

I also oppose this recommendation on the ground that the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency now has before it S. 3323, a bill to extend 
the Defense Production Act for 2 years without any other amend- 
ment. This bill was recommended by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, presumably with the approval of the Budget 
Bureau. If the Budget Bureau now wishes that the recommendation 
for a 2-year extension with amendments, it would seem appropriate 
that this recommendation should be made to the committee responsible 


~ 


for S. 3323. 
I am enclosing a staff memorandum on this subject. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Fuericut, Chairman. 





Unirtep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE District or CoLUMBIA, 
May 9, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCrienian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Please refer to your letter of April 21, 1958, 
in which you enclosed draft legislation prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget, proposing discontinuance of reports which no longer serve & 
useful purpose. 

As your letter indicated, the proposed bill does not include any 
reports which are normally referred to the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. However, I have had the staff check the items required and 
the staff informs me that the majority of these reports serve a use- 
ful purpose, especially in connection with committee hearings. One 
exception is the report required of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Ele- 
vator & Railway Co., by the act of September 26, 1888. 

It is also felt that these reports furnish the committee a check on 
the internal operations of the various agencies and boards required 
to submit such reports. 

If there is additional information you may desire from the com- 
mittee on this legislative proposal, please let us know. 

Cordially, 
Awan BIBie. 
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Untrtep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
April 23, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCieiian, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator McCieiian: Permit me to acknowledge your letter 
of April 22, relative to discontinuing a number of recurring and peri- 
odic reports, required by law to be submitted to the Congress, for 
which there appears to be no longer need. 

Inasmuch as none of these items were required by legislative action 
of the Committee on Finance, I have no comment to offer as to their 
discontinuance. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byro, Chairman. 


Unirep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
April 25, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCietian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government O perations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator McCrievian: Thank you for your letter of April 
92, 1958, enclosing draft legislation proposing discontinuance of 
reports required by law to be submitted to the Congress and an explana- 
tory memorandum. 

‘he staff of the Committee on Foreign Relations has examined the 
enclosures and has advised me that there appears to be no reason for 
objection to enactment of the draft legislation. 

t highly appreciate your courtesy in calling my attention to the 
proposed lectatetinn and giving me the opportunity to comment. 

Sincerely yours, 
THeEopore FRANcIs GREEN, 
Chairman. 


Unttep States SENATE, 
ComMIrTeE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 14,1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCietian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government O perations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: With reference to your letter of April 22, re- 
questing our comments on the desirability of eliminating some of the 
reports now required by law to be submitted to the various legislative 
committees, we would have no objection to the enactment of the pro- 
posed draft legislation in its present form. We agree that those 
reports presently required to be submitted by the Department of the 
Interior are really unnecessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, 
Chairman. 
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Untirep States SENATE, 
CommMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Fore1igN COMMERCE, 
May 7, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCie.xan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Thank you for your letter of April 22, 1958, 
concerning the proposed legislation, submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget, that would discontinue certain reports now submitted to 
the Congress under existing law. 

If the following subsections of the proposed bill were deleted, this 
committee would have no objection to its enactment: 


No. 388—Department of the Interior; 
No. 56—Federal Communications Commission; and 
No. 58—Federal Power Commission. 
The foregoing three reports are still deemed necessary for the work 
of the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. Maeanuson, Chairman, 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 


June 25, 1968. 
Hon. Joun L. McCienian, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCievian: With reference to your letter attaching 
a draft of legislation proposing discontinuance of reports which no 
longer serve a useful purpose, an examination of the listing shows that 
items Nos. 1, 10, and 13 concern reports which are furnished to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Inasmuch as these reports concern the expenditure of moneys by 
the governmental agencies concerned, it is requested that such items 
be deleted from the proposed draft of the bill so that the committee 
will continue to receive these reports. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES QO. Eastuanp, Chairman. 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCieuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator McCiettan: May I acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of April 22, 1958, enclosing draft legislation submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget proposing Tiscoutldaniiy of certain re- 
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ports to Congress, and also enclosing an analysis and explanation of 
the roposed bill. 

The staff of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare has exam- 
ined the list of reports which would be affected if this proposed bill 
became law. Only two (No. 7 and No. 29) of the reports involved in 
this legislation are of interest to this committee. Neither of them is 
needed any longer by the committee, however, and there is no objection 
toeliminating them. 

At the present time, this committee has no suggestions for possible 
elimination of reports now submitted to the committee in accordance 
with the provisions of existing statutes. 

May I compliment you as chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on the initiative you have taken in this matter. So 
far as the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is concerned, I 
can see no objection to adoption of the proposed legislation. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Lister Hint, Chairman. 





Untrep States Senate, 
CommitreE ON Post Orrice AND Civi SERVICE, 
June 24,1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCiennan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator McCieiian: Reference is made to your letter of 
April 22, 1958, to which was attached proposed legislation designed to 
eliminate a number of reports required by law to be submitted to the 
Congress. 

I have had the list reviewed and wish to advise that this committee 
has no objection to elimination of the reports listed in the draft 
legislation. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ourn D. Jonnston. 





Untrep Srates SENATE, 
Commitree oN Pusric Works, 
April 28, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCienian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This is in reply to your letter of April 22 
in which you bring to attention the proposed legislation to discontinue 
certain reports to Congress which no longer serve a useful purpose. 

In going over the list you submit I find there are two reports which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Committee on Public Works, as 
follows : 

4. The joint report to Congress, required of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Administrator of General Services by sections 101 and 
409 of the Public Buildings Act of 1949, of the public-buildings 
projects eligible to be constructed in accordance with applicable 
statutory provisions (63 Stat. 176 and 200; 40 U. S. C. 352, 355). 
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45. The annual report to Congress covering the progress made in 
classifying the highways into groups composed of roads to similar 
service importance (54 Stat. 871; 23 U.S.C. 20a). 

I have no objection to the discontinuance of item 45 and recommend 
that it be included in the list of reports to be eliminated. 

However, the report covered by item 4 does serve a most usefyl 
“te om to the Committee on Public Works and is much in demand 

y the offices of Senators and Members of the House. I recommend 
that this report be continued and will appreciate it very much if no 
action is taken to have it eliminated. I a not agree that it is con- 
fusing or misleading. This report will be especially useful to the 
Committee on Public Works in connection with legislation relating to 
the building program which is a continuing need. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dennis CHAvez, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON RuLes AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCietian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government O perations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator McCuieiian: This will acknowledge your letter of 
April 22, 1958, together with its enclosures, relating to a review of 
the current need for = and recurring reports required by law 
to be submitted to the Congress. 

Pursuant to your suggestion, I have had the staff of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration examine the items covered by your 
above communication. Inasmuch as the reports involved have no 
reference to my committee, I have no suggestions or comments thereon, 
other than to thank and commend all of you who labor on this worth- 
while project. 

With warm regards, as always. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tuomas C. Hennrnos, Jr., 
Chairman. 


ConGRrEss OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Joint CoMMITTEE ON ATomiIc Enercy, 
May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCietian, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government Operations. 


Dear Senator McCrevtan: Thank you for letter dated April 24, 
1958, forwarding draft legislation prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget proposing discontinuance of certain reports. The staff of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has reviewed this proposed bill, 
and it does not appear that any of the reports listed are made to the 
Joint Committee. Therefore, this committee has no particular rele 
vant comments concerning the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart T. Durnam, Chairman. 
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CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Joint COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCreian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: With reference to your letter dated April 24, 
1958, enclosing copy of proposed legislation for the discontinuance 
of certain reports required to be submitted to the Congress, you are 
advised that no reports required by law to be submitted to the Con- 
gress are referred to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart Haypen, Chairman. 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
Setect ComMMITTEE ON SMALL Business, 
May 8, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCiezan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CuarrMAN: On behalf of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, I have reviewed the 59 items transmitted with your letter of 
April 24. 

lasofar as the Small Business Committee is concerned, I can find 
no reason why these reports should not be discontinued. 

With best personal wishes and warmest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Chairman. 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITrEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
July 21, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McCriean, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington. D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is a somewhat belated acknowledgment 
of your letter inquiring whether the Committee on Armed Services 
has a continuing need for 33 reports now required by law to be sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

The committee staff has assembled copies of the reports proposed 
for repeal. Because of the pressure of other important business there 
has not yet been an opportunity to consult with the members of the 
committee to determine whether there would be objection to discon- 
tinuing any or all of these reports. It seems likely that the committee 
will desire the continued submission of many of these reports. Since 
lam informed that your committee desires to act at this session on the 
bill that would permit discontinuance of other reports now required 
by law, may I request that this bill not repeal those reports from the 
Department of Defense that are listed beginning on page 3 of the 
draft legislation enclosed with your letter. 

[hope that during the fall there will be an opportunity for the com- 
mittee staff to review carefully these reports and to obtain from com- 
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mittee members their views on the continued submission of these re. 
ports. It should be possible to advise you early next year of the re. 
sults in order that further legislative action may be taken on the De. 
partment of Defense reports. 

I regret that circumstances have prevented the securing of a com. 
mittee recommendation on this subject at the current session. 

With cordial best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp B. Russet, 





Unritep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
January 17, 1959. 
Hon. Joun L. McCietian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government O perations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This letter refers to yours of April 21, 1958, 
and July 31, 1958, regarding the proposed repeal of certain reports 
required by law to be submitted by the Department of Defense. 

The views of the members of the Committee on Armed Services on 
the reports proposed for repeal have been sought. Using the com- 
mittee print accompanying your correspondence as a basis for iden- 
tification, the views of the committee are as follows: 

No objections will be interposed to the repeal of reports Nos, 19, 
14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, and 30. 

The committee desires continued receipt of reports Nos. 10, 13, 16, 
19, 24, and 29, and thus it is requested the requirement for these re- 
ports not be repealed. 

The reports Nos. 11, 25, 28, and 31 have been referred in the Senate 
to committees other than the Committee on Armed Services. For 
this reason, the committee makes no recommendation respecting the 
proposed repeal of these reports. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp B. Russett. 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 


March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Joun L. McCietian, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: Thank you so very much for your letter of March 
11 regarding the discontinuance of the Annual Report to Congress 
of the Activities of the Lignite Research Laboratory as provided i in 
S. 899. 

In view of the enclosed letter from Mr. Keller, I believe the report 
serves a useful purpose and I shall appreciate it if you will delete the 
proposed repealer in S. 899. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
Wm. Lancer. 
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96TH CONGRESS t SENATE | Report 
1st Session No. 147 





ADDING CERTAIN PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS IN NEVADA 
TO THE SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 





Marcu 25, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Murray, from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8, 1217] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1217) to add certain public domain lands in Nevada to the 
Summit Lake Indian Reservation, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1217 is to withdraw from the public domain an 
80-acre tract of public domain lands situated in Humboldt County, 
Nev., and add the land to the Summit Lake Indian Reservation. 
The withdrawal would be subject to any valid rights in such lands 
heretofore initiated under the public land laws. 

The lands affected are within the exterior boundaries of the Indian 
reservation, and were originally included in a public domain Indian 
allotment application which was rejected many years ago. 

Other public domain lands were added to the reservation by the 
act of March 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 160), but the 80-acre tract in question 
was not included in that act, although the Indians have been using 
the land in their livestock enterprise. 

The Department of the Interior recommends that in view of the fact 
that this parcel of land is completely surrounded by other tribal and 
allotted Indian lands, that the Indians can make the most beneficial 
use of the property, it should be made a part of the reservation. On 
January 15, 1958, the lands in question were withdrawn in aid of 
legislation. 
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2 ADDITION TO THE SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The executive communication of the Department of the Interior 
of February 6, 1959, recommending enactment of this legislation 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1959, 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed herewith is a draft of a proposed 
bill to add certain public domain lands in Nevada to the Summit 
Lake Indian Reservation. 

We recommend that the bill be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee for consideration, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The 80-acre tract involved is within the boundaries of the reserya- 
tion and is completely surrounded by Indian tribal and allotted land. 

The original area of the reservation was reserved by Executive 
order of January 14, 1913. The order covered all of sec. 20, T. 42 N,, 
R. 26 E., except the S4NE%, SEXNW%, NESW, and N¥SEY, 
The SE4YNE%, NESE%, which is proposed to be added to the reser- 
vation, was included in the public domain allotment application (No, 
07337, dated September 16, 1912) of George Sem. ‘This application 
was finally rejected on May 28, 1914. The remaining 160 acres 
that were excepted from the Executive order were included in public 
domain allotments and patented to two individual Indians. 

Additional public domain lands were added to the reservation by 
the act of March 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 160), and the reservation now con- 
tains 10,288.12 acres. The 80-acre tract under consideration was 
not included in the act, however. The record indicates that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs first became aware of the fact that it was 
vacant public domain land in 1944 during a reservation land study. 

The Indians have used the land in connection with their livestock 
enterprise since the establishment of the Summit Lake Indian Reser- 
vation. Because of its location, it is believed that the Indians of the 
Summit Lake Indian Reservation can make the most beneficial use 
of the land. 

The Federal Register of September 5, 1957, carried a notice of a 
proposed withdrawal of this land, and on January 15, 1958, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior withdrew the lands in aid of legis- 
lation. ‘The withdrawal was published in the Federal Register of 
January 21, 1958. 

The land is needed by the Indians, and it is our opinion that the 
tract should be made a part of the reservation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
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A BILL To add certain public domain lands in Nevada to the Summit Lake 
Indian Reservation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the southeast quarter 
northeast quarter, northeast quarter southe ast quarter section twenty, 
township 42 north, range 26 east, Mount Diablo meridian, Nevada, 
situated within the exterior boundaries of the Summit Lake Indian 
Reservation, Humboldt County, Nevada, containing 80 acres, are 
hereby withdrawn from the public domain, subject to any valid exist~ 
ing rights heretofore initiated under the public land laws, and added to 
and made a part of the Summit Lake Indian Reservation. 
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AUTHORIZING THE USE OF THE REVOLVING LOAN FUND FOR IN- 
DIANS TO ASSIST KLAMATH INDIANS DURING THE PERIOD FOR 
TERMINATING FEDERAL SUPERVISION 





Marcu 25, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Nevsercer, from the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany S. 1242} 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1242) to authorize the use of the revolving loan fund 
for Indians to assist Klamath Indians during the period for terminat- 
ing Federal supervision, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The primary purpose of S. 1242, introduced by Senator Neuberger 
at the request of the Department of the Interior, is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make interest-free loans from the revolv- 
ing credit loan fund to certain Klamath Indians not now eligible for 
such loans. The bill also authorizes the Secretary to refinance from 
the loan fund any loan made to a Klamath Indian that is secured 
by encumbrance of his beneficial interest in tribal property. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


The act of August 13, 1954, as amended, terminating Federal 
supervision and control over the Klamath Indians provides that 
tribal members may elect to remain in the tribe or elect to withdraw 
from membership and have their respective shares of tribal property 
sold. The election process has been completed and 1,659 elected to 
withdraw and 474 elected to remain with the tribal entity. 
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2 REVOLVING LOAN FUND TO ASSIST KLAMATH INDIANS 


The act of August 23, 1958 (72 Stat. 817) amended the 1954 act by 
extending the final date of termination to August 13, 1961, and further 
by providing for the sale of Klamath timber units during the period of 
April 1, 1959, to April 1, 1961. This delay in selling tribal property 
means that withdrawing members will not get the larger portion of 
their money until some time in 1960 or 1961. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Over the years Klamath Indians have received annual per capita 
payments of approximately $1,000 from the sales of timber on their 
sustained-yield forest. However, these payments have now been 
stopped pending the sale of timber and lands. To avoid hardships, 
the Secretary of the Interior has established a lending operation for 
the Klamaths from the revolving loan fund. The acts of May 10 
1939 (53 Stat. 698), and May 7, 1948 (62 Stat. 211), however, prohibit 
loans from the fund to any Indian of less than one-quarter degree 
Indian blood. <A total of 253 withdrawing Klamaths are of less than 
one-quarter degree Indian blood. S. 1242 will make them eligible for 
loans from the fund. Because the delay in the payments to the with- 
drawing Indians is due to no fault of theirs, 5. 1242 provides that 
loans shall be interest free. Collection of loans will be made by means 
of setoff against funds payable to the borrower from the sales of 
reservation assets. All loans will be collected before August 13, 1961, 
the final termination date. 

The withdrawing members of less than one-quarter degree of Indian 
blood, until S. 1242 is enacted, will be obliged to borrow from banks 
and other institutions in order to meet their needs. They will need 
to pay interest on these loans. In order to avoid discrimination 
between withdrawing members of the Klamath Tribe, S. 1242 author- 
izes the Secretary to refinance from the revolving fund any loans such 
members may obtain from banks or other lenders for which their shares 
in the tribal asset were pledged as security, and to reimburse the 
borrower for interest charges incurred prior to refinancing. 

The Department of the Interior estimates that from 250 to 275 
families will require assistance. Sufficient funds are now available 
in the revolving loan fund to carry out the purpose of this legislation. 

The executive communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
dated February 26, 1959, requesting the enactment of this legislation 
is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed is draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the use of the revolving loan fund for Indians to assist Klamath 
Indians during the period for terminating Federal supervision. 

We recommend that the proposed bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee for consideration, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), as amended, provides for 
the termination of Federal supervision over the property and affairs 
of the Klamath Tribe of Indians and the individual members of the 
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tribe. ‘The members who chose to convert their interests in the tribal 
estate into cash and to withdraw from membership in the tribe were 
permitted to do so. ‘Those who chose to retain the remaining assets 
in common ownership, but under Oregon State law, likewise were 
ermitted todo so. The final roll contains the names of 2,133 persons 
of whom 1,659 elected to withdraw and 474 elected to remain with the 
tribal entity. 

Approximately 7 77 percent of the tribal assets must be sold on behalf 
of the withdrawing members. The 1958 amendment to the Termi- 
nation Act provides for the sale of the forest units during the period 
April 1, 1959, to April 1, 1961. This delay in the sales procedure 
means that the withdrs awing members will not get the larger portion 
of their money until sometime in 1960 or 1961. The only source of 
money available for distribution to the withdrawing members prior to 
this time will be from the sale of fringe units, which will be insufficient 
for their needs. 

Per capita payments in varying amounts have been made to 
Klamath Indians for many years. The average for the past 3 years 
has been approximately $1,000 per person per year. Many members 
have looked to these payments for their livelihood. In order to avoid 
hardships and an avalanche of welfare assistance requests, and in 
view of the fact that large sums of money will be available at a later 
date following the sale of large forest units, assistance to these people 
in the form of Federal loans, secured by their shares in the tribal 
asset, is justified. 

The Klamath Indians of more than one-quarter degree of Indian 
blood who have elected to withdraw are eligible for loans from the 
revolving fund established under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
986), as amended and supplemented. As of June 30, 1958, the balance 
in the fund was $7,314,910. The acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 698), 
and May 7, 1948 (62 Stat. 211), however, prohibit loans from the fund 
toany Indian of less than one-quarter degree Indian blood. A total 
of 253 (or about 15 percent of the 1,659 withdrawing members) are 
of less than one-quarter degree Indian blood. The proposed legisla- 
tion will make them eligible for loans from the fund. 

Because the delay in the payments to the withdrawing Klamath 
Indians is due to no fault of theirs, the proposed legislation also pro- 
vides that loans made to them from the revolving fund shall be with- 
out interest. There is no legal requirement that interest be charged 
on loans from the revolving fund, but because interest has been and 
is being charged on other loans, with the exception of a few educa- 
tional loans made years ago, it is advisable to have such authorization 
included in the legislation in order to avoid any misunderstanding on 
the part of members of other tribes who are paying interest on loans. 
The $8,369,775 outstanding in loans at June 30, 1958, bore interest 
at the followi ing rates: 


i a ee $3, 594, 158 
2 percent Se is Gal ie a a as Se gn as Mr Te no le Pe ee eee 1, 963, 956 
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The withdrawing members of less than one-quarter degree of 
Indian blood, until the proposed legislation is enacted, will be obliged 
to look to bank s and other institutions for financing and in order to 
obtain funds they will need to encumber their beneficial interests in 
tribal property as security pursuant to section 4 of the act of August 13, 
1954 (68 Stat. 718), as amended. They will be obliged to pay interest 
on such loans. In order to avoid discrimination between w ithdrawing 
members of the Klamath Tribe, the bill authorizes the Secretary to 
refinance from the revolving fund any loans such members may 
obtain from banks or other leaders for which their shares in the tribal 
asset were pledged as security, and to reimburse the borrower for 
interest charges incurred prior to refinancing. 

It is estimated that from 250 to 275 families will require assistance, 
The amount of the loans needed will vary from small sums to as much 
as $10,000 per family, depending upon the time needed to distribute 
the tribal assets. The collection of the full amount of such loans 
before August 13, 1961, the termination date, is of course assured. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interion 
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DONATING TO THE PUEBLO OF ISLETA CERTAIN FED- 
ERAL PROPERTY IN THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Marcu 25, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 1271] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1271) to donate to the Pueblo of Isleta certain 
Federal property in the State of New Mexico, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1271, introduced by Senator Anderson, is to 
declare that all of the right, title, and interest of the United States in 
1.34 acres of land within the boundaries of the Isleta Indian Pueblo, 
N. Mex., together with buildings and improvements thereon, is held 
in trust for the pueblo. 

The land in question was acquired by the United States in 1928 by 
eminent domain for $155 and is currently appraised at $1,155. The 
improvements and school buildings on the land are valued at $11,557. 

The pueblo children attend public schools; therefore, the school 
buildings and the land to be donated are surplus to the needs of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Further, the Isleta Indians need the build- 
ings for a community meeting place. 

The purpose of S. 1271 is consistent with Public Laws 85-615 and 
85-758 in terms of the disposal of surplus Federal property within the 
exterior boundaries of Indian reservations. 

The executive communication of the Department of the Interior 
dated February 25, 1959, recommending the introduction and enact- 
nent of this legislation, is set forth below: 
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2 DONATING CERTAIN PROPERTY TO THE PUEBLO OF ISLETA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C 
+ — 
Hon. Ricnarp Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed is a draft of a proposed bill to 
donate to the Pueblo of Isleta certain Federal property in the State 
of New Mexico. 

We recommend that the proposed bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee for consideration, and we recommend that it be enacted 

The bill declares that the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in approximately 1.34 acres of land, together with the buildings 
and improvements located thereon, is held in trust for the Pueblo of 
Isleta. The United States acquired the title to the premises on June 
6, 1928, by a judgment in eminent domain, entered in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of New Mexico in a cause 
entitled “United States of America v. Pueblo of Isleta, No. 1846.” 
The United States paid $155 for the property. 

The small school on the premises has not been used for several 
years and there is no foreseeable future need for the building or 
premises for school or other purposes by this Department. "The 
present appraised value of the land is $1,155 and the value of the 
improvements and four buildings with utilities is $11,557. The land 
is within the pueblo boundaries, the tribe needs the buildings for a 
community meeting place, and a sale of the property to non-Indians 
would have a disrupting influence. A gift of the property to the 
pueblo seems justified under these circumstances. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer C. Ernst, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


A BILL To donate to the Pueblo of Isleta certain Federal property in the State 
of New Mexico 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in the land described below, together 
with the buildings and improvements thereon, is hereby declared to 
be held in trust for the Pueblo of Isleta, New Mexico: A tract of land 
within section 31, township 8 north, range 3 east, New Mexico 
principal meridian, more particularly described as follows: Beginning 
at a point which bears north seventeen degrees twenty minutes east, 
one hundred and seventy-one feet from the point where the northeast 
corner of the Antonio Gutierrez and Joaquin Sedillo Grant and the 
northwest corner of the Lo de Padilla Grant touch the Government 
corner on the south line of the Isleta Pueblo Grant; thence west one 
hundred and eighty feet; thence north three hundred and twenty-five 
feet; thence east on hundred and eighty feet; thence south three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet to the point of beginning, containing one 
and thirty-four one-hundredths acres, more or less, and located within 
the exterior boundaries of the Pueblo of Isleta in the State of New 


Mexico. 
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[To accompany S. 418] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was 
tion referred the bill (S. 418) to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain property in the State of New Mexico to the Pueblo 
of Santo Domingo, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill, as amended, 
r. do pass. 
The amendments are as follows: 


State Strike all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
: That all of the right, title, and interest of the United States in the land described 
nited | below, together with the buildings and improvements thereon, are hereby declared 
and to be held in trust for the Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, subject to the 
ther right of the United States to occupy and use for so long as they are needed for 
ee health services a parcel of approximately 0.10 acre of land and the 
a to uildings and improvements thereon that are now occupied and used by the 
land Public Health Service, and the Public Health Service, upon termination of its 
‘x1C0 use of such 0.10 acre parcel, may remove the temporary building occupied by 
ning it without obligation to restore the site to its former condition: Commencing at 
ot a point 342 feet from the southeast corner of the church in the Santo Domingo 
east, Pueblo, on a line running north 52 degrees 45 minutes west, thence running 
least 443 feet south 63 degrees east, thence north 400 feet 47 degrees 49 minutes east, 
| the thence north 470 feet 52 degrees 45 minutes west, thence south 474 feet 42 degrees 
nent west to the point of beginning, containing 4.45 acres, more or less. 
; one Amend the title so as to read: 
-five Donating to the Pueblo of Santo Domingo certain Federal Property in the State 
hun- of New Mexico. 
- one 
ithin 
New 
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2 CONVEY PROPERTY TO THE PUEBLO OF SANTO DOMINGO 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 418 as amended is to declare that all of the right, 
title and interest of the United States in approximately 4.45 acres of 
land within the boundaries of the Santo Domingo Indian Pueblo, 
N. Mex., together with the improvements thereon, are held in trust 
for the Santo Domingo Pueblo. 

The right of the Public Health Service to occupy and use for so 
long as it is needed for providing health services the portion of the 
property that is now occupied by the Public Health Service is reserved, 
Upon termination of its utilization of the land, the Public Health 
Service may remove the temporary building without obligation to 
restore the site to its prior condition. 

The cost of the land when acquired was $110. Improvements on 
the land have a book value of $34,523 and consist of a school building, 
laundry, and bathhouse, a storage building, two cottages, two quonset 
huts, and several miscellaneous buildings. 

The pueblo wants to acquire the property for use as a community 
hall and meeting place of the All-Pueblo Council. No other need of 
the property by any other Federal agency, except for the parcel oceu- 
pied by Public Health Service, is known. The pueblo has agreed to 
assume full responsibility for the maintenance of the property, reliev- 
ing the United States of that expense. 

The committee has adopted the amendment recommended by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Precedent for the donation of surplus Federal property to Indian 
tribes, as contemplated by S. 418, is contained in the act of August 6, 
1956 ea Stat. 1057), authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to Indian tribes certain federally owned buildings, improve- 
ments, or waa ilities on tribal lands or lands reserved for Indian adminis- 
tration. 

The favorable reports of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Bureau of the Budget on S. 418 are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. Janes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator Murray: You have requested a report on S. 418, 
a bill directing the Secretary of the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of New Mexico to the Pueblo of Santo Domingo. 

We recommend that the bill be enacted with the amendments 
suggested below. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to convey approxi- 
mately 4.45 acres of land, together with the improvements thereon, to 
the Pueblo of Santo Domingo. The right of the Public Health 
Service to occupy and use, for so long as it is needed for providing 
health services, the portion of the property that is now occupied 
by the Public Health Service is reserved. 

The land was originally owned by the pueblo, and it was acquired 
from the pueblo by the United States through condemnation proceed- 
ings on September 20, 1911, for use as a day- school site. The day 
school has been discontinued and the children will hereafter attend 
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CONVEY PROPERTY TO THE PUEBLO OF SANTO DOMINGO 3 


the public school. The land and improvements were under revocable 
permit to the board of education, Bernalillo Municipal District No. 1, 
except for a parcel of 0.10 acre which is occupied and used by the 
Public Health Service. The revocable permit expired on June 30, 
1958. 

The cost of the land when it was acquired was $110. The book value 
of the improvements on the land is $35,523. The current appraised 
value of the land and improvements is unknown. The improvements 
consist of one school building, one laundry and bathhouse, one storage 
building, two cottages, two quonset huts, and seven miscellaneous 
buildings used for garages, coal, oil, pump, and chickens. 

The pueblo wants to acquire the property for. use as a community 
hall and meeting place of the All-Pueblo Council. The property is 
excess to the needs of the Indian affairs program, except for the parcel 
occupied and used by the Public Health Service as a clinic for the 
Indians. The pueblo has agreed to assume full responsibility for the 
maintenance of the property, and this Department will therefore be 
relieved of that expense. This Department feels that the land and 
improvements should be donated to the pueblo rather than be disposed 
of through surplus property procedures. 

The donation will not include the equipment now located on the 
property. 

Although we recommended to the 85th Congress that the title to 

this property be conveyed to the pueblo in an unrestricted status, 
rather than in a trust status, the Indians have urged that they be 
given a trust title and we are willing to concur. The language of the 
bill, however, is not clear with respect to the kind of title that will be 
conveyed. It provides for a conveyance by quitclaim deed without 
indicating whether the title will be restricted or unrestricted. In 
order to make it clear that the pueblo will get a trust title, we recom- 
mend that the bill be amended by striking everything after the 
enacting clause and by substituting the following: 
“That all of the right, title, and interest of the United States in the 
land described below, together with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, are hereby declared to be held in trust for the Pueblo of Santo 
Domingo, New Mexico, subject to the right of the United States to 
occupy and use for so long as they are needed for providing health 
services a parcel of approximately 0.10 acre of land and the buildings 
and improvements thereon that are now occupied and used by the 
Public Health Service, and the Public Health Service, upon termina- 
tion of its use of such 0.10 acre parcel, may remove the temporary 
building occupied by it without obligation to restore the site to its 
former condition: Commencing at a point 342 feet from the southeast 
corner of the church in the Santo Domingo Pueblo, on a line running 
north 52 degrees 45 minutes west, thence running 443 feet south 63 
degrees east, thence north 400 feet 47 degrees 49 minutes east, thence 
north 470 feet 52 degrees 45 minutes west, thence south 474 feet 42 
degrees west to the point of beginning, containing 4.45 acres, more or 
less.”” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Bupaet, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959, 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This is in response to your request of 
January 20, 1959, for the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S., 418 
a bill directing the Secretary of the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of New Mexico to the Pueblo of Santo Domingo. 

The purpose of the bill is to convey title to approximately 4.45 
acres of improved land now held by the United States to the Indians 
of the Santo Domingo Pueblo for use as a community hall. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends the enactment of a 
substitute measure which provides that the parcel in question will 
be held in trust for the Indians by the United States, thus restoring 
these lands to the status which obtained prior to the time when they 
were condemned by the Federal Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of S. 418 if amended as recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturp S. Hugues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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REGULATING THE HANDLING OF STUDENT FUNDS IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS OPERATED BY THE BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 





Marcu 25, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Murray, from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 3648] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H.R. 3648) to regulate the handling of student funds 
in Indian schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and for 
other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably thereon 
with amendments and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 1, at the end of the first sentence, strike the period and 
insert ‘‘in accordance with the purposes of such deposits.” 

On page 1, after the word ‘deposits’, in the second sentence, insert 
the words “and disbursements”’. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 3648, as amended, is to regulate the handling 
of student and student activity association funds in Indian schools by 
authorizing officially designated Bureau of Indian Affairs employees 
to accept and to disburse deposits of such funds. 

During fiscal year 1958, 294 schools, enrolling over 41,000 children, 
were operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. As in other schools, 
many of these children have, from time to time, small amounts of 
money that need to be kept safely. Similarly, their student associa- 
tions accumulate funds for special uses. Most of the individual items 
are too small to interest commercial banks. In addition, only a few 
of the larger schools have banking facilities readily accessible to them. 
Hence it is necessary to designate certain employees to accept deposits 
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2 REGULATE HANDLING OF STUDENT FUNDS IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


and make disbursements and to arrange for the safekeeping of moneys 
belonging to individual students and student activity associations 
Enactment of H.R. 3648 will furnish the Secretary of the Interior 
with clear authority to prepare rules and regulations under which the 
deposits and disbursements will be handled. It will, the committee 
was also advised, facilitate the bonding of employees who handle such 
funds. 

The committee was assured that use of the facilities provided will 
be on a purely voluntary basis insofar as the students were concerned 
It is understood, also, that the authority to disburse funds on deposit 
which the bill contains carries with it the duty of honoring all requests 
for withdrawal of deposits. The committee expects the Secretary of 
the Interior to report to it annually on operations under the bill,” 

The enactment of this legislation will entail no additional expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. 

The executive communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
dated January 15, 1959, recommending enactment of this legislation is 
set forth as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1959, 
Hon. Ricnarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed is a draft of a proposed bill to 
regulate the handling of student funds in Indian schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and for other purposes. 

We recommend that the proposed bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee for consideration, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The bill authorizes officials or employees of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to accept and to disburse deposits of funds of students and 
student activity associations in schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

One of the major responsibilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
to assure an educational opportunity for every eligible Indian child 
in the United States. Emphasis is placed on the education of the 
children in the public school system. Where this is not possible 
because of the remoteness of the Indian areas, lack of school district 
organization, or because of the special needs of Indian children, the 
Bureau operates Federal schools for the Indian children. 

During the fiscal year 1958, 294 schools enrolling over 41,000 children 
were operated by the Bureau. Eighty of the schools were boarding 
schools in which the Bureau had full responsibility for the children, 
providing boarding, as well as educational facilities throughout the 
school term. Many of the children do not speak English when they 
enter school. The Bureau is responsible for acting in place of parents 
for these children, as well as providing academic and vocational 
education. One of these parental relationships involves training in 
the management of money. 

Children learn by actual experience, and in order to give them prac- 
tice in planning and managing their personal funds the Bureau needs 
authority for its education employees to participate in the operation 
of school banks as a part of the educational program. Some public 
schools operate school banks as an educational measure for children. 
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A school banking system operated by the students under the super- 
vision of school employees, and closely coordinated with classroom 
teaching, is an effective educational tool and at the same time provides 
a safe place for the students’ personal funds. The system provides 
opportunities to develop habits of thrift, and gives instruction in the 
yse of banking facilities not only for immediate needs, but also for 
handling money in adulthood. In most instances the amounts of 
funds which the students have are too small to warrant use of com- 
mercial banking facilities. 

As a part of the leadership and citizenship phases of the education 
program, student club activities are organized and conducted by the 
students themselves under the sponsorship of a teacher or other school 
employee. ‘These clubs raise funds to carry on their activities. The 
management of the club funds, along with the conduct of club activ- 
ities, is in the hands of the students as an important part of the 
education process. In their role as sponsors, school employees neces- 
sarily have a part in the handling of funds. There is some doubt about 
the authority of Bureau employees to participate in the management 
of these funds without full compliance with governmental regulations 
governing the collection, accounting and disbursement of Federal 
funds. 

The Bureau is in the process of reviewing current school banking 
and activity fund operations in order to improve the control and 
management of funds and to clarify responsibilities. In connection 
with the development of detailed procedures for the guidance of 
Bureau personnel, clarifying legislation along the lines of the proposed 
bill is desirable. It will enable the Bureau to provide needed instruc- 
tion and proper supervision and guidance in the operation of school 
banks and in the handling of student activity funds. These operations 
would not result in any additional expense to the Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection 
to the submission of the proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ABILL To regulate the handling of student funds in Indian schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may authorize officials or employees of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to accept and to disburse deposits of funds of students and 
student activity associations in schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Such deposits shall be accounted for under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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APPROPRIATION FOR III PAN-AMERICAN GAMES, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Marcu 25, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 
{To accompany H.R. 2575] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, baving considered the bill 
(H.R. 2575) to authorize the appropriation of $500,000 to be spent 
for the purpose of the pan- American games to be held in Chie ago, 
Ill. reports the same favorably without amendment and recommends 
that it do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


H.R. 2575 authorizes the appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose 
of promoting and insuring the suecess of the third pan-American 
games (1959) to be held at Chicago. The sum will be expended for 
lodging, food, and transportation for participants and related per- 
sonnel by the Department of State, by way of advance or reimburse- 
ment to the organization sponsoring the games, subje ct to such audit 
as may be prescribed by the Comptroller Gene ral of the United States, 
Any funds not expended under said appropriation shall revert to the 
Treasury of the United States. 


BACKGROUND 


The pan-American games were begun after World War ITI and are 
held every 4 years. They are generally patterned on the Olympic 
games. Previous games were held in Buenos Aires in 1951 and in 
Mexico Ci itv in 1955. 

The 1959 games were originally scheduled to be held in Cleveland 
and in 1956 the Congress authorized the ¢ appropriation of $5 million 
for support of the games in that city (Public Law 833, 84th Cong.)— 
$100,000 of this sum was appropriated. All but an estimated $29,000 
which is obligated to settle claims filed against the Cleveland Pan 
American Games Foundation, will be returned to the Treasury when 
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these claims are settled. The games have now been shifted to Chicago 
for various reasons, among them the better facilities available in the 
Chicago area. 

As the Committee on Foreign Relations noted in its report on the 
Cleveland site, “It is customary for the host city and Nation to under. 
take to provide necessary and adequate facilities for the holding of 
these games. Argentina and Mexico, the previous host governments 
incurred considerable expenses when the games are held within their 
territory.” Practically all of the Western Hemisphere nations arg 
eligible to participate and about 2,000 athletes are expected to gather 
at Chicago. The participating countries will contribute $3 a day per 
athlete for food and lodging. The remainder of the actual cost. 
estimated to be about $10 a day, as well as the costs of transportation 
will have to be met from other sources. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


H.R. 1575 was introduced by Representative Yates on January 15; 
1959, and passed the House of Representatives on March 23. On 
March 25, the Committee on Foreign Relations voted to report the 
bill favorably to the Senate, having considered @ companion measure 
(S. 493) at meetings on March 3, 10, and 17, during which meetings 
testimony was received from Senators Dirksen and Douglas. 

The Department of State’s views are that the games warrant ap- 
propriate aid and support from the Congress. 

The committee recommends enactment of H.R. 2575. As long as 
the pan-American games are scheduled to be held on U.S. soil, it is 
important that the means be furnished to make the event a memora- 
ble one for our neighbors to the north and south. 
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PREMISE 


While accurate statistics are not available it is estimated that only a 
token percentage of the members of U.S. military, economic, and 
technical assistance missions abroad can speak the language of the 
country in which they serve. 

A recent State Department study shows that approximately 50 
percent of its Foreign Service officers have a “‘basic’”’ knowledge of the 
primary language of the country to which they are assigned, but only 
approximately a third have the knowledge necessary to fully meet the 
diplomatic, professional, and technical requirements of their posts.! 

On the other hand, reports indicate that the majority of high level 
Russian personnel assigned to embassies, economic missions, and other 
posts in most foreign countries have a fluent proficiency in the lan- 
guage of the country to which they are sent. 

The Russians start the teaching of foreign languages in grade 
shool. Each of that nation’s 15 million high school students is re- 
quired to study a foreign language: 45 percent are studying English, 
35 percent German, and 20 percent French, according to an authori- 
tative source. And the study of foreign languages in the Soviet 
Union is mandatory at the university level. 

By contrast, in the United States less than 15 percent of our 
§ million high school students are currently studying foreign lan- 
guages. Less than 10 public high schools out of a total of 25,000 in 
this country offer a Russian language course. It may be hazarded 
then that less than one-thousandth of 1 percent of our high school 
students are studying Russian. Neither is the ratio in universities 
much higher since only 1 in 10 presently offers a Russian course. 

From the viewpoint of national linguistic capability, the contrast is 
as startling as at the student level. It has been estimated that 10 
million Russians can read the English language, but the most opti- 
mistic estimate indicates that only 10,000 Americans, including 
students, can read Russian. 

In the scientific community the contrast is equally great. Reports 
show 500,000 of approximately 1 million Russian scientists and 
engineers, or 50 percent, can read English, whereas not more than 
1,000 of 1 million American scientists and engineers can read Russian— 
about one-tenth of 1 percent. 

As the following study shows, there is no focal point for foreign 
language training in the Federal Government, other than the Foreign 
Service Institute, whose primary responsibility is the training of the 
Diplomatic Corps. The Army, Navy, and Air Force each operate 
independently, with ineffective policy level coordination, in this vital 
field. 

In addition, a score or more of other Federal agencies require per- 
sonnel fluent in foreign languages as shown in appendix K. Again, 
there is no central direction within the Government for the training of 





}Memorandum, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, p. 15. 
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the personnel of these agencies which either send their people to the 
Foreign Service Institute on a space available basis, or to private 
universities or commercial language schools. 

Greater emphasis at policy level, better coordination among the 
military services, and central direction of the foreign language training 
program are urgently required if we are to produce the linguists so 
urgently needed. 
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FOREWORD 


By Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations 


Today, the decisive battleground between'communism and the free 
world is shifting from a possibility of total military conflict to a war 
of ideas, predicated on influencing people’s minds and gaining their 
allegiance and friendship. 

As a nation we find ourselves deplorably unprepared linguistically, 
either to defend ourselves in the event of a Third World War, or to 
exercise the full force of our leadership in the building of a peaceful 
world. The sad fact is, while we are trying to win friends all over 
the globe, we can’t communicate with three-fourths of the world’s 
population in their native tongue. 

The Soviet Union today is placing great emphasis on foreign 
language training. We see the results in the effective Communist 
iefluation and the successful winning over of countries once con- 
sidered friendly to the United States. In the opinion of many, the 
relative success of the Russian effort is not due to the magnanimity 
of its foreign aid program or to the cunningness of its political agree- 
ments but, primarily, because the Russians through their linguistic 
capabilities are better able to communicate with populations of the 
a and are thus better able to win their allegiance and to influence 
them. 

Some 3 million Americans, including members of the Armed Forces 
and their dependents, are reported to be living, traveling, and working 
overseas each year. Yet, very few of these Americans have had any 
foreign language training, other than a long-forgotten exposure to the 
basic “world” languages of French, German, and Spanish in high 
school or college. 

In negotiations conducted by Americans in foreign countries, we are 
constantly reminded of the language ability of Russian diplomats, 
military leaders and members of their oversea economic missions. 
We have had frequent examples where entire Soviet delegations were 
fluent in the native language of the country to which they were 
assigned, in contrast to the limited language competence of the 
American delegation or mission. 

In 1957, officials representing 20 Government agencies met with the 
Office of Education to discuss their needs for personnel with compe- 
tencies in foreign languages. Every representative spoke of the great 
lack of qualified linguists for oversea service to work with foreign 
nationals, participate in international conferences, and carry out 
important assignments in which foreign language proficiency is an 
absolute requisite for success. 

New military doctrines are emerging, brought about by the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, guided missiles and other concepts of modern 
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warfare which make military linguistic ability a must. Today’s 
nuclear age calls for highly skilled professional military forces of great 
mobility capable of operating anywhere on the face of the globe, if need 
be. Combat in the future, following devastating nuclear attack, will 
involve not only armed forces, but entire populations over widespread 
areas. A knowledge of foreign languages obviously has become an 
indispensable sidearm to the modern soldier, a weapon upon which 
not only his mission, but his life may very well depend. 

Moreover, missile warfare will greatly reduce the time between 
the decision to wage war and the act of aggression itself. No longer 
can nations expect to have days, or weeks, for essential defense before 
an attack; or when missiles become operational, even hours. The best 
possible military intelligence, most sensitive to an aggressor’s inten- 
tions, therefore, is an absolute necessity for survival in nuclear warfare, 
Vital to intelligence capability is linguistic ability refined to a degree 
which allows no tolerance for either mistake or omission, either of 
which could be fatal. 

The technological race has demonstrated another acute shortage 
in personnel capable of translating and evaluating foreign documents, 
publications, and scientific papers. The hearings conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organizations last 
year demonstrated that little consideration has been given by the 
Government to these needs which are so important to our country’s 
survival, 

As the premise of this report shows, the United States lags far 
behind in forse language training in its public-school system. Less 
than 15 percent of our high-school students study a foreign language, 
not more than 17 percent of our college students, and fewer of our 
postgraduate students. And despite our skyrocketing population, the 
number of language teachers has not been increased for a quarter of 
a century. 

The languages taught in our public schools are generally limited 
to those of the Western European countries, France, Germany, and 
Spain. When it is considered that more than 70 percent of the world’s 
population, almost 2 billion people, speak natively a language other 
than those taught in American schools, it is not difficult to understand 
the meagerness of our linguistic resources as a nation. It is much 
more difficult to understand the lack of foresightedness which has 
permitted such an intolerable situation to come about. 

A start has been made by the Congress to revitalize foreign language 
training in America by enactment of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which provides training institutes for teachers, foreign 
language centers for students, and for research studies of the existing 
needs. This, however, is but the beginning of a vastly expanded 
program necessary to give the United States the linguistic capacity 
it must have in the years ahead. 

The exigencies of the situation demand that immediate emphasis be 
given to improving the language fluency of our Foreign Service officers, 
our military personnel, the members of our economic missions, and 
the hundreds of thousands of others who are serving U.S. interests 
abroad. This is of the highest urgency because these skills are 
needed—not tomorrow—but now. 

It has been demonstrated that with the tested training techniques 
developed by the Foreign Service Institute, the Army Language 
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School at Monterey, Calif., and certain private institutions, such 
as Syracuse University, the Government can greatly improve the 
capabilities of its overseas representatives, at least in vital areas, in 
a relatively short period of time, provided these programs are given 
expanded support from the highest levels down. ‘This, in my opinion, 
we must do without delay, particularly in the Department of Defense, 
where the greatest weakness lies. 

While this is a program which must be geared to meet the crucial 
needs of strengthening our Armed Forces, diplomatic corps, and 
economic missions today, it will also pay tremendous dividends in the 
fields of international trade, health, and culture tomorrow as we build 
toward a more peaceful, prosperous community of nations. For 
example, every graduate of our foreign language training institutes, 
after completion of military service, will add great potential to the 
host of trained civilian linguists required by the Government, Ameri- 
can industry, which is expanding throughout the globe, and other 
U.S. interests abroad. 

It is time we give full recognition to the indisputable fact that 
foreign language training is indispensable to our military effort, to 
our diplomatic successes, to our Overseas economic programs, and, 
without question, the key to our ability to win friends throughout the 
world. It is high time that we do something about it. 
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86TH CoNGRESS SENATE REPORT 
1st Session No. 153 





THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Aprit 7, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


The Federal Government has five agencies that operate foreign- 
language schools for the purpose of training military and civilian 
employees. They are: Department of the Army, Department of the 
Navy, Department of State, National Security Agency, and Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Information relative to foreign language training programs in the 
National Security Agency and the Central Intelligence Agency are 
not included in this report for reasons of security. 


Full-time students 


A total of 2,563 Federal employees, exclusive of the security agen- 
cies, were engaged in foreign language training as of September 30, 
1958. Of this total, 2,002 employees were attending language schools 
operated by the Army, Navy, and State Departments and 561 em- 
ployees were enrolled in foreign language training at universities, 
colleges, and commercial institutions. The number of employees, 
by agency, follows: 








Students 
Agency Universities, 
Government | colleges, and Total 

schools commercial 

institutions 
IE AE Tet BS cnctntcctnctcintisncsdinantadabiieaial 939 30 969 
Department of Agriculture VEE 10 
Department of the Navy.. 122 6 128 
Department of Labor_....... O Rican cistbteien 6 
SOTRIIEE GE U6 BP FORO R is ccciccnticncneutittinmcehanne 417 464 881 
SE CF CIE., cncetiisthinicssicisviiticnnnastiniatinpeniuiitiiemael Me Bidautedabbecsstasa 6 
Us PEED COUN « 0 cedtadsuncdetudeseicebebdbbucdtninanesal 23 10 33 
III A I iia ene tail teatinceiiad 76 16 392 
International Cooperation Administration..................-- 20 19 39 
Wad. EnReCERGtie: AQUREG 6c ctgne cncccsttinteencsacsteibeeen 4y 16 65 
Wee Oh nsst dimigpbignatanhitiiemeeiiaaamphnientiameninaamemal Se Beoveueanend 34 
RURAL. ~cisocnncisiticapciiniaiaeaniiimniiitainisah iia Diesiaiaapiispeisiiiamliaiapiaee 2, 002 561 2, 563 
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Of the 2,002 students enrolled in Government operated schools, 
1,259 were attending the Army Language School, Monterey, Calif.; 
535 were enrolled in the Foreign Service Institute, Arlington, Va.: 
80 were attending the Navy Language School, Washington, D.C: and 
128 were enrolled in overseas schools operated by the Department of 
State and the Department of the Army. ‘The number of employees, 
by agency, enrolled in each school is shown in appendix E. 

A check of the major Federal agencies having responsibilities over- 
seas indicate that the 561 employees enrolled in foreign language train- 
ing at universities, colleges, and commercial institutions were from 
seven agencies. A list of the institutions together with the number 
of employees from each agency is given in appendix F. 

During fiscal 1958, 4,309 employees completed foreign language 
courses as follows: Army Language School, 1,977; Foreign Service 
Institute, including its overseas schools, 1,267; and Navy Language 
School, 202. The remaining 863 completed language courses at col- 
leges, universities, and commercial schools. 


Part-time students 


In addition to full-time students taking foreign language training, 
2 agencies reported 4,702 Federal employees were engaged in part- 
time foreign language studies. They are the Department of the Navy 
and the Department of State. 

The Department of the Navy has a total of 1,921 employees, of 
which 621 are engaged in off- duty studies sponsored by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel and 1,300 engaged in self-study through the U.S 
Armed Forces Institute. 

The Foreign Service Institute operates part-time language training 
programs at 158 embassies or other diplomatic posts overseas. Classes 
are held after working hours and are attended by Department of 
State employees and ‘employees of other agencies. This program 
has expanded from 12 languages, 24 posts, and 340 students in 1953 
to 42 languages, 158 posts, and 2,781 students in 1958. Students are 
taught by native tutors and consist of employees from 17 Govern- 
ment agencies. Dependents of overseas personnel are allowed to 
attend classes on a space available basis. 

The Foreign Service Institute also conducts early morning classes 
in Washington, before working hours, which are open to all Federal 
employees who cannot attend the Institute on a full-time basis. 
Enrollment averages about 200 students per session. 

Language composition 

The 2,563 employees engaged in foreign language training as of 
September 30, 1958, were enrolled in 38 languages spoken by 1,808 
million people as shown in appendix G. Employees attending 
schools operated by the Government were enrolled in 29 foreign 
languages. 

Of the total number engaged in training, 40 percent were studying 
European genes s, 33 percent Russian, 20 percent Far East lan- 
guages, and 7 percent Near East languages. Only two students 
were sailed in African languages. The E uropean languages in- 
cluded the more common languages of French, German, and Spanish. 

No employees were studying the 43 languages spoken by 536 million 
people—a fifth of the world’s population. These include the languages 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, for example, which are spoken by 318 
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million people. Native speakers of each of the world’s languages are 
shown in appendix L. 
Faculty 

The 3 agencies operating language schools have a staff of 577 
instructors, linguistic supervisors, course developers, and department 
chairmen employed on a full-time and part-time basis. The staff 
employed by each school is as follows: 
Department of the Army: 





Any Languane Bone0lsi so, «<ucsccnreie aphcwen bern aopaeednteeeen 406 
DCtaChMOnt OVEFSPAS. ...ie: ann ae eds dcncisnaneneiatesaseasting 20 

426 

Department of the Navy: Navy Language School_-.............-..- 27 

Department of State: 

Foreign Service Institute, Arlington, Va_....................-.. 114 
CIVSRSEE BONGO. ecindan dnanstnasannt aenenninnaeieelehekmade 10 

— 124 

TOUR. 6 Lise a dst dk. See die do deh he OA 577 


The number of instructors, by language, and other faculty members 
are shown in appendix H. 

Considering only those classified as instructors, a computation of 
the instructor-student ratio reveals that Navy has one instructor for 
each three students; Army’s ratio is 1 to 4; and State’s ratio is 1 to 6. 
If the total faculty is included, the ratio for Navy remains the same 
with Army becoming 1 to 3 and State 1 to 5. 


OPERATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


A brief résumé on the operations of the two military schools and 
the Foreign Service Institute follows: 
Army Language School, Monterey, Calif. 

The Army Language School at Monterey, Calif., provides intensive 
training in 28 different languages to officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed personnel. The courses also provide basic geographic, economic, 
historic, and political information about the countries in which the 
languages are spoken. Conversational fluency is the primary objec- 
tive. Courses are generally of 24 weeks’ duration for western and 
central European languages and 47 weeks in the non-Roman alphabet 
languages. The program is designed to meet anticipated needs of the 
Army and to afford opportunity for volunteer training. Commis- 
sioned officers are required to serve a minimum of 2 years in the active 
forces upon completion of their language training. Warrant officers 
and enlisted personnel must have a minimum of 15 months’ service 
remaining after completion of training. The number of students 
enrolled and the agencies represented at the school on September 30, 
1958, is given in appendix E. Scheduled input of students declined 
from 2,725 in 1956 to 2,182 in 1959. The attrition rate for those 
entering the school is reported by Army to be about 12 percent. 


Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 

The Foreign Service Institute’s School of Languages is presently 
located in Arlington Towers, Arlington, Va. The school is operated for 
the purpose of providing language instruction to Foreign Service 
officers and departmental personnel. The Foreign Service Act of 
1946, establishing the Institute, provides that training shall be offered 
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to other officers and employees of the Government in the field of 
foreign relations. The number of other Government agencies sending 
employees to the Institute for training has grown from 3 in 1955 to 17 
in fiscal year 1959, the expansion being primarily in the field of foreign 
languages. As of September 30, 1958, 60 percent of the students 
receiving foreign language training from the Institute were Depart- 
ment of State employees and the remaining 40 percent from other 
agencies. 

Foreign language instruction at the Institute consists of three types 
of training; namely, intensive training, extension classes, and self- 
instruction. As of September 30, 1958, there were 535 students 
engaged in intensive training in 22 languages on a full-time basis. 
Classes are held for 4 to 6 hours daily from 2 to 24 months. Extension 
classes for part-time students in 15 languages are held 1 hour each 
weekday, usually in the mornings before 9 o’clock. Self-instruction 
covers manuals, phonograph records and tapes on 34 languages that 
are available for use in the evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays. 

The recently increased emphasis placed upon foreign language train- 
ing by the Institute is reflected in appendix J. This table shows the 
number of Foreign Service officers, by language, for the period 1946-59, 
now on active duty who have completed 12 or more weeks of intensive 
full-time language training in FSI programs. During the 5 fiscal 
years 1955-59, 938 officers received language training compared to 
101 from 1946 to 1954. Of the 1,039 trained from 1946 to 1959, 41 
percent were given training in 1959. 

The Foreign Service Institute also operates six overseas schools as 
shown below. Eighty-four students were enrolled in the following 
languages as of September 30, 1958: 


| 





Location Language | Students 

Bie Oe deen ndbnepednabhnaeeaabewes ones Se ls 18 
I ad bn ese icictsdintnnctsctstccssindsbntbtenewenn RII cis cctsincienclniahs 17 
Mazieo Oiby,. Menled........cnnccnanccecceverecenccnecccooecccccccenn ee 14 
A Eline 5 > a nedeccscccsidencccdussnenacebatsdacsmescsucnscien TEDMIONE, .cscctncne cs 14 
Taichung, FOP TORE.ncccnnncccsccscocecscnwemennncsccceconesmacconas IIS ccccancccseus< 15 
pO ne Bi iittiatecneuncns 6 

DOE cecctecoungcdscmmnatmnictmipsberdanetneatidincesjuanitiae pesmeneewanaasenaneeense Me 





In addition, as previously stated, part-time language training is 
provided at 158 diplomatic posts overseas. 

In an effort to catalog the foreign language proficiency of Foreign 
Service officers, the Foreign Service Institute is giving each officer a 
language proficiency test. The program started July 1, 1958, and is 
mandatory for all officers. 

New officers are tested before they are sent overseas. On return 
from overseas, Officers are required to be tested before being reassigned. 
It is estimated that it will take 3 years before all officers are tested. 
During the period July 1 to December 31, 1958, 595 officers were 
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tested in 26 languages. This represents 17 percent of the total 
Officer Corps. Results of those tested were as follows: 











Foreign 
Proficiency ! Service | Percentage 

officers 

tested 
el Oe aia nicteticwincccnsnccdstnscctsttustasasetteasul dees 314 52.8 
ERE WI. noc cocabendeksbusdunesudausddbetencabsabusaamdoaaidnnedaase 18 3.0 
BO OF DORSET. nn cncccnsccecccsesessasenssegitpiaadinhitpeeana anes 72 12.1 
, 404 67.9 
SE SIP MOUs xd Shatcioheine busin smash qatetiihte ms oursichnsensdesiamagapenisiaaipaneiacamaanisateemaniaa | 191 32.1 
IN tiated Saaandecuiastiiatiaibennaemamabetiens tein aie 595 100.0 





18 and R refer to speaking and reading competence on an ascending scale from 1 to 5. The figure 3 
represents professional competence 


However, the officer may or may not be tested in the language of 
the country for which he is serving or will be assigned. Results of 
his test may show a high proficiency of the German language, yet he 
may be assigned or serving in a Far East country of which he has no 
knowledge of the local language. 

Navy Language School, Washington, D.C. 

The Navy conducts a foreign language program at its Naval In- 
telligence School in Washington, D.C. Officers above the grade of en- 
sign with at least 24 vears of college education and under 30 years of 
age are eligible. Enlisted personnel must pass an aptitude test. All 
are required to serve on active duty for a period double that of the 
length of training upon completion of the course. Courses in 12 lan- 
guages are offered. The courses range in length from 4% to 18 months. 
Enrollment as of September 30, 1958, totaled 80; with 63 from Navy, 
8 from the Marine Corps, 3 from the Army, 1 from the Air Force, and 
5 from other agencies. Total input into the program during fiscal 
years 1955 through 1958 was 1,061. Planned input during fiscal year 
1959 is 216. 

Air Force language training program 


The Air Force does not have a foreign language school of its own. 
Its language training program is conducted by the Air Force Institute 
of Technology at Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, 
primarily through colleges, universities, and commercial language 
schools. 

As of September 30, 1958, the Air Force had a total of 881 students 
engaged in foreign language training, of which 464, or 53 percent, 
were attending universities, colleges, and commercial language 
schools. The remaining 417 students were attending schools as 
follows: Army Language School, 291; Foreign Service Institute, 125; 
and Navy Language School, 1. 

At present, the Air Force has an agreement with the Army to train 
325 students per year at the Army Language School, exclusive of the 
fair exchange program. In return, the Air Force provides the Army 
Language School with a total of 66 manpower spaces consisting of 3 
officers, 23 airmen, and 40 civilian instructors. 

However, the Air Force intends to withdraw from the Army 
Language School, effective July 1, 1959, and send these students to 
colleges, universities, and commercial language schools; 
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FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


No specific appropriations are made by Congress to Federal agencies 
for training of employees in foreign languages. In the case “of the 
Department of State, the foreign language expenditures are budgeted 
through the Foreign Service Institute. In the military, funds for the 
operation of language schools are included in the budget for each 
department’s training activities. 

Cost of foreign language training by agency 

The total cost of providing foreign language training to Federal 
employees during fiscal year 1958 amounted to approximately $16 
million. It is estimated that more than $19 million will be spent 
during 1959, of which $2.4 million will be paid to universities, colleges, 
and commercial institutions. The cost, by agency, including trainees’ 
salaries, during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 follows: 


Costs of providing foreign language training in the Federal Government 











Total costs ! (fiscal year) Payments made to institutions 
(fiscal year) 
Agency baie i AE eee = 
1957 1958 1959 (esti- 1957 1959 (esti- 
mate) mate) 
State Department --_-_......... $1, 578, 173 $2, 637, 890 | $3, 021, 313 $23, 340 , $24, 863 
Treasury Department... ..-.- 2, 900 540 700 2, 700 
Defense Department: 
GN ci cictandbidedidins 9, 981, 730 9, 426, 645 | 10, 566, 310 46, 660 ; 7, 180 
a ie, 1, 021, 859 715, 767 626, 656 10, 899 , 946 12, 487 
Be rene cee, 2, 194, 040 2, 076, 555 2, 695, 500 1, 653, 340 , 507, § 2, 160, 000 
National Security Agency ---.. 190, 000 279, 000 248, 000 (?) (2) 
Department of Agriculture. -- 1, 088 5, 120 i A Reincciitidion andes bcsereasliiameon ian Lentuaepenniniaelh 
Department of Commerce... 490 45 Ree: @ ey © Rees 
Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare___...... 325 658 1, 787 1, 787 
Atomic Energy Commission... 1, 132 1, 096 1, 495 1, 132 , 096 769 
Central Intelligence Agency - - 192, 769 359, 141 517, 219 9, 714 , 159 12, 457 
International Cooperation 
Administration. ............ 50, 000 50, 000 ee bh ns 143, 000 
U.8. Information Agency-.-.... 187, 840 363, 781 524, 195 5, 764 , HAL 15, 479 
Veterans’ Administration.....}..........-- DE iit adccdamanbncncman widest toes chess eatiatekeasabuen 
 ieticmencnnatiil 15, 402, 346 | 15, 916,810 | 19, 017, 956 1, 754, 564 1, 633, 750 2, 408, 7 





4 Includes payments made to institutions shown in “Payments made to institutions” columns. 
3 Not available; amounts are included in “Total costs” columns. 


Payments made to individual institutions for the 3 fiscal years are 
attached as appendix I. 
Cost of operating Government schools 


The costs of operating foreign language schools in the Department 
of the Army, Department of the Navy, and the Department of State 
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for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, not including payments to private 
institutions as shown in previous table, are as follows: 


1959 


School 1957 1958 
(estimate) 





U.S. Army Language School: 
$9,895,600 | $9, 336, 000 



























Army costs_....... $10, 500, 000 
Air Force costs. ..... 540, 700 569, 000 535, 500 
oii adn at etc gai ab nbes einen 10, 436, 300 9, 905, 11, 035, 500 
Naval Intelligence School: Naval language program -_-.......- 1, 007, 511 612, 169 
——— SE es |e 

Foreign Service Institute: | 
EROS ROOIERIOONS GOING iiss docs dct sedscodonscdandiabsal 1, 370,280 2, 308, 220 2, 782, 508 
Reimbursable costs from other agencies. ..............-.-- 450, 615 505, 495 722, 685 
CR i a So ae ae 1,821,595 | 2,813,715 | 3,505,193 
nm OC igs os sc cccdiidtnndiatemnbtdenivecndatacadatabee 13, 265, 406 13, 416, 054 15, 152, 862 


The above figures include administrative costs, teaching costs, 
trainees’ salaries, and other related costs and, in the case of the 
Department of State, the total includes its overseas schools and post 
language programs. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING POLICIES 


The foreign language policy of the military is to train personnel 
based on existing requirements only. The military services consider it 
“desirable” that all officers be proficient in at least one foreign lan- 
guage. 

However, only those who require a knowledge of the language in 
their next assignment are given such training. Selection of an officer 
or enlisted man for training is made on the basis that he will fill a 
specific billet when his training is completed. No effort is made by 
any of the services to build a reserve of personnel proficient in for- 
eign languages. 

The Army and the Navy utilize their own training facilities to meet 
requirements. Civilian institutions are used when specialized training 
is not available at their own facilities. 

The Air Force claims its experience with contract training in civilian 
institutions indicates adequate training can be obtained at equal or less 
cost without the use of Air Force manpower spaces at the Army 
Language School, or elsewhere. As previously indicated, the Air 
Force intends to withdraw from the Army Language School on July 
1, 1959. 

In November 1956, the Secretary of State approved a new language 
policy for the Foreign Service. It provides that all officers are ex- 
pected to acquire a useful knowledge of at least one foreign language 
within 5 years or within the same period after appointment, and 
preferably fluency in a second language as well. Junior officers are 
not promoted until they have met the requirement. 

The above policy was put into effect as a result of previous studies 
which showed that only 50 percent of the Foreign Service officers were 
proficient in a “world” language (French, German, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian). To correct this situation 500 officers a year are as- 
signed to intensive language training at the Foreign Service Institute. 
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All officers are expected to have a useful knowledge of at least one 
world language by 1962. 


COORDINATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


The military services were asked what efforts are being made to 
coordinate their foreign language training program with the other 
services. A summary of replies received from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are as follows: 

In general, the broad foreign language responsibility of each of the 
military services is properly divisible into three major elements. 
These are (1) the determination of the requirements of all units of 
that service for personnel skilled in foreign languages, (2) the pro- 
gram by which required linguist personnel are obtained to meet the 
service need, and (3) the utilization of linguist personnel, both im- 
mediately after completion of any language training period, and 
thereafter during their service careers. 

With reference to the determination of requirements, the services 
claim little opportunity for coordination exists. The needs of each 
service for linguists relate to its strength, organization, and, above 
all, its worldwide missions. In these considerations coordination 
with the other services could serve no useful purpose, spokesmen state. 
However, informal conferences at the department levels are held 
with reference to mutual problems. 

The second major element, that relating to the securing of skilled 
personnel through training or otherwise, lends itself better to inter- 
service coordination. Here, department level joint action has led 
to several valuable practices for mutual assistance in solving training 
problems. Thus, the interservice “fair exchange agreement” has, for 
a number of years, provided an effective system for the interchange 
of available language training capacities, as well as interchange of 
students. Similarly, the interservice participation in the annual input 
conference for the U.S. Army Language School has been of consider- 
able value for a number of years. In addition, interservice confer- 
ences on the provision of English language training to foreign military 
students have been held. 

As in the case of the determination of requirements, utilization of 
skilled personnel is primarily an individual service problem. While 
informal discussions on mutual problems, such as the maintenance of 
skills, have been held, the action has, of necessity, largely related to 
the individual service. 

FACILITIES 


The Army Language School is the largest language school operated 
by the Government. It is regarded as among the finest in the world 
with modern up-to-date equipment. With its present facilities, the 
school can handle twice the number of students now enrolled. 

Facilities at the Army Language School include a modern sound- 
recording studio housed in a separate building with up-to-date audio 
equipment. The studio is used to make tape and dise recordings of 
pronunciation drills, dialogues, and other material in all languages 
taught at the school. ‘To accomplish this, the studio is equipped with 
a bank of 8 record-cutting machines and facilities to record simul- 
taneously on some 20 tape recorders. New equipment recently 
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added is a high-speed tape copier that can duplicate the sound on four 
other tapes simultaneously at a speed of 5 feet per second. Recent 
advancement in the audiovisual field is the dubbing of foreign 
language narrations on training film. A magnetic sound track applied 
to the film permits recording and erasing of foreign language narra- 
tions. This permits changing from one language to another, or from 
a primary to an advance vocabulary i in the same language. 

In addition, the installation maintains a research library containing 
a wide selection of reference material in 50 foreign languages, “realia 
rooms,” where facsimiles of industrial, commercial, and military 
facilities of foreign countries are created, and other laboratory facili- 
ties necessary to foreign language training techniques. 

Although a new academic building, a 440-man dormitory, and cer- 
tain other facilities have been constructed at the Army Language 
School in recent years, 50 percent of the buildings at the installation 
are converted wartime wooden barracks, which are not conducive to 
modern intensive training techniques and which constitute both a 
security problem and a fire hazard. 

The Navy Language School at the Anacostia Receiving Station is 
housed in a converted wood barrack comprising two floors. It in- 
cludes classrooms, language laboratory, small sound studio with tape 
library and a supply room for teaching material and training films. 
Military personnel attending the school are housed in regular barracks 
at the receiving station. Even with the converted facilities, Navy 
reports that it could handle more than twice the number of students 
now enrolled. 

The Foreign Service Institute’s Language School is housed in the 
Arlington Towers, Arlington, Va. Facilities include classrooms, a 
recording room, a master console recorder, a speed reproducer with: 
three high-speed copiers, language laboratory facilities with semi- 
soundproof study booths, ‘tape Tecorders, record players, and a library. 
Records or tapes are available for use at the Institute in 42 languages. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


The importance of foreign language training in our public schools 
and institutions of higher education was recognized by Congress in 
1958, when the National Defense Education Act was approv ed. 

Two titles of the act provide for increased emphasis on foreign 
languages. ‘Title Il] provides for payments to State educational 
agencies for the acquisition of equipment suitable for use in providing 
education in science, mathematics, and modern languages. Title VI 

rovides for the three language development programs summarized 

elow: 

A program for the operation of short-term or regular session in- 
stitutes for advance training to improve the language competence of 
individuals who are engaged in or preparing to engage in the teaching 
of modern foreign languages in the elementary or “secondary schools. 

2. A program to improve the teaching of foreign languages that are 
not now commonly taught in the United States, or not taught at all, 
which are needed by Government, business, industry, or education, 
and to provide for studies necessary for a full understanding of the 
area in which such languages are commonly used by the establishment 
and operation of foreign language centers. 


59002°—59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 19 
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3. A program to conduct studies and surveys of specific needs for 
the extension of foreign language instruction, research in teaching 
methods, and for the development of specialized training material. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is charged with 
the responsibility of administering the act which includes the language 
development programs in title VI. The Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to contract with institutions of higher education for the 
establishment and operation of language institutes and centers. The 
cost of the institutes will be financed by the Federal Government, 
Institutions of higher euucation must match up to 50 percent for the 
cost of centers. 

The act authorizes the expenditure of an amount not to exceed $15.2 
million in any 1 fiscal year during the period July 1, 1958, through 
June 30, 1962, for the language development programs authorized by 
title VI. 

While this program is, indeed, a noteworthy advancement in 
strengthening our educational system, it would be many years before 
it could meet the present requirements for linguists. It is not a 
program designed for the training of Government linquists on a crash 
basis, but primarily for the training of foreign language teachers to 
meet the deficiencies in our school system. It, therefore, should not 
be regarded as an immediate solution to the deficiencies in the Govern- 
ment’s foreign language training program. 


Tue Liprary or Conaress, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
January 29, 1959. 


ForreEIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE Soviet UNION 


In the report that follows, foreign language training in the Soviet 
Union is broken down into these categories, with numbers of students 
given where possible: 

(1) Training on the primary-secondary-school level; 

(2) Training in institutions of higher learning; 

(3) Special language programs, including training of diplomatic 
and military personnel. 

Although the Russians have released figures giving the number of 
rubles spent on all phases of education in the Soviet Union, none are 
available which indicate how much of this money is being allocated to 
foreign language training alone. 

With the information currently available, it is impossible to state 
with certainty any comprehensive figure which would accurately 
represent the total number of Russians studying foreign languages. 
An estimate of 13 million people actively engaged in language training 
might be hazarded, but this would be subject to many qualifications. 
It must be remembered that Soviet statistics, upon which any estimate 
must be based, are not always compiled and evaluated on the same 
basis as in the United States. For example, figures which represent 
goals, rather than achievements, are sometimes used by the Russians 
in evaluating their own academic ratings. 

There are a number of other factors which should be considered in 
examining Soviet foreign language training. One is that although this 
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training is on an impressive scale, the quality of instruction is re- 
portedly uneven. The Soviet emphasis on language study is relatively 
recent, and an adequate cadre of qualified teachers is not yet available. 
Language training in many urban areas is undoubtedly very good. 
But this contrasts sharply with the situation in rural parts of the 
country, where language training is poor, if it exists at all. The 
Russians themselves frequently complain of the same difficulty found 
in American schools: After years of study students are often able to 
do some research in a foreign language with the aid of a dictionary, but 
they are unable to speak the language, and cannot keep up with the 
flow of literature in their fields. ' 

An important thing to remember in considering foreign language 
training in the Soviet Union is that the Russians are exceedingly 
conscious of their need to develop language experts, both for work 
abroad and for research at home. Many articles have appeared in 
the Soviet press complaining about the slow progress being made, 
one of which concluded: “The Soviet Union’s international ties are 
broadening, and our lag in the study of foreign languages is becom- 
ing more and more intolerable’ (Komsomolskaia Pravda, May 13, 
1958). The information contained in this report indicates that con- 
crete steps are being taken to overcome this “‘lag,’’ and it is clear that 
while the general level of language proficiency may not be high, a 
large number of very well trained language experts are being turned 
out through special language programs. In view of the work now 
being done, and the steps being taken to expand and perfect present 
facilities, there is little question that the total number of Russians 
who are proficient in a foreign language will expand very rapidly. 


I, FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY ON THE PRIMARY-SECONDARY LEVEL 


The Soviet system of education has in the past provided for 10 
years of primary-secondary education, as compared to the usual 
standard of 12 years in the United States. Theoretically, every 
student in grades 5 through 10 has been required to study a foreign 
language. Although there are approximately 15 million students 
now enrolled in these grades, it would be incorrect to assume that 
all of these pupils are in fact receiving training in a foreign language. 
No definitive figure is available, but it has been suggested that for the 
year 1956-57, about 12 million students in grades 5 through 10 were 
enrolled in foreign language classes. This figure, quoted by the 
Christian Science Monitor (December 6, 1958), may be high. The 
Russians themselves have admitted that foreign languages are not 
taught in all schools, especially in the rural areas, in spite of their 
ruling that all children in the upper grades must take a foreign 
language. Generally, compulsory foreign language training has 
remained a goal rather than a reality. This statement is borne out 
by numerous comments which appeared in the Soviet press. A letter 
to the editor of Izvestia (September 15, 1955) included this pertinent 
complaint: ‘It is well known that in many schools, particularly in 
the rural areas, foreign languages are not taught at all, and in a 
number of other schools this “subject i is taught by a nonspecialist as & 
sideline.” 

Except for isolated cases, where more “exotic” languages are 
offered, Russian children are studying English, German, and French. 
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One recent estimate is that about 45 percent are taking English, 
35 percent German, and 20 percent French. The percentage studying 
English has risen steadily i in the last few years, one reason probably 
being the emphasis placed on the great mass of technical and scientific 
literature which is available in English (Alexander Korol, ‘‘Soviet 
Education for Science and Technology,” the Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John W iley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1957, p. 230). 

The Russian stuleiets who are enrolled in foreign-language training 
take a total of 660 class hours during their last 6 years of schooling. 
The number of hours they spend eac +h week in language classes varies 
from 3 to 4, with the larger number of hours being spent in the lower 
grades. Foreign language study accounts for about 6.7 percent of 
the total time allotted to subjects required for graduation from a 
Soviet 10-year school. (Based on curriculums and figures given in 
the Office of Education report, “Education in the U.S.S.R.,” 1957, 
pp. 69-71.) 

This brief survey has necessarily been based on past reports. In 
the very near future, however, the scope of Soviet language training 
may be changed significantly, especially on the secondary-school 
level. According to the program which Premier Khrushchev out- 
lined this fall, but which has vet to be developed, youngsters in the 
Soviet Union will have only 8 years of formal schooling, followed by 
several years of practical work, combined with evening classes and 
extension courses. Only the most gifted will be able to pursue their 
academic studies without interruption. This switch to greater em- 
phasis on practical and technical training may mean a decrease in the 
emphasis that has previously been placed on universal foreign 
language study. Observers have noted that much time and tert 
could be wasted if children were taught English, for example, 
grades 5 through 8, and then were t taken out of their academic ietting 
and put to work in factories. Only the most dedicated could be 
expected to pursue their language study with any diligence if forced 
to rely upon night schools and extension courses. ‘To eliminate this 
obvious waste, the Russians may decide to limit language training 
only to those who show special aptitude for it. It is conceivable 
that the total number of Russians studying foreign languages could 
be reduced in the future, rather than expanded. No prediction can 
be made, however, until the new school scheme is elaborated and put 
into practice. 


II. FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING 


Since a reasonable degree of competence in a foreign language is 
supposedly required of all 10-year school graduates, all students 
entering Soviet universities and institutes might be expected to know 
at least one foreign language. Accordingly, with few exceptions, the 
admission procedure to institutions of higher learning includes an oral 
test in one of the following languages: English, German, French, or 
(since 1955) Spanish. This ruling has had to be modified to accom- 
modate those students who have not had any language training. 
Some students in particular fields, such as agriculture and physical 
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culture, also are not required to take a language examination (Korol, 
op. cit., p. 185). 

There are about 2 million students (including evening and corre- 
spondence students) enrolled in Soviet higher educational institutions 
(Central Statistical Board of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
“Forty Years of Soviet Power,” Foreign Language Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1958, p. 254). Most of these are presumably engaged in 
some degree of language study, since they are generally required to 
pass @ language examination before graduation. 

Every student in an institution of higher learning studies at least 
one foreign language. The number of class hours per week varies 
with the student’s specialty. Those in the science faculties of the 
universities and engineering schools are required, according to direc- 
tives in 1955, to allot 3% to 4 hours a week for the study of foreign 
languages. Students in other schools must spend at least 2 hours a 
week. After the first 2 years of compulsory study, further class 
attendance (2 hours a weck) is in most cases optional (Korol, op. cit., 
p. 229). Specialists in foreign languages of course devote much more 
class time to language study. Most ‘of the Soviet Union’s language 
specialists are being trained in the universities, the pedagogical insti- 
tutes, and the pedagogic al institutes of foreign ‘language. Languages 
taught at the 39 universities vary widely, with. English, German, 
and French (apparently in that order) being ‘the most popular choices. 
A number of universities offer much greater variety, however, with 
special programs in eastern European languages, Afro- -Asian languages 
and others. There are 195 pedagogical institutes (4-year teachers’ 
colleges) in the Soviet Union, and langua nge specialization is permitted 
and encouraged in many of these. In addition, there are 12 special 
vedagogical institutes of foreign language. English and French are 
listed as specialties available in all of these; German may be selected 
as the specialization in 11 of the institutes (based on examination of 
“Spravochnik Dlia Postupaiushchikh v Vysshie Uchebnye Zave- 
dentia,”’ 1958.) 

Only a very small proportion of Russian students go on to graduate 
work. Those who do usually must spend a large part of their first 
postgraduate year devoted to language study, despite the fact that 
they have already had to pass a language test in order to qualify for 
graduate work. This might indicate that the language-examination 
standards for graduates of institutions of higher learning are rather 
low, and further study is necessary before students acquire real 
fluency and language proficiency. 


Ill. SPECIAL LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


The importance of language training has received enormous atten- 
tion in the Soviet Union in recent years, especially since 1956. Ex- 
isting programs have been expanded, and new ones established. 

This emphasis has led to considerable experimentation in the field 
of language training, especially in the training of youngsters. ‘There 
has been no consistent pattern of development, but isolated examples 
are cited below. 


School age 


More than a dozen schools are participating in an experimental 
program, starting in 1956, of teaching Near Eastern and Asian lan- 
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guages to pupils beginning in the second grade. In Moscow 150 
pupils at Boarding School No. 23 study either Hindi or Urdu, while 
Chinese and Hindi are taught at two other boarding schools i 
Leningrad. Most of the schools participating in the program are 
in Uzbekistan, a Central Asian Republic. In Tashkent five schools 
teach one or more of the following languages: Hindi, Urdu, Chinese, 
and Arabic. In Stalinabad two schools teach Persian and Arabic, 
and at Baku several schools teach Persian and two teach Arabic. 
Persian is taught in a school in Ashkabad. Three schools in Samar- 
kand and Bukhara teach Persian and Urdu (“Soviet Language and 
Area Programs for Asia and Africa,” Division of Research and 
Analysis for U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, U.S. Department of 
State, August 5, 1958, p.3). After the children have studied a foreign 
language for a number of years, that language becomes the medium 
of instruction throughout the school, and is used to teach all basic 
courses (‘Soviet Pupils of 8 Study Arabic, Too,” New York Times, 
December 26, 1957, p. 11). 

European language schools similar to those mentioned above have 
been in existence in Moscow. Three schools there have taught 
English, French, and German from the second grade on, and made the 
given foreign language the general medium of instruction in the upper 
classes. This program has now been expanded. Eight new schools 
have been opened in major cities of the Russian Republic. They 
include two in Leningrad and one each in Stalingrad, Gorki, Yaro- 
slavl, Perm, Kazan, and Ufa (ibid.). 

Soviet authorities apparently regard these experiments as success- 
ful, and are looking toward expanding the program. Steps have been 
taken to give Arabic instruction on an experimental basis in two or 
three Tatar schools (“Soviet Language and Area Programs for Asia 
and Africa,” op. cit.). 

Special university training programs 

Several programs have been set up in the Soviet Union which cor- 
respond in approach to some area study programs in the United States. 
These include emphasis on language training, combined with speciali- 
zation in one of several disciplines, such as history, international 
law, ete. 

One example of these undergraduate training programs is the Insti- 
tute of Eastern Languages at Moscow State anne Forty stu- 
dents a year are to be enrolled in the 6-year course. The institute 
offers three variations to this program: (1) A: 2-year course teaches 
eastern languages to specialists who attend under ‘orders from various 
governmental ministries in preparation for assignment abroad; (2) a 
6-month course serves as a refresher for experts in eastern studies; 
(3) a few students receive preliminary training at the institute and 
then pursue the entire course of study at a university in one of the 
Asian countries. 

Special faculties for language and area study have also been estab- 
lished at other universities, the most extensive perhaps being that at 
Leningrad State University. Generally, language training has been 
one of the areas of greatest expansion in Soviet universities (based on 
examination of ‘Spravochnik Dlia Postupaiushchikh v_ Vysshie 
Uchebnye Zavedeniia” for 1956, 1957, 1958). 
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Other special schools 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs maintains its own school, the Insti- 
tute of International Relations in Moscow, for training diplomatic 
personnel. Very little information about the institute is available, 
but it reportedly has more than 1,000 students, about 200 of whom 
are from Communist-bloc countries. At present it appears to be 
6 years in length, with 6 class-hours a day for a 6-day week. The 
institute has three faculties: law, history, and international relations, 
and the faculties are divided into language and area specializations. 

The Soviet Union also has a Military Institute of Foreign Languages 
for training military personnel. No information is available since its 
reorganization in 1956, but prior to that time the institute was reported 
to have an enrollment of 1,000 students. There were an additional 
500 in the correspondence course, which, however, was abolished at 
the time of reorganization (“Soviet Language and Area Programs for 
Asia and Africa,” op. cit., pp. 4-10). 

MarGaret MALONE, 
Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 


Tue Liprary oF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
February 19, 1959. 


Foreign LANGUAGE ProFicieNcy oF UNiTrep STATES AND SOVIET 
DipLomaTic PERSONNEL 


In reply to your request of February 13, we are sending all the 
information we have been able to assemble at this time on the ques- 
tion of the foreign-language proficiency of both Soviet and American 
diplomatic and military personnel. 


I. LANGUAGE SKILLS OF DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


A. United States —Basing our calculations on a Department of 
State report entitled “Language Skills of Foreign Service Officers in 
Relation to Post of Assignment,” we estimate that 51.91 percent of 
the U.S. Foreign Service officers have at this time at least a “‘basic’”’ 
knowledge of the primary language of their post of assignment. The 
State Department defines a ‘‘basic” level of proficiency as sufficient 
knowledge in both speaking and reading for routine social and office 
requirements. 

The percentage of officers with a “working” knowledge of the pri- 
mary language of their post of assignment (defined as the necessary 
proficiency in both speaking and reading to meet representation and 

rofessional work requirements) is 36.57. An additional 6.12 percent 

ave a “working” knowledge of the secondary language of their post 
of assignment. 

The report on which these calculations are based covers assignment 
of officers as of December 31, 1958. ‘The figures used by the Depart- 
ment include self-appraised and, where possible, formally tested lan- 
guage proficiency ratings. 

There is one important factor which should be considered in eval- 
uating the above percentages: the results of the study, and hence the 
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percentages derived from it, relate only to the use of foreign languages 
pertinent to the post of assignment. The use of English as either the 
primary or secondary language of communication in an area is there- 
fore not reflected. 

In asummary sheet attached to the Department report, transmitted 
by Aaron S. Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Personnel, it is 
stated further that 84 percent of all Foreign Service officers now have 
at least a basic knowledge of one or more foreign languages sufficient 
for routine social and office requirements. As can be seen from the 
report, the largest percentage of skills exists in French, German, or 
Spanish, with much smaller percentages of proficiency in languages of 
Middle Eastern and Far Eastern countries. 

The summary sheet also states that within the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps there now exists a working proficiency in more than 66 
different foreign languages. Approximately 200 officers have a rel- 
atively high degree of fluency in 3 or more languages each. 

In regard to the language training being given to officers, the De- 
partment has given intensive language training in French, Spanish, 
and German to approximately 500 officers in each of the last 2 years, 
It has also developed a program for training in the more exotic or 
difficult languages. According to the mandatory language testing 
program, all officers are required to report for a “language checkup” 
about every 2 years. 

B. Soviet Union.—We are unable to find detailed listings of Soviet 
diplomatic personnel holding foreign assignments, and have not 
been able to estimate, on the basis of the information available, what 
percentage of Soviet diplomatic personnel are able to speak the lan- 
guage of their posts of assignment. The State Department, however, 
has issued a report which 1s helpful in evaluating the language profi- 
ciency of Soviet diplomats. It is entitled “U.S.-U.S.S.R. “Foreign 
Service Officer Language Proficiency at 19 Embassy Posts in 
Free Africa and Asia,” and it compares the levels of proficiency of 
U.S. and Soviet personnel at selected posts. As the report shows, the 
Russians excel in language proficiency in some of these posts, but are 
equaled or surpassed by “American Foreign Service officers in others. 
Generally, the level of proficiency held by the two groups of diplo- 
matic per sonnel does not appear to vary widely. 

The Russians, however, do seem to be making progress in raising 
the level of language proficiency of their diplomatic officials. In 
a report, prepared by the State Department’s Division of Research 
and Analysis for the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe in August 1958 
(“Soviet Language and Area Programs for Asia and Africa’’), it is 
stated that Soviet diplomats for the most part have had at least some 
area training before arriving at their posts, and usually have a fair 
degree of competence in the local language. This is said to be true 
for younger officers regardless of whether they have been recruited 
from regular universities or trained at the school of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The report also indicates that the Soviet Foreign Ministry is making 
efforts to encourage its officers to study languages and to become 
specialists. The Ministry appears to have a systematic program of 
reassigning personnel to the same post or to posts in the same area to 
promote area specialization. In addition, training or tutoring is 
often given at the post of assignment. According to this same report, 
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“Soviet officers are said to receive a bonus equal to 10 percent of their 
salaries for passing examinations in European languages and 20 per- 
cent for exotic languages.” 

The report points out, however, that the standards for language 
roficiency and area knowledge appear to be lower for personnel in 
arge missions in Western Europe than in the rest of the Soviet 

diplomatic service. 


II, LANGUAGE SKILLS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Unfortunately, we are unable at this time to supply any statistics 
on language proficiency of United States and Soviet military personnel. 

In regard to U.S. statistics, we have been told by the Defense 
Department that the information requested would require a detailed 
study, which has not been undertaken at this time. .We were also 
told that although some figures on the language proficiency of Russian 
military personnel have been compiled, such information is classified. 

Since we cannot transmit classified information, we have been 
unable to get these figures for you. 

Marcaret MALong, 
Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 





CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent from the foregoing study that the State Department 
fully recognizes the great significance of foreign language training of 
its Foreign Service officers. 

In 1955, the Foreign Service Institute, as a result of the Wriston 
report, was made directly responsible to the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Administration, at the policymaking level. 

Shortly thereafter, the Institute inaugurated a stepped-up 5-year 
training program to give 500 Foreign Service officers intensive train- 
ing in foreign languages each year. As a result, each of the service’s 
3,500 officers is expected to acquire a proficiency in at least 1 foreign 
language by 1962, and preferably a fluency in another language, as 
well. In addition, each of the 200 new Foreign Service officers ac- 
cepted each year is given an intensive 3-month training course before 
being assigned to his initial post. 

By contrast, there is no central direction or high-level coordination 
of foreign language training within the Department of Defense. 
As previously indicated elsewhere in this report, the three branches 
of the military services operate independent training programs, 
coordinated only through an interservice “‘cooperative arrangement,” 
which is ineffective at the best. 

As a result of imbalances of student assignment quotas the services’ 
largest language training institute, the Army Language School at the 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif., is presently operating at only 50 percent 
of capacity, despite increasing requirements for trained military 
linguists overseas. 

At the very time this situation exists, the Air Force, which provides 
a fifth of the school’s student quota, instructors, and military person- 
nel, has announced that it will withdraw from the Army Language 
School July 1, 1959, to assign its trainees to private language schools. 
Such a move could have severe repercussions not only on the Army 
Language School, but the entire military training program. 
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Foreign language training should be elevated to the position in the 
Department of Defense where it commands the attention, the high- 
level coordination and the logistical support that is urgently required 
to provide the trained military linguists that the Armed Forces need. 
It should be the direct responsibility of no less an official than an 
Assistant Secretary at policymaking level. 

The Secretary of Defense also might well give serious consideration 
to the establishment of an Armed Services Foreign Language Institute, 
comparable to the State Department’s Foreign Service Institute, which 
would be responsible for linguistic training for all three branches 
of the military services. While there may be admitted problems from 
the military viewpoint in concentrating foreign language training 
in one locality serving all three branches of the service, certainly 
improvements must be made in the present independent operations 
now being conducted by them. 

The evidence indicates that the present approach is not producing 
the linguists needed. The military’s finest training institute is 
operating at only half capacity and is in grave danger of losing the 
tremendous capability it has developed while the two other services 
go their own independent way, both to its detriment and their own. 

The grave consequence to the Nation’s security is the inescapable 
fact that we are not training military linguists in sufficient numbers 
to more than begin to meet the urgent demands for them. 





APPENDIXES 





AppENDIX A 


NoveMBER 13, 1958. 
Hon. Wixser M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army 
Washington D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: On a recent trip to the west coast, I 
had occasion to visit the Army Language Training School which is 
located at the Presidio of Monterey, Calif., with ‘the operations of 
which I am confident you are familiar. 

I was very much impressed with the fine faculty, the high caliber of 
training and the recognition of the significance of training military 
personnel in foreign languages at the installation itself. All of this 
was highly encouraging and commendable. 

Although I am aware that some improvements have been made in 
recent years, | nevertheless was greatly disturbed at certain conditions 
existing there. More than one- half the faculty are required to teach 
under conditions which are not conducive to the discharge of this 
vitally important mission. More than one-half of the students are 
housed in World War II or pre-World War II temporary barracks with 
inadequate heating, lighting and, in my opinion, impossible studying 
conditions. In addition, the fine audiovisual, phonetic language 
training facilities, which the institution has developed, plus most of 
the records, textbooks, and other irreplaceable materials, are located 
in temporary wooden converted barracks, messhalls, etc., constituting 
a fire hazard which could destroy the institution’s operating potential 
overnight should such a disaster occur. 

Of even greater significance, Mr. Secretary, is the fact that at this 
time when the free nations of the world are engaged in a desperate 
struggle for survival, the Army Language School is operating with 
not more than 50 percent of its potential and I would estimate is 
producing probably not more than 10 percent of the training graduates 
urgently required by U.S. military missions all over the world. On 
the surface this situation implies a certain lack of recognition of the 
great importance of this military mission at policymaking levels. 
Consequently I hope that you can give your personal attention to this 
crucial problem. 

You may rest assured I shall be happy to cooperate with you in 
every way. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. Humpurey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations, Committee on Government Operations. 
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ApprENpIx B 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., November 24, 1958 
Hon. Husert H. Humpurey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Reorganization, 
Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: Further reference is made to your letter of 
November 13, and reply thereto of November 18,' pertaining to the 
Army Language Training School at the Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

The Department of the Army is proudly aware of this unique 
facility, and it is believed to be universally recognized as the largest 
and most outstanding language-training establishment in the entire 
world. It is perhaps most significant that the Soviet Union, in its 
principal military language facility in Moscow, has reproduced many 
of the distinctive characteristics of our own American school. In 
view of the importance of the work done by this school, and the 
unusual character of its faculty, pedagogy, and equipment, we are 
always grateful when national leaders take time from their busy 
schedule to visit. 

With reference to your comment on the housing and academic 
facilities at the Presidio of Monterey, the admittedly substandard 
nature of many of these buildings simply reflects the inability of the 
Department of the Army, within sound limits of economy, to provide 
its schools with physical facilities of the best type. As you know, there 
are 36 major Army colleges and schools. The majority of these institu- 
tions were established in Army installations not originally designed for 
school purposes. Consequently, the bulk of the student housing and 
classroom buildings are conve ted structures. For several years, the 
Army has been engaged in a program of modernization of school facili- 
ties. Under this program nearly every Army school has benefited up to 
this time. As you may have observed during vour visit to the language 
school, there have recently been completed a new classroom and 
faculty-office building and a student-barracks building which are 
undoubtedly as fine as anything of their type in the United States. 
In addition, new quarters for bachelor officer students exist, and cer- 
tain post-service facilities. However, much of the training, many of 
the faculty offices, and many of the students are lodged in inferior 
buildings. 

For a number of years further replacements with modern structures 
have been budgeted annually. However, it has been necessary to 
delete these improvements from the Army construction estimates in 
favor of more urgently needed buildings, many of which are for other 
Army schools. ‘The Army considers all of its schools to be important, 
and makes every effort to be fair to the faculty and student bodies of 
each. Thus, while admittedly short of a fully desirable standard in 
its facilities, the language school has as large a proportion of modern 
buildings as the average Army school, and far more thansome. Thus, 
on the principles of fair play and meeting the most urgent needs first, 
the Army intends gradually to modernize the physical plant of its 
school system, 


1 Acknowledgment of Senator Humphrey’s letter of Nov. 13, 1959, 
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It is quite correct that the U.S. Army Language School is operating 
at a point substantially below the maximum physical capacity of the 
lant. However, only a very moderate increase, carefully distributed 
os languages, could be accommodated without parallel increases in 
the faculty and staff. Further, such an increase would make neces- 
sary the use of housing and academic facilities inferior to the worst of 
those now in use. 

Every effort is made to encourage the men and women of the Army 
to learn foreign languages as an after-hours activity, and it is a pleasant 
fact that language training is the largest subject area studied by Army 
personnel stationed overseas. It is believed that the present linguist 

rogram of the Army is as large as can be borne within its present 
udget, strength, and mission. 

Thank you for your interest in this important activity and for your 
constructive comments, 

Sincerely, 
J. H. Micuaetis, 
Major General, General Staff, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 





AprEeNpDIx C 
Fresruary 10, 1959. 
Hon. Neitz. H. McE roy, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: It has come to my attention that effective 
July 1, 1959, the Air Force will no longer assign students to the Army 
Language School at Monterey, Calif., but will, thereafter, send its 
students to private colleges, universities, or language institutes. 

I am advised that at present the Air Force has 6 officers and 337 
enlisted personnel assigned as students to the school (of a total student 
population of approximately 1,500). Of even greater importance, the 
Air Force provides funds which account for 40 instructor spaces at the 
school, together with supporting military personnel, which would be 
withdrawn, along with the students. 

As you may be aware, I inspected the Army Language School after 
the adjournment of the 85th Congress. Since that time, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Reorganization of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, I have conducted a thorough examination 
of the entire foreign-language-training program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the objective of strengthening the Nation’s effort in 
this critical area. It is my intention to submit recommendations to 
the Congress for improving this vital program jn a short time. 

In my opinion, the Air Force’s separation from the Army Language 
School would have grievous repercussions upon not only that installa- 
tion, but upon the entire foreign-language-training program. Such a 
withdrawal, just at the time when every effort should be made to 
build up the program, would without question seriously impair the 
institution’s effectiveness and could severely affect the entire foreign- 
language program. 

I am informed that the Air Force’s decision is presently being 
reviewed by the Department of Defense. I respectfully request that 
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no final decision be made on this most important matter until I, and 
members of the Subcommittee on Reorganization, have had the oppor- 
tunity to confer with you, or your designated representatives, upon it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. Humparey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations, Committee on Government Operations. 


AprEeNnpIx D 


AssIsTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. Humpurey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Humpurey: Your letter of February 10, 1959, to the 
Secretary of Defense, setting forth your views concerning the Air 
Force plans of not utilizing the Army Language School after July 1, 
1959, has been referred to my office for reply. 

Your deep interest in the subject of foreign-language training, not 
only from the standpoint of Department of Defense requirements but 
that of the Federal Government, is fully appreciated. 1am cognizant 
of your trip to the Army Language School and of the examination that 
the Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations has made of this subject. It has been a 
pleasure for us to have worked with your subcommittee staff in 
examining this matter. 

I am sure that you are aware also of the interest in the Army Lan- 
guage School as evidenced by the report of the Special Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 

A study of the most desirable manner of conducting foreign-language 
training for the Department of Defense is now in progress. While 
we have not yet come to any conclusion, we can see that there are 
both pros and cons for the Air Force proposal. Your opinions con- 
cerning the Air Force’s contemplated separation from the Army Lan- 
guage School are much appreciated and we will certainly discuss the 
problem with you or your staff before arriving at a final decision. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuarues C. FINucANE. 
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1 ApPpEnDIx E 


Federal employees, by agency, enrolled in foreign language schools operated by the 
‘ Government, Sept. 30, 1958 } 





Overseas 
Foreign Army Navy 
Agency Service |Language| Language Total 











Institute | School School | FSI field| Arm 
schools | detach- 

ment 
Department of Agriculture. _............- WDE cccnsniha alicia st hecnsiieasdaiaenene 10 
Department of the Air Force. .........--- 125 291 DD, ccnndnidiiantintcmal: 417 
Department of the Army-_-_-.......-...--- 15 84 3 1 26 939 
Department of Commerce-.-_.....-......-- 1 Bo vsceiinenscbesUlneiseeieiieh Shears a edabiendins tithanaiamlenel 6 
Department of Laber..........cccccccesess i tdinedacdualininaemad 4: Mivanaiiseiencdeeasa aspen 6 
Department of the Navy_-.-...-..-.-.--...-- 2 57 © Bin ccccscsu eneenonns 122 
Department of State... ........ceccsceuns DET Cctinecunneiicbledsniiebam 66 3 376 

International Cooperation Administra- 

tion __. scdaialiceeteth cit dacaiiebeatatalaieii WY b titccscnthcccactcde entctoanienenl 20 
U.S. Information Agency..........-...--- De Undalchinnasuluidnddeds ae BE Ainmanrunite 49 
We. SE COTTB iic co ncctencccccocsnsctaiunauen ll © Bihccsscam 4 23 
GS iinnetindtdbnctndstviontsbaneal 6 6 5 6 11 34 
EEE eS eee 
icin cncbaditeiandeal 535 1, 259 80 84 44 2, 002 








1 Exclusive of National Security Agency and Central Intelligence Agency schools, 


AppENDIX F 


Federal employees receiving foreign language training at universities, colleges, and 
commercial institutions, Sept. 30, 1958 





Air Army | Marines| Navy | State ICA | USIA | Total 



































Force 
INSTITUTION 

Berlitz School of Languages. ........- 2 
OCONSTANER. UDIVONGING oni ncccacccnccscclcssasses | 
OComnell UAIventley.. oo. cccccnnssacous eee | 

Georgetown University 37 
Harvard University.................. S ssasdiidiaediaats 

Lacaze Academy of Languages_.....- 9 
CE CE: ccxintvhaiccenwitidnelanumeice 

Sanz School of Languages............- 9 

Syracuse University.................. | 253 
University of California. ............- eee 

University of Colorado. .............- | 1 

University of Dayton................. | 37 
TEP ONIN Tr Gr II in ckincs aipiniccestestieninnc lh iveaceiintin 
University of Louisville. ............. aie 
University of Washington__........_. a 
University Of WW MGONGER. . .. .ccccccccclaccacece 
Vox Institute of Languages. ..........]..----.. 











a ee eee 116 | 
Subtotal 
OVERSEA INSTITUTIONS 


Alliance Francaise et Sorbonne 
MSROTIOEE UDI TORINO 6 ncn nccctsccteccndlacacasce 
University of Heidelberg. ............]....-..- 
Wr Cettnee On BION. A sencccccucnnbieweonee 
University of Madrid 

Private tutor 
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APPENDIX G 


Number of Federal employees, by language, receiving foreign language training as 
of Sept. 30, 1958} 





Students Students 








Univer- Univer- 
Languages sities, Total Languages sities, | Total 
Govern- | colleges, Govern- | colleges, 
ment jand com- ment jand com- 
schools | mercial schools | mercial 
insti- insti- 
tutions tutions 








BN oi wiccciccaiecnttcbions 4 || Lithuanian. ........... eee 3 
i 5 DD POND aidiccnccntadchiondsdcen 1 1 
eee 31 2 
MID oo cncimpisntnilivg 7 

Cambodian .......... 3 

IID wih sincininsae 274 

a iaasicil 58 

NN as chia tahini eens shania 2 || 

Se 1 

I Ii 76 194 

eee 5 158 || 

ao 15 |] 

ROR 1 

eee 1 

I i costae biciiapesncipennicas 8 

Se ‘ 35 

Indonesian. _ 15 

Italian ....... 35 

PN iin 68 || 

Sn eninisitmicnneaa 96 

















1 Exclusive of National Security Agency and Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Apprenpix H 


Number of instructors, by language, teaching in Government language schools, Sept. 





80, 1958 
Army Navy Foreign Overseas schools 
Language|Language| Service Total 


School School | Institute 



































3 

i 

1 6 

1 3 

ud icnthhabbaubnkakattraennele 1 1 

2 37 

2 14 

22 33 

9 32 

2 6 

2] 2 

2 ll 

I isi in innninwbisatmenanhen 3 5 

ee a Sos 2 ae 2 § 

re ne cae 4 19 

aS. ie eebeasanedell! eee aeenoae 27 

NS 2. ccd eee Oe eresoen, 2 

fee en ad Seah 3 7 

PR aR Afar en ee oR ee Sen eis 2 14 

IS i i eaes 3 6 

a I re eee ee niiadeiena 5 

No oes aeicmaumanaen At eR Stn 13 137 

PO i on eee eebees So a aitenceted 9 

Ce nnn ee ee ae el ee 4 

le 21 ie eee 44 

ee ae Pt vaincasienseanees a 

NE ase ee a Se Se ed Oe eee ll 

San ee ee ee ee 2 

WENGE. <nkachecabemnneenecnsaar es se ee 7 

I rr eas En ae 318 27 93 8 20 466 
Others: 

Department chairman-.............-- SO ia ess « as 31 

i). Ud.” Ee ae _ TERE Se eee 4 

Linguistic supervisors...............-- OR isisce 18 2 52 

Course developers. .................- SEs tccteon |----------]----------|-------- 24 

NGG oh tt ae 406 27 114 10 20 577 





AppEenpDIx I 


Payments to universities, colleges, and commercial language schools for foreign 
language training of Federal employees 























1957 1958 1959 
(estimate) 
Department of State: 
I eens ds inshsicosnecicccasiinittsabepiedletundan antaeh agtntsnededeecnaamanateaneeatl $2, 160 $1, 650. 00 
We ie NN OIE oc nncchaainancenacnteiomicsmbed 2, 7145 5, 300. 00 
Columbia University. ...... madinaieinininsaiadima nina daniaamieldaran 1, 148 7, 170. 00 
Re MII oc) och atalhtne ersicttieicstntntctue cctaiidaniieininaimantbindmnieimannin 7, 7, 896. 00 
American University (Lebanon) 400. 00 
SUG CR EID SF TEU: onc cacnouhnthGacasentawaanioumanice 1, 400, 00 
es SED Te NEI ook ean co pnatsandmuacinedaarnen } 2, 250. 00 
TR POREEEE UE SII... canccasencécccncdctneedecusmnnnsanagiabinniaiaiaale 600. 00 
Te a i nh eae 640. 00 
UUEIIUR "ORIN UPTURN, <1. 10 tc cen cso e.ecaiene onnncorevcnes eosacuaiis areadiiticerck-mteeniapioragined Ielbeneeeiacninih alae 
CIES UMN COTENET CHENIER)... c.cnnccccscansoancmoddhectsinliacnsanateaindinds ee eee 
Sr nnn Ro eae | ceniemeeecll. 
ee a ot RR ee es cenaerecariaed lee 
Department of the Treasury: 
TONtINe en TIE... nc ake ccuateandanaummeeumaianed 165. 00 
Benedict School of Languages, Puerto Rico...............----| | 97 |..........-.-- 
ee Nee ENS 2 ibn 3c oc ccabdacnmuthon auncteerdignathiantaiensin iethntrtnatvinmankcinlendbuttnnlanlaices 
IE Oe BU IN fil, ci ctsindocnndasieciinknnnmaanakans 158. 00 
Ray Ta I i 1d os acide ence miata IP Lenakintanioas 
RT PEG. - oa in nate ca eiebicneimatiiemacmnniaauamaumaned TED Taciesingensinvce 
Saleen Cases. Mow Eamdetl, Conti. . ..ouco<accacncacceccnslccenecoccsusiameeneneaeste 100 


Wor Gnptieeee GF LAMNUNNE. ....-.... ccncansccsssassineusctiioncpiccusneutanenenenneend 225 
Japanese Language School, Honolulu 





59002°—59 8S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2——20 
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Payments to universities, colleges, and commercial language schools for foreign 
language training of Federal employees—Continued 








1957 1958 1959 
(estimate) 






















Department of the Army: 















ELD LI LL LA NE CR A TA $9, 335 $11, 850. 00 $10, 020 
Berlitz School of Languages - 3, 485 2, 070. 00 515 
Dickerson College... .......--.... BN Raccesscipcntscciclgandianel acelbaiimiatetiaia 
Senses Academy of TARGUS sssss55< coos oo oe eo ocas cece ess EU Romnitcsmamenakeseeanmameale 
PON eEE TIM OOIOIEG : «. Snitch ctitseab ntdaccecddebncndunncten 4, 645 2, 580. 00 500 
US TOTNES 5 <6. is, be Kaiten aedsaccckidgiteenasessses 1, 825 1, 540. 00 3, 815 
es Se OE EIS «. F Se Sin cae en canccauduneeecocccpes 9, 610 12, 560. 00 8, 465 
is TINIE eee GANG: « a dadbtbaciconbecccnntnndadscnciasngenlocsucerenanslobesbunmeanes 150 
I ne . . anicedebeae 3, 020 4, 530. 00 5, 050 
on Ses ar > og. 5.5) oc nunencudecamcncenges 9, 025 13, 370. 00 5, 745 
Mrs. Edith Livingston 360 |....-.--------]------------ 
ni, all a ee ee ae ade 50 
I rn se cebinnd aun cubano eeaaiin 850 600. 00 900 
RII OF IEEE. « -... ccwne sananonenebhaeocndausdiabensans AEE Lcccokbons<s0s) besamsesienieie 
SITE WOOO oo) oe tO. cada beibeaaabialedadeamenann 450. 00 1, 350 
ee Treen. =e 2s on eananamdbabnatias 1, 250 iy 
DE Ce oo n eneneananneennee 160 
Department of the Navy: 
INO BT 5 IR cock ccchahunncndadehbdimdaneged 200 
RATT UT WOEEELY |... ds ganncbactsdccdckasuas 387 
Lacaze Academy of Languages 2, 450 
ne on Li nance abaiawsden i seunesenn dah 
eR Cn on aerate aes dares nin mea nina giibeiis iain 50 
ian Cees ec clidbncwnam el neiedes Lacaanen mane Limineknsaaaeee 
Ss cena): "" *8 , cci shaminenaaee pine 150 
REET OF CREED... co ntcccdkaneeumadsanndindiceinndad i 
ene Be Of Tames oe on cat nan sca ennacueceun 4, 180 
Wer taette of DANN fn cool cn ctecncesnancasene<e 3, 428 
Otter SOON WE WEE SERBIREE .... cncciccnmae cond wocetpnncccccanelesccsseneccuenenensanesees 
Department of the Air Force: 
COOSPRREITIE TR OREINES sc ctmnacctacaniancummenebeictenatanere 99, 460 al ; 
Syracuse University 763, 200 719, 735. 00 1, 113, 000 
es CINE 5 Ge co ccnniticliccemmiagectieeninndtan 470, 780 460, 570. 00 650, 000 
Sas PEPE TINUINON oo cc dui enieininenmaiciibinninseeion 203, 100 209, 500. 00 229, 000 
ARLE. OLLIE IN LEE, CET Gh Me Encucdé&scusequstindsnicammenin 
Lacaze Academy of Languages..........s0-<.c-cccoccccenccee 6, 400 13, 100. 00 28, 000 
Sanz School of Languages_._..........-- diate bumigad Rema 3, 650 37, 650. 00 40, 000 
IE BUR WIIIIINEN «cious cankdteceenachsbeeamnnsiaeaibies ear 40, 300 
Department of Commerce: Latin American Language School, 
Denver, Colo.- it an Sa 490 SD Lentweguebes 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: — 
ee eo a int eeeenendidiniuiaadiine 325 


OV iet URIverty (CANINE) 6 sniccncdeccsacccccbsncccaccoans Secchi honbaen cman ie 
De VRIES 2 x a= cscicscncsncccncnseussssasssnmiceesens a 
Berlitz Schoo! of Languages 
Ganeastownl Uni verelty... «<.<cccucconccccudscdbtsbabsbtbcindeces ossesceesess necaseccensese 
Atomic Energy Commission: 








ete DOES |... Nocescascasendntdasommacnanuane 546 
Lacaze Academy of Languages 108 
OTs BeDO0k OF LANGE as ois oe kk band eee wen Gntsceaes 478 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Graduate School.............|....--------|]....---------- 


Central Intelligence Agency: 


IE CIID ben ios cid encnedddecenweenssnchuemin 5, 510 

Ss 2. eee sae ee on Sienebaanneeaemenminaala 1, 100 , | ee 
Sanz School of Languages................... ee FOS ee ee 470 1, 370. 00 1, 763 
Baerlite Gehesl-of Languses..-; 6666 scscccsecccccecsesseccscse 750 1, 325. 00 1, 750 
ChOOTED WESRTISIOE VRIVORUILY .. ..coraccecccceccccccssccencess 269 255. 00 270 
Ee PE SINE bi cient cncncdatudoauionecnesaeeoainte 90 135. 00 90 
eT I og Do oo uo ea ene eauanann bageuemenminn 5: Te OP Lecansonnessn 
ners CON <8 38h he hoa ee er aaah ea biweameneener 48. 00 48 
I I go ao deeb ee aman nanan aan 1,000 1, 320. 00 3, 925 
CE SS SR eae ete t ees SU Nive aciasectaidien 750 
CAINE CIMIIIIET so cc cnncccccduccbndcbsnnctccadesaceduodestesssueutocegiuasanenatonnna 117 
Ne See 8 oa S503 so eon enna ceonnecesa[Unaenauaennaeegeeawannees 300 





III: COI hor wer an ne a acne Nasaneb neue beoneinhneaanns 225 
International Cooperation Administration: 





U.S. Information Agency: 





ANI Tir RII a noe oe oe 8 os na eeeebbanesks Lendadsbonhnemeaeeeeanas 100 
RenNe STII ec Sc cc co 2-2. ccc eccananéanncusenaesee Oh Te a. cock ean Capmeeiicdinanls 
I nh ecbnadawnbaebiiiokbeuinn GE nce Stes x 680 
Sa NE 2.2. F.C ccnanths ncentbosnenbbseeeeeieanecuneat 1, 977. 00 65 
ra R98 a 5 rg fn on tah a oe aes Ramnmeina wenn a) eee 
POR TIO ORO OIMIEG occ nda casseceaccccecececseccae 800 2, 419. 00 1, 275 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology..................---..- GOP Toc cnensctennstonmianbonce 
metielebury ORs. . ..cdcccccccccccccccsa BO Et iascthcnees 177 
I CN oink cosas er ec caSeeeSSSeeakeeeennaaksselaseweabakes Oo, )_ ee 
tie Tited i RN as on rem on on te ees oak ics dene nenecuns 3, 665. 00 10,018 
Pe VONeiGr OF OO 8) so cscccccccctsseceneesuhsaseslascsunse lewdcwnceeaseloenbancsnencea 144 


Individudd qrivnbe tebetOs222320550505e5ssssesstsessscsensscex 1, 150 678. 00 3, 000 
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APPENDIX J 
FSI IntenstveE LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


This table shows the number of Foreign Service officers now on 
active duty who have completed 12 or more weeks of intensive full- 
time language training in FSI programs. Data from fiscal year 1946 
through fiscal year 1958 is taken from IBM records of the Depart- 

ment. Fiscal year 1959 figures, based on the best estimates available, 
may be subject to modification at the end of the fiscal year. To avoid 
duplication officers whose studies extended into more than 1 fiscal 
year are listed only in the year in which their training was completed. 
Students from other agencies of the Government are not included. 


Language 1946-54 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 | Total 


os 


DID. biniectnacsimicinctinuad 20 3 2 8 
cs entunbanccaknmoubuenk suas bisdudeme es tania enna nee 1 
Hebrew-.-.--.- cneeatniameeine 20s losunccen--|ccccceccns leonenestos cosecsasaiasdhbeepes 
DE ut susceisadbnieaiasaseaas x 5 2 
See 2 1 1 1 
IT ih, eourelcrsb sh atscicnsos toasts tain In handed cr dicacagiaioine 4 2 
PEE. ba cicccccncnccecnkess becdebbecus bnbeecoeonsthedinnennnaaaaaeee 
SES ee edineeaudded canine Wy Wichasnitenaiens 
i cs aici tse dione apore DS Linacacotns Scedbadedieaneneeees 
III i tncet dase sith aap isseantaabaiteceisiomania/ dee mantendadileor ccticeaaiaatibedae 18 
PIIIN cn cts sconeiaieasonsebes Bieeaien ee Waacaiaaiel 9 
sos icvccccescanedélah-beiied dese hbdbeckeae 1 
DE itcdcacnncckashoataceokalinenaneedububngheauntteabhneneetianniens 
DL 9:1 -apdbbebnidhs abwadiedalsaedensena ReaaneNen 2 1 
Portuguese-..- aa : 

Rumanian. -.- 
Russian. 
Serbo-Croatian... a ; 
Spanish -....-.-- 7 
i. canaxcvacanadceaes aa Pe TS ad ale 

EE ctcistnantéeesanesdatoakeees chaos dees eiaieie a alceranacedene aon nena 
Chinese apuebasaaedpecube aed 16 

lian 5 toss ecreaeaie 4 : 

Pic ceeedabacsssnckssinens 12 2 2 

MED cctanctescccnsasanbhaews 2 

I ss iecs.de ctintichenisni cab ciadaiconinlaenisipea ih macligeenmios 7 t-asesaees 1 
We sn nbtindeninensiniihninnnedaind« Encinas S hiccccnalide 


@eQwnmn 
wo 


non. 
nm Ol © OC Go Oe Or 


wm 
ee 
as 


BS NS oe Oe Dt et et 
© an” 
punk wane =mwewoeon 


Adore Re IN! 


Suis 





| enwnmwfo 
j 09 bo = am Cd OO B09 93 








| 
| 


On el 101 | 8 | 62 100 328 430 | 1,039 





In addition to the full-time training at FSI, which is tabulated 
above, most Foreign Service officers have attained proficiency in one 
or more foreign languages as a result of their own efforts, part-time 
study at FSI, or at post programs abroad. 
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AppenpDIx K 


FeperaLt AGcencies Wuicnh Have REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINED 


LINGUISTS 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Department of Agriculture 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
Agricultural Research Service 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Army 
Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
National Bureau of Standards 
Patent Office 
Weather Bureau 
Department of Interior 
Bureau of Mines 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Public Health Service 
Social Security Administration 
Department of Labor 
Department of the Navy 
Department of State 
Department of the Treasury 
International Cooperation Administration 
Library of Congress 
National Security Agency 
National Science Foundation 
U.S. Information Agency 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Veterans’ Administration 
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Appenpix L 
The World’s Languages 





















































Language Native Language Native 
speakers speakers 
Millions Millions 
Chines CR Gite) oc cicscncacscnnecncce 500 || Hausa (Central Africa)..................- 
English 275 || Swedish 9 
Hindi-Urdu I Te Cai oir heic rancher atiniealoidinaabtcieeaians 8 
Russian 150 || Pushtu (Afghanistan, Pakistan) ._....... s 
Spanish 145 || Swahili (east Africa)....................- 8 
German ik... ee ete 7 
Is aii Bitte dnd sin Se pctdeainiaaneannl 100 |} Madurese (Indonesia)_..................- 7 
Malay (Bahasa Indonesia) _.............. 70 |i Sinhalese (Ceylon). ...................... 7 
Bengali (India, Pakistan) ..............-- 87 || Amharic (Ethiopia) ...................... 6 
BDEE: nic ciniebubctdannneilicammaieiin 65 || Catalan (Spain, France) 6 
NN si ett ae G0 OE 007 TE Oe Pecccnccanccacsassseoonwn 6 
Io occ ccnecdeinwedeannaiaieaeen CO St NE. 1 axiictsinamnkunniitinninnaenttate 5 
eS aa I a ee 5 
PE iietuaninmisusaaneaeaaatcuneien 41 Flemish (Belgium) 5 
WIL. «. o cibnddanabdeneehaiebesoakana OO a i 5 
SOE CID on ncidutinnineciusadmmaamaaa Sef) Se CE NOD. « cctccnsndcsnninanmie 5 
NI GRIN) « incntacckcnsnnaceceaaanters Se I Cs og ccnacceneshacienies 5 
FERRET TR 32 || Tagalog (Philippines) 5 
i les atl ee 30 li TCC, .nccccace a 5 
Tamil (India, Ceylon) , 2. od ere 5 
DEORERTE LEE... «cn nncandcduatobemncues SO Te I cs ccncecneseseeiigiiie 4 
Punjabi (India, Pakistan) ................ Oe er iS iii asccsnibcenalistctbinmninitiat dct 4 
i i ee tea a Se Be Ci atncen a ntiisishedlansnnaiaae 4 
Gujerati (India, Pakistan) -......... ania See Ue I aincas acer sain teteicabatiitesinanenecieatiatavenlaceen 3 
NN ee eel 20 || Khmer (Cambodia) 3 
Vietnamese _-__...- sini illeesaielilaasiestipis 20 |} Lithuanian _- 3 
Rajasthani (India, Pakistan)............- 17 || Nepali (India) 3 
PINS 5 ci dicachdoncinaienhdinnrkaeebianrhibe UF ff BERIT niece neencsemcncsencenasansneuses 3 
I i ile aa a tacal ae ce eee eae 8 eee 3 
TN eo eee Oa Fe I rien cicnaitiacniaiabumiac ence 2 
NEE Ca et ttt ctccacsodenenean ak ULL 2 8) ) aes 2 
OE ES Se 15 || Gondi (India) 2 
BOP. <.2ccnsncccscsancccueseseccessan 13 || Hebrew (modern) 2 
SEE... ccsunavnneneonnbimiatiinnaund ae We Casa craeraticcneseeccs gnctatneddsscnenticn aire mentee 3 
Lahnda (India, Pakistan) ere ae eee 1 
MMoelavelem (indié) . . .....2.26..<..<cse5s SO TE ied ee ee ae 1 
ree Gs «© hc ccnbiwaktitaensaians BT i  iccintcithindinnghincddbetalteabeimen 1 
Sundanese (Indonesia) ..............-..-- 13 || Cheremis 
IE ccicendvcnsmidthnendumbewsnine 12 || Hawaiian 
Visayan (Philippines)...................- 9 RI kt ete set eared bce ee ea 
Ra ee 9 ROTI so ccetcentinngstemncincaciadeecchiaenmanin 





Source: Modern Language Association, August 1956. 
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SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Aprit 8, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Kucuet, from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S 44 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Central Valley project, California, 
to enter into an agreement with the State of California with respect 
to the construction and operation of such unit, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with amend- 
ments and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass, 


Text or S. 44, as AMENDED 


The text of S. 44, as recommended to be amended, is as follows: 


That for the principal purpose of furnishing water for the 
irrigation of approximately five hundred thousand acres of 
land in Mere ed, Fresno, and Kings Counties, California, 
hereinafter referred to as the Federal San Luis unit service 
area, and as incidents thereto of furnishing water for munici- 
pal and domestic use and providing recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits, the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary) is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain the San Luis unit as an integral part 
of the Central Valley project. The principal engineering 
features of said unit shall be a dam and reservoir at or near 
the San Luis site, a forebay and afterbay, the San Luis Canal, 
the Pleasant Valley Canal, and necessary pumping plants, 
distribution systems, drains, channels, levees, flood works, 
and related facilities. The works of the San Luis unit (here- 
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inafter referred to as joint-use facilities) for joint use with the 
State of California (hereinafter referred to as the State) shall 
be the dam and reservoir at or near the San Luis site, forebay 
and afterbay, pumping plants, and the San Luis ¢ ‘anal. The 
joint-use fac ‘ilities consisting of the dam and reservoir shall 
be constructed, and other joint-use facilities may be con- 
structed so as to permit future expansion; or the joint-use 
facilities shall be constructed initially to the capacities neces- 
sary to serve both the Federal San Luis unit service area as 
hereinafter provided and the State’s service area. In con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining the San Luis unit, the 
Secretary shall be governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto) except so far as the pro- 
visions thereof are inconsistent with this Act. Construction 
of the San Luis unit shall not be commenced until the 
Secretary has (1) secured, or has satisfactory assurance of 
his ability to secure, all rights to the use of water which are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the unit and the terms 
and conditions of this Act, and (2) received satisfactory 
assurance from the State of California that it will make pro- 
vision for a master drainage outlet and disposal channel for 
the San Joaquin Valley, as generally outlined in the Cali- 
fornia water plan, Bulletin Numbered 3, of the California 
Department of Water Resources, which will adequately 
serve, by connection therewith, the drainage system for the 
San Luis unit or has made provision for constructing the 
San Luis interceptor drain to the Delta designed to meet the 
drainage requirements of the San Luis unit as generally out- 
lined in San Luis project report by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of May 1955, as transmitted to the Congress by the 
Secretary of the Interior December 17, 1956. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on behalf of the 
United States, to negotiate and enter into an agreement with 
the State of California providing for coordinated operation of 
the San Luis unit, including the joint-use facilities, in order 
that the State may, without cost to the United States, deliver 
water in service areas outside the Federal San Luis unit serv- 
ice area as described in the report of the Department of the 
Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Valley Project,” 
dated December 17, 1956. The Secretary shall not com- 
mence construction of the San Luis unit, except for the prepa- 
ration of designs and specifications and other preliminary work, 
until the execution of such an agreement between the United 
States and the State, but if such an agreement has not been 
executed by January 1, 1962, and if, after consultation with 
the Governor of the State, the Secretary determines that the 
prospects of reaching accord on the terms thereof are not 
reasonably firm, he may proceed to construct and operate the 
San Luis unit in accordance with section 1 of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That, if the Secretary so determines, he shall report 
thereon to the Congress and shall not commence construction 
for ninety calendar days from the date of his report (which 
ninety days, however, shall not include days on which either 
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the House of Representatives or the Senate is not in session 
because of an adjournment of more than three days). In 
considering the prospects of reaching accord on the terms of 
the agreement the Secretary shall give substantial weight to 
any relevant affirmative action theretofore taken by the 
State, including the enactment of State legislation authorizing 
the State to acquire and convey to the United States title to 
lands to be used for the San Luis unit or assistance given by 
it in financing Federal design and construction of the unit. 
The authority conferred upon the Secretary by the first sen- 
tence of this section shall not, except as is otherwise provided 
in this section, be construed as a limitation upon the exercise 
by him of the authority conferred in section 1 of this Act, but 
if the State shall agree equitably to share the total cost of 
constructing the joint-use facilities and as a part of its share 
shall make available to the Secretary sufficient funds to pay 
the additional cost of designing and constructing the joint-use 
facilities so as to permit enlargement, it shall have an irrevo- 
cable right to enlarge or modify such facilities at any time in 
the future, and a perpetual right to the use of such additional 
capacity: Provided, That the performance of such work by 
the State, after approval of its plans by the Secretary, shall 
be so carried on as not to interfere unduly with the operation 
of the project for the purposes set forth in section 1 of this 
Act: And provided further, That this right may be relinquished 
by the State at any time at its option. 

Sec. 3. The agreement between the United States and 
the State referred to in section 2 of this Act shall provide, 
among other things, that 

(a) the joint use facilities to be constructed by the 
Secretary shall be so designed and constructed to such 
capacities and in such manner as to permit either (i) 
immediate integration and coordinated operation with 
the State’s water projects by providing, among other 
things, a capacity in San Luis Reservoir of approxi- 
mately two million one hundred thousand acre-feet and 
corresponding capacities in the other joint-use facilities 
or (ii) such subsequent enlargment or other modifica- 
tion as may be required for integration and coordinated 
operation therewith; 

(b) the State shall make available to the Secretary 
during the construction period sufficient funds to pay an 
equitable share of the construction costs of any facili- 
ties designed and constructed as provided in paragraph 
(a) above. The State contribution shall be made in 
annual installments, each of which bears approximately 
the same ratio to total expenditures during that year as 
the total of the States share bears to the total cost of the 
facilities; the State may make advances to the United 
States in order to maintain a timely construction sched- 
ule of the joint use facilities and the works of the San 
Luis unit to be used by the State and the United States; 

(c) the State may at any time after approval of its 
plans by the Secretary and at its own expense enlarge or 
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modify San Luis Dam and Reservoir and other facilities 
to be used jointly by the State and the United States, but 
the performance of such work shall be so carried on as 
not to interfere unduly with the operation of the San 
Luis unit for the purposes set forth in section 1 of this 
Act; 

(d) the United States and the State shall each pay 
annually an equitable share of the operation, mainte- 
nance and replacement costs of the joint use facilities; 

(e) promptly after execution of this agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and the State, and for the purpose 
of said agreement, the State shall convey to the United 
States title to any lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
which it then owns and which are required for the joint 
use facilities. The State shall be given credit for the 
costs of these lands, easements, and rights-of-way toward 
itsshare of the construction cost of the joint use facili- 
ties. The State shall likewise be given credit for any 
funds advanced by it to the Secretary for preparation of 
designs and specifications or for any other work in con- 
nection with the joint use facilities; 

(f) the rights to the use of capacities of the joint use 
facilities of the San Luis unit shall be allocated to the 
United States and the State, respectively, in such 
manner as may be mutually agreed upon. The United 
States shall not be restricted in the exercise of its right 
so allocated, which shall be sufficient to carry out the 
purposes of section 1 of this Act and which shall extend 
throughout the repayment period and so long thereafter 
as title to the works remains in the United States. The 
State shall not be restricted in the exercise of its allo- 
rated right to the use of the capacities of the joint use 
facilities for water service outside the Federal San Luis 
unit service area. 

(g) the Secretary may turn over to the State the 
care, operation, and maintenance of any works of the 
San Luis unit which are used jointly by the United 
States and the State at such time and under such con- 
ditions as shall be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State; 

(h) Notwithstanding transfer of title or of the care, 
operation, and maintenance of any works to the State, 
as hereinbefore provided, any organization which has 
theretofore entered into a contract with the United 
States under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 for a 
water supply through the works of the San Luis unit, 
including joint use facilities, shall continue to have and 
to enjoy “the same rights which it would have had under 
its contract with the United States and the provisions 
of paragraph (4) of sec#ion 1 of the Act of July 2, 1956 
(70 Stat. 483, 43 U.S.C. 485h-1), in the absence of such 
transfer, and its enjoyment of such rights shall be with- 
out added cost or other detriment arising from such 
transfer; 
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(1) if a nonreimbursable allocation to the preserva- 
tion and. propagation of fish and wildlife has been made 
as provided in section 2 of the Act of August 14, 1946 
(60 Stat. 1080, 16 U.S.C. 662, as amended), the features 
of the unit to which such allocation is attributable shall, 
notwithstanding transfer of title or of the care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance to the State, be operated and 
maintained in such wise as to retain the bases upon 
which such allocation is premised and, upon failure so 
to operate and maintain those features, the amount 
allocated thereto shall become a reimbursable cost to 
be ea by the State. 

Src. In constructing, operating, and a & 
jatekes ‘system for the San Luis unit, the Secretary is 
authorized to permit the use thereof by other parties under 
contracts conforming generally to the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws with respect to irrigation repay- 
ment or service contracts and is further authorized to enter 
into agreements and participate in construction and opera- 
tion of drainage facilities designed to serve the general area 
of which the lands to be served by the San Luis unit are a 
part, to the extent the works authorized in section 1 of this 
Act contribute to drainage requirements of said area. The 
Secretary is also authorized to permit the use of the irriga- 
tion facilities of the San Luis unit, including its facilities for 
supplying pumping energy, under contracts entered into 
pursuant to section 1 of the Act of February 21, 1911 (36 
Stat. 925, 43 U.S.C. 523). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized, in connection with 
the San Luis unit, to construct minimum basic public recrea- 
tional facilities and to arrange for the operation and main- 
tenance of the same by the State or an appropriate local 
agency or organization. The cost of such facilities shall be 
nonreturnable and nonreimbursable under the Federal recla- 
mation laws. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not be applicable to water deliveries or to the use of 
drainage facilities serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the Federal San Luis 
unit service area described in the report of the Department 
of the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Valley 
project,” dated December 17, 1956. 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to provide Central Valley 
project service, by way of the Pacheco tunnel route, to lands 
and municipalities in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey Counties: Provided, That construction of the 
works to provide such service shall not be undertaken until 
a report demonstrating their physical and economic feasibil- 
ity has been completed, reviewed by the State, and approved 
by the Secretary and by the Congress, and in no event prior 
to July 1, 1964, unless, in the meantime, the Governor of 
the State of California shall have notified the Secretary that 
the State approves the construction of such works by the 
United States. 
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Src. 7. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
construction of the works of the San Luis unit, including 
joint use facilities, authorized by this Act, other than dis- 
tribution systems and drains, the sum of $290, 430,000, plus 
such additional amount, if any, as may be required by reason 
of changes in costs of construction of the types involved in 
the San Luis unit as shown by engineering indexes. There 
are also authorized to be appropriated, in addition thereto, 
such amounts as are required (a) for construction of such 
distribution systems and drains as are not constructed by 
local interests, and (b) for operation and maintenance of 
the unit. All moneys received by the Secretary from the 
State under this Act shall be covered into the same accounts 
as moneys appropriated hereunder and shall be available, 
without further appropriation, to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 


AMENDMENTS TO S, 44 (San Luts Brix) 


Amendments recommended to S. 44 as introduced are as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “California,’’, insert “hereinafter referred to 
as the Federal San Luis unit service area,’’. 

Page 2, line 8, after “works”, insert “of the San Luis unit” 

Page 2, beginning line 12, strike ‘“Those joint-use facilities may be 
constructed”’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


The joint-use facilities consisting of the dam and reservoir 
shall be constructed, and other joint-use facilities may be 
constructed so as 


Page 2, line 13, strike comma and insert semicolon in lieu thereof. 

Page 2, beginning line 13, strike “and upon” through word “con- 
structed” in line 16. 

Page 2, line 16, after “or’’, insert “the joint-use facilities’ 

a * ‘c ‘< ’ 

Page 2 , line 17, after both the’’, insert “Federal”’. 

Page 2, line 18, after ‘“‘area’’, insert “as hereinafter provided’’. 

Page 3, line 9, strike beginning “or has” through ‘San Luis unit” 
line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


or has made provision for constructing the San Luis inter- 
ceptor drain to the Delta designed to meet the drainage 
requirements of the San Luis unit as generally outlined in 
San Luis project report by the Bureau of Reclamation of May 
1955, as transmitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior December 17, 1956. 


Page 3, line 17, after “the”, insert ‘Federal’; and, after “San 
Luis’, insert “‘unit’’. 
Page 3, line 25, after “by”, strike “July 1, 1960” and insert in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1962”. 
Page 4, line 22, after “‘State’’, insert the following: 
shall agree equitably to share the total cost of constructing 
the joint-use facilities and as a part of its share 
Page 5, line 5, after “interfere’’, insert “unduly” 
Page 6, line 1, strike “appropriate” and insert in lieu thereof 
“equitable” 
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Page 6, line 16, after “interfere’’, insert “unduly” 

Page 6, line 19, after “an”, strike “appropriate” and insert 
“equitable” 

Page 7, line 19, after “‘the’’, insert “Federal’’. 

Page 8, line 20, after “U.S.C. 662),”, insert “as amended,”’. 

Page 10, line 2, after line 2, insert new section 6 as follows: 


Src. 6. The provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not be applicable to water deliveries or to the use of 
drainage facilities serving lands under contract with the 
State to receive a water supply, outside of the Federal San 
Luis unit service area described in the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project”, dated December 17, 1956. 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to provide Central Valley 
project service, by way of the Pacheco Tunnel route, to lands 
and municipalities i in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey Counties: Provided, That construction of the 
works to provide such service shall not be undertaken until 
a report demonstrating their physical and economic feasibil- 
ity has been completed, reviewed by the State, and approved 
by the Secretary and by the Congress, and in no event prior 
to July 1, 1964, unless, in the meantime, the Governor of 
the State of California shall have notified the Secretary that 
the State approves the construction of such works by the 
United States. 


Page 10, line 3, strike “Src. 6’’, and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 7”’. 
EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


For purposes of clarification, an analysis of the amendments to 
S. 44 recommended by the committee is as follows: 

The first two amendments on pages 1 and 2 are designed to precisely 
define the San Luis urit of the Central Valley project that is spe- 
cifically authorized by the bill. 

The amendment on page 2 , beginning line 12, is for the purpose of 
emphasizing that the Sec retary of the Interior has a mandate to con- 
struct the dam and reservoir so as to permit future expansion, and 
that such construction of other joint-use facilities is permissive, sub- 
ject to the limitations on appropriations authorized and an agreement 
with the State of California. 

Such an intention is made clear in the colloquy among members of 
the full committee at the executive session on March 24, 1959, which 
is reproduced in the appendix to this report. 

Other amendments on page 2 are consequential and for purposes 
of clarification. 

On page 32, the first amendment is designed to insure that the Sec- 
retary shall make provision for adequate drainage requirements for 
the San Luis unit as proposed in the report of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The second amendment on page 3 is consequential. 

On page 3, line 25, the cutoff date for an agreement by the State of 
California to participate in a joint venture with respect to the San 
Luis unit is extended to January 1, 1962. 

On page 4, line 22, the amendment provides that the State shall 
one equitably to share the cost of the joint-use facilities of the San 

uls unit. 
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Amendments on pages 5 and 6 are corrective and consequential. 

On page 10, after line 2, a new section 6 is inserted that deals with 
the application of the acreage-limitation provisions of the Federal 
reclamation law to lands outside those under contract to receive a 
water supply from the Federal San Luis unit. Under this section, 
lands receiving water from State facilities under State contracts would 
be subject only to California law. 

(The position of the committee is that the Federal reclamation law 
with respect to acreage limitations should apply only to lands under 
contract with the United States.) 

Section 6(a) authorizes the Secretary to provide Central Valley 
project service by way of the Pacheco tunnel route to lands and 
municipalities in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 
Counties in California. Construction shall not start until a feasibil- 
ity report is approved by the Congress, unless the Governor of Cali- 
fornia advises the Secretary that the State approves construction of 
the works by the United States. 

In any event the appropriations for construction authorized by 
S. 44 are limited to the figure stated in section 7, which is $290,430,000. 


BACKGROUND OF AMENDMENTS 


The amendments recommended by the committee were proposed 
by the sponsor (Senator Kuchel) of S. 44 with the concurrence of the 
cosponsor (Senator Engle). The proposals were analyzed by the 
light of testimony at public hearings. 

The Governor of California, Hon. Edmund G. Brown, endorsed 
the amendments at a personal appearance before the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation at a hearing on March 16, 1959. The 
Governor also outlined in detail his proposals to expedite financing 
of a California State water plan. 


PurRPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


The purpose of the substantive amendments in section 1 is to 
clarify provisions of the bill to pave the way for integration of the 
Federal San Luis unit, Central Valley project, with the California 
State water plan under a public partnership arrangement. This 
arrangement will assure full protection for the Federal investment 
and at the same time evidence cooperation with the State of California 
in the conservation and development of its water resources. 

The amendments reflect a composition of some of the major differ- 
ences among Californians as to the Federal-State relationship with 
respect to the Federal program for the San Luis unit and particularly 
for paving the way for its integration with the State water plan. 

Adequate protection is afforded for the proposed Federal investment 
in the San Luis unit by the bill as amended. In the event the State 
fails to consummate an agreement with the Secretary of the Interior 
by January 1, 1962, the Federal program would proceed with the 
construction of San Luis Dam and Reservoir with capacity to serve 
the Federal project area. Limited expenditures for footings and 
other features of the San Luis Dam and Reservoir would permit 
increased capacity to serve areas in the southern San Joaquin Valley 
by way of Avenal Gap if authorized by the Congress, or permit later 
integration with the Feather River project of the State water plan. 
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An earlier agreement between the Secretary and the State of 
California in accordance with the provisions of S. 44 would, of course, 
expedite the program that the committee recommends to the Senate 
in the form of S. 44. 

Sponsors or Bitu 


S. 44 is sponsored by the senior Senator from California (Mr. 
Kuchel) and his colleague, Senator Engle. 


CONSIDERATION BY COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and, especially the 
Subcommittee on Irrigationa and Reclamation, have considered the 
proposed San Luis unit, Central Valley project, over a period of 3 
years. Hearings were held on May 11, 12, and 14, 1956, on the 
proposed San Luis phase of a joint dev elopment with the Trinity 
project, which was subsequently authorized. On March 17-18, 1958, 
hearings were held on S. 1887, which proposed authorization ‘of the 
San Luis unit only. 

The committee reported favorably on S. 1887 and the Senate 
passed the bill on August 15, 1958. 

Transcripts of previous hearings and the committee report on S. 
1887 (Rept. No. 2202) have been incorporated in the record by 
reference and have been considered in formulating the favorable 
recommendations on S. 44. New material developed at the hearings 
on March 16, 1959, has been given particular attention as well as 
discussions at a subcommittee meeting on March 23 and at a full 
committee session on March 24. 

At the latter meeting, a colloquy among members of the committee 
was ordered printed as a part of the hearings, in order to make crystal 
clear the intent of the proposed legislation with respect to the relation- 
ship of the Federal and State Governments as to respective specific 
responsibilities in connection with the development of San Luis Dam 
and Reservoir. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation (Mr. Anderson) has viewed the 
San Luis area from the air, and the record reflects his reactions to the 
worthiness of the development from the standpoint of the Federal 
interest and concern for cooperative development of water resources 
through irrigation. 


Description OF SAN Luis Unit, CentRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


The San Luis unit is proposed as the next major addition to the 
Central Valley project. Its service area of approximately half a 
million acres 1s located on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley 
in California. New works required to serve the area include the San 
Luis Dam and Reservoir, San Luis Canal, Pleasant Valley Canal, and 
necessary pumping plants, distribution systems, drains, and related 
works. The estimated cost of the main supply facilities is $290,430,- 
000, of which all but about $100,000 for minimum basic recreation 
facilities would be reimbursable. 

The area to be served is composed of nearly all class 1 or 2 land 
capable of growing a wide variety of crops if adequate water is pro- 
vided. The area receives less than 10 inches of rainfall per year and 
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has no appreciable natural surface water supplies. About three- 
fourths of the area now is irrigated from wells but the ground water 
is poor in quality, and limited in amount. The wells are expensive 
to develop and the water levels have been receding without interrup- 
tion for more than a decade. 

Payment by the farmers for water deliveries plus financial assistance 
from the Central Valley project would repay the reimbursable portion 
of the cost of project works in 50 years. A rate of $7.50 per acre-foot 
was assumed in the financial analysis of the proposed project. This 
rate would be within the ability of the water users to pay. 

In addition to the main water supply features the San Luis area 
would require distribution systems, drains, and some deep wells. The 
estimated cost of these works is $192,650,000. The local districts 
could finance and construct these works by themselves, or request the 
Federal Government to doit. In the latter event repayment for these 
works in 40 years would be required 

The San Luis unit, as provided in S. 44, can be constructed for 
coordinated operation with the Feather River project of the State of 
California. This would involve building certain joint features, such 
as the San Luis Reservoir and Canal, to ultimate capacities initially 
or providing in their initial construction for later enlargement. The 
sharing of the costs of joint facilities should result in savings to both 
the Federal San Luis unit and the State Feather River project. 


CoRRESPONDENCE CONCERNING THE SAN Luis Unit, CENTRAL 
VALLEY Prosgect, CALIFORNIA 


LETTER TO SENATOR ANDERSON FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR AANDAHL ON THE LEGISLATIVE INTENT OF THE BILL AS 
AMENDED 

U.S. DeparRTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1959; 

Hon. Curnton P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR arene The language of Committee Print No. 
1 on S. 44 in lines 17-20, page 2, provides that the San Luis Dam and 
Reservoir shall be constructed so as to permit future expansion. We 
assume this language applies to enlargement to accommodate the 
State plan rather than an enlarged Federal project. 

I am informed by the Bureau of Reclamation, and I agree, that in 
the event the Bureau of Reclamation so constructs the San Luis Dam, 
the provisions to permit future expansion will be generally as follows: 

Installation of outlet works in the initial structure of suffi- 
cient capacity to accommodate ultimate use; 

Acquisition of lands and rights-of-way to elevations ample 
to accommodate the 2,100,000-acre-foot reservoir; and 

Construction of those elements of the dam, such as the cut- 
off trench and the impervious core that would be extremely diffi- 
cult and costly to modify later, to specifications that would serve 
the larger dam structure. 
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I am advised further by the Bureau that if provision were to be 
made for enlargement the main structure would not be constructed 
initially to the base width necessary for the higher dam. Several 
minor saddle dams would also be involved in construction of a 1 million 
acre-foot reservoir. These would be constructed in the most econom- 
ical manner to permit their later enlargement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





MEMORANDUM TO SENATOR ANDERSON CONCERNING ASSOCIATE 
COMMISSIONER DOMINY’S LETTER OF MARCH 19 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 20, 1959. 
Memorandum to Senator ANDERSON. 


I have reviewed the record of the hearing on S. 44, to authorize 
the San Luis unit, Central Valley project, California, together with 
Associate Commissioner Dominy’s letter to you of March 19. My 
particular attention was directed to an analysis of the cost involved 
in the amendments, principally to section 1, with respect to the 
authorization for construction by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
joint-use facilities. I come up with these figures, which appear to 
be controlling: 

1. The authorization for appropriations in section 6 of the bill is 
$290,430,000. 

2. Included in this total of $290,430,000 are: (a) $10,814,000 for 
footings and other facilities of San Luis Dam, whereby the capacity 
may be increased from 1 million acre-feet to 2,001,000 acre-feet (i) if 
the State comes into the project, or (ii) if the service area of the San 
Luis project is extended to the Avanol Gap area in the Southern 
San Joaquin Valley; 

(6) $4 million for additional capacity or facilities at the Tracy 
pumping plant, under either of the conditions mentioned in (a); and 

(c) $2,887,000 for San Luis modifications in the event the enlarge- 
ment project is developed. 

The total of these figures provided for in the $290,430,000 authori- 
zation for appropriations is $17,701,000. 

3. This $290,430,000 appears to be an absolute limitation so far as 
the facilities mentioned with the respective amounts estimated. Any 
additional facilities, such as further enlargement of existing canals 
or additional canals would require reauthorization by the Congress. 
It is estimated that in event the State project comes in, an additional 
$5 million to $8 million would be required to finance extra outlet 
capacity in the dam. 

4. The State of California has been engaged in the purchase of the 
right-of-way for the dam and reservoir and it has generally been the 
understanding that it would make the contribution of the cost of the 
right-of-way to its share of the additional cost of the projected 
facilities of the dam and reservoir in connection with the possible 
cost of extra outlet capacity in the dam, in the event the State comes 
into the project. 
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5. Because of the sharing of the cost of San Luis Dam and Reservoir 

and other joint-use facilities, it is estimated that the cost to the 
United States of the San Luis unit will be reduced to something like 
$230 million or $240 million because of the State’s assumption of its 
share. 
6. The best engineering advice that can be gotten is that enlarge- 
ment of the San Luis Canal to accommodate the State’s Feather 
River project would be infeasible. Therefore, the permissive lan- 
guage that the Secretary may construct joint-use facilities, other 
than the San Luis Dam and Reservoir, should be construed to au- 
thorize the Secretary to act as the constructing agent in connection 
with the State project. The permissive ‘‘may,” in this connection, 
is interpreted to mean just that. In other words, a second canal 
as a part of the State project would be constructed only if the State 
put up the money for that purpose. 

In reviewing the transcript and the Dominy letter of March 19, 
as well as checking personally with Reclamation personnel, I am 
convinced that the amendments to section 1 fully safeguard the 
maximum authorization of $290,430,000 for the construction of the 
Federal San Luis unit as a maximum, and that any departures or 
substantial modifications of the construction items listed will require 
congressional authorization or approval. 

In other words, the suggestion that the project might involve a 
Federal expenditure upward of $400 million or so has been eliminated 
by the modifying amendments in the committee print, supplemented, 
by the explanations I have summarized in this memorandum. 


Gooprico W. LINEWEAVER 
Committee Assistant. 


ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER DOMINY’S LETTER TO SENATOR ANDERSON 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau oF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1959; 
Hon. Curnton P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator ANDERSON: As requested during the March 16 
hearing before your committee on S. 44, a bill to authorize the San 
Luis unit, Central Valley project, California, the following is an analy- 
sis of the cost required to provide in the initial construction of the unit 
for future enlargement of certain facilities. 

Our estimate of $290,430,000 as the cost of a Federal San Luis unit 
contains $17,701,000 for such modifications that would permit enlarge- 
ment later to provide specifically for irrigation service to lands addi- 
tional to those now included in the San Luis unit. This $17,701,000 
comprises $10,814,000 for modification of the San Luis Dam and 
outlet works, $4 million for modification of the pumping plant, and 
$2,887,000 for modification of the San Luis Canal. 

The modifications for future enlargement of the reservoir and the 
pumping plant to accommodate the Feather River project would be 
essentially the same as those we had contemplated to accommodate 
expansion of the Federal San Luis unit. Some additional outlet 
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capacity would be required, which might raise cost of the dam modi- 
fication from $10,814,000 to $16 million. Cost of the pumping-plant 
modification would remain at $4 million. 

The situation in respect to the San Luis Canal, however, is quite 
different. To expand the Federal San Luis unit to serve the Avenal 
Gap area would require a relatively modest increase in the capacity of 
the San Luis Canal. This is true because of the ability to use the 
canal on an off-peak basis in the same manner as the Delta-Mendota 
is used for the San Luis unit. To accommodate the Feather River 
project, however, would require doubling the capacity of the San 
Luis Canal in its upper reaches and increasing the capacity by tenfold 
in the lowest reach. There is no practical way to construct this 
canal now for enlargement to such proportions later at costs signifi- 
cantly less than would be required for initial construction to ultimate 
capacity. If the canal is not constructed originally to ultimate 
capacity, it is our judgment that the only feasible alternative would 
be to construct a second parallel canal in the future when the additional 
capacity is required. 

In that event, there is little that can be done at the time the first 
canal is built to reduce significantly the total construction costs of the 
two canals other than savings which might be effected through pur- 
chase of additional right-of-way and provision of enlarged protective 
structures. 

The above comprise the best estimates that we can make with 
available information. We hope they are sufficient for the purposes 
of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fioyp E. Dominy, 
Acting Commissioner, 





LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY AANDAHL 


U.S. DeparRTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Murray: This responds to your request for the 
views of this Department on S. 44, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the San Luis unit of the Central Valley 
project, California, to enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction and operation of such unit, 
and for other purposes. 

We recommend that this bill be enacted. 

If its is enacted, S. 44 will permit the carrying out of the proposals 
made in this Department’s project-planning report on the San Luis 
unit, Central Valley project, dated August 1, 1956. After clearance 
through the Bureau of the Budget, copies of this report were trans- 
mitted to the Congress on December 17, 1956. The general plan 
of Federal development of the unit was described in our report to your 
committee dated June 28, 1957, on S. 1887, 85th Congress, and need 
not be repeated in this report. 
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The bill would provide, also, that certain of the main supply works 
could be constructed in a manner and to capacities to permit their 
joint use by the United States and the State of California. It would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
with respect to the construction, operation, and financing of these 
joint-use facilities. Under the provisions of the bill, an equitable 
division of the costs of construction, operation and maintenance of 
such facilities would be arrived at by negotiation. While rights to 
the use of capacities in the joint-use ‘features would be similarly the 
subject of negotiation and agreement, subsection (f) of section 3 of 
the bill would require that the United States be unrestricted in its 
right to the use of sufficient capacities to serve the Federal San Luis 
unit. 

In addition to favoring the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
construction by the Federal Government of the San Luis unit of the 
Central Valley project, we support the concept embraced in S. 44 that 
the main supply features may be constructed, pursuant to suitable 
agreement, also to serve proposed water developments by the State 
of California. We are of the opinion that the bill would furnish 
adequate authority to accomplish both of these objectives. It would 
provide a legislative framework within which the United States and 
the State could work out appropriate, mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments for operation of the joint-use works of the San Luis unit so that 
the State’s water development requirements could be served without 
adversely affecting the operation of the Federal project and without 
any impairment of the Federal investment. The provisions of the 
bill properly recognize, we believe, that such matters as the sharing 
of costs and of capacities of the joint-use works cannot be deter- 
mined by any fixed statutory formulae but must be worked out by 
the contracting parties upon taking into account all relevant factors. 

In order to clarify certain of the provisions of the bill dealing with 
the sharing of costs, we suggest the following amendments for the 
committee’s consideration: 

In place of the sentence appearing in lines 12 through 18, on page 
2, subsitute the following: “Upon agreement by the State or some other 
public agency to equitably share the cost as later provided in this Act, 
those joint-use facilities may be constructed initially either to permit 
future expansion or to capacities necessary to serve both the San Luis 
unit service area and the State’s service area.”’ 

2. In line 22, on page 4, after the word “State’’, insert the words 
“shall agree to equitably share the total cost of constructing the joint- 
use facilities and as a part of its share”’ 

3. In lines 1 and 19, on page 6, substitute the word “equitable” for 
the word ‘‘appropriate’’. 

The sentence beginning at line 12, on page 2, indicates that the 
costs of the joint-use facilities should be apportioned between the 
United States and the State on an equitable basis. The amendments 
suggested above are designed, first, to rephrase the language of that 
sentence to make it clearer without changing its meaning in this 
respect and, second, to make the other provisions consistent with that 
sentence. 

In addition, we suggest that on page 8, in line 20, between the 
comma and the word ‘‘the” which follows, there be inserted the words 
“as amended,” to take cognizance of the recently enacted amend- 
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ments; to the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (Public Law 85-624, 
85th Cong.). 

The data called for by Public Law 801, 84th Congress, are attached 
for your information. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. However, that 
Bureau has requested that your committee be advised that it would 
recommend that the provisions of S. 44 be modified to provide for 
treating the cost of minimum basic recreational facilities as part of 
the overall Federal cost to be allocated to the major purposes of the 
project subject to the cost-sharing or reimbursement requirements 
applicable to such purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Estimated additional man-years of civilian employment and expenditures for the 1st 
5 years of proposed new or expanded programs 
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LETTER FROM PHILLIP 8S. HUGHES, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Bureau oF THE BupcGeEt, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This is in reply to your letter of January 
19, 1959, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 44, a 
bill, to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct the San 
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Luis unit of the Central Valley project, California, to enter into an 
agreement with the State of California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other purposes. 

The bill would authorize Federal construction of the San Luis 
irrigation development in California, and would permit participation 
by the State of California in the financing, construction, and operation 
of the project under a partnership arrangement. 

Section 5 of the bill would authorize Federal construction of mini- 
mum basic recreational facilities on a nonreimbursable basis. We 
believe that the costs of such facilities should be treated as part of 
the overall Federal costs and allocated to the major purposes of the 
project subject to the cost-sharing or reimbursement requirements 
applicable to such purposes. Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget 
would recommend that the bill be amended to delete the last sentence 
of section 5. 

Subject to modification of the bill as indicated above, the Bureau 
of the Budget would recommend enactment of S. 44. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu S. Hucues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 








APPENDIX 





(The following colloquy at an executive session of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on March 24, 1959, was ordered 
to be printed as an appendix to the committee report on S. 44, to 
authorize the San Luis unit, Central Valley project, California:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


Senator ANpEeRsoN. Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to a third bill, 
which is S. 44, to authorize the San Luis unit, Central Valley project, 
California, I guess we should allow Senator Kuchel to speak abet 

I do want to say for myself that the San Luis unit is one which I 
had the privilege of carefully inspecting because it involved a total 
of $290 million as a Federal undertaking alone, and, if combined with 
the State project, involved a total of $480 million. I thought a 
project that ran nearly half a billion dollars was one I wanted to see 
myself, if I could do so. 

I have been not only all over the area where the canals are to be 
constructed but I have gone to the Tracy pumping plant. I have 
followed the Delta-Mendota Canal up to the spot where water will 
be taken from it and put into a lift that would raise it up into the 
San Luis Dam and Reservoir. I have flown around the area of the 
San Luis Reservoir and then returned and followed the canal line 
on down into the area which would eventually take the water probably 
down to Los Angeles if the large State project is constructed, or perhaps 
into the Kern County area or something of that nature. 

But at least I can say I have been over the project. I want to put 
into the record that I endorse the project strongly, that I completely 
endorse this bill, and that I hope it may be reported to the Senate as 
unanimously by this committee this year as it was last year. 

It passed the Senate last year after some discussion. It is a better 
project this year than it was last year because every year you delay 
the construction of works of this nature, the more desperate the 
situation becomes as to certain additional works that may be con- 
structed in the future. 

. I am referring, for example, to the groups who were represented 
ere. 

It is a strange thing for a person, like me from an area that is devoid 
of water in certain spots to find a State like California that has got 
too much of it in spots. Under this situation, it needs to bring the 
water up and put it into a large reservoir and then possibly take it 
out of the other end of that reservoir and pour it down into another 
area for use on the lands that are involved in that irrigation project. 

This is a sample of intelligent planning on the part of the Federal 
Government plus, I think, good planning on the part of the State of 
California. 
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I use the word “good” only because California has not yet com- 
pletely joined in this San Luis project. When it does and takes its 
share of it, I think it will be an extremely fine project. 

I am happy, of course, to yield to my good friend from California 
who, with Senator Engle, has worked hard to bring out a bill on which 
the State of California finds itself in general agreement. 

I would like the record to show that, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, I would commend the two 
California Senators who put in a lot of time on this bill, and helped us 
by avoiding a fight over the distribution of this water by putting in 
language that I think is satisfactory to all concerned. 

Senator Kuchel, I am glad to give you the floor. 

Senator Kucnet. Once again I am grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico for the monumental assistance he has given 
to the people of California in an attempt to make progress and to 
solve this continuing basic problem of water. 

Senator AnpreRSON. I wonder if I could be excused because there 
may be discussion of the amendments and I would like to be reported, 
Mr. Chairman, as voting in favor of all these amendments. I hope 
that there will go into the record this language with an explanation 
of why it is going in, and I would like very much to be recorded as 
voting in favor of the bill, if I may, on the final report. 

Mr. Lrneweaver. You mean the amendments in the committee 
print? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. And no others? 

Senator ANpEeRsON. No others. 

I think, for the record, I had better say what my problem has been. 

[ would like to see the project developed so that the State can join 
with it. Therefore, I would like to see the dam, when the first con- 
struction is done on it, built so it later could fit into the State plan 
and the reservoir have a capacity of 2,100,000 acre-feet of storage 
rather than 1 million acre-feet of storage as planned for the San Luis 
unit alone. But I would not want to commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to build a big dam unless the State of California was going to 
put up its share. 


QUESTION BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Senator O’Manoney. Are those figures to be in the report? 

Senator ANDERSON. The report is going to be worked out to show 
that the bill authorizes a $290 million project, which includes 
$10,800,000 for the basis for enlargement of the foundations and foot- 
ings for the dam. That is what the Bureau of Reclamation recom- 
mended, and that is what I think this committee would be wise 
to do. 

There is no disagreement between Senator Kuchel and myself. 
The only misunderstanding was as to language. I believe the best 
way to clarify the language is by the report. 

I might say to the Senator from W yoming I hope he takes a good 
look at the report, too, because it is going to be shown by Senator 
Kuchel to Senator Allott. I made a commitment to Senator Allott 
that he would have a chance to look at the language. It is going to 
be seen by Senator Bible, and I would be very happy if the Senator 
from Wyoming would take a look at it also. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Senator O’MaAnonery. I notice that on page 2, lines 17 and 18, the 
amendment contains the alternative language which was suggested by 
Senator Kuchel at the last meeting when this was discussed, by sub- 
stituting for ‘the joint-use facilities” the words “‘the joint-use facilities 
consisting of the dam and reservoir shall be constructed and its joint- 
use facilities may be constructed so as to permit future expansion.” 

That seems to meet all the objections that were raised at that time. 

Senator ANDERSON. I surely appreciate that statement from the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Senator O’Manonry. But I notice this is the Committee Print No. 
1. The print we had at our last meeting showed amendments. So 
is this not Committee Print No. 2? 

Senator ANDERSON. This is the same text, I think. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 


Senator Kucne.t. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank also my good 
friend, the able senior Senator from Wyoming, for participating in the 
hearings and in helping to eliminate the question which arose when 
we did have the hearings a couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, in effect, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct the San Luis unit of the Central Valley project. 
That unit is to become an integral part of the Central Valley project, 
which is a Federal reclamation project operating in the two great 
valleys of California. Meanwhile, the people of the State, through 
their State government, have gone forward in the development of 
plans for a series of water projects to be developed and built by the 
State to bring supplemental water to those areas which need it by 
reason of the tremendous increase in population in my State. 

The State water plan, as conceived by the State government, is an 
$11 billion undertaking. A portion of the State water plan is termed 
the Feather River project. In a word, a State project by which 
supplemental northern water would be transported over the moun- 
tains or around the coastline of Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties 
into all the areas of southern California, to be used in the main, of 
course, for supplying supplemental water for people and for industry 
as well as for agriculture. 

These two great projects, one a Federal project and one a State 
project, would cross at the San Luis Reservoir site. Here is one 
instance where the Supreme Being saw fit to place in the mountains 
at San Luis an admirable site for a storage reservoir. 

Thus, working together, the people representing the State and the 
people representing the Federal Government conceived the idea of an 
integrated reservoir which would supply storage needs for both the 
Federal reclamation project and the State project. 

Thus, as has been previously suggested te the Senators from New 
Mexico and Wyoming, this legislation would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct a dam of the size necessary for the Federal 
project but upon a foundation large enough and strong enough to 
permit subsequent enlargement so that the State, paying for that 
enlargement, would be able to utilize the storage reservoir as a part 
of the Feather River project when it comes into being. 
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Senator Brste. What is the date by which they must meet that 
agreement? 

Senator Kucuex. The bill provides that the agreement must be 
reached by the Ist day of January 1962. In the interim period of 
time a general election will have been held. The State legislature 
now is in its general session. 

The Governor of California, appearing and testifying in favor of 
the legislation here before us, indicated that he had complete optimism 
that the legislature would proceed with the required State legislation 
to implement this bill. Beyond that he expects the State to pass such 
legislation as would require ‘the people’s approval to raise those moneys 
by a bond issue which would be necessary to carry on the Feather 
River project. 

In connection with the statement I made just a moment ago about 
the Secretary’s authority to construct this dam and to construct it in 
a fashion to permit subsequent enlargement, I would like to read the 
letter of Assistant Secretary of the Interior Aandahl, which wasre- 
ceived by the committee at the committee’s request: 

‘Dear Senator ANDERSON: The language of Committee Print 
No. 1 on S. 44 in lines 17 to 20, page 2, provides that the San Luis 
Dam and Reservoir shall be constructed so as to permit future ex- 
pansion. We assume this language applies to enlargement to accom- 
modate the State plan rather than an enlarged Federal project. 

“T am informed by the Bureau of Reclamation, and I agree, that 
in the event the Bureau of Reclamation so constructs the San Luis 
Dam, the provisions to permit future expansion will be generally as 
follows: 

“1. Installation of outlet works in the initial structure of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate ultimate use, 

“2. Acquisition of lands and rights-of-way to elevations ample to 
accommodate the 2,100,000 acre-foot reservoir, and 

“3. Construction of those elements of the dam, such as the cutoff 
trench and the impervious core that would be extremely difficult and 
costly to modify later, to specifications that would serve the larger 
dam structure. 

“T am advised further by the Bureau that if provision were to be 
made for enlargement the main structure would not be constructed 
initially to the base width necessary for the higher dam. Several 
minor saddle dams would also be involved in construction of a 1 million 
acre-foot reservoir. These would be constructed in the most eco- 
nomical manner to permit their later enlargement.” 

I want, of course, that that be made a part of the report at this 
oint so that the intent by which this legislation would be considered 
ere and, I hope in the Congress generally, would be clear and un- 

mistakable. 

The bill thus provides for a contract to be entered into with the 
State under which the dam to a capacity of 2,100,000 acre-feet would 
be constructed. It provides for the transfer of title of the necessary 
real property interests from the State to the Federal Government, 
and it has adequate and reasonable provision for operation of the 
reservoir. 

This, Mr. Chairman, represents, I think, an admirable type of co- 
operation between the two levels of government, Federal and State. 
It provides for an equitable cost sharing between them. It also pro- 
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vides that if the State were to be unable to come into any agreement, 
then the Secretary, as a Federal project alone, would commence con- 
struction of the project, but in no event should such construction 
commence until 90 days after the Secretary has reported to the 
Congress. 

This legislation has been approved by the Department of the 
Interior, the Budget Bureau, the Governor of California and, in es- 
sence, by this committee and by the Senate last year. 

I want to say very frankly that, in my judgment, the reason that 
this long overdue legislation has not previously been written into law 
by the Congress has been because of a sectional dispute, sometimes 
bitter, between people in the north of my State and people in the 
south. But I am delighted to tell you that, as a result of a series of 
conferences in which I participated last week or the week before last, 
the people representing the various sections of the State have agreed 
to urge, on a unanimous basis, favorable consideration of this legis- 
lation by the Congress. 

Two more things ought to be mentioned. 

An amendment was proposed by both the Senators from California, 
which is in the bill now before us, to make crystal clear that reclama- 
tion law will apply to all waters flowing from San Luis Dam which 
serve the Federal Central Valley project, and, further, that State law 
and State law alone shall govern the use to which the waters may be 
put which flow from the San Luis Dam into the State system. 

One more thing. 

As Senator Anderson suggested, the bill also authorizes the Secretary 
to provide supplemental water service to the lands and municipalities 
in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties. 

I recall with pleasure that my friend from Idaho, the able junior 
Senator from that State, matriculated at Stanford. That area, he 
will recall, is in exceedingly dire stiaits now from the standpoint of 
supplemental water, and this would recognize that responsibility. 
It would further provide, however, that no construction of such 
additional facilities should be undertaken until feasibility has been 
determined, and, beyond that, that the Governor of California shall 
have notified the Department of the Interior that the State approves 
such works of construction. 

Aside from those amendments which I have commented on, Mr. 
Chairman, the balance of the amendments, I think I may say in all 
truthfulness, are technical in character where they differ from the 
bill as it was approved last year. 


QUESTION BY SENATOR BIBLE 


Senator Bratz. The overall cost of the project is $290 million; is 
that correct? 

Senator Kucuex. The overall cost to the Federal Government 
would be approximately $290 million, and that would be the ceiling 
which would be placed on this present legislation. 

Senator Brsie. Does that include the larger cost for the footings? 

Senator Kucuet. Yes; it does. 

Senator Brste. That is an additional $10 million, the footings for 
a larger dam? 
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Senator Kucuet. Yes; in round figures. $10,814,000; almost 
$11 million for the footings and other facilities of the dem. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Senator Kuchel, you may desire to state that 
should the State and the Federal Bureau of Reclamation work out 
this joint contract, the cost to the Federal Government would probably 
be reduced to $250 million. 

Senator Kucuet. And is that included in your memorandum of 
yesterday, Goodrich? 

Mr. Lineweaver. No, sir; but it was stated at the hearing. 

Senator Kucuex. By the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Linaweaver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuerx. Yes, that is important, and I thank you for it. 


FURTHER QUESTION BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Senator O’Manoney. May I ask you, Senator, if this letter of 
Secretary Aandahl, dated March 24, 19: 59, which you have just read 
into the record, was written on the basis of this document which we 
call Committee Print No. 1? This is the precise one that he had 
before him? 

The reason I ask that question is because in the opening sentence 
it is not altogether clear that he is referring to this specific amendment. 

Senator Kucuet. I will answer that, Senator, unequivocally. That 
is, however, the fact. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I thought. 

Then it is your unde rstanding that these subparagraphs in Secretary 
Aandahl’s letter, labeled “1, 2, and 3,” constitute the type of dam 
and reservoir construction which is meant by the amendatory lan- 
guage “the joint-use facilities consisting of the dam and reservoir 
shall be constructed”? 

Senator Kucuet, It is, without any reservation at all. 

Senator O’Manonery. And then I notice from the remaining phrase 
of that opening part, the new sentence reads as follows: “and other 
joint-use facilities may be constructed so as to * * *.” 

Now the use of the word “may” there has been follow ed, I assume, 
because the construction of these other joint-use facilities is dependent 
upon the agreement with the State. 

Senator Kucuri. The Senator is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then in line 23 of page 2 there is amendatory 
language consisting of the words “or the joint-use facilities,” and it 
says: “or the joint-use facilities shall be constructed initially to the 
capacities necessary to serve both the Federal San Luis unit service 
area and the State’s service area as hereinafter provided.” 

The words “hereinafter provided” are amendatory words? 

Senator Kucug.. Yes, indeed. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that, likewise, is intended to make it 
clear that the obligation of the Federal Government to build these 


additional joint-use facilities is dependent on the agreement with the 
State? 


Senator Kucuat. Precisely. 
Senator O’Manoney. Then on page 4 there is no amendment, but 
there is a proviso beginning in line 19 which reads as follows: “Pro 
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vided, That, if the Secretary so determines,””— that is to say that he 
determines that the prospects for agreement with the State are not rea- 
sonably firm—‘‘he shall report thereon to the Congress and shall not 
commence construction for ninety calendar days from the date of his 
report (which ninety days, however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the Senate is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than three days).”’ 

There appears to be no language to indicate why that 90-day 
calendar period is provided. Is it the intention to give to Congress 
90 days in which to reexamine the matter and the failure of the State 
to enter into a joint contract? 

Senator Kucuet. I will say “Yes,” but I will say more than that. 

This is, without any question of a doubt, an authorization for the 
construction of the San Luis unit as an integral part of the Central 
Valley project. It is the hope and it is the belief of those who sponsor 
the bill that the State will join in the development, and that the San 
Luis will be an integrated reservoir of twice the capacity which the 
Federal construction alone would envisage. 

The 90-day provision was added a year ago in an attempt to indi- 
cate to the people in the House of Representatives the desire on the 
part of the sponsors of this legislation in the Senate a fairness in which 
that additional period would be given for any activity by Congress 
which Congress might deem appropriate. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would that include a decision not to proceed 
because the State had not made the contract? 

Senator Kucue. By repeal legislation; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, ‘that is the intention of it? 

Senator Kucue.. Precisely. 

Senator O’Manoney. And on page 5, line 16, of Committee Print 
No. 1, the word “‘it’’ refers to the State, does it not? ‘* * * it shall 
have an irrevocable right to enlarge or modify such facilities at any 
eT 

Senator Kucuet, Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then why is the word “unduly” inserted in 
line 21? “Provided, That the performance of such work by the State, 
after approval of its plans by the Secretary, shall be so carried on as 
not to interfere unduly with the operation * * *.” 

That is an amendment, that word “unduly”? 

Senator Kucueu. Yes, and I think that was recommended so that, 
while it is clear, I think, that any such performance of work would to 
some extent, however minor, interfere with the operation, that it was 
not that minor interference which the Congress wished to disregard, 
but, rather-——— 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have a statement to that effect in 
the report? 

Senator Kucnet. At this point, Mr. Lineweaver, may I suggest, 
so there will be no misunderstanding, in answer to the question of the 
Senator from Wyoming, that we indicate why the word “unduly” 
page 5, line 21 was put in there along the lines indicated. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. The word “unduly” was suggested in 
order to protect the Federal operations. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, Senator. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


Senator Cxurcn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say it was m 
pleasure to sit in on the meeting of the subcommittee at the time this 
a was explored last week, to hear the many witnesses that the 
State of California brought to Washington to testify. I was ve 
much impressed at the time with the excellence of the project, wit 
the example it gives of the possibility of effective collaboration between 
the State government and the Federal Government, and also with the 
probing questions that were addressed to the text of the bill by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyoming. I think he rendered a 
very real service in strengthening the language, in clarifying points 
that were obscure and subject to serious question, and that his work 
is en in the final text as it appears before the whole committee 
today. 

I commend him for that and also the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia for the excellent summation he has given the committee. 

I think it is a very worthy project, and I would like to move that 
the committee report it out favorably. 

Senator Kucuet. I gratefully appreciate what my friend has said, 
and I want to join with him in his comments with respect to my 
friend from Wyoming because he did perform an invaluable service. 
Beyond that let me say this is an example, I think, of where partner- 
ship between two public agencies represents a real opportunity for 
progress and a real example which I hope will be followed in other 
instances. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it stands a very, very fine chance of 
establishing a very fine precedent. 

Senator Kucuet. Once again I think my friend from Wyoming. 

Let me second the motion, and, in doing so, say that I look forward, 
to the help of you gentlemen on the floor. The bill did pass a year ago. 
I would like to see it pass again, and then, more important, I would 
like and hope that this time it might pass the House of Representatives. 

Senator CarRo.. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Church mentioned the hearings of last week or the week 
before. 

Is there ample testimony in the record, in our reports? This is a 
large sum of money, and I think it would be wise for us to have the 
testimony of last week, or, if necessary, incorporate the testimony 
from other hearings. 

Do you think there is adequate testimony in the testimony now? 

Senator Kucuet. Yes, I do, although we have copies of the hear- 
ings of last year available which were incorporated in our proceedings 
by reference. I think a fairly clear picture was developed in our 
hearings this year. 

Mr. Lineweaver. May I just, for Senator Carroll’s information, 
say that the previous hearings—last vear and the year before—were 
incorporated in the record last week by reference, so that the com- 
mittee has the complete story. 

Senator Kucuet. May I ask unanimous consent that in the report 
of S. 44 there be included the colloquy which occurred this morning 
between the Senator from New Mexico, the Senator from Wyoming, 
the Senator from Idaho, the Senator from Colorado, and the Senator 
from California? 
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The CuartrMaN. It is so ordered. 

You have heard the motion. Those in favor of reporting S. 44 
signify by saying ‘‘Aye?” 

Opposed? 

The “Ayes” have it, and it is reported unanimously with the 
amendments. 

Senator Kuchel will make the report. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the request 
of the Senator from California for inclusion in the report covers the 
interrogation of the Senator by me also. 

Senator Kucuet. Oh, yes; let us be a little liberal on that. 

The CuatrMan. The entire colloquy will be printed as an appendix 
to the report on S. 44. 

O 
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NAVAJO IRRIGATION AND SAN JUAN-CHAMA PROJECTS, 
NEW MEXICO 


Aprit 8, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 72] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 72) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Navajo Indian irrigation project 
and the initial siage of the San Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects of the ¢ ‘olorado River storage project, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report fav orably thereon without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


Text OF THE BILL 


The text of S. 72 is as follows: 


That, for the purposes of furnishing water for irrigation or 
irrigable and arable lands, municipal, domestic and indus- 
trial uses (and for other beneficial purposes), providing rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife benefits, controlling silt, the 
Congress hereby approves as participating projects of the 
Colorado River storage project the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project, New Mexico, ae the San Juan-Chama project, 
Colorado-New Mexico. Principal engineering works of 
the Navajo Indian irrigation project shall be a main gravity 
canal, tunnels, siphons, pumps, and powerplants for project 
purposes, laterals, drains, distribution systems and related 
works. The San Juan-Chama project facilities shall be com- 
rised principally of regulating and storage reservoirs, col- 
potieh, diversion and conveyance systems, and associated 
works. 


59002°—59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2——-22 
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The Navajo Indian irrigation project and the San Juan- 
Chama project herein approved are substantially those de- 
scribed in the proposed coordinated report of the Acting 
Commissioner of Reclamation and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, approved and adopted by the Secretary of the 
Interior on October 16, 1957. 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of April 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 105), the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to construct, operate, and maintain the Navajo Indian irri- 
gation project for the principal purpose of furnishing irriga- 
tion water to approximately one hundred and ten thousand 
six hundred and thirty acres of land, said project to have an 
average annual diversion of five hundred and eight thousand 
acre-feet of water, the repayment of the costs of construction 
thereof to be in accordance with the provisions of said Act of 
April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), including, but not limited to, 
section 4(d) thereof. 

Src. 3. (a) In order to provide for the most economical 
development of the Navajo Indian irrigation project, the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to declare by publication in the Federal Register that the 
United States of America holds in trust for the Navajo Tribe 
of Indians any legal subdivisions or unsurveyed tracts of 
federally owned land outside the present boundary of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in New Mexico in townships 28 
and 29 north, ranges 10 and 11 west, and townships 27 and 
28 north, ranges 12 and 13 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, susceptible to irrigation as part of the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project or necessary for location of any of 
the works or canals of such project: Provided, however, That 
no such legal subdivision or unsurveved tract shall be so 
declared to be held in trust by the United States for the 
Navajo Tribe until the Navajo Tribe shall have paid the 
United States the full appraised value thereof: And provided 
further, That in making appraisals of such lands the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall consider their values as of the date 
of approval of this Act, excluding therefrom the value of 
minerals subject to leasing _— the Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 181-286), and such leasable 
minerals shall not be held. in trust for the Navajo Tribe 
and shall continue to be subject to leasing under the Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended, after the lands contain- 
ing them have been declared to be held in trust by the 
United States for the Navajo Tribe. 

(b) The Navajo Tribe is hereby authorized to convey to 
the United States, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
directed to accept on behalf of the United States, title to 
any land or interest in land within the above-described 
townships, susceptible to irrigation as part of the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project or necessary for location of any of 
the works or canals of such project, acquired in fee simple by 
the Navajo Tribe, and after such conveyance said land or 
interest in land shall be held in trust by the United States 
for the Navajo Tribe as a part of the Navajo Indian Irrigation 
project. 
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(c) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to acquire by purchase, exchange, or condemna- 
tion any other land or interest in land within the townships 
above described susceptible to irrigation as part of the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project or necessary for location of any of 
the works or canals of such project. After such acquisition, 
said lands or interest in lands shall be held by the United 
States in trust for the Navajo Tribe of Indians and the price 
of such lands or interest in lands or of the land given in 
exchange therefor by the United States shall be charged to 
funds of the Navajo Tribe of Indians on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. In developing the Navajo Indian irrigation project, 
the Secretary is authorized to provide capacity for munic ipal 
and industrial water supplies or miscellaneous purposes 
over and above the diversion requirements for irrigation 
stated in section 2 of this Act. But such additional capacity 
shall not be constructed and no appropriation of funds for 
such construction shall be made unless, prior thereto, con- 
tracts have been executed which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, provide satisfactory assurance of repayment of 
all costs properly allocated to the purposes aforesaid with 
interest as provided by law. 

Sec. 5. Payment of operation and maintenance charges 
of the irrigation features of the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect shall be in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 582, 583), as amended by the 
Act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 867): Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior in his discretion may transfer to the 
Navajo Tribe of Indians the care, operation, and mainte- 
nance of all or any part of the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect works, subject to such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, and, in such event, the Secretary may transfer to 
the Navajo Tribe title to movable property necessary to the 
operation and maintenance of project works. 

Sec. 6. (a) Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of April 
11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct, operate, and maintain an initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project, Colorado-New Mexico, 
for the principal purposes of furnishing water supplies to 
approximately thirty-nine thousand three hundred acres of 
land in Cerro, Taos, Llano, and Pojoaque tributary irrigation 
units in the Rio Grande Basin, aus eighty-one thousand 
six hundred acres of land in the existing Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy District, and municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial uses, and providing recreation and fish and wildlife 
benefits, said initial stage to have an average annual diversion 
of one hundred and ten thousand acre-feet of water. Prin- 
cipal engineering works of the initial stage development, in- 
volving three major elements, shall include diversion dams 
and conduits, storage and regulation facilities at the Heron 
Numbered 4 Reservoir site and enlargement of outlet works 
of the existing El Vado Dam, and water use facilities con- 
sisting of reservoirs, dams, canals, lateral and drainage sys- 
tems, and associated works and appurtenances. The con- 
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struction of recreation facilities at the Nambe Reservoir 
shall be contingent upon the Secretary’s making appropriate 
arrangements with the governing body of the Nambe Pueblo 
for the operation and maintenance of such facilities, and the 
construction of recreation facilities at the Heron Numbered 
4, Valdez, and Indian Camp Reservoirs shall be contingent 
upon the Secretary’s making appropriate arrangements with 

a State or local agency or organization for the operation and 
maintenance of those facilities: Provided, That— 

(i) all works of the project, both in its initial stage 
and in its final development, shall be constructed so as 
to permit compliance physically with all provisions of 
the Rio Grande compact, and all such works shall be 
operated at all times in conformity with the Rio Grande 
compact; 

(ii) the amount of water diverted in the Rio Grande 
Basin for uses served by the San Juan-Chama project 
shall be limited in any calendar year to the amount of 
imported water available to such uses from importation 
to and storage in the Rio Grande Basin in that year; 

(ii) details to project operation essential to the ac- 
counting of diverted San Juan and Rio Grande flows 
shall be cooperatively developed through the joint 
efforts of the Rio Grande Compact Commission, the 
appropriate agencies of the United States and of the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, and the 
various project entities. In this connection the States 
of Texas and New Mexico shall agree, within a reason- 
able time, on a system of gaging devices and measure- 
ments to secure data necessary to determine the present 
effects of tributary irrigation, as well as present river 
channel losses: Provided, That if the State of Texas 
shall require, as a precedent to such agreement, gaging 
devices and measurements in addition to or different 
from those considered by the Department of the Interior 
and the State of New Mexico to be necessary to this 
determination, the State of Texas shall pay one-half of 
all costs of constructing and operating such additional 
or different devices and making such additional or 
different measurements which are not borne by the 
United States. The results of the action required by this 
subsection shall be incorporated in a written report 
transmitted to the States of Colorado, Texas, and New 
Mexico for comment in the manner provided in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, before any appropriation 
shall be made for project construction. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to construct the tunnel and conduit works of the initial stage 
of the San Juan-Chama project with sufficient capacity for 
future diversion of an average of two hundred and thirty- 
five thousand acre-feet per annum, and to recognize the cost 
of providing such additional capacity as a deferred obliga- 
tion to be paid at such time as the additional capacity may 
be required. 
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Src. 7. (a) No person shall have or be entitled to have 
the use for any purpose, including uses under the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project and the initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project authorized by sections 2 and 6(a) of this 
Act, of water stored in Navajo Reservoir or of any other 
waters of the San Juan River and its tributaries originating 
above Navajo Reservoir to the use of which the United States 
is entitled, except under contract satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior and conforming to the provisions of this Act. 
Such contracts, which, in the case of water for Indian uses, 
shall be executed with the Navajo Tribe, shall make provision, 
in any year in which the Secretary anticipates a shortage 
taking into account both the prospective runoff originating 
above Navajo Reservoir and the available water in storage in 
Navajo Reservoir, for a sharing of the available water in the 
following manner: The prospective runoff shall be appor- 
tioned between the contractors diverting above and those di- 
verting at or below Navajo Reservoir in the proportion that 
the total normal diversion requirement of each group bears to 
the total of all normal diversion requirements. In the case of 
contractors diverting above Navajo Reservoir, each such con- 
tract shall provide for a sharing of the runoff apportioned to 
said group in the same proportion as the normal diversion re- 
quirement under said contract bears to the total normal diver- 
sion requirements of all such contracts that have been made 
hereunder: Provided, That for any year in which the foregoing 
sharing procedure either would apportion to any contractor 
diverting above Navajo Reservoir an amount in excess of the 
runoff anticipated to be physically available at the point of his 
diversion, or would result in no water being available to one 
or more such contractors, the runoff apportioned to said group 
shall be reapportioned as near as may be among the con- 
tractors diverting above Navajo Reservoir in the proportion 
that the normal diversion requirements of each bears to the 
total normal diversion requirements of the group. In the 
case of contractors diverting from or below Navajo Reservoir, 
each such contract shall provide for a sharing of the remaining 
runoff together with the available storage in the same pro- 
portion as the normal diversion requirement under said con- 
tract bears to the toral normal diversion requirements under 
all such contracts that have been made hereunder. 

The Secretary shall not enter into contracts beyond a 
total amount of water that, in his judgment, in the event of 
shortage will result in a reasonable amount. being available 
for the diversion requirements for the Navajo Indian irri- 
gation project and the initial stage of the San Juan-Chama 
project as specified in sections 2 and 6(a) of this Act. 

(b) In the event contracts are entered into for delivery 
from storage in Navajo Reservoir of water not covered by 
subsection (a) of this section, such contracts shall be sub- 
ject to the same provision for sharing of available water 
supply in the event of shortage as in the case of contracts 


required to be made pursuant to subparagraph (a) of this 
section. 


5 
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(c) This section shall not be applicable to the water re- 
quirements of the existing Fruitland, Hogback, Cuadi, and 
Cambridge Indian irrigation projects, nor to the water re- 
quired in connection with the extension of the irrigated acre- 
ages of the Fruitland and Hogback Indian irrigation projects 
in a total amount of approximately eleven thousand acres. 

Sec. 8. Section 12 of the Act of April 11, 1956, 70 Stat. 
105, shall not apply to the works authorized by this Act. 
There are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
funds as may be required to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, but not to exceed $221,000,000 (January 1958 prices) 
plus such amounts, if any, as may be required by reason of 
changes in construction costs as indicated by engineering 
cost indexes applicable to the types of construction involved 
therein and, in addition thereto, such sums as may be re- 
quired to operate and maintain the projects. 

Sec. 9. The Act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105) is hereby 
amended as follows: (i) In section 1, subsection (2), after 
“Central Utah (initial phase)” delete the colon and insert 
in lieu thereof a comma; (ii) in section 5, subsection (e) in 
the phrase “herein or hereinafter authorized” delete the 
word “hereinafter” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“hereafter”; (iii) in section 7 in the phrase “and any con- 
tract lawfully entered unto under said Compacts and Acts” 
delete the word ‘‘unto” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
‘fnto”’. 

Sponsors OF MEASURE 


S. 72 is sponsored by Senator Anderson, of New Mexico, for himself 
and his colleague from New Mexico, Mr. Chavez. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


S. 72 is identical with S. 3648 reported by this committee on August 
5, 1958 (Rept. No. 2198) and passed by the Senate on August 15, 1958. 

The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation held hearings on 
S. 72 on March 16,1959. At that time the printed copies of the hear- 
ing held July 9-10, 1958, on S. 3648 and Report No. 2198 were in- 
corporated in the record by reference. 

Report No. 2198 contains a full explanation of S. 3648 section by 
section and, therefore, this analysis is not repeated in full in this 
presentation. 


INTERESTS OF COLORADO AND OTHER STATES PROTECTED 


The committee inquired particularly as to the protection of the 
interests of Colorado, Texas, California, and other states of the Colo- 
rado River Basin that might be affected by the development of the 
Navajo irrigation project and the San Juan-Chama diversion (initial 
phase) proposed to be authorized by S. 72. 

At the hearing on March 16, new testimony was directed at the 
effect of these developments on the proposed Animas-La Plata project 
in Colorado and New Mexico. The committee is satisfied that there 
in sufficient water from the Colorado River system available to the 
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States of Colorado and New Mexico to serve the Animas-La Plata 
project after consideration for the requirements of the Navajo Indian 
irrigation and the first phase of the San Juan-Chama diversion. No 
contradictory testimony was received. On the other hand, the view 
of the committee is confirmed by the testimony of the State engineer 
of New Mexico and correspondence between the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and the Department of 
the Interior. 


CLARIFICATION OF PARAGRAPHS OF Report No. 2198 


For the purpose of clarification, the fifth paragraph on page 8 of 
report 2198 should read: 


A proviso as an amendment sets forth stream gaging de- 
tails to be agreed upon by the States of New Mexico and 
Texas. 

The last full paragraph on page 10 of Report No. 2198 should read: 


Similarly, the representations of the State of Texas, which 
is not a party to the Colorado River compacts, were con- 
sidered and the committee finds that interests of the State 
in the flows of the Rio Grande are adequately protected by 
the proposed agreement among the States of New Mexico 
and Texas, set forth in amendment inserted as 6 (i), (ii), 
and (iil). 


The State of Colorado is not a party to the agreements between 
the States of Texas and New Mexico, and was inadvertently included 
in the paragraphs cited in Report No. 2198. 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


In recommending that S. 72 do pass, the committee reiterates the 
eight findings of fact summarized on pages 6 and 7 of Report No. 
2198, as follows: 


1. That the Navajo Indian irrigation project and the San 
Juan-Chama diversion project (initial phase) have economic 
and engineering feasibility to the extent that justifies their 
construction, operation, and maintenance as participating 

rojects of the Colorado River storage project authorized 
y the act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105). 

2. That the Navajo Indian irrigation and San Juan- 
Chama diversion projects will furnish water for irrigation of 
irrigable and arable lands, municipal, domestic, and industrial 
uses, provide recreation, fish and wildlife benefits, control 
silt, and have other beneficial uses. 

3. That the 2 projects will directly and indirectly benefit 
more than one-half of the population of the State of New 
Mexico which by 1970 is expected to exceed 1 million persons. 

4. That the Navajo Indian irrigation project is a sound and 
logical development to utilize for irrigation, industrial, and 
municipal purposes waters of the San Juan River to be stored 
at Navajo Dam and Reservoir, now under construction and 
to be completed in 1963. In addition, the project will pro- 
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vide a livelihood directly and indirectly for approximately 
16,000 Navajo Indians through 110,000 acres of irrigated 
land, a substantial segment of the 80,000 members of the 
tribe, as well as supplemental municipal supplies for Farm- 
ington, Gallup, and other communities. 

5. That the combined average annual stream depletion of 
the two projects as proposed for authorization totaling 
362,300 acre-feet, together with existing and other author- 
ized uses, will keep New Mexico’s authorized draft on the 
Colorado River system well within the State’s average annual 
entitlement estimated at 838,000 acre-feet. 

6. That the initial phase of the San Juan-Chama diversion 
will assure means of providing water for irrigation, for exist- 
ing developments and urgently needed additional municipal 
and industrial supplies available for the city of Albuquerque 
and Defense installations. 

7. That the rights of all other States in the waters of the 
Colorado River system, in the Rio Grande, and all other 
affected streams are fully protected and that the two develop- 
ments proposed to be authorized impinge in no way on these 
rights of any State. In this connection, the committee con- 
sidered amendments proposed by the Colorado River Com- 
mission of California, and rejected same. 

8. That the authorizations of the Navajo irrigation and 
San Juan-Chama developments were contemplated when the 
Congress enacted the Colorado River Storage Act, approved 
by the President on April 11, 1956, provided economic and 
engineering feasibility was established. The feasibility is 
established by the approval and adoption by the Secretary of 
the Interior on October 16, 1957, of the coordinated report 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and Office of Indian Affairs. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Attention is called to the section-by-section analysis of S. 3648, as 
amended, appearing on pages 7 and 8 of Report No. 2198 which applies 
to the same material in S. 72. 


DeEscrRIPTION OF PrRoJects CovERED BY S. 72 


Description of the two projects recommended for authorization in 
S. 72 were submitted by the Office of Indian Affairs for the Navajo 
irrigation project and by the Bureau of Reclamation for the San 
Juan-Chama diversion. These descriptions are as follows: 


NAVAJO INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The plan of development for the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project in northwestern New Mexico is designed to provide 
approximately 17,000 Navajo Indians with an economy equal 
to the non-Indians by the development of 110,630 acres of 
irrigated land for the sole use of Navajo Indians by diverting 
annually 508,000 acre-feet of San Juan River water from 
storage in the Navajo Reservoir. 


~ 
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On the basis of January 1959 prices the estimated con- 
struction expenditure for the construction of the project 
facilities comprising outlet works, main supply canal and 
lateral distribution system, is about $135 million. The 
evaluated total annual benefits exceed the estimated annual 
costs in a ratio of about 1.6 to 1 for a 100-year period of 

| analysis and 1.3 to 1 for a 50-year period of analysis. 

| Under the provisions of Public Law 485, 84th Congress, 
2d session, authorizing the Colorado River storage project, 
the construction costs within the capability of the land to 

| repay are subject to the act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564), 

| and the construction costs beyond the capability of the land 
to repay are to be nonreimbursable. It is estimated that 
the repayment ability of the water users over a 50-year 
period would be approximately $21 million of the total con- 


struction cost. The remaining costs would be nonreimburs- 
able. 


In addition to irrigation service, it is contemplated that the Navajo 
project will provide supplemental municipal water for the city of 
Gallup and other cities or towns in the area. 


SAN JUAN-CHAMA PROJECT 


The ultimate plan of development for the San Juan- 
Chama project, Colorado-New Mexico, is designed to im- 
prove and stabilize the economy of the water deficient Rio 
Grande and Canadian Basins of New Mexico by providing 
supplemental water to meet rapidly increasing needs by 
means of an average annual diversion of 235,000 acre-feet 
of water from the upper tributaries of the San Juan River. 

On the basis of January 1959 prices, the estimated con- 
struction expenditure for the ultimate project facilities, 
comprised principally of regulating and storage reservoirs, 
collection, diversion, and conveyance systems and associated 
works, is about $149 million. The evaluated total annual 
benefits exceed the estimated annual costs in a ratio of 
about 1.7 to 1. 


Initial stage of development 


The plan recommended by the State of New Mexico for 

initial stage development and construction of the San Juan- 

Chama project, which is authorized by S. 72, contemplates 

an average annual diversion of about 110,000 acre feet from 

the San Juan River for utilization in the Rio Grande Basin 

in New Mexico. The water would be used for additional 

municipal and industrial water supply for the city of Albu- 

querque, and supplemental irrigation of 39,300 acres of land 

in Cerro, Taos, Llano, and Pojoaque tributary irrigation units 

| and 81,600 acres in the existing Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District. 

The estimated construction cost of the project features of 
| the initial stage, on the basis of January 1959 prices, is about 
$86 million, which includes $400,000 for minimum basic rec- 

reation facilities. Of those costs, reimbursable allocations of 
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about $53,400,000 are made tentatively to irrigation; 
$29,200,000 to municipal and industrial water supply; and 
$3 million to future uses. The recreation costs would be 
nonreimbursable. 

Irrigation water users probably would repay about $8 
million of the irrigation allocation under repayment con- 
tracts as provided by the Colorado River Storage Project 
Act of April 11, 1956. Costs allocated to irrigation in excess 
of the irrigators’ ability to repay would be paid from New 
Mexico’s apportionment of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
fund revenues as provided in that act. Costs allocated to 
municipal and industrial water supply, including interest 
during construction, would be repaid over a 50-year period 
with interest. Costs allocated to future uses, which involve 
the provision of excess capacity in the initial stage to permit 
later project expansion, would also be an obligation against 
New Mexico’s apportionment of revenues and repaid there- 
from if not otherwise collected as a result of subsequent 
allocations to the water users. 

The benefit-cost ratio of the initial stage development is 
1.26 to 1 for a 100-year period of analysis and 0.81 to 1 if 
direct benefits only are used in a 50-year period of analysis. 


COORDINATED REPORT APPROVED BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The committee calls attention to the comments on S. 3648 of the 
Department of the Interior under date of July 8, 1958, in a letter to 
Chairman Murray, printed at the conclusion of Report No. 2198, and 
to the letters of March 4, 1959, and March 9, 1959, from the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Secretary of the Interior, relating to S. 72. 

The feasibility of the engineering, economic and related phases of 
the Navajo Indian irrigation project and the San Juan-Chama diver- 
sion reaffirm the action of the Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
on October 16, 1957. On that date over his own signature, the Secre- 
tary approved and adopted the proposed coordinated report of the 
Office of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Reclamation with respect 
to the two developments dealt with in the pending legislation. 

The coordinated report approved and adopted by the Secretary 
followed years of thorough and intensive investigations by the com- 
petent engineers and economists of the two agencies responsible to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The committee respects the view of the Bureau of the Budget, as 
an arm of the President. Nevertheless, the Secretary of the Interior 
is charged directly by law with formulating data, reports, and recom- 
mendations on the basis of years of field investigations by trained 
personnel and review by competent superiors. Therefore, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that authorization at this time of the two 
projects as set forth in S. 72 is fully justified on the basis of the report 
“approved and adopted” by the Secretary of the Interior on October 
16, 1957, as modified with respect to minor details by the Department’s 
letter of July 8, 1958, signed by Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Fred G. Aandahl. 


“oS eS SS 
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ComMuUNIcATIONS WITH AND From Executive AGENCIES 
LETTER FROM SENATOR ANDERSON 


Marca 2, 1959. 
Hon. Witsur A. DexHeEIMeER, 


Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Commissioner: I am writing to confirm Goodrich Line- 
weaver’s telephone request to Mr. Bennett, made at my direction, for 
information I desire, as promptly as possible, regarding a conflict, if 
any, between the proposed Navajo Irrigation-San Juan-Chama (initial 
phase) in New Mexico, on the one hand, and the Animas-La Plata 
development in Colorado, including water for the city of Durango. 

The points on which information is desired are as follows: 

1. Definition of the Animas-La Plata project in Colorado. 

2. Where and how much water is required for Colorado area of 
Animas-La Plata project, including city of Durango? 

3. Where plans for or construction of Navajo irrigation and San 
Juan-Chama (initial phase) would conflict, if any, with plans for or 
construction of Animas-La Plata project in Colorado? 

4. If no conflict, please advise what objections Colorado interests 
have to Navajo wurigation-San Juan-Chama development in New 
Mexico? 

The views of the Bureau on the validity, if any, of objections by 
Colorado interests in view of the findings set forth in the coordinated 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation and Office of Indian Affairs on 
the New Mexico developments approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on October 16, 1957. 

I will appreciate a comprehensive reply to the points outlined by 
March 9, 1959. 

Sincerely, 
Cuinton P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 





RESPONSE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. Curnton P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator ANDERSON: Your letter of March 2, 1959, addressed 
to Commissioner Dexheimer, requests certain information on the rela- 
tionship of the proposed Animas-La Plata project to the proposed 
San Juan-Chama and Navajo Indian irrigation projects. The infor- 
mation you desire follows under the same numbering as contained in 
your letter. 
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(1) The Animas-La Plata project, insofar as it can be defined prior 
to completion of investigations, contemplates furnishing irrigation 
water to a total of about 86,600 acres. Of this total some 66,000 acres 
are in Colorado, divided about 45,900 acres new lands, 20,100 acres 
supplemental supply lands. In New Mexico the total acreage of 
20,600 is divided 15,100 new lands, 5,500 supplemental service lands. 
Consideration is also being given to supplying the city of Durango, 
Colo., with municipal water supply. Present thinking is this will 
require about 17,000 acre-feet of water per year. The Animas-La 
Plata project would obtain its water supply from the Animas River 
and the La Plata River. 

(2) Although final figures are not yet available as to exact water 
requirements, present computations indicate that the Colorado lands 
would be supplied by a diversion from the Animas River of about 
163,000 acre-feet and from the La Plata River with about 14,000 
acre-feet. The requirements for the city of Durango, as indicated 
above, are about 17,000 acre-feet. 

(3) There is no physical conflict between the plans proposed for 
the Navajo Indian irrigation project and San Juan-Chama project 
and those for the Animas-La Plata project. The San Juan-Chama 
and Navajo Indian irrigation projects are on the San Juan River 
watershed above the confluence of that river with the Animas River. 

(4) The position of some Colorado interests, as we understand it, 
is the fear that if the New Mexico projects on the San Juan River 
are constructed ahead of Animas-La Plata and with a water right 
prior to that which could be obtained for the New Mexico lands of 
the Animas-La Plata project, New Mexico might ultimately decide 
not to develop its lands in the Animas-La Plata project. They are 
concerned then that if the New Mexico lands are not included in the 
Animas-La Plata project, it is possible that the remaining project 
might not be feasible. The concern that New Mexico might take 
such a position arises over the question of the magnitude of the total 
amount which the upper basin ultimately may be permitted to use of 
the flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry. They reason that if, 
for some cause or other, such as inadequate total water supply or re- 
quirements on the upper basin for servicing the Mexican Treaty, the 
total depletion that the upper basin may make would be so much 
less than the 7,500,000 acre-feet apportioned by the Colorado River 
compact, that New Mexico would not be able to consume water be- 
yond that required by the San Juan-Chama-Navajo Indian irrigation 
projects and certain municipal uses. 

In regard to the expressed concern about feasibility of a diminished 
Animas-La Plata project, our investigations have not yet reached a 
point where a determination can be made. The concern over the pos- 
sibility that the upper basin may not be permitted to utilize the full 
amount apportioned to it under the Colorado River compact arises 
from certain compact interpretations and resultant water supply 
studies which this Department has not considered to be acceptable. 

The proposed coordinated report on the San Juan-Chama-Navajo 
Indian irrigation projects and the testimony presented to your sub- 
committee in the spring of 1958 were both based upon the assumption 
that the upper basin could utilize 7,500,000 acre-feet per year. Under 
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that type analysis it can be shown that with New Mexico’s share 
amounting to 838,000 acre-feet annually New Mexico would be able 
to develop all its presently foreseeable projects, utilizing waters of the 
San Juan River Basin, including the New Mexico portion of the 
Animas-La Plata project, with about 93,000 acre-feet remaining for 
other potential uses. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 





COMMENT OF DEPARTMENT ON S. 72 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: This responds to your request for the 
views of this Department on 5S. 72, a bill to authorize the See retary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Navajo Indian 
irrigation project and the initial stage of the San Juan-Chama project 
as participating projects of the Colorado River storage project, and 
for other purposes. 

This Department cannot now recommend that any action be taken 
with respect to this measure. 

The bill would approve the proposed Navajo Indian irrigation 
project and the San Juan-Chama project and would authorize the 
construction of the Navajo Indian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project. The proposed plan of develop- 
ment of these two projects was outlined in our report of July 8, 1958 
to your committee on S. 3648, 85th Congress, and need not be repeated 
here. 

As we informed your committee in that report, a proposed coordi- 
nated planning report on the Navajo Indian irrigation project _and 
the San Juan-Chama project has been prepared jointly by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
and has been approved and adopted by this Department. Copies 
have been sent to the affected States for review under the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 and the act of August 14, 1946, and to the inter- 
ested Federal agencies for review under existing law and interagency 
agreements. T ‘he processing of the report has not yet been completed. 
There ‘fore, we are not in a position to make any recommendation with 
respect to the enactment or provisions of the bill, and it is suggested 
that the committee may wish to defer action on authorizing legislation 
until the planning report has been submitted to the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDARL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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COMMENT OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ON S8. 72 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letter of January 
20, 1959, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 72, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Navajo Indian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project as participating projects of the 
Colorado River storage project, and for other purposes. 

The review of the proposed report of the Secretary of the Interior 
on the Navajo Indian irrigation project and the San Juan-Chama 
project under the procedures set forth in Executive Order No. 9384 
has not been completed. Until this review has been completed, the 
Bureau of the Budget has no basis for appraising the merits of S. 72. 

Accordingly the Bureau of the Budget would recommend that your 
committee defer action on S. 72 until a report has been submitted to 
the Congress in accordance with established procedures. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuture S. Huaues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO CONSTRUCT, 
OPERATE, AND MAINTAIN THE SPOKANE VALLEY PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON AND IDAHO, UNDER FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
LAWS 


Aprit 10, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Jackson, from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 994] 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 994) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal reclamation laws, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 


TEXT OF BILL 


The text of S. 994 is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
for the purpose of providing a supplemental and substituted 
irrigation water supply for the Spokane Valley project in 
Washington and Idaho and the rehabilitation of existing 
water service facilities, the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388 and Acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto) so far as the same are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, is authorized to construct, 
reconstruct, rehabilitate, operate, and maintain the facilities 
of the Spokane Valley project, Washington and Idaho, sub- 
stantially in accord with the physical plan set forth in the 
report of the Regional Director, Bureau of Reclamation, 
dated August 1956, as proposed and recommended by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation dated March 4, 1957, and 
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approved by the Secretary of the Interior on March 15, 1957. 

Sec. 2. Contracts to repay that portion of the cost of the 
Spokane Valley project which is allocated to irrigation and 
assigned to be repaid by irrigation-water users (exclusive of 
such portion of said cost as may be derived BS temporary 
water-supply contracts or from other sources) shall be en- 
tered into pursuant to subsection (d), section 9, of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), and may 
provide that the general repayment obligation, which in no 
event shall be less than $3,700,000, shall be spread in annual 
installments, which may be varied as to any required annual 
payment in the light of economic factors affecting the ability 
of the contracting organization to pay and of water-supply 
and water-requirement conditions but in number and 
amounts, satisfactory to the Secretary over a period of not 
more than fifty years, which period shall be exclusive of any 
permissible development period for any project unit or for 
any irrigation block if the project contract unit be divided 
into two or more irrigation blocks. Costs allocated to irri- 
gation in excess of the amount specified to be repaid by the 
irrigation-water users shall be returned to the reclamation 
fund, during a period of time which shall not exceed the 
period of repayment by the irrigation water users by more 
than ten years, from net revenues derived by the Secretary 
of the Interior from the disposition of power marketed 
through the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


SPONSORS OF THE BILL 


a bill is sponsored by the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), and his colleague (Mr. Magnuson). 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


S. 994 as reported favorably by the committee is identical with 
S. 2215, 85th Congress, which was passed by the Senate on May 21, 
1958. When the 85th Congress closed, a similar measure was pending 
before the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The committee is of the opinion that the views expressed in Senate 
Report 1522, dated May 6, 1958, are as sound today as when pre- 
sented to ths Senate last year. Senate Report 1522 is incorporated 
by reference in this presentation to the Senate, as are also the printed 
hearings on S. 2215, held on March 13, 1958. 

The unemployment situation in the Spokane Valley area continues 
critical with the insured unemployment ration 12 percent. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 


For the information of the Senate, the following data on the project 
is repeated: 


SPOKANE VALLEY PROJECT, WASHINGTON-IDAHO 


Spokane Valley is a proposed irrigation project consisting 
of 10,290 irrigable acres along the Spokane River just to the 
east of the city of Spokane. Of the total area, 8,370 acres 
are currently irrigated by a gravity water supply from the 
Spokane River. The main canal, which runs along the river- 
bank, is in need of rehabilitation and is subject to failure by 
river erosion. The proposed plan is to abandon the present 

| supply works and serve the area by pumping from vals tap- 
ying ground water, of which there is a plentiful supply. 
Vater would be pumped under pressure through 15 separate 
| closed-pipe distribution systems for sprinkler irrigation. 

The estimated cost of the development is $5,100,000 based 
on January 1959 cost indexes. All costs are allocated to 
irrigation and are reimbursable. 

| A considerable portion, about 98 percent, of the owner- 
ships (two-thirds of the project area) are in holdings of less 
than 30 acres in size. Small holdings make it impossible to 
determine the water users’ amortization capacity by the 
customary farm budget studies as an appreciable portion of 
the repayment would come from off-farm income. Repay- 
ment willingness is therefore an important factor in deter- 
mining repayment potential. 

Water supply to project lands could be cut off without 
notice through failure of the existing main canal. This is 
recognized by all concerned and the irrigators have expressed 
strong support for the project. The project is economically 

1 justified with a benefit-cost ratio of over 1.8 to 1 based on a 
50-year period of analysis. 


REPORT FROM EXECUTIVE AGENCY 
The committee gave consideration to the following advice from the 


Department of the Interior on S. 994, dated March 16, 1959: 


| U.S. DeparTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 


Hon. James E. Murray, 

i Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

. Dear Senator Murray: A report has been requested from this 

| Department on S. 994, a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the Spokane Valley project, 
Washington and Idaho, under Federal reclamation laws. 


59002°—59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 23 
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We recommend, subject to your committee’s consideration of 

certain amendments hereafter mentioned, that the bill be enacted. 

The Spokane Valley project lands are located along the Spokane 
River just east of Spokane, Wash., with a small portion, 197 acres, 
across the State line in Idaho. This is wholly an irrigation project, 
and consists of 10,290 acres of land of which 8,370 acres are presently 
irrigated and 1,920 acres are now dry. The lands are contained in 
seven irrigation districts in Washington and the small area in Idaho 
which is served by the Spokane Valley Farms Co. It is anticipated 
that the economy of the area under project development will range 
primarily from general farming on full-time farms to the production 
of specialized crops on part-time farms and suburban-type homesites. 

The proposed plan of development provides for serving the project 
area by pumping from ground water, of which there is an adequate 
supply. This would replace the existing water supply that is ob- 
tained by gravity diversion from the Spokane River. New pressure 
pipe distribution systems would be constructed and would provide for 
sprinkler irrigation. Major facilities would include wells, pumps, 
steel tank regulating reservoirs, and pipe distribution systems. 

The existing gravity water system is deteriorated and in need of a 
major rehabilitation. A section of the main canal, which is a joint 
facility of all the districts, is in danger of being lost because of its pre- 
carious location on a steep alluvial bank above the river and several 
flumes in the main canal are urgently in need of replacement. 

The project has engineering fes sibility and is economically justified. 
The estimated construction cost is $5,100,000 in terms of January 
1959 prices. The entire cost is allocable to irrigation. 

Our planning report on the Spokane Valley project, which has been 
reviewed by the States of the Columbia River Basin and interested 
Federal agencies, was submitted to the Congress on March 12, 1958. 
Enactment of S. 994 would authorize construction of this project 
substantially as outlined above and in accordance with the plan de- 
scribed in that report. 

Under the provisions of S. 994, the water users would be required to 
repay at least $3,700,000 of the costs of construction within a 50-year 
period with the remaining costs to be returned to the Federal Treasury 
from net revenues derived by the Secretary of the Interior from the 
disposition of power marketed through the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

Our studies indicate that a combination of an acreage charge ($11 
per acre) and a service charge ($15 per turnout), as heretofore con- 
templated in our project planning report under the somewhat lower 
construction cost estimates of $4,280,000 (1955 prices) would repay 
about 85 percent of the presently estimated cost of $5,100,000 in a 
50-year period and would, in addition, permit those districts with 
existing indebtedness to provide necessary funds to retire their out- 
standing bonds. Increased revenues could be obtained by an increase 
in the individual service charge, an increase in the number of turnouts, 
or a combination of both. 

A great many of the individual land holdings involved are in small 
tracts of 5 acres or less. Repayment ability as determined by con- 
ventional agricultural income methods is less significant than usual 
in this situation because repayment capacity is derived partially from 
off-farm income. It is our view that, considering the suburban nature 
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of the large number of holdings in the project lands, it would not 
impose an undue burden on the water users to require full repayment 
of all construction costs over a period of 50 years. In this connection, 
we are aware that representatives of the water users have testified 
in previous hearings that they believed $3,700,000 to be a proper 
measure of the amount of project costs they should repay. 

There is now pending in the House of Representatives a bill (H.R. 
804) which is designed also to authorize the construction of the 
Spokane Valley project and which would require the water users to 
repay all of the costs of construction within a period of 50 years. We 
suggest that consideration be given to amending S. 994 to conform 
its provisions to H.R. 804 with respect to the amount to be repaid 
by the water users. 

If your committee should be of the view, nonetheless, that there 
are cogent reasons for making provision for a portion of the costs of 
construction to be borne by surplus revenues ai ower marketed 
by the Bonneville Power Administration, we would urge that such 
assistance should be made available only with respect to costs in ex- 
cess of $4,100,000, and that the figure of “$3,700,000” appearing in 
section 2 of S. 994 be changed to ‘‘$4,100,000.”" In such event, we 
would recommend also that net power revenues derived from the dis- 
position of power marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration 
shall be available for this purpose only after repayment is accom- 
plished of all present obligations assigned for repayment from such 
net power revenues. This may be provided for by adding the words 
“which are over and beyond those required to meet any present obli- 
gations assigned for repayment from such net revenues” after the 
word “Administration” in line 8, page 3. 

The first sentence of section 2 of S. 994 which relates to repayment 
of project costs by the water users contains an ambiguity in its present 
form. As we have heretofore indicated, the lands to be served by the 
project are in seven irrigation districts in Washington and one small 
area in Idaho which is now served by the Spokane Valley Farm Co. 
We would certainly hope that, in the interests of efficiency and econ- 
omy, the seven districts in Washington would amalgamate into one 
entity for purposes of contract negotiation, repayment, and project 
operation. As desirable as such an amalgamation would be, it is 
possible that they would not wish to give up their individual identity 
in their relationship with the Government and that it would be neces- 
sary for the United States to contract with each of them. The 
present language in section 2 would appear to require each contracting 
entity to be responsible for the entire amount of the cost to be repaid 
by all the water users. We suggest therefore, if your committee 
should act favorably upon the repayment provisions of S. 994, that 
section 2 be amended to make clear that the general repayment 
obligation of each water users’ organization shall be an appropriate 
proportionate share of the total amount to be repaid by the project 
water users. It may be pointed out also that there is no necessity for 
specific language, such as that which appears in lines 18 to 22 on page 
2, authorizing the use of a variable repayment plan in view of the 
general authority along these lines contained in the act of August 8, 
1958 (72 Stat. 542). 

In response to Public Law 801, 84th Congress, it can be said that it 
is contemplated that construction of this project will be accomplished 
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with existing Federal personnel by transfer from other projects and 
that no additional man-years of civilian employment or additional 
expenditures for personal services will be required. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDARL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFrFIcrE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morray: This refers to, and supplements, our 
report to your committee dated March 16, 1959, on S. 994, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Spokane Valley Federal reclamation project, Washington 
and Idaho, and for other purposes. 

There is enclosed a copy of a letter to this Department from the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to the bill which that Bureau has 
requested we furnish your Committee with our report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Intervor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 
The Honorable the S—ecrRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
(Attention of Mr. Theodore F. Stevens). 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in reply to Assistant Secretary 
Aandahl’s letters of March 13, 1959, transmitting copies of proposed 
reports to the Senate and House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees with respect to S. 994 and H.R. 804, bills to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Spokane Valley Federal reclamation project, Washington and Idaho, 
and for other purposes. 

The two bills differ substantially with respect to the provisions 
governing repayment of costs. H.R. 804 would require the water 
users to repay all the costs of construction, currently estimated at 
$5,100,000, within a 50-year period. S. 994 would require water 
users to repay not less than $3,700,000 of the costs within a 50-year 
period, with the remaining costs to be repaid from net power revenues 
of the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Your proposed report on S. 994 indicates that it would not impose 
an undue burden on the water users to require full repayment of all 
the construction costs over a 50-year period, and suggests amendment 
of S. 994 to conform with the provisions of H.R. 804 with respect to 
the amount to be repaid by the water users. The Bureau of the 
Budget concurs with your views in this regard, and would recommend 
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against enactment of S. 994 unless amended to require full repayment 
of the Federal costs by the water users. 

Accordingly, there would be no objection to the submission of your 
proposed reports to the committees. It is requested that a copy of 
this letter accompany your reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturp S. Hueuss, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


O 
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86TH CoNGRESS SENATE Report 
1st Session No. 158 





AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL VESSELS 
Aprit 10, 1959.-—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. RussE.u, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


{To accompany H.R. 3293] 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 3293) to authorize the construction of modern naval vessels, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 


This bill would authorize the construction of 20,000 tons of amphib- 
ious warfare vessels and landing craft and 4,000 tons of patrol vessels. 


EXPLANATION 


The Navy’s shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1960 
involves 31 ships and 5 service and landing craft. Of these 31 ships, 
18 are to be newly constructed and 13 are conversions. The appro- 
priations request for this program is $1,498,200,000. 

From prior shipbuilding authorization acts the Navy has sufficient 
authority to construct all of the vessels included in the 1960 program 
except for the tonnage involved in this bill. This bill would provide 
the necessary tonnage for the construction of the following ships: 
Amphibious transport, dock 


1 
AMPUibiOUs assault Ship... <.<ccn cs ncnn seca sdbeeledsuecthscawewaauebe 1 
Paeeort veasele: i¢ 2606. .tkcads ctu ede ee eek te let elie 2 

1 


Submarine chaser 


DESCRIPTION OF VESSELS 

Amphibious assault ship 

The amphibious assault ship (LPH) will have a large flight deck, 
deck edge elevators, complete hangar and maintenance facilities, and 
a large aviation stowage capacity. This LPH will be essentially a 
repeat. of the LPH of the 1958 and 1959 programs. It will be 600 
feet long with a light displacement of 11,000 tons. 

34006 
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The amphibious assault’ship (LPH) and the amphibious transport, 
dock (LPD), will form the.nucleus of the assault landing force. .These 
are new-type ships which,.were developed by the Navy and Marine 
Corps especially ior use in assault by vertical envelopment. 
~The amphibious assault ship is the basic element of the lift required 
for the vertical envelopment amphibious assault. The primary de- 
signed task of the LPH is to transport and land helicopter trans- 
portable elements of a landing force with their equipment and supplies 
in an amphibious assault by means of embarked transport helicopters 
or by landing craft provided by other ships. The LPH also has the 
alternate capability of conducting antisubmarine warfare operations 
by means of embarked ASW helicopters when not assigned to the 
amphibious role. 


Amphibious transport 


The amphibious transport, dock (LPD), is a companion ship to the 
LPH. It is 510 feet long with a light displacement of 8,000 tons. 
This LPD is essentially the same as the LPD in the 1959 program. 

This amphibious transport is essential to the conduct of modern 
amphibious operations by both over-the-beach and vertical envelop- 
ment techniques. Its mission is to transport and land elements of a 
landing force with their equipment and supplies in an amphibious 
assault by means of embarked landing craft and amphibious vehicles 
assisted by embarked helicopters. The ship is designed to replace the 
present overage and slow attack transports (APA) and attack cargo 
ships (AKA). 

tscort vessels 

The escort vessels (DE) are a greatly improved version of the 
Dealey class (DE-1006). They will have new long-range sonar for 
detection of submarines, and the latest antisubmarine weapons. These 
ships will also have 3- inch/50 rapid-fire guns and roll stabilization to 
improve rough-weather efficiency. Overall length will be 340 feet 
with a light displacement of 1,640 tons. 


Submarine chaser 


The submarine chaser, hydrofoil (PC(H)) is an antisubmarine 
warfare patrol craft for surveillance of harbors, harbor approaches, 
and coastal waters out to about 200 miles offshore. It is a prototype 
ASW patrol craft of a new design with hydrofoils and will be 115 feet 
in length with a light displacement of 80 tons. It is a logical evolution 
from previous operational experience with various test hydrofoil craft. 
It will have highly effective sonar and will carry torpedoes and depth 
charges. 

The PC(H) will carry two twin torpedo launchers, one port and one 
starboard, and six lightweight depth charges. One twin .50 caliber 
machinegun mount will be provided for close-in protection. The use 
of hydrofoils will permit the craft to operate in seas which normally 
require a much larger ship. By keeping the size small, it will be 
quieter, improving sonar performance and reducing operating costs. 


CURRENT SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The following information relates to the current shipbuilding and 
conversion program of the Navy. It is not directly related to the 
authorization proposed by this bill as indicated above, but is set out 
here for informational purposes. 
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Construction and conversion in 1960 program 





Category Number bam 
uni 





NEW CONSTRUCTION 
Oombatant warships: 
ne Geren Geena 10) Wek D -.8 oo pines nenteneiendiindieSenestiieiieaiitel 1 
Gone tate Hieebe (DLA) « >. ca.ceccctnctdwvibntditaedneunctaidaanke 3 
Geatded missile Gestrayer CDG)... .caccniniictidsddainentintbtuhinindtntinetibiideodtl 3 3, 400 
‘ Nuclear-powered submarine (SSN) 3 


ae a a ee 10 


Amphibious warfare and landing craft: 
Amphibious transport, dock (LPD) 


cuecéebeuennenennteieemenatinnnns 1 8, 000 

Ampnibions estas ehiss (PF EB) oon ce ccetneccndaswnctacchsodasaueeds 1 11, 000 
Landing craft personnel, large (LCPL)........ ec cccncncenececeenee-- 2 8 
Total, amphibious warfare and landing craft..........................- NE Rvcdicensmptinen teal 


Patrol vessels: 
BeOnOrS WENNER CEPI) n,n noc sow cccccncccncsctcnucsseisesesiteen 2 1, 640 
OTT GMNEE GO inkcc ccdkiecncccddnncconcuunandisatinenss sitpsieicneania 1 80 


UIE, UE COINS oi vincicncinn tcnectnatinnetemanmenaadmemmaandnael Oe ahibescaiesaien 
Treteh; Cam coc ccd dccnnnncdssniccnsqusvindsshehebbssnubsseetaeds WS ncceadebbnde 


Auxiliary vessels: 
Escort research ship (AG) 


1 , 500 
Caer ale FORRRICD GD CA GOT) oncc cnc cncudanatecccodunnauemahae 1 1, 020 
nr ies CHE CAB. . cnicctindacdcucncccesacéuienanesteéeccuieadabiea 1 10, 500 
"Tel, RES WON: je onc ciccsdeninnd nese a 
=_—a="E=I=-| =a 
Service craft | 
Res est Git CFS oak « csvicdacsdinceicnddeastindiaiibiieaamostane 1 265 
Submarine repair, berthing, and messing barge (YRBM).-.........---.-.- 1 235 
POUR PONEE CF Fis wicca dcccncionisbintiosctssddiiameebeemastbaen 1 77 
DOR: COE VIES I ink hdd ninccateinbiccvihnncs Shailebiadiinbiainbiaciaieidiains ORacxisuessins 
OR, a COs sivas setscecciketvesisstteeccicasinteacenpininilnniaip | 23 wo 


Guided missile cruiser (CG) 1 

BON CEP EPD: «.c.. <nics ans ck bon mclnnonine oudumamenbd aebentnpaiaensigameamaababieon 8 

Minesweeper. special (MSS). 1 4, 000 
1 
1 
1 


Technical research ship (AG) Se i ae ik ee ee ae ee 
Missile range instrumentation ship (AG) 





aS Sa: CORN CE CAV icccitd catintiincmitchsceninniadaasalincnnsn 2, 700 
, CO rai iiiithnciastccicientinitaitattactinnaricsiapcicnaaapecinigiade tcieitatamsiaisaaiie| OP toatetcuanenn 

.  ———————— 

SOC, TEED a a cdccicintbicinniincsunatinmmanginnmamdiinamadnn SF loans pommeaaie ° 





Current shipbuilding and conversion program 


As of January 1, 1959, there were 79 fleet naval vessels being built, 
or awarded or assigned but not yet under construction, in U.S. yards. 
In addition, there were 30 naval vessels authorized but not yet awarded 
or assigned, making a total of 109 naval vessels in the current building 
program. Some 282 small boats and small landing craft which vary 
in tonnage up to about 30 tons, and 13 landing craft of 180 tons each, 
were also under construction for the Navy. In addition, there were 
40 small landing craft authorized but not yet awarded or assigned, 
making a total of 335 boats and craft in the current program. 

Naval vessels and craft are being built in 46 private and naval ship- 
yards throughout the United States. 
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Among the 79 vessels mentioned above, 72 are classified as major 
combatant ships (aircraft carriers through escort vessels), in the 
following types: 


Forrestal-type aircraft carriers (CVA) 


Nuclear-powered aircraft carrier (CV AN) ...2-55-ese0s 205c~..~.......--.- 


Nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser (CGN) 
Guided missile frigates (DLG) 


ee 


3 

1 

1 
Ga a a le a Re are tees 9 
Nuclear-powered guided missile frigate (DLGN)-_..-......--------------- l 
RING ROL Ne 2) bo rrcere sors seo Sow seer son saws = no nee ee eae oe 5 
oes SORT RIUOLPOURIGUIE LIII9) on ae racemic ness anas a sniemee meee 13 
Escort vessels (DE) 4 
Submarines (SS) 3 
Nuclear-powered attack submarines (SSN) ___...----------.-----.....-.- 11 
Nuclear-powered radar picket submarine (SSRN) 1 
Nuclear-powered guided missile submarine (SSGN) 1 
Fleet ballistic missile submarines (SSBN) 6 
Amphibious assault ship (I.PH) 2 
Amphibious transport, dock (LPD)------ 2 ecasekiesccoaueuctaitees 2s 1 


NR. & 6). ic) 5 Senin telme aides ui eemiiae Mates be ee ewe 72 


These 72 ships are being built or have been awarded or assigned for 
construction, in the following yards: 








Type of ship No. Yard 








62 | Naval Shipyard, New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
63 | New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J, 





64 | Naval Shipyurd, New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
65 | Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport News, Va. 
9 | Bethichem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass. 


947 | Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine 


948 | Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss. 
949 | Do. 
950 Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Seattle, Wash. 
951 Do 
2 | Bath Iron Works Corp. Bath, Maine. 
3 Do 
4 New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J, 
5 Do. 
6 Do 
7 | Defoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay City, Wis, 
8 Do 
9 | Todd Shipyard Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
10 | Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine. 
11} Do 
12 | Defoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay City, Mich. 
13 | Do. 
14 | Todd Shipyards Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
1033 | Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., Avondale, La,’ 
1034 Do 
1035 Do. 
1036 Do, 
6 | Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass. 
7 Do. 
& Do 
9 | Naval Shipyard, Puget Sound, Bremerton, Wash. 
10 Do. 


11 | Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif, 
12 | Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


13 | Do 

14 | Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine. 

15 | Do. 

16 Do. 

17 Do 

18 Do. 

19 | New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J. 

20 | Do. 

21 | Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Seattle, Wash. 


as 22 | Todd Shipyard Corp., San Pedro, Calif. 

ial 23 | Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 
24 | Naval Shipyard, Puget Sound, Bremerton, Wash, 

25 | Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass. 

580 | Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N.H. 


581 |"Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss. 
582 | New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J. 








584 | Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N.H. 
585 |,General Dynamics Corp. (Electric Boat Division), Groton, Conn, 








Pp _ ~~ + rt | 
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Type of ship No Yard 
Ri tebicnonseenemne 588 | Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, Calif. 
| BE ee 589 | General Dynamics Corp. (Electric Boat Div won, Groton, Conn. 
| Se Ee ee 590 | Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss 
Se edsscttinndbwcos 591 | Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. Newport News, Va. 
OT Rivcind cece saonnentos 592 | Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss. 
cy oa ate aae 593 | Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N.H, 
ae 594 | Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, Calif. 
) 606 | Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N.H. 
_ ee 597 | General Dynamics Corp. (Electric Boat Division), Groton, Conn. 
SE Rintesitcacigivnicamail 598 Do. 
SSB(N). 3 599 Do. 
SSB(N). 4 600 | Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, Calif. 
SSB(N). 4 601 | Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport News, Va. 
SSB(N).- ~ 602 | Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N.H. 
SSB(N)- ¥ 608 | General Dynamics ie, (Electric Boat t Division), Groton, Conn. 
SSG(N). i 7 | Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, Calif. 
RUUD ciicaniiibmdimeds 686 | General Dynamics ba (Electric Boat 7 Groton, Conn. 
) gy LS eee yaEtt 1 | Naval Shipyard, New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
i ieinchessdve enemas 2; Naval Shipyard, Puget Sound, Bremerton, Wash. 
Bey Shacceesescestacue 3 | Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The total estimated cost of the 109 fleet naval vessels being built 
or awarded or assigned but not yet under construction, or authorized 
but not yet awarded or assigned, is about $5,482 million. The total 
estimated cost of the 335 boats and craft is about $21 million, making 
a total estimated cost of about $5,503 million for all naval vessels, 
boats, and landing craft in the current building program. 

All of the money necessary for the program now going on has been 
appropriated. ‘The appropriation request for the fiscal year 1960 is 
$1,498,200,000. 

The three Forrestal-type carriers now under construction are named 
Independence, Kitty Hawk, and Constellation. The nuclear-powered 
carrier is named Enterprise. 

The average estimated unit cost of the six Forrestal-type aircraft 
carriers authorized to date is approximately $212 million. The other 
major combatant ships being built in moderate quantity have average 
estimated unit costs as indicated below: 


Million 
Nuclear-powered aircraft carrier (CVAN)_.......-.......--..-------- $393. 2 
LiGewover (i900) 6.05 illeid J tlie cee oscil ds oa CGR 27. 5 
Guided missile destvéyer (DDG) é iid. 2k cht htnacidnnesdncnthenn 35. 8 
TOOLS CORNET CUT IO a oe ie oe eh nncimaaweasdasenukean aaa 10. 4 
i SeACies MIRE COUeROR CONROY i 53. 6 
Dupmmrine (3). 2.2. ok i ae UA a 22. 4 
Nuclear-powe red attack submarine (SSN)___..--.------------------- 51. 4 
Fleet ballistic missile submarine (SSBN)__..-.......--..----.-.------ 106. 4 
Ataphibious cmenult ship (LUPE) <6 4 2. coc tictinnbeatdeusseiuwenanas cee 44.6 


The Forrestal-type carriers take approximately 3 years to build; 
one will be completed in 1959, one in 1960, and one in 1961. 

Sixteen conversions of existing vessels are now in the current 
program. ‘The total estimated cost of these conversions is about 
$841 million. ‘Thus the combined total cost of the Navy’s current 
construction and conversion programs, including vessels and craft 
authorized but not yet awarded or assigned, is estimated at about 
$6,344 million. 

The last of the naval vessels now being built will be completed in 
May 1963 (DLG-—24). 
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Following are completion dates of the four carriers now under 
construction: 


Ar I SI a i a a 1 . 3, 1959 
CV AMCS er fade AE Nal abe 2) coe belo eU eeuibbdisecnale May 26, 1960 
i hs a 2d Se DS Ae te May 12, 1961 


OIE eather eT Sept. 1, 1961 


4 Commissioned Jan. 10, 1959, 


Nuclear-powered ships 


Five nuclear-powered submarines have been completed: U.S.S, 
Nautilus (SSN-571), U.S.S. Seawolf (SSN-575), U.S.S. Skate (SSN- 
578), U.S.S. Swordfish (SSN-579), and U.S.S. Sargo (SSN-583). 
There are 19 other nuclear-powered submarines now under construc- 
tion, including 6 fleet ballistic missile submarines, 1 nuclear-powered 
guided missile submarine, and 1 nuclear-powered radar picket sub- 
marine. Nine other SSN’s have not been awarded. 

At present, there are three nuclear-powered surface ships under 
construction: The Long Beach (CGN-9), the Enterprise (CV AN-65), 
and the DLGN-25 (unnamed). The Long Beach is scheduled for 
delivery in October 1960, the Enterprise in September 1961, and the 
DLGN in October 1961. Physical construction is underway on both 
the Long Beach and Enterprise. With regard to the DLGN-25, 
orders have been placed for long leadtime items including key reactor 
components and steel; development of working plans is on schedule 
and prekeel fabrication is expected to begin in February 1959. This 
ship, which is part of the fiscal 1959 program, was awarded in Sep- 
tember 1958. The Long Beach, with delivery scheduled for October 
1960, will be the Navy’s first nuclear-powered surface ship to become 
operational. 


Summary of “Polaris” (SSBN) submarine construction program 

At present three fleet ballistic missile submarines (SSBN) for which 
funds were provided in a supplemental fiscal 1958 appropriation, are 
under construction, the George Washington (SSBN-598), Patrick Henry 
(SSBN-599) at the Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp. 
and the Theodore Roosevelt (SSBN-600) at the Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard. 

Two other SSBN submarines, the Robert E. Lee (SSBN-601) and 
the Abraham Lincoln (SSBN-602), both of which are part of the 
Navy’s fiscal 1959 program, are also under construction, the former 
at the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., the latter at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

Of the four remaining SSBN submarines in the 1959 program, funds 
for which were added by Congress, only one, the SSBN-608, has been 
awarded. Electric Boat has received a contract to prepare working 
plans for this lead ship of a new class of SSBN submarines and to 
construct the prototype ship itself. Procurement of long leadtime 
components for all four ships has been in progress for some time. 


COST 


Enactment of this measure would authorize appropriations of ap- 
proximately $110,700,000 for the construction of these ships. 
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DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATION 


Printed below is a letter from the Secretary of Defense dated 
January 19, 1959, indicating that this bill is a part of the legislative 
program of the Department of Defense and that it has the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Tue SecrETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 19, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nixon, 
The President of the Senate. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: There is forwarded herewith a draft of leg- 

islation to authorize the construction of modern naval vessels. 

This proposal is a part of the Department of Defense legislative 
rogram for 1959 and the Bureau of the Budget has advised that it 
as no objection to the submission of this proposal for the consider- 

ation of the Congress. The Department of the Navy has been desig- 
nated as the representative of the Department of Defense for this 
legislation. It is recommended that this proposal be enacted by the 
Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to authorize the President to 
construct 20,000 tons of amphibious warfare vessels and landing craft 
and 4,000 tons of patrol vessels. 

There is available from previous authorization acts sufficient unob- 
ligated tonnage for most of the vessels in the fiscal year 1960 ship- 
building program of the Navy; however, shortages exist in the category 
of amphibious warfare vessels and in the category of patrol vessels. 
Authorization for this tonnage is required to support the budgetary 
request for Navy shipbuilding to be presented in the fiscal year 1960 
Department of Defense appropriation bill. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is estimated that the cost of that portion of the fiscal year 1960 
shipbuilding program to be built under this authorization will be 
approximately $110,700,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nem McEtroy. 
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Mr. Byrop of Virginia, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 213] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
213) to provide that certain State agreements under section 218 of 
the Social Security Act may be modified to secure coverage for non- 

rofessional school district employees without regard to the existing 
fimitations upon the time within which such a modification may be 
made, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 213 is to provide an additional period of time 
within which certain State agreements under section 218 of the Social 
Security Act may be modified to secure coverage for nonprofessional 
school district employees. 


GENERAL sTATEMENT 


The House-passed bill would reinstate, until January 1, 1962, a 
provision of the Social Security Amendments of 1956 under which 
eight specified States and the Territory of Hawaii could provide 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance coverage for certain non- 
professional school district employees without a referendum and as a 
group separate from the professional employees who are in positions 
under the same retirement system. The provision, which was 
enacted into law on August 1, 1956, and which expired on July 1, 
1957, made an exception to the general requirement that an extension 
of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance coverage to a retirement 
system group must be applicable to all employees in positions under 
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the retirement system, and the provision was intended to facilitate 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance coverage for nonprofes- 
sional school district employees included under staff retirement 
systems. The provision, however, was in effect for less than a year 
and the Committee on Finance has been advised that at least some 
of the States named in the provision did not secure the desired coverage 
before the provision expired. ‘The Committee on Finance is of the 
opinion that because of the relative shortness of the period during 
which the provision was in effect, and because the objectives of the 
legislation were not accomplished during that period, it is desirable 
that a temporary reinstatement of this provision be made in order to 
give the specified States additional time in which to obtain coverage 
under the provision. It is recognized that some of the specified 
States may need State enabling legislation in order to obtain coverage 
under the provision, and that the legislative bodies of almost all of 
these States meet only in odd-numbered years. The committee bill 
would, therefore, reinstate the provisions until January 1, 1962. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Committee on Finance has added to the bill an amendment 
which would make applicable to the States of Oklahoma and Vermont 
the provision in present law which permits 12 specified States to ex- 
tend old-age and survivors insurance coverage (under their agreements 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare) to services 
performed by employees of any such State (or of any political sub- 
division thereof) in any policeman’s or fireman’s position covered by.a 
State or local retirement system. The 12 States in which velkenee 
and firemen covered by a State and local retirement system are now 
permitted to come under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, South C arolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, 
and Hawaii. E xisting law provides adequate assurance that old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage will be extended only to groups of 
policemen or firemen who want such coverage. Under the present 
referendum provisions of the Social Security Act, members of a State 
or local government retirement system group have a voice in any de- 
cision to cover them under old-age and survivors insurance. In addi- 
tion existing law contains a declaration that it is the policy of the 
Congress that the protection afforded members of a State or local gov- 
ernment retirement system not be impaired as a result of the extension 
of old-age and survivors insurance coverage to members of the system. 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown as 
follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Section 104(f) oF THe SocitaL Securtry AMENDMENTS OF 1956 
CERTAIN NONPROFFSSIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT EMPLOYEES 


(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (d) of section 218 
of the Social Security Act, any agreement under such section entered 
into prior to the date of enactment of this Act by the State of Florida, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington, or the Territory of Hawaii shall if the State or Territory 
concerned so requests, be modified [prior to July 1, 1957,] prior to 
January 1, 1962, so as to apply to services performed by employees 
of the respective public school districts of such State or Territory 
who, on the date such agreement is made applicable to such services, 
are not in positions the incumbents of which are required by State 
or Territorial law or regulation to have valid State or Territorial 
teachers’ or administrators’ certificates in order to receive pay for 
their services. ‘The provisions of this subsection shall not apply to 
services of any such employees to which any such agreement applies 
without regard to this subsection. 

* + * ” * * - 


Section 218(P) oF THE SocrAL Security Act 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN IN CERTAIN STATES 


(p) Any agreement with the State of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, or Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii entered into pursuant to this section prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection may, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of subsection (d)(5)(A) and the references thereto in subsections 
(d)(1) and (d)(3), be modified pursuant to subsection (c)(4) to apply 
to service performed by employees of such State or any political 
subdivision thereof in any policeman’s or fireman’s position covered 
by a retirement system in effect on or after the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, but only upon compliance with the requirements of 
subsection (d)(3). For the purposes of the preceding sentence, a 
retirement system which covers positions of policemen or firemen, or 
both, and other positions shall, if the State concerned so desires, be 
deemed to be a separate retirement system with respect to the positions 
of such policemen or firemen, or both, as the case may be. 


O 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
April 9, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCrie ian, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: In November 1958, there was issued 
as a committee print, the compilation of basic material on the subject 
of international medical research. 

This material comprises historical, statistical, and descriptive data. 

[t was and is intended for background purposes of the Senate’s 
international health study. It is especially designed for the initial 
phases of review by our colleagues and by interested officials and 
members of the public. 

In the months which have followed the initial issuance of this sum- 
mary, great interest has been expressed in it in the United States 
and abroad. 

Other committees of the Senate which have been engaged in review 
of certain specific legislative proposals in this general field have been 
particularly interested in the summary. 

As you know, the Committee on Government Operations therefore 
authorized the filing of this summary as a Senate report. 

Additional related reports may be anticipated under the interna- 
tional health study. 

With kindest wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. Humpnrey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organizations. 
Tit 
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FOREWORD 


By Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations 


Senate Resolution 347 of the 85th Congress, approved August 18, 
1958, authorized the Senate Committee on Government Operations 
“to make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to inter- 
national health, research, rehabilitation, and assistance programs.” 

The resolution was based on recognition of two facts: 

1. Mankind’s efforts for the conquest of disease have become a mat- 
ter of ever higher priority in the judgment of the American people 
and of the Congress. Consequently— 

2. A comprehensive study of these efforts may help clarify problems 
and opportunities in present and future endeavors against the scourge 
of killing and crippling disease. 

The present committee print represents the first of a series of pub- 
lications designed for purposes of background to this study. 

Subsequent publications will elaborate on the broad variety of activi- 
ties in which the Government and people of the United States are 
engaged in international medical research and health activities. 

A few initial facts may serve to indicate the dimensions of overall 
medical research. 

The final report * of the Consultants on Medical Research and Edu- 
cation to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare contains 
pertinent helpful data. 

First, it reports: 

The world is experiencing a scientific and technological revolution that will 
leave no aspect of human life untouched. Medical research, like other areas of 
science, will become broader in dimension and more penetrating in depth. * * * 
The fruits of medical research will be further prolongation of life and relief of 


suffering. A byproduct of medical research will be a marked increase in physical 
and mental capabilities of the population. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH IN RELATION TO OVERALL RESEARCH 


The report enumerates these statistics, among others: 
In 1957 total national medical research aggregated $330 million. 
By contrast, 10 years earlier it had totaled $88 million. 
In 1957 the Federal Government contributed 56 percent of total 
medical research funds; private industry, 27 percent; philan- 
thropy, 11 percent; and endowment, 6 percent. (A decade earlier 


1The Advancement of Medical Research and Education Through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of the Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, June 27, 1958. 
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the respective proportions had been: Federal, 32 percent; indus- 
try, 40 percent ; philanthropy, 17 percent ; endowment, 11 percent.) 

1957, with a gross national product of $434 billion, $10 bil- 
lion was devoted to national research and development in al] fields. 
This represented 2.3 percent of gross national product. In turn, 
medical research, as such, represented 3.3 percent of the total out- 
lay for overall research and development. 

By 1970 the consultants “believe it conservative to project na- 
tional medical research expenditures of $900 million to $1 billion 
per year.” 

This is based on certain assumptions, among which are the follow- 
ing: (a) That the United States will enjoy a gross national product 
of $640 billion in 1970; (6) that the proportion of gross national 
product represented by all types of research and development will rise 
gradually from the current level of 2.3 percent to 4 percent by 1970; 
and (c) that the proportion of overall research and development 
expenditures represented by medical research, as such, will remain 
constant at the average of the past decade—3.8 percent. 

It should be noted now that— 

(a) Only a very small, but a rising, proportion of present 
medical research funds are for international activities, as such. 

(Of course, domestic research, conducted in the continental 
United States, contributes to and draws from the pool of medical 
research throughout the world. ) 

(6) The figures do not include international medical service 
activities, the application of knowledge, as distinguished from 
research. 

(By such service activities is basically meant the broad variety 
of public-health efforts to help uplift standards in the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

(To raise such standards necessarily involves significant prior 
research efforts, because all medical and public health advances 
essentially stem from research. ) 

It should be noted that this committee print is devoted to research, 
as such; future publications will concentrate on medical service. 


MANY AGENCIES ENGAGED IN RESEARCH, SERVICE 


Numerous Federal agencies are engaged in medical-biological re- 
search and in international health-assistance efforts. On the research 
side, the agencies with principal duties include the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
National Science Foundation, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Department of Defense. 

American health service activities abroad in underdeveloped areas 
of the world are a responsibility of the International Cooperation 
Administration, working in conjunction with the Department of State. 
In addition, the United States contributes significantly to world 
health through its activities in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, notably, the World Health Organization. 


INTEREST OF COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Here, then, is a subject of such deep interest to the Government of 
the United States, involving so many interrelated Federal activities 
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at home and abroad, that it well bears the attention of the committees 
of the United States Congress. 

The Committee on Government Operations has a broad-gaged in- 
terest, arising out of its responsibilities under the legislative reorgani- 
zation law. 

As indicated in Senate Report 360, 85th Congress, by which the 
Senate Committee on Rules favorably reported Senate Resolution 347, 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate provides that the 
Committee on Government Operations has the duty of— 
studying the operations of Government activities at all levels, with a view 
to determining its economy and efficiency [and the further duty] of studying 
international relationships between the United States * * * and international 
organizations of which the United States is a member. 

By the decision of the chairman of this committee, the Honorable 
John McClellan, of Arkansas, the study contemplated under Senate 
Resolution 347 has been entrusted to the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation and International Organizations. This subcommittee has been 
engaged during the 85th Congress in a review of somewhat related 
subject matter involving science, in general, in the United States. 

In its initial activity, pursuant to Senate Resolution 347, the subcom- 
mittee has already contacted a broad variety of expert sources, at 
home and abroad. Within the Congress itself the subcommittee rec- 
ognizes and respects the jurisdictions of other standing committees 
of the Senate in the health and related fields. The subcommittee has 
invited and received assurances of the cooperation of such other 
committees. 


LIMITED PURPOSES OF THIS PRINT 


In proceeding to its task, the subcommittee felt at the outset the 
need to have readily available in summary form, certain selected back- 
ground material on the subject of international medical research. 

The purpose of this committee print is, therefore, to help fulfill this 
need. Attention, however, is directed to the fact that this initial com- 
pendium is not all inclusive. Indeed, it is in no way intended as 
either a comprehensive or definitive review of the subject. Each of 
the principal sections of the print is intended solely as a preliminary 
outline of the subjects depicted. Neither the time available for the 
preparation of this material, nor brevity of space, permit anything 
more than a brief exposition. 


FOURFOLD CONTENTS OF PRINT 


The contents of this print include— 
Some of the highlights of international research contributions 
in most of the major fields of disease. 
A description of the means of scientific communication through- 
out the world. 
A brief review of the history of medical research in the United 
States. 
Material on the activities of the Public Health Service in inter- 
national medical research. 
It should be stated that the section on Public Health Service activi- 
ties presents a picture of how PHS, as the principal Federal agency 
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concerned with health, is currently meeting its research responsibilities 
in collaboration with other nations. These responsibilities stem from 
the obligations of the Service under law to conduct and support activi- 
ties for the ultimate improvement of the health of the people of the 
United States. 

The materials on the Public Health Service, which deal largely with 
its main research arm, the National Institutes of Health, are concerned 
with research, research training, and the communication of research 
information. 

APPRECIATION 


Appreciation is hereby expressed to Dr. Leroy Burney, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service, whose ready 
cooperation has enabled the subcommittee to proceed rapidly in its 
work. In addition, the subcommittee gratefully acknowledges the 
specific assistance of Dr. James Shannon, Director of the National 
Institutes of Health. Acting upon the request of this committee, 
Dr. Shannon and his staff compiled the material herein with customary 
diligence and dispatch. 

It is fitting that the National Institutes should have been called upon 
as the expert source of factual information in this print. The high 
regard which the Congress of the United States feels for this great 
organization is a matter of public record, and needs no elaboration 
here. Suffice it to add, however, that NIH fulfills not only the funda- 
mental creed of medicine, but symbolizes in many significant respects, 
the devotion to man’s well-being on the part of this Republic, itself. 

The healing arts, throughout man’s history, have always provided 
inspiration, but perhaps never more so than in the present age of 
scientific discovery. It is, of course, paradoxical that, at this very 
time, when man has within his capacity heretofore unforeseen powers 
of potential mass destruction, man likewise has developed unprece- 
dented powers for improving the health of the human family. 


TEAMWORK BY ALL EXPERT SOURCES 


It is the hope of men of good will everywhere that more and more 
the energies of all nations may be channeled to the constructive purpose 
of furthering the well-being of man. 

In this effort, increased teamwork is essential. This includes— 

The teamwork of all of the life sciences; for they find that in- 
creasingly the work under their respective disciplines comes to 
overlap as related resources are mobilized in probing further and 
further into the unknown; 

Teamwork of the great system of private medicine, and of all 
of the members of professions allied to medicine—of the private 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries whose research contribu- 
tions grow with each passing day; 

Between the broad variety of American foundations, voluntary 
health agencies, universities, institutes, hospitals, and other or- 
ganizations interested in health at home and abroad; and 

Within and between the governments of the nations of the 
world themselves. 
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RESEARCH IS INTERNATIONAL 


Medical research itself has always had an international character. 
Medicine has been the beneficiary of discoveries which have tran- 
scended national boundaries. Today the complexity and volume of 
medical research render especially important the promptest possible 
exchange of scientific information and strengthened cooperation. In 
this way, precious time and effort may be saved and used to best 
advantage. 

Modern methods of communication and transportation render such 
cooperation ever more feasible. As the world has shrunk through jet 
aviation and other transportation, cooperative efforts have become 
especially obligatory against the spread of infectious diseases, for 
they can now span continents with speed heretofore impossible. 

This committee print, limited as its contents necessarily are, may 
provide at the outset a measure of perspective as to the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. It may help, therefore, to aid not only in the study 
by our subcommittee, but in some small way as a stimulus to efforts by 
men of good will everywhere in the furtherance of man’s health and 
welfare. 

There is no politics or ideology in a cancer cell. A child in any na- 
tion, suffering from, for example, leukemia, evokes anguish in the 
heart of parents and other loved ones, and sympathy everywhere. Men 
are linked by common pain and suffering. Men are linked also by the 
common joy of conquering disease and disability. 

Modern science is unlocking riddles which have baffled man from the 
dawn of time. The secrets of life are being unfolded, including mys- 
teries of the cell. No man now can fully foresee how future discovery 
may benefit men everywhere. Within the pages which follow is an 
outline of what men have achieved and are achieving now in medical 
research ; the future lies in our hands. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


PRESENT KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 


CLASSIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Father of Medicine—Hippocrates (460-377 B. C.), Greek 
physician, is called the father of medicine. This man, who is con- 
sidered by many to be the greatest of the great classical physicians, 
wrote voluminously on epidemics, fevers, epilepsy, fractures, health 
in general, and medica! ethics. Today, as they have done throughout 
the centuries, physicians in nearly all countries subscribe to the Oath 
of Hippocrates. 

The First Widespread Text in Medicine —Avicenna (980-1037) of 
Persia, the most illustrious physician in Arabian medicine, codified 
the whole of medical knowledge up to his time. This work, the 
Canon, was translated into Latin and became the authoritative medi- 
cal textbook in Europe for six centuries. It is still considered in- 
fallible in Islam. 

Early Observations on Anemias.—Johannes Lange (1485-1565), 
one of the most highly esteemed physicians of the 16th Century, re- 
ceived his M. D. degree in Pisa in 1522. He continued to study and 
practice in various countries of Europe, and in 1554 published a 
treatise on nutritional anemias, one of the first such writings known. 
Interestingly, he prescribed marriage as a means of curing young 
girls afilicted with such anemias, this circumstance apparently 
awakening the victim’s interest in food. 

First Great Anatomist.—Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564) of Brussels, 
issued his masterpiece of anatomy, De Humanis Corporis Fabrica, at 
Basel in 1543, containing illustrations which were executed in the 
workshop of the master painter Titian. This volume, together with 
its companion, Epitome, remains paramount among the centuries’ 
products in descriptive anatomy. 

First Man to See Bacteria—Anton van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), 
pioneer Dutch micposcopist, was the first actually to see single-cell 
organisms such as bacteria, and gave the first accurate description of 
the red blood cell. 

Early Description of Liver Disease-—John Brown (1642-1700). 
who came of a long line of English surgeons, was trained at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London. He served as surgeon to Charles IT and 
later to William III. Brown described quite accurately the disease 
entity known as cirrhosis (hardening) of the liver. The actual name 
cirrhosis was appted 100 years later by Laénnec. 

First Clear Description of Pellagra.—Gaspar OCagal (1679-1759), 
known as the “Spanish Hippocrates,” practiced medicine in Madrid. 
In 1751 he was appointed physician to King Ferdinand. CaSal wrote 
the first clear description of pellagra (niacin deficiency) in 1735, 
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applying the name “mal de la Rosa” to the condition. The name de- 
rives from the reddish hue which is assumed by areas of the skin of 
pellagrous individuals. 

First Good Study of Digestion.—Lazaro Spallanzani (1729-1799), 
Italian physiologist, demonstrated for the first time that the secretions 
of the stomach have the ability to dissolve meat, using a buzzard as his 
experimental subject. For research equipment, Spallanzani used a 
piece of meat on a string. Studies of the processes of digestion soon 
became widespread, due to Spallanzani’s pioneer discoveries. 

First Experimental Pathologist—John Hunter (1728-1793), Scot- 
tish surgeon in England, contributed much toward the development 
of experimental pathology, and wrote a classic description of inflam- 
mation in 1794. His experimental subjects were persons suffering 
with gunshot wounds. 

Together with his brother, William, John Hunter established a 
school of anatomy; and one of his students, Edward Jenner (1749- 
1823), later discovered the means of vaccinating against smallpox. 

A medical museum containing many well-preserved examples of 
diseased organs prepared by Dr. Hunter is still maintained in London, 
and may be visited today. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY LANDMARKS 


The First Stethoscope—René Laénnec (1781-1826) received his 
M. D. at the Charité Hospital, Paris, in 1804. He invented the stetho- 
scope in 1816, an achievement which assured the immortality of his 
name. Laénnec’s original stethoscope was a roll of paper, which later 
developed into a hollow wooden cylinder. Laénnec, who devoted 
much of his professional life to the study of patients with chest 
disease, died of tuberculosis. 

The Childbed Fever Problem.—Ignaz Semmelweis (1818-1865) , ob- 
stetrician in Vienna, was the first to recognize that the prevailing 50 

ercent death rate of women hospitalized for childbirth was due to 

acterial contamination by the unwashed hands of attending physi- 
cians. His fellow physicians, slow to recognize his discovery, so de- 
rided and persecuted Semmelweis that he committed suicide. In later 
years hygienic practices based upon the writings of Semmelweis de- 
creased the deaths from childbed fever to less than 1 percent. 

First Geneticist—Greger Johann Mendel (1822-1884), an Austrian 
monk and scientist, discovered the fundamental principles governing 
inheritance of characteristics passed on by parents to offspring. Com- 
prehension of such diseases as hemophilia rests to a large degree on an 
understanding of Mendelian genetics. 

A-Rays.—Wilhelm K. Roentgen (1845-1923), German scientist, 
discovered X-rays in 1895, and laid the foundation for the science of 
radiology. He was awarded a Nobel prize for this work in 1901. 

Science of Body Salts—Svante A. Arrhenius (1859-1927), of Swe- 
den, developed the theory which describes the existence of electrically 
charged particles in solution. For this he was awarded a Nobel prize 
in 1908, and from his theory developed the basis for modern fluid- 
and salt-balance therapy used in practically all hospitals throughout 
the world. 
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Vitamins.—F rederick G. Hopkins (1861-1947), of England, pre- 
dicted the discovery of vitamins in 1906, and as a result of isolating 
some growth-promoting substances at this early date was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1929. 

Founders of the Science of Radiation—Marie Curie (1867-1934), 
working in France with her husband Pierre and Henri Becquerel, dis- 
covered radium in 1898. These three scientists received a Nobel 
award for work on radioactivity in 1903, and later Marie Curie re- 
ceived another Nobel award in i911. Radium therapy has found an 
established place in modern medicine, and the new field of radio- 
isotopes is just now coming into its own. 

Safe Blood Transfusions.—Karl Landstéiner (1868-1943), Ameri- 
can, established in 1900 the basis for classifying blood into groups, 
and with Alexander Wiener discovered the Rh factor in 1940. For 
the original work on blood groups, Dr. Landsteiner received the Nobel 
prize in 1930. The methods he devised for typing blood are in uni- 
versal use today, and are saving untold millions of lives. 

Insulin and Sugar Diabetes.—Frederick Banting (1891-1941), 
Canadian, together with John McLeod (1876-1935), discovered insulin 
in 1922. Asa result, millions of diabetics are afforded a reasonably 
normal life. These two men were awarded a Nobel prize in 1923. 


PRESENT FOREIGN RESEARCH OF GREAT PROMISE IN THE FIELD 
OF GENERAL MEDICINE 


Belgium.—Dr. Corneille Heymans (Nobel laureate, 1938), Univer- 
sity of Ghent, 3, Albert Baertsoenkaai, Ghent; fundamental research 
on respiration. 

England.—Dr. Watson Crick, Cambridge University; studies on 
the basic structure of cell proteins. 

Dr. Hans Krebs (Nobel laureate, 1953), Department of Biochem- 
istry, Oxford; fundamental metabolism research. 

Dr. A. T. Welford, Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge Univer- 
sity; psychological studies on aging industrial workers. 

France.—Dr. F. Bourliére, Claude Bernard Center of Gerontology, 
Paris; comparative zoologic studies in aging. 

Dr. Latarget, Director of Pasteur Institute, Paris; studies on effects 
of radiation on living matter. 

Germany.—Dr. Adolf Butenandt (Nobel laureate, 1939), Max 
Planck Institute for Biochemistry, Munich; isolated, ae aed and 
synthesized the sex hormones; has pioneered the field of chemical 
genetics. 

Dr. Gerhard Domagk (Noble laureate, 1939), I. G. Farben Labora- 
tory, Elberfeld; studies on biochemistry of metabolism. 

Dr. Gunther Lehmann, Max Planck Institute for Physiology of 
Work, Dortmund; studies on effects of aging and other factors on 
work capacity in the Ruhr mining district. 

Dr. Max Schneider, Institute of Physiology, University of Cologne, 
Cologne; studies on cell and tissue metabolism. 

Gerhard Schramm, Max Planck Institute for Virus Research, Tue- 
bingen; fundamental studies on metabolism. 
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Otto Warburg (Nobel laureate, 1931), Max Planck Institute for Cell 
Physiology, Berlin Dahlem; studies on the chemistry of cell respi- 
ration. 

Holland.—Dr. J. Groen, Wilhelmina Gasthuis, Amsterdam; aging 
and nutrition studies. 


Sweden.—Hans von Euler (Nobel laureate, 1929), Vitamin Insti- 
tute, Stockholm ; fundamental biochemical studies. 


Switzerland.—Dr. F. Verzar, University of Basel, Basel; environ- 
mental stresses and aging. 


Nore.—The task of individually assigning proper credit for great medical- 
scientific discoveries is a difficult and often impossible undertaking. In ac- 
knowledging the outstanding work of the individuals afore-mentioned, the com- 
mittee would feel remiss if it failed to mention mankind’s indebtedness to in- 
numerable other individuals, perhaps less well known, who contributed to the 


continuous unfoldment and refining of discovery which characterizes scientific 
research. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRES- 
ENT KNOWLEDGE IN CARDIOVASCULAR MEDICINE 


The earliest medical writings show some knowledge of the blood and 
the importance of the heart as one of the primary organs of the body. 
An ancient Egyptian papyrus of around 1500 B. C. and Chinese writ- 
ings of 500 B. C. recorded pulse lore. Aristotle, Hippocrates, and 
Leonardo da Vinci were among those who studied movements of the 
heart and the blood system. That heart disease could be chronic was 
first demonstrated clearly in 1507. But the Greek physician Galen’s 
theory—that the blood ebbed and flowed like the tide—had a strong 
hold until the 17th century. 


BEGINNINGS OF HEART RESEARCH 


Heart research really began in 1628 when William Harvey, an Eng- 
lish physician working in London, published his findings that the 
heart pumped the blood continuously in the body. This research made 
it possible for Harvey’s successors to study the heart for what it is—a 
muscle and a pump. Working painstakingly for over 20 years on 
animals, Dr. Harvey laid the groundwork for modern physiology and 
experimental medicine of the 19th century. 

The University of Padua in Italy, where Harvey received his first 
medical degree, also fostered Fabricius, Harvey’s teacher, and Andreas 
Vesalius, a Belgian, who became the founder of modern anatomy in 
1543. 

Early Clinical Advances.—Clinical discoveries came along slowly, 
with many set-backs. Bonet of France recognized in 1679 the relation- 
ship of shortness of breath to enlargement of the heart, and sudden 
death associated with calcification of the aorta. At the beginning of 
the 18th century, the coronary circulation and mitral stenosis ond its 
symptoms were explained by Vieusseus, of France. Lancisi of Italy, 
physician to Pope Clement XI, described in 1707 cardiac and aortic 
enlargement and produced the first treatise on sudden death with 
autopsy findings. Jean Baptiste De Senac, a Frenchman, gave advice 
about treatment as well as diagnosis, and published in 1749 the first 
preponderantly clinical work on heart disease. Heberden, in 1768 lec- 
tured in England on a disorder of the breast which he called angina 

ectoris. A few years later Louis Jenner, a London physician, estab- 
aaa the connection between angina pectoris and coronary artery 
isease. 

Early Diagnostic Advances.—Tools for studying the heart and cir- 
culation were developed gradually. 

By inserting a glass tube into the leg of a mare, Stephen Hales, 
an English clergyman with a scientific mind, first devised a 
method for measuring the pressure of the blood (1733). 
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Leopold Auenbrugger, an Austrian doctor and musician, discovered 
in 1761 that he could diagnose the size of an enlarged heart and deter- 
mine accumulation of fluid by applying the art of. tapping or per- 
cussion. 

Early Therapeutic Advances.—The first great forward step in treat- 
ment came in 1785, when Dr. William Withering, an English physician 
and botanist, gave to the world a great drug of enduring value even 
today—digitalis. 

The preceding classics of cardiovascular history are some of those 
which form the basis of modern medicine. 


MAJOR LANDMARKS IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES: 
A SELECTION 


Beginning of Modern Clinical Medicine.—The nineteenth century 
produced many notable contributions to our knowledge of the heart 
and circulation—but perhaps the greatest single discovery was the 
introduction of the stethoscope and auscultation by René-Theophile- 
Hyacinth Laénnec (France, 1819). This, along with Jean-Nicolas 
Corvisart’s (France, 1806) revival and augmentation of Leopold 
Auenbrugger’s (Austria, 1761) method of percussion, completed the 
quartet of modern physical diagnosis: inspection (estimating size by 
the visible apex impulse), palpation (feeling with the hand), percus- 
sion (thumping with the hand or hammer), and auscultation (listen- 
ing with the stethoscope). As a direct result of this broadening of 
the methods of diagnosis, great impetus was given to the more precise 
recognition and classification of diseases of the heart. 

The Heart and Kidney Disease.—One of the most brilliant contri- 
butions of the 19th century is credited to Richard Bright (England, 
1827), who gave his name to a kidney disease which is now more 
accurately known to the medical profession as nephritis. Bright de- 
scribed a part of the kidney’s function in circulation and showed how 
impaired heart action leads to dropsy. 

Introduction of the X-ray.—Virtually all branches of medicine have 
profited by the genius of Nobel prize winner Wilhelm Konrad Réent- 
gen (Germany, 1895), but few ae benefited as rapidly and to the 
degree that cardiology has. Within one year the use of X-rays was 
applied to problems of the heart. One of the first, if not the first, to 
develop its use in cardiology was Francis Henry Williams (U.S. A., 
1896). 

Early Twentieth Century Landmark.—The electrocardiograph 
came less than eight years after the introduction of X-rays when Nobel 
prize winner Willem Einthoven (Holland, 1903) described his find- 
ings with a string galvanometer he adapted to record the electrical 
impulses in the heart. This basic principle is behind today’s electro- 
cardiograph machines, required equipment for most practitioners. 

The Pacemaker.—In the average healthy heart, regular impulses 
are sent out from a tiny structure—a highly specialized mass of tissue 
in the right auricle—at a rate of about seventy per minute. Two men, 
Sir Arthur Keith and Martin Flack (England, 1907) discovered its 
existence. They presumed this “sinus node” to be the pacemaker of 
the human heart, but did not prove it. Several years later Sir Thomas 
Lewis (England, 1909), one of the world’s greatest cardiologists, 
proved that this node was the site of impulse origin. 
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Coronary Thrombosis.—The first truly representative and influen- 
tial account regarding the clinical recognition of coronary thrombosis 
was that of James Bryan Herrick (U.S. A., 1912). 

Congestive Heart Failure.—The use of mercurial diuretic injec- 
tions in the treatment of cardiac edema (lymph swelling) had its 
origin in the work of P. Sax] (Austria, 1920). Since then, with the 
advent of more refined and safer mercurial diuretics, it has revolu- 
tionized the treatment of congestive heart failure and proved to be 
one of the greatest therapeutic innovations of all time. 

Congenital Heart Surgery.—The first congenital heart defect to 
yield to surgery was the patent ductus arteriosus (an embryonic ves- 
sel that sometimes fails to close at birth). This operation was per- 
formed by Dr. Robert E. Gross (U.S. A., 1939). 

Anti-Coagulant.—Dr. Karl Paul Link (U.S. A., 1940) and his as- 
sociates are given credit for discovering the anti-coagulant, dicumarol. 
First used to avert clots after operations, it began to be used in 1942 
for patients who had coronary thrombosis. 

Pioneering Surgery.—Normal color and vitality are denied “blue 
babies” because of a combination of congential heart defects that robs 
the blood of oxygen and the tissues of nourishment. Now, because of 
an ingenious operation devised by Drs. Alfred Blalock and Helen B. 
Taussig (U.S. A., 1945), surgeons can relieve the situation. 

That same year, Dr. Clarence Crafoord (Sweden, 1945) corrected 
another congenital heart defect with the first operation on a human 
for coarctation of the aorta, an abnormal narrowing of the body’s main 
blood trunkline. 

Surgery Within the Heart.—The preceding operations were all per- 
formed upon tissues outside the heart—the aorta, or vessels leading 
off from the aorta or the pulmonary artery. No one had operated suc- 
cessfully upon tissues within the heart. Then, four years later, Dr. 
Charles Bailey (U.S. A., 1949) announced the accomplishment of this 


feat. He cut through the heart wall and inserted a tiny finger-knife — 


between the lips of the narrowed mitral valve. In this way he was able 
to restore normal size and function to a valve scarred by rheumatic 
fever. 

The Last Ten Y ears.—In the last ten years, important heart research 
advances have come in such profusion and variety—open heart surgery, 
hypotensive drugs, blood vessel grafts, rheumatic fever prevention, and 
new knowledge of the mechanisms of atherosclerosis, to name a few— 
and so many important international research figures are associated 
with each, one is tempted to say that the era of individual and widel 
separated “landmarks” has given way to a time when peaks abound. 

Today, there are many peaks, surrounded by many peaks—the in- 
terdependent work of innumerable men and minds. But only the 
luxury of the future can help us to see these contributions in their 
proper perspective. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PRESENT RESEARCH ABROAD 


Today thousands of scientists are working all over the world to add 
new knowledge to the understanding of heart disease. In the present 
as in the past a partial truth laboriously developed in one part of the 
world may spark the imagination of a scientist on the other side of 
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the earth, or. may lie dormant for years. A scientist trained in one 
country may become a Nobel prizewinner for work done in another 
part of the world. Medical research is a worldwide affair. 

A résumé is presented of some of the cardiovascular research now 
going on in other countries. 

England. —Sir James Mackenzie and Sir Thomas Lewis are two out- 
standing clinicians who have contributed to experimental cardiology. 
Working at the Institute of Cardiology in London, Dr. Maurice 
Campbell is carrying on research in congenital heart defects and, at 
present, is concentrating on the diagnosis and correction of ventricular 
septal defects. Sir Russell Brock, also working in London, is recog- 
nized for his work on congenital defects of the heart. Dr. Paul Wood, 
at the London Institute of Cardiology, is studying pulmonary circula- 
tion, and Dr. Samuel Oram at Kings College Hospital, has made 
contributions to the field of electrocardiography in pulmonary em- 
bolism. Professor T. McKeown, M. D., of Birminghan, is studying 
the causes of congenital malformations. Michael F. Oliver in Edin- 
burgh is doing research in arteriosclerosis. George White Pickering 
in London is noted for his studies on circulatory physiology and causes 
of arteriosclerosis. Dr. E.G. L. Bywaters in Maidenhead carries out 
clinical studies of rheumatic fever. Dr. Patrick Mounsey is a member 
of the staff of the Cardiology Department of London Hospital. He 
is working on phonocardiography and has made investigations of 
patent ductus. Dr. J. N. Morris of London is making comparative 
studies of populations and groups in relation to heart diseases. In 
Sheffield, Professor C. H. Stuart-Harris, M. D., is studying pulmo- 
nary heart disease. 

France.—France has long enjoyed a tradition of excellent original 
scientific thought, and the work produced in cardiology is no exception. 
Working today in Paris is Dr. Jean Lenegre. He is interested in 
clinical electrocardiology and has made special contributions in pul- 
monary hypertension of mitral stenosis and catheterization of the 
right heart. 

Highly regarded heart surgeons today in Paris include J. Mathey, 
specializing in acquired heart diseases, P. Soulie, working chiefly with 
congenital] heart disease, and Francois Allaines. 

C. Lian has made contributions to phonocardiography, and Edouard 
Donzelot is a Paris Professor doing research on heart and blood 
vessels. 

One of the most distinguished of modern cardiologists is Professor 
A. F. Cournand, a recent Nobel prize winner who was trained and 
began his work in France. In the U.S. A. since 1931, Dr. Cournand 
is widely recognized for his work on catheterization of the heart. 

[taly.—A good deal of cardiovascular research is going on in several 
of the chief university towns of Italy. In Rome, Dr. Luigi Condorelli 
is making contributions in radiological methods, congenital anomalies, 
and pulmonary hypertension. Also at Rome is Vittorio Puddu who 
has done work in the epidemiology of atherosclerosis and in rheumatic 
fever. 

National Heart Institute grantees C. A. Montagnani and V. Venturi, 
at the University of Florence, are seeking knowledge about the anat- 
omy of the circulation in prenatal and newborn infants. 
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Among the noted heart surgeons are Pietro Valdoni, who has done 
special work on pulmonary embolism, and A. M. Dogliotti in Turin. 
In Genoa is E. Malan whose work on peripheral vascular diseases is 
widely recognized. Galeno Ceccarelli, director of surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, is both a practicing surgeon and a researcher. 

Germany.—At the present time, Dr. H. Schaefer and Dr. Trautwein 
at the Physiology Institute in Heidelberg are making notable progress 
in shnotaoleyiiin raphy. Dr. H. Reichel, Dr. R. Wagner, and Dr. E. 
Wetterer at the Physiology Institute in Munich are investigating blood 
pressure regulation and curves of cardiac equilibrium in cold-blooded 
animals. 

Dr. K. Rothschuh and Dr, E. Schutz at the Physiology Institute in 
Munster are working on heart sounds and electrokymography. He- 
modynamics and curves of cardiac equilibrium in warm-blooded ani- 
mals are the interests of Dr. O. F. Ranke at the Physiology Institute in 
Erlangen and Dr. K. Kramer at the Physiology Institute in Gottin- 
gen. 

In Cologne much work is being done by such men as Schneider in 
the perfusion of the brain with blood, Knipping in physiology, Bolt 
in angiocardiography, and Valentin in pulmonary heart di . 
Other German centers of research are Berlin, Wurzburg, Bad Nau- 
heim, Frankfort, and Dusseldorf. 

Austria.—Otto Loewi—now at work in Graz—was awarded the 
Nobel prize for discoveries on chemical transmission of nerve impulses. 
Philip Knoll, who first worked in Prague and is now in Vienna, is 
also a distinguished cardiologist. Another scientist of note in Vienna 
is Kaind] who studies peripheral circulation. 

Belgium.—In several scientific centers in Belgium much good car- 
diac research is being carried on. C. Heymans, in Ghent, a grantee of 
the National Heart Institute, is a noted cardiac physiologist and re- 
ceived a Nobel prize for his work on the carotid artery. Brussels, 
P. Bastenie is a versatile scientist and a clinician. He has made special 
contributions in the field of hypertension. 

Dr. R. Pannier is working in Bruges on mitral stenosis; J. Lambert 
in Spa, on peripheral circulation; J. Roskam in Liege, on rheumatic 
fever; and Dr. van Dooren is an eminent cardiologist of Brussels. 

Switzerland.—Highly regarded today is Pierre Duchosal of Geneva. 
He was the first to make vechonsenTiowrantiy a scientific clinical 
method. 

Another noted clinician and medical scientist is Loffler in Zurich, 
who has identified some diseases which bear his name. Among others 
of note are Rothlin, working in the Ciba laboratory in Basel] on cardiac 
drugs, P. H. Rossier and Ee Rossi in Zurich, F. Reubi in Berne, and 
R. Hegglin in St. Gallen. 

The Netherlands—Now working in Amsterdam is I. Boerema, a 
cardiac surgeon who has miggaeed modifications of the Blalock and 
Potts operations. Also D. Durer is carrying on experiments in elec- 
trocardiography and serum cholesterol. Vectorcardiography, ballisto- 
cardiology, and hemodynamics are promixent among the subjects 
studied by Professor H. C. Burger, of Utrecht. In Groningen, Dr. 
J. Nieveen is working on cardiac catheterization, phonocardiography, 
and various drugs. 
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Sweden.—Grantee Professor Sune Bergstrom at the University of 
Lund is investigating the chemical mechanisms of cholesterol, a fatty 
substance implicated in coronary-artery disease. Also at the Univer- 
sity of Lund is Associate Professor Arvid Carlsson, working on the 
pharmacology of the circulation. Another National Heart Institute 
grantee is Gustav Nylin at the Cardiovascular Clinic at South Hos- 
pital, Stockholm. He is engaged in studies of cerebral blood flow. 

At the University of Goteborg in Sweden, Bjorn Folkow is making 
comparative studies of the physiology of peripheral resistance in 
normal and hypertensive subjects. In Stockholm, Professor Ulf von 
Euler is working on hormonal regulation of the circulation, and Dr. 
F. Lund is studying peripheral circulation. Also in Sweden is Mor- 
gens Faber, a biochemist and pathologist who is doing research on 
aortic atherosclerosis. Gunnar Biorck is an epidemiologist and clini- 
cian of note working in Stockholm. Professor C. H. Hjortsjo is con- 
ducting embryologic al studies and research of the bone marrow. He 
is dean of the F aculty of Medicine at the University of Lund. 

Denmark.—In Denmark, among the leading cardiological research- 
ers, is Lindestrom-Lang working in biochemistry. Also at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen are Walter Falholt and Jorgen Fabricius 
studying diagnostic techniques, especially dyes used in 1 the detection 
of congenit: 1 heart defects. 

Ireland —Dr. John W. Harman, a grantee of the National Heart 
Institute at St. Kevin’s Hospitals in ‘Dublin, is studying metabolic 
defects in the blood. O. L. Wade is working in Belfast on pulmonary 
heart disease. 

Russia.—Because of communication difficulties, much of the work 
being done on cardiology today in Russia is not well known here. 
Such scientists as L. A. Rybakova, of the Central Institute for Re- 
search in Health Education in Moscow, have done extensive work on 
the role of health education in the prophylaxis of rheumatic fever 
among children. Dr. Rybakova has devised systems of health educa- 
tion now being used in Moscow health centers and elsewhere in the 
USSR. 

Dr. V. Parin, Scientific Secretary, Academy of Medical Sciences, 
Moscow, is noted for work on heart physiology. 

Also in Moscow is E. M. Leikina, working at the Academy of 
Medical Science on anticoagulants, more particularly on heparin and 
on problems of brain hemorrhage caused by nervous trauma. N. V. 
Bogoyavlenskaya is at the Order of Lenin Central Institute of Hemo- 
tology and Blood Transfusion, also studying problems of blood clot- 
ting. Further studies of anticoagulants are ‘being made at the Naval 
Academy at Leningrad by I. A. Sapov, and at the Kuban Medical 
Institute by V. P. Baluda. L. G. Shikunova is doing research in 
Moscow on the use of oxygenated blood in resuscitation procedures. 

Czechoslovakia—Two men of note in Prague are Professors J. 
Brod and Fejfar, both working on management of cardiac insuf- 
ficiency. Dr. Joseph Charvat of ‘the First Medical Clinic in Prague is 
well known for his work in internal secretions and atherosclerosis. 
Professor J. Herles of the Second Medical Clinic in Prague is working 
on cardio-pulmonary disease. 

Poland.—Wiktor Bross, Director of the Institute of Physiology in 
the Medical Academy of Warsaw, is experimenting with electrical 
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defibrillating currents in the heart. Professor D. Alexandrof, Chief, 
Second Medical Clinic of Warsaw, is working on hypertensive heart 
disease and atherosclerosis. 

Spain.—Francisco Vega-Diaz is a contemporary clinical cardiolo- 
gist of note. He is particularly interested in industrial accidents and 
diseases, and has a hospital in Madrid specializing in these cases. 
Another prominent name among Spanish cardiologists is Carlos 
Jimenez-Diaz who is carrying out research in Madrid on the physi- 
ology of blood pressure regulation. 

In Barcelona are Juan Gilbert-Queralto, working on cardiac insuf- 
ficiency, and Fernando Martorell, studying peripheral circulation. 

Portugal.—Cardiological research is being carried out in Lisbon by 
E. Coelho working on acquired vascular diseases, A. Cordeiro study- 
ing rheumatic fever, and other researchers such as Ayres de Sousa, 
J. Cid dos Santos, and J. Moniz de Bettincour. 

South Africa—Two co-investigators, and grantees of the National 
Heart Institute, who are doing notable work at the University of 
Capetown, are Drs. B. Bronte-Stewart and J. F. Brock. Their joint 
study among the Bantu natives concerns the relationship among 
dietary fat, serum cholesterol, and atherosclerosis. Another grantee, 
Dr. John Wainwright at the University of Natal is also working on 
the pathology of atherosclerosis in the Bantus. 

India.—S. Padmavati, at the Lady Hardinge Medical College in 
New Delhi, is a noted epidemiologist and is studying rheumatic fever 
among the widely variant populations of India. 

J. C. Gupta, of the Department of Cardiology at the Institute of 
Post Graduate Medical Education in Calcutta, formerly at Punjab U., 
is doing research on the relation of fats to atherosclerosis, and is 
making comparative studies of the dietary habits in different parts of 
India. He hee also worked on the chemotherapy of hypertension. 
Another highly regarded scientist in India is Dr. Vakil who is doing 
research on rauwolfia. 

Lebanon.—Surgeon J. L. Wilson, at the American University of 
Beirut, is working on a National Heart Institute grant for the study 
of cardiovascular disease in the Middle East, particularly congenital 
heart disease. 

Israel_—The aim of National Heart Institute grantee Franz Sond- 
heimer, working in Rehovoth, is the synthetic preparation of cardiac- 
active substances from natural products. 

Japan.—In Kyoto, cardiac research is being done by Magojiro 
Maekawa at the University of Kyoto. Haruo Katsunuma, a professor 
of public health in the Department of Health Care and Nursing at 
Tokyo University Medical School, is working on the development of 
health education programs in Japan. 

Philippines.—A. A. Camara, a National Heart Institute grantee at 
the University of Philippines, is doing research on edema, 

Australia —J. K. Maddox is a renowned epidemiologist in Sydney. 

New Zealand.—Professor Smirk is working in Dunedin at the 
Otego University Medical School on ganglionic blocking agents and 
their use in hypertension. 

Canada.—Hans Selye in Montreal (trained in France) is noted for 
his studies of stress in relationship to coronary heart disease, and for 
his description of the general adaptation syndrome. He is also a 
grantee of the National Heart Institute. 
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Drs. B. Chown and H. H. Gunson, both grantees of the National 
Heart Institute, are working on the relationship between mother and 
fetal circulations with particular reference to the Rh factor. Dr. 
Eleanor Venning, a National Heart Institute grantee at McGill Uni- 
versity, is seeking knowledge of the body secretion, aldosterone, and 
its role in congestive heart failure. 

Also Dr. John H. Palmer in Montreal is a noted professor and 
clinician, and J. D. Keith in Toronto is widely known for his work 
in rbeumatic fever. 

Mexico.—One of the outstanding cardiologists of Mexico is Ignacio 
Chavez. He is a professor of cardiology at the National University 
of Mexico and is a founder and Director of the National Institute of 
Cardiology of Mexico. 

A. Rosenbleuth is another scientist of note in Mexico, who is work- 
ing on cardiac electro-physiology. Also in Mexico are such men as 
D. Sodi-Pallares, E. Cabrera and I. Costero, all noted clinicians and 
researchers. 

Cuba.—A. Castellanos in Havana is working on radiological 
methods in cardiology. 

Colombia.—Two grantees of the National Heart Institute are work- 
ing independently on atherosclerosis studies among the local popula- 
tion, Dr. E. Lichtenberger and Dr. Carlos Restrepo. 

Guatemala.—National Heart Institute grantee Dr. N. S. Scrimshaw 
at the Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama is work- 
ing on the relationship of atherosclerosis to environmental factors. 

Brazil.—In Rio, E. Magalhoes-Gomes is studying subacute bacterial 
endocarditis. Other well-known names are Dr. Prezzaneze and 
Menezes. 

Argentina.—E. Braun-Menendez, in Buenos Aires, is known for his 
studies in hypertension. P. Cossio and L. de Saldati are also at work 
on research into cardiac problems, especially atherosclerosis and 
cardiac insufficiency. 

Peru.—tin Lima, A. Rotta is studying heart adaptation. 

Chile—G. Dusaillant of Santiago is doing research on radiological 
methods in heart disease. 





WORLD-WIDE STUDIES 


A distinguished study group under the auspices of the World 
Health Organization is developing a classification with uniform ter- 
minology for use in the world-wide study of atherosclerosis. Among 
the members of this study group are: 


Dr. J. A. de Brux, Professeur agrege d’Anatomie pathologique, Chef 
du Laboratoire d’Anatomie pathologique de l’Hopital Boucicaut, 
Paris, France (Rapporteur) 

Dr. John Higginson, Ceo, Geographic Pathology Unit, South A fri- 
can Institute for Medical Research, Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa 

Dr. Toru Miyaji, Professor of Pathology, Osaka University Medical 
School, Osaka, Japan 

Dr. James C. Paterson, Professor of Medical Research, University of 
Western Ontario, London, Canada (Chairman) 

Dr. Carlos Restrepo, Departmento de Patologia, Facultad de Medi- 
cina de la Universidad del Valle, Cali, Colombia 
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Professor A. I. Strukov, Head, Pathological Anatomy Department, 

Moscow Sechenov Medical Institute, Moscow, U.S. 8. R. 

Dr. Carlos Tejada, Jefe de la Division de Patologia Clinica, Instituto 
de Nutricion de Centro America y Panama, Guatemala 
Dr. Henry Ungar, Professor of Pathology, Hadassah Medical School, 

The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 
Dr. P. N. Wahi, Professor of Pathology, Sarojini Naidu Medical 

College, Agra, India (Vice-Chairman) 

Another World Health Organization study group on Atheroscle- 
rosis and Ischaemic Heart Disease met in Gebeva to discuss the 
present status of knowledge of these diseases and to advise the WHO 
on applying this knowledge to further preventive programs. Among 
the dist inguished members of this group are: 


Professor J. B. Duguid, Department of Pathology, Royal Victoria 
Infirmary, Newcastle- upon-Tyne, England 

Dr. J. Groen, Wilhelmina Hospital, Amsterdam, Netherlands 

Dr. Noboru Kimura, Professor of Medicine, First Medical Clinic, 
School of Medicine, Kyushu University, Fukuoka, Japan 











SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PRESENT KNOWLEDGE IN MICROBIOLOGY 


LEEUWENHOEK DISCOVERS MICROORGANISMS 


Anton van Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch investigator (1632-1723), first 
revealed the world of microorganisms (1676). He was a highly in- 
telligent and self-made man who sought to satisfy his restless energy 
in many areas of knowledge. As one of his avocations, he made 
minute but powerful lenses and examined a great variety of objects. 
He examined his own saliva, circulating blood, seminal fluid, urine, 
and many other materials, and in some of these he was shoc ked to 
find living creatures. For the rest of his life, these tiny animals or 
animalcules, as he called them, claimed his avid interest. He de- 
scribed them and wrote many letters to the Royal Society of London 
about their appearance and movement. Leeuwenhoek is known as 
the “father of bacteriology.” 


DISPUTE OVER ORIGIN OF LIFE 


In those days the question of the origin of life caused bitter con- 
troversy. For example, it was said that maggots arose spontaneously 
from a compositional change in decaying meat. 

Francesco Redi (1626-1697), an Italian, disputed this. He put 
meat and fish in glass containers and covered them with gauze. Flies 
deposited their eggs on the gauze. The meat putrefied, but no maggots 
appeared; they developed “only when the meat itself contained the 
eggs. It was obvious that maggots were not a transformation of the 
meat itself. Unfortunately, Redi’s work was generally ignored. 

About this time, many men surmised that organic matter contained 
a force for converting itself into new forms of life. 

Louis Joblot (1645-1723), a Frenchman, placed hay in water and 
after a few days saw that his infusion teemed with Leeuwenhoek’s 
animaleules. This seemed to prove spontaneous generation, but 
Joblot was not satisfied. 

He boiled up another batch and separated it into two parts. One 

_he kept sterile by putting it in a carefully baked and closed vessel. 
The other he left in the open. Nothing "happened in the enclosed 
vessel, but the open one teemed with life in a few d: ays. And so he 
proved to his own satisfaction that life could not develop from the 
infusion alone. 


NEEDHAM APPARENTLY PROVES SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 


An Englishman, John Needham (1718-1781), tried similar experi- 
ments (1749). Heating both closed and open vessels, he found life in 
all of them and was certain that spontaneous generation existed. We 
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know today that he was wrong. He had simply failed to heat his 
closed vessels long enough. But the argument ran on. 


SPALLANZANI DISPROVES NEEDHAM 


Spallanzani (1728-1799), a volatile Italian, took up the fight. He 
kept his vessels tightly closed, heated them long enough, and no ani- 
malcules developed (1775). But Needham, with the world on his 
side, simply shrugged that the heat itself had destroyed the vital 
force. Spallanzani replied by showing that his closed vessels could 
still dev ae: animalcules later on out in the air. This closed the 
argument until Lavoisier discovered oxygen. Then Needham’s 


followers cried out that excluding air from the vessels had prevented 
life. 


EDWARD JENNER INTRODUCES MODERN METHOD OF VACCINATION 


One of the most epochal contributions to preventive medicine the 
world has ever known was made when Edward Jenner, an English 
physician, was impressed by the countryside tradition that milkmaids 
who contracted cowpox while milking were subsequently immune to 
smallpox. He vaccinated against smallpox by transferring material 
from a cowpox pustule on the hand of a milkmaid to the arm of a 
small boy (1796). Six weeks later the boy was inoculated with 
smallpox and failed to develop the disease. By 1800 the scientific 
basis of this method, which is used today, was firmly established. 


DISPUTE CONTINUES OVER SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 


In 1836 Schulze and Schwann, Germans, tried passing purified air 
into the previously heated vessels. This worked and they developed 
no life. But the opposition sneered that the very way they purified 
the air destroyed the “life giving” power of oxygen. In 1861 
Schroder and von Dusch, Germans, filtered the air through cotton 
wool. Again, none of the animalcules appeared, and the argument 
should have been settled. In spite of all this, few were convinced 
until the magnificent Pasteur showed that the microorganisms in the 
air were caught by the cotton wool. 


SEMMELWEIS SHOWS HOW TO PREVENT PUERPERAL FEVER 


The Austrian, Semmelweis, noted that the death rate of women at 
childbirth was higher in certain clinics where the medical students 
and physicians came directly to the wards from the morgue or gross 
dissection room. Making other observations, he concluded rightly 
that puerperal fever was an infectious disease (1861). On his own 
wards he forced physicians to clean their hands scrupulously before 
examining patients and the mortality dropped immediately. Un- 
fortunately, his views as to the nature of puerperal fever met with 
strong opposition and were not accepted for 20 years after his death. 


PASTEUR DEVISES PASTEURIZATION 


Louis Pasteur (1822-1895) is perhaps the greatest French scientist 
of all time. A very patriotic man, many of his greatest discoveries 
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grew out of his deep devotion to his beloved France. Told by an 
Englishman that French wines were not popular in England because 
they soured, he set out to discover why. At first he studied beer, a 
special subject for him, since Germany made a better beer at the 
time. As a result of his experiments, he showed that living micro- 
organisms caused fermentation and putrefaction. His answer was to 
heat both wine and beer—that is, to pasteurize them and kill the 
organisms (1867). Pasteur did not miss the implication of his work, 
for he later wrote: “When we see beer and wine subjected to deep 
alterations introduced and now swarming within them, it is impos- 
sible not to be pursued by the thought that similar facts may, must, 
take place in animals and in man!” This was a profound thought— 
that germs caused disease in man. In 1885 Pasteur developed his 
treatment for rabies. His method, but slightly modified, is used 
throughout the world today. 


LORD LISTER APPLIES ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT TO PREVENT WOUND 
INFECTION 


Lord Lister (1827-1912), a great English surgeon, applied the basic 
ideas of Pasteur tosurgery. To prevent infection during an operation, 
he began to operate in a spray of carbolic acid (1875). His methods 
were not too satisfactory, but our modern n aseptic techniques grew out 
of it. Lister is known as the “father of antiseptic surgery.” 


KOCH ISOLATES ANTHRAX BACILLUS IN PURE CULTURE 


Robert Koch (1843-1910), a German, made bacteriology an exact 
science. As an obscure physician in Wollstein, Silesia, “he tracked 
down the microorganism in the blood of animals dead in a local 
epidemic of anthrax. He bred this germ in a pure culture and found 
he could infect other a with it (1876). His discovery that 
specific germs cause specific diseases was one of the most epoch-making 
in all the history of medicine. Out of this basic fact, the microbes of 
gonorrhea, diphtheria, typhoid fever, gangrene, and many other dis- 
eases were quickly discovered. Koch, himself, isolated tuberculosis 
and cholera germs. He was given the Nobel Prize in 1905. 


LAVERAN DISCOVERS PARASITE OF MALARIA 


Alphonse Charles Louis Laveran (1845-1922), a Frenchman, found 
microscopic bodies in the red blood cells of malarial patients in 1880. 
After checking the various stages through which the parasite passed, 
he theorized that the mosquito ‘played a part in malaria transmission. 

Although Laveran did not get immediate recognition for his dis- 
covery of ‘the malaria parasite, his findings were soon confirmed and 
extended. He and other workers now could observe the parasites’ 
association with the characteristic malaria pigment and their dis- 
appearance after quinine treatment. These were indeed the long- 
sought malaria ‘eerie Laveran received the Nobel Prize in 1907. 


METCHNIKOFF ANNOUNCES THEORY OF IMMUNITY 


_L£li Metchnikoff (1845-1916) was born in the province of Kharkov, 
Russia. The son of an officer of the Imperial Guard, he was privately 
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tutored in childhood and later took a degree at the University of 
Kharkov. While occupied with experimental work on the origin of the 
digestive organs, it struck him that certain organisms having no part 
in the digestion of food are nevertheless capable of engulfing foreign 
bodies. He switched his attention to this puzzle and in a brilliant 
series of experiments showed that these organisms—while blood cells— 
destroyed bacteria. He called them the body’s first line of defense 
against disease. This discovery and its relationship to antibodies is 
the foundation of the science of immunology (1882). Metchnikoff 
received the Nobel Prize in 1908. , 


GRAM INTRODUCES HIS METHOD OF STAINING BACTERIA 


Christian Gram, a Danish physician, introduced the very important 
method of differential staining known as Gram’s method (1884). 
After an initial staining, Gram used an iodine solution followed by 
alcohol. He noted that certain bacteria retain the initial color when 
treated with alcohol, whereas others do not. Gram’s method remains 
essentially unaltered today as one of the first steps in classifying 
bacteria. 

KITASATO CULTIVATES THE TETANUS BACILLUS 


Shibasaburo Kitasato, 2 Japanese, was a pupil and colleague of 
Koch. He was unable to find the tetanus bacillus in animals that had 
died of the disease, but felt the disease process to be the result of an 
intoxication rather than of bacterial invasion. He cultivated the 
tetanus bacillus in 1889. 


VON BEHRING AND KITASATO DISCOVER TETANUS ANTITOXIN; 
VON BEHRING DISCOVERS DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN 


Kitasato and Emil von Behring, a German (1854-1917), also an 
assistant in Koch’s laboratory, found that experimental animals 
treated with tetanus toxin developed a transferable immunity (1890). 
Kitasato and von Behring published their results and in a footnote the 
word “antitoxin” became firmly established. A week after he an- 
nounced the discovery of tetanus antitoxin, von Behring published an 
article on immunization against diphtheria. The discovery of the 
toxin-antitoxin relationship was very important in the development 
of the science of immunology. 


IWANOWSKI DISCOVERS FIRST VIRUS 


Iwanowski, a Russian, reported experiments which led to an under- 
standing of the viruses (1892). ‘This first virus was the tobacco 
mosaic virus. Iwanowski’s work was repeated and extended in 1898 
by Beijerinck. In addition to being the first virus discovered, the 
virus of tobacco mosaic was the first to be purified in a crystalline 
form. This was done by an American, Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, in 
1935. 


KARL LANDSTEINER DISCOVERS THE BLOOD GROUPS 


Karl Landsteiner, an Austrian scientist, came to America and held 
an important post with the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research 
in New York. He found that normal human blood falls into four 
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main groups, the blood of some of these groups capable of destroy- 
ing. blood belonging to other groups (1900-1912). This laid the 
foundation for modern blood transfusion. In 1940 Landsteiner and 
Wiener identified the Rh factor in blood. 


EHRLICH INTRODUCES METHODS OF STANDARDIZING TOXINS 
AND ANTITOXINS 


Paul Ehrlich, a German (1854-1915), outstanding scientist and 
genius of extraordinary activity, added a great mass to our knowl- 
edge of medical science. He applied stains to cells and tissues for 
purposes of revealing their function (1896). He founded and was 
the greatest exponent. of the science of hematology. In 1897, he an- 
nounced the “side-chain” theory of immunity. Ehrlich conceived 
protein molecules to be similar to a benzene ring with unstable side 
chains. These could act as chemoreceptors to combine with harmful 
materials to neutralize them. This theory, although not entirely 
applicable, has never been completely discarded. In 1910 he intro- 
duced Salvarsan as a treatment for syphilis, and thus played a signifi- 
cant part in the creation of the new branch of noise known as 
chemotherapy. 


ROSS DISCOVERS HOW MALARIA IS TRANSMITTED 


Sir Ronald Ross (1857-1932) was born in Nepal of an Anglo-Indian 
family. He studied bacteriology in London and, on returning to 
India, became interested in the way malaria is transmitted. In 1897, 
while dissecting an anopheles mosquito, he discovered the malarial 
parasite in the walls of its stomach (1897). He was the first to 
demonstrate the life cycle of the parasite, using malaria infections in 
birds. While his early hopes that his work would lead to the eradica- 
tion of the disease have not been fully realized, it laid the ground- 
work for systematic study of the disease and mosquito control pro- 
grams. Ross received the Nobel Prize in 1902. 


GRASSI SHOWS HOW MALARIA IS TRANSMITTED IN HUMANS 


Giovanni Battista Grassi, an Italian (1854-1925), was born near 
Lake Como, graduated in medicine at Pavi ia, and appointed professor 
of anatomy at the University of Rome. In his earlier years he did 
important work on the parasites of man and animals, In September 
of 1898 Grassi collected anopheles mosquitoes in a malarious area of 
Italy and took them to the Santo Spirito hospital in Rome, where he 
allowed them to feed on volunteers. They promptly came down with 
the disease, completing his proof of the method of man’s infection 
(1898). 


MICALLE LINKS BODY LOUSE WITH TYPHUS TRANSMISSION 


Charles Micalle (1866-1936) learned his medicine in Paris. He 
became director of the Pasteur Institute, where he began to investi- 
gate typhus. While there he noticed that even though typhus patients 
were lodged in a common ward, no other patients caught the disease. 
Yet their families, and the hospital admitting personnel who relieved 
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them of their clothing, caught it. He reasoned that the disease agent 
was something attached to the skin or to the patient’s linen—some- 
thing which soap and water got rid of. This could only be the louse. 
Later he verified his hypothesis by reproducing the malady in ani- 
mals (1902). Micalle was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1928. 


HOWARD T. RICKETTS OBSERVES RICKETTSIAB 


Howard T. Ricketts, an American, demonstrated that Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever was transmitted by the wood tick (1909), Several 
years later he showed that Mexican typhus was transmitted by the 
body louse, but in the investigation he contracted the disease and died 
of it. His name has been given to the whole group of similar organ- 
isms known as the rickettsiae. 


VON BEHRING FIRST USES TOXIN-ANTITOXIN 


In the same year that von Behring first used toxin-antitoxin mix- 
tures to produce a permanent and active immunity, Bela Schick, an 
Austrian pediatrician, introduced a skin test for susceptibility to 
diphtheria—the Schick test (1913). This was followed by the develop- 
ment of many other diagnostic skin tests. 


SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING DISCOVERS PENICILLIN 


Returning from a week’s vacation, Alexander Fleming, a Scotch- 
man, peered cur ‘lously at staph organisms inhibited by a chutes streak 
of contaminating mold. He extracted the inhibitory material from 
the mold and named it penicillin (1929). Without concentration, 
however, penicillin was useless in combatting diseases in man. And 
it was not until 1941, when Zrnst B. Chain and Howard W. Florey, 
Englishmen, overcame the difficulties involved and demonstrated its 
therapeutic powers, that its full potential was realized. Penicillin 
was at that time the most powerful microbe killer ever discovered, 
and today it remains the most important of the antibiotic drugs. 
Fleming, Chain, and Florey received the Nobel Prize in 1945. 


GERHARD DOMAGK DISCOVERS PRONTOSIL, THE FORERUNNER OF THE 
SULFA DRUGS 


Gerhard Domagk, a German, entered the University of Kiel just 
as World War I broke out. He volunteered for the Army and re- 
turned to graduate after the war. While working for the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie in the thirties, it was his job to test ; the therapeutic 
effects of the chemicals produced. In this way he discovered the 
extraordinary powers of the sulfonamide drugs (1935). Although 
the antibiotics are now more prominent in treating diseases, the sul- 
fonamides are still widely used. They are cheap and effective; and 
prior to penicillin, they revolutionized the management of many 
important diseases. 

When Domagk received the Nobel Prize in 1939 he sent a letter of 
thanks. In the following month, because of the Gestapo, he sent a 
second letter repudiating the prize. It was not until 1947 that he 
delivered his Nobel lecture and received the gold medal—too late, 
however, for the award of prize money. 

38996—59—3 
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WAKSMAN DISCOVERS STREPTOMYCIN 


The development of streptomycin came as the result of a planned, 
careful search for an antibiotic agent effective against certain kinds 
of bacteria. Within a period of five years, nearly ten thousand 
cultures were examined haters streptomycin was found (1940) by 
S. A. Waksman, a Russian-born microbiologist, at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Within less than a year, it was shown to be effective against 
certain forms of human tuberculosis, and so, for the first time in 
history a drug was found which could be used for its treatment. 

In recent years microbiological medicine has continued to grow. 
C. H. Andrews and other Englishmen first isolated the human in- 
fluenza virus in 1933. Andrews is now directing important research 
on the common cold. 

In 1949 the Americans Enders, Robbins, and Weller showed how 
to cultivate poliomyelitis virus in monkey tissues in flasks. This 
provided the basic observation from which polio vaccine was later 
made. Sir MacFarlane Burnett, an Australan, has become one of 
the prime movers in basic research on host-cell virus relationship. 
Lwoff, a Frenchman, at the Pasteur Institute leads a group studying 
the reproduction of virus. 7Z'iselius, a Swede, is doing vital work on 
electrophoresis for various types of proteins. 

Smorodinstef and Zdanoff, Russians, can be singled out for their 
work on the serological relationship between viral encephalomyelitis 
and multiple sclerosis. And Chumakov, another Russian, conducted 
important studies on the various aspects of influenza, including the 
development of an intranasal spray for its prevention. 


| 
| 
| 





SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRES- 
ENT KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIELD OF ARTHRITIS AND 
METABOLIC DISEASES 


The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, having 
its origin in several of the oldest research laboratories of the Public 
Health Service, has maintained interest and activity in a large number 
of disease areas of medicine. This broad interest is reflected in the 
title of NIAMD’s immediate antecedent, the Experimental Biology 
and Medicine Institute. The disease areas of present principal con- 
cern are the following: diabetes mellitus, arthritis and related rheu- 
matic or collagen diseases, diseases of nutrition and metabolism, dis- 
eases of the endocrine glands (thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal), diseases 
of the blood, and disorders of the gastrointestinal tract. 

A majority of the outstanding scientific contributions and accom- 
plishments in these fields up through the nineteenth century came from 
European physicians, chemists, and physiologists. With the develop- 
ment of the Hopkins system of medical education in 1890, however, and 
the gradually improving training of young American physicians in 
scientific methods of medical research, American contributions steadily 
increased and are now predominant in the expanding attack on disease. 
Also during the past fifty years, American chemists and biologists 
have more frequently produced fundamental advances of value to 
medicine, although an impressive number of important contributions 
continue to come from foreign scientists. 


DIABETES 


Scientific definition and understanding of the complex disorder 
of carbohydrate metabolism known as diabetes mellitus began during 
the 17th century in England when Dr. Robert Willis, friend of Isaac 
Newton and Christopher Wren, first reported the sweet taste of the 
urine of diabetic patients and thereby differentiated diabetes mellitus, 
“sugar diabetes,” from diabetes insipidus, or “water diabetes.” 
Patients with the latter disease also pass large volumes of urine, but 
do so as the result of a specific lesion in the posterior lobe of the 
pituitary gland, and their urine does not contain sugar. 

In mid-19th century Claude Bernard of Paris discovered glycogen, 
the principal storage form of sugars (in the liver and in muscle), and 
recognized this material as a source of the sugar of the blood. Within 
the past few years in NIAMD laboratories, Drs. DeWitt and Marjorie 
Stetten have added greatly to our knowledge of the forms and mechan- 
isms of storage and release of glycogen. 

During the hey-day of descriptive medicine, Adolf Kussmaul, a 
German, in 1874 not only delineated the classic breathing of the patient 
in diabetic coma, but related the forceful respirations to the body’s 
need to extrude toxic acidic substances produced during severe alter- 
ation of the processes of burning and storage of sugar. 
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An extremely important landmark in diabetic progress was reached 
in 1890 when definite association between the pancreas and diabetes 
was shown by the Germans, Oskar Minkowski and Joseph von Mehr- 
ing. They found that when the pancreas was removed from dogs, 
permanent diabetes resulted, corresponding to a severe form of this 
disease in man. Another German, Paul Langerhans, studied the 
microanatomy of the pancreas and recognized the small islets of tissue 
now named after him. Several investigators by the first decade of 
the 20th century obtained evidence suggesting the islets to be the sites 
of insulin production. A vigorous race to isolate insulin ensued, which 
was won in 1921 by the Canadians Sir Frederick Banting and Charles 
Best. 

Use of insulin in the treatment of diabetes followed rapidly upon 
the development, largely by American pharmaceutical firms, of 
methods for its industrial production. Insulin was obtained as a pure 
crystalline protein by an American, John Abel, at Johns Hopkins in 
1926. English workers at Cambridge, Sanger and his associates, then 
established its chemical structure, the first protein for which a com- 
plete chemical formula could be written. As an important means of 
reaching more rapidly the day of better and simpler control and 
ultimate understanding of diabetes, investigators are now engaged in 
the rigorous work of determining the precise spatial and bonding con- 
figurations of insulin structure which are responsible for its action 
on sugar in the body. 

Coincident with the effort to isolate insulin and evaluate its action, 
extensive studies have been made of the fundamental processes of 
metabolism by which glucose is utilized in the body controlled by the 

catalysts known as enzymes. The contributions of W arburg and 
Meyerhof in Germany (from 1920 on) have been pre-eminent in ‘form- 
ulation of these important metabolic pathways, as have also the studies 
of Carl and Gerty Cori, Austrians working in this country. Extension 
of basic carbohydrate metabolism studies has been an important part 
of NIAMD’s activities in this field. 

Another extremely important aspect of diabetic research, partic- 
ularly during the past 30 years, has been the physiological approach. 
Physiological studies endeavor to elucidate the regulation of carbo- 
hydrate and fat metabolism by the complex interplay between the 
secretions of the anterior pituitary, the adrenal cortical hormones, and 
in some instances the hormone of the adrenal medulla. Foremost in 
these at once competitive and collaborative endeavors have been Ber- 
nardo Houssay of Argentina, F. G. Young of England, and in this 
country, C. N. H. Long (English), W. C. Stadie, Richard de Bodo 
(Hungarian) and R: wchmiel Levine; the latter is particularly note- 
worthy because of his elucidation (1950) of the primary mechanism 
by which the hormone insulin exerts its action (by increasing the 
permeability of membranes to var ious sugars). The investigations of 
these several scientists have in var ious ways contributed gre atly toward 
understanding of the disturbance in hormonal balance thought to exist 
in diabetes. 

THE RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


The rheumatic diseases comprise a number of clinical disorders of 
the joints and connective tissues of the body. Rheumatoid arthritis, 
rheumatic fever, osteoarthritis, gout spondylitis, disseminated lupus 
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erythematosus, polyarteritis, and scleroderma are the principal mem- 
bers of this group. These disabling afflictions are among the oldest 
of known diseases; prehistoric ares, cn disinterred in “Egypt, for 
example, have shown some of the deformities of rheumatoid arthritis. 
In ancient Greek times the physician Alexander of Tralles (525-605 
A. D.) prescribed colchicine for gout, and this drug is still the sover- 
eign therapeutic agent for this disease. 

‘Up to the beginning of the 20th century, principal advances 
were made in the difficult task of unraveling the complex clinical 
characteristics of these various diseases. English physicians showed 
the greatest aptitude in this respect, as Thomas Sydenham in 1676 

ave the first full description of acute rheumatic fever and in 1683 
Tatinantiehad between it and gout. David Pitcairn (1788) was the 
first to associate rheumatism with the heart, and Scudamore in 1827 
asserted that the true pathology of chronic rheumatism was an in- 
flammation of the white fibrous tissues of the body (ligaments and 
tendons) and not the fleshy parts of muscle. A most important step 
in gout was the recognition in 1848 by A. B. Garrod that the tophi 
of this disease consist of uric acid crystals and his demonstration by 
means of a thread that the blood of gouty patients contains an excess 
of uric acid. This English physician also coined the term “rheuma- 
toid arthritis,” and his son, A. E. Garrod, in 1907 distinguished cor- 
rectly and clearly between rheumatoid arthritis and osteoarthritis. 
The first accurate description of spondylitis, on the other hand, was 
the early (17th century) contribution of an Irishman, Bernard ‘Con- 
nor. The distinctive microscopic lesion in heart muscle which identi-* 
fies rheumatic heart disease was made by a German, Aschoff, in 1904. 

Among the less common collagen diseases, lupus ery thematosus was 
recognized in 1872 as a systemic disease and not simply a skin dis- 
order by Kaposi, an Austrian, and the complications within various 
organs of the body were described by Osler, a Canadian, a few years 
later (1895) while at Hopkins. The means of making a virtually 
specific pathologic confirmation of a clinical diagnosis was provided 
in 1935 by B: alle and Klemperer (American and German) who de- 
scribed ‘ syike loop” kidney lesions. An American, Hargraves, in 
1948 made an important contribution to clinical laboratory | diagnosis 
by discovering a distinctive cell in the circulating blood. 

Clinical and pathologic descriptions of polyarteritis g go back nearly 
200 years, but the Germans, Rokitansky (1852) and Kussmaul (1866), 
are given credit for the most appropriate delineations of the distine- 
tive arterial lesions of this disease. The suggestion that polyarteritis 
is due to an allergic or hypersensitivity phenomenon was suggested by 
a German, Gruber, in 1925, but classical demonstration that ‘the typi- 

cal lesions could be experimentally produced by a hypersensivity 
reaction was made by the American pathologist, Rich, in 1942. The 
disease, scleroderma, was apparently earliest described during the 
17th and 18th centuries by Italian and Dutch physicians. Recogni- 
tion that the hardening process of this disorder was not limited to the 
skin was made vishdaely by an Englishman, Finlay, in 1891, who 
noted fibrosis of the lungs, by Ehrman, an Austrian, in 1903, who 
found thickening of the esophagus, and by an American, Rake, who 
in 1931 noted involvement of the intestine. 
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The past 20 years has seen an intensification of interest in the 
rheumatic diseases and the application of varied and sophisticated 
research techniques. These latter have been directed toward funda- 
mental studies of connective tissue structure and metabolism, the 
relationship of infectious agents, investigation of hypersensitivity 
mechanisms, and study of the influence of endocrine hormones. In 
rheumatic fever more definite progress has been made than in the 
other connective tissue diseases. The suppressive action of salicylates 
on acute attacks was noted at least as early as the nineteenth century 
by various European physicians; involvement of the hemolytic strep- 
tococcus was suspected by German investigators at the end of the last 
century, but laboratory evidence for its close association was obtained 
by Coburn (1931) and other Americans; the prophylactic value of 
antibiotics on the recurrence of the disease has been observed 
(Thomas, Coburn, and other Americans, 1939); and the therapeutic 
efficacy of adrenal cortical steroids realized (Hench and others, 1949). 
The most stimulating recent contribution in the field has been the 
striking effect of cortisone (Hench and Kendall, 1948, Mayo Clinic) 
on the acute symptoms of rheumatoid arthritis. American pharma- 
ceutical firms are now industriously synthesizing various modifica- 
tions of the adrenal cortical steroid molecule (being tested clinically 
and in animals in various American medical centers) in the effort to 
obtain a more effective, less toxic therapeutic agent. Other important 
developments in rheumatoid arthritis during ‘this century have been 
the introduction of gold salt therapy in 1927 by Lande and Pick 
(Germans) and in 1939 by Forestier (French) ; a significant advance 
in serological testing for the disease by Waaler, a Norwegian, i in 1940, 
who first employed ‘sensitized sheep cells for agglutination ; ; and defi- 
nition of vasculitis as the important pathogenetic lesion in A sub- 
cutaneous nodule (1953, Sokoloff, an American now at NIAMD, 
NIH). 


NUTRITION AND METABOLISM 


The science of nutrition and metabolism owes its inception and 
early development mainly to contributions during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, first from the English and French and later from the 
Germans. Discovery of oxygen, the “fire air” or air of life is gen- 
erally attributed to the Englishman, Priestley, who was in communica- 
tion with Lavoisier and Seguin i in Paris. The latter investigators in 
approximately 1790 made a key experiment (both the heat and the 

carbon dioxide produced by a guinea pig in a given time were found 
equivalent to the heat and the carbon dioxide produced by burning 
a specific quantity of carbon) which demonstrated the significance of 
the respiratory process in relation to the utilization of food for 
energy. Extension of these studies to man with further understand- 

ing of the metabolic processes by which food is burned in oxygen to 
yield energy for life and erowth were carried out by the French, 

Regnault and Reiset, and by the Germans, Liebig (divided foods into 
proteins, fat, and caiederdcoten’: Bidder and Schmidt (established 
basal metabolism), Pettenkofer, Voit, and Rubner (demonstrated 
physical law of conservation of energ in the animal body). Respira- 
tory metabolism studies were then argely carried forward in this 
country, by Atwater, Benedict, Lusk, and Dubois, mainly during the 
first 30 years of this century, and are now with modern dynamic tech- 
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niques being pushed forward again in a very few centers, including 
NIAMD in NIH. 

Knowledge of the metabolism of proteins was advanced particularly 
by the German, Emil —— who at the end of the 19th century 
devised quantitative methods for isolating amino acids and showed 

specificity of enzyme action, and by Folin “(Swedish, 1912) and Van- 
S yke (American, 1913) who studied the breakdown metabolic 
processes of proteins. In 1937, the American, W. C. Rose, demon- 
strated the theais that there are 10 amino acids essential for the 
building of body protein. Advances in carbohydrate metabolism owe 
much to the Germans, Fischer, Embden, and Meyerhof, at the turn 
of the century (pathw ays of met abolism),:to the Englishman Cath- 
cart (1909, protein-sparing action) and to others mentioned in the 
diabetes section. Studies of the metabolism of fat have been prin- 
cipally conducted since 1900. Liebig (German) showed fat synthesis 
from carbohydrates; Lebedev (1882, Russian) found that dietary 
fats could be deposited in the body; Knoop (1905, German) deter- 
mined the chief process of breakdown, or catabolism; and Lusk (1922, 
American) studied fat synthesis from ‘protein. 

The importance of the accessory dietary substances now known 
as vitamins first began to be appreciated with the discovery in 1747 
by the British naval surgeon Lind that citrus fruits were effective 
yreventives of scurvy. Isolation and identification of vitamin C, 
hewee ver, the factor whose absence is responsible for this disease, was 
not made until 1932 when it was crystallized by Americans, W: augh 
and C. G. King (the latter at present a member of NIAMD’s Na- 
tional Advisory Council). First experimental evidence that accessory 
food factors were essential, representing the true beginning of vitamin 
research, came from Lunin in the Swiss laboratory of Bunge who in 
1884 showed that there was a growth factor in natural milk not pres- 
ent in synthetic milk. The chemical constitution of this factor, vita- 
min A, was finally determined in 1933 by Karrer of Switzerland, 
although much of the early work leading to this achievement was 
carried out at Yale and Wisconsin Universities, and crystallization 
was achieved by an American, Holmes, in 1934. In the treatment of 
rickets, a Russian, Schabad, in 1909, was apparently the first to ap- 
preciate cod liver oil as being more ‘important than minerals; isola- 
tion of an anti-rachitic substance named vitamin D was made in 1920 
by both British and American workers, the preparation of a highly 
concentrated substance being made by Zucker, an American, in 1921. 
Recognition of beri-beri as a dietary disease was made (1883) by a 
Japanese naval medical officer, Takaki. Vitamin B, or in 
which cures beri-beri, was first crystallized in 1926 by Jansen and 
Donath in Amsterdam, but earlier the preparation of an impure con- 
centrate in 1911 by Casimir Funk, a Pole working in London, 
prompted him to coin the term “vitamin” for those dietary factors 
which we now recognize as being required in very small amounts. 
Lohman and Schuster (Germans) “showed that thiamine is a co-factor 
for an important enzyme system involved in the metabolism of car- 
bohydrate. 

Other members of the “vitamin B complex” have been even more 
difficult to track down. The recognition of niacin as a cure for 
pellagra stems from the work of Goldberger (American, U. S. Public 
Health Service, 1925), who showed that ‘the disease is not infectious 
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but of nutritional origin. Spencer, a veterinarian in North C arolina, 
recognized (1916) that the condition called “black tongue” in the 
dogs of the pellagrins was the counterpart of the human disease. 
This observation led in 1938 to the isolation of niacin as a cure for 
the condition by Elvehjem and co-workers at Wisconsin. Simul- 
taneous work by von Euler in Sweden and Warburg and Christian in 
Germany showed that niacin was a part of the co-factors required by 
the enzymes which regulate many of the biochemical reactions leading 
to the production of energy. 

Since dermatitis was such a prominent symptom in pellagra, it was 
inevitable that many skin conditions eee in animals by dietary 
means should have been considered related to pellagra. For a num- 
ber of years “rat dermatitis” was in this category until it was shown 
by Booher (American, 1931) that the rats could be cured by a yel- 
lowish-green pigment ‘which was shown by Kuhn (German, 1933) 
to be riboflavin. This pigment was described in 1879 by Blyth, an 
English food chemist. In 1932 Warburg and Christian (Germans) 
showed that the yellow pigment was an essential part of a new en- 
zyme shown by them to be involved in the oxidation of foodstuffs. 

Additional work on rat “pellagra”, also produced by dietary means, 
led Gyorgy in 1936 (German) to suggest that a new factor was re- 
quired for its prevention. This compound, pyridoxine, was isolated 
by Keresztesy (NIAMD) and Stevens in 1939, and is now recognized 
as an important. constituent of a number of enzymes required for the 
metabolism of proteins. 

Wildiers, a Belgian botanist, found that a strain of yeast would 
not grow unless a yeast extract was added to a medium of inorganic 
salt and sugar. An extension of this work by Williams at Oregon 
resulted in the isolation in 1937 of pantothenic acid. Jukes at Cali- 
fornia and Wooleys at Wisconsin showed that this substance was 
essential for the growth of chicks. F. Lipmann (a German refugee 
in the U. S.) showed that pantothenic acid is a constituent of a co- 
factor involved in many important biological reactions. 

A new and increasingly important segment of the area of metab- 
olism and metabolic diseases is that of disorders due to enzymatic 
defects known as “molecular diseases.” ‘The accomplishments to date 
have all been made in American laboratories but by individuals of 
various national extractions. The first such disease, sickle cell 
anemia, was unraveled in 1953 due to the manufacture of an ab- 
normal hemoglobin by Itano working in Linus Pauling’s laboratory 
at the California Institute of Tec hnology. The next, “galactosemia, 
was resolved as due to the lack of an enzyme required to metabolize 
milk sugar by Isselbacher working at NIH (NIAMD) with Tomkins 
and Kale ‘kar, a Dane. The most recent such disease, congenital non- 
hemolytic jaundice, yielded to the joint efforts of R. Se hmid, a Swiss, 
and J. Axelrod, an American, at NIH (NIAMD and NIMH), who 
detected the absence of a key enzyme necessary for conversion of 
bile pigment to the form in which it can be excreted by the liver. 


ENDOCRINE DISEASES 


Delineation of the diseases of the endocrine glands began in 1855 
with the description by Thomas Addison of E ngland of the symptoms 
and signs of hypoadrenalism now generally valled Addison’s disease. 
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Confirmation of the accuracy of Addison’s assignment of their cause 
was provided in 1856 by a Frenchman, Brown-Sequard, who excised 
the adrenal glands of animals and reproduced the disease. The vari- 
ous physiological studies of Claude Bernard on the liver and pan- 
creas also were begun about this same time. With Berthollet, a 
chemist of Paris, Bernard introduced the science of biochemistry in 
unraveling the nature of the first carefully studied enzyme, lipase 
of the pancreas which is excreted into the intestine. The science of 
endocrinology, or study of the internal secretions of endocrine glands, 
became firmly established at the turn of the century with the dis- 
covery by Williams Bayliss and Ernest Starling that secretion of 
pancreatic juice into the intestine did not occur from a neural reflex 
but from the action of a substance called secretin put out by intestinal 
lining cells under the influence of acid and carried in the blood stream 
to the pancreatic glands. ‘These two British investigators coined the 
word “hormone” or chemical messenger, for a substance passing from 
an endocrine gland through the circulation to some distant organ or 
tissue where it exerts its stimulatory or regulatory effect. 

The classic diseases of the thyroid gland, hyperthyroidism and 
myxedema or hypothyroidism, were described during the late 18th 
and early 19th century by various English physicians. Not until 
1882, however, was surgical removal of the thyroid gland directly 
related to myxedema; this was noted by two Swiss physicians, Rever- 
din and Kocher, and led to their treatment of this disease by admin- 
istration of thyroid extract. The association of iodine with activity 
of the thyroid is credited to Eugen Baumann, a German, who in 1896 
discovered its high concentration in the gland, although the first re- 
port of therapeutic benefit of iodine on goiter was made in 1820 by 
a French physician, Coindet. Americans, Marine and Kimball, in 
1918 reported their classic study of the prophylactic effect on goiter 
incidence of daily ingestion of small amounts of iodine, leading the 
way to iodization of table salt. The nature of the thyroid hormone 
seemed established in 1915 when E. C. Kendall at the Mayo Founda- 
tion crystallized 1-thyroxine from thyroid tissue, and its chemical 
structure was elucidated by Harington, an Englishman, in 1926. 
Within the past five years, however, the question of the nature of the 
thyroid hormone acting on tissues and cells of the body has been 
reopened by the work of the British investigators, Gross and Pitt- 
Rivers, and by the Frenchman, Roche, and is still unsettled. 

Because of their small size and intimate anatomical association with 
the thyroid, the parathyroid glands were not identified and associated 
with the clinical entity, tetany, until the very end of the 19th century 
by Gley of France and Vassale and Generelt of Italy. Halsted, the 
famous Hopkins surgeon, treated (1906) tetany successfully with beef 
parathyroid. The association of calcium metabolism with the para- 
thyroids in 1908 by treatment of tetany with calcium, was also an 
American contribution (MacCallum and Voegtlin). Recognition of 
the fact that skeletal demineralization can be due to over-secretion 
of parathyroid hormone was made in 1925 by Felix Mandl of Vienna, 
who then carried out the first surgical removal of a functioning para- 
thyroid glandular tumor. In a Canadian laboratory in 1926, J. B. 
Collip isolated what was then considered to be the parathyroid hor- 
mone; in recent years evidence for two distinct actions (on the kidney 
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originally by Greenwald in 1925 and directly on bone by Barnicot in 
1948) have led to the effort, primarily in this country, to isolate two 
parathyroid hormones. 

The story of the adrenal glands, now claiming such considerable 
attention, began with the deseription of the disease occurring with 
their hypofunction in human beings (Addison, English, 1855) and 
with their excision in animals ( Brown-Sequard, French, 1856). The 
next landmark was the isolation of the hormone adrenaline from the 
adrenal medulla apparently independently in 1901 by an American, 
Aldrich, and a Japanese, Takamine. Emphasis has since shifted to 
the adrenal cortex because of its numerous important hormones. 
Potent extracts were prepared by several investigators during the 
1920’s; and during the 1930’s in American and Swiss laboratories, 28 
crystalline adrenal cortical hormones were isolated in small amounts 
from the glands of animals. Real progress in physiological research 
in this area, however, had to await the production of hormones in 
quantity by chemical synthesis; the first effective step in this direction 
was the preparation in 1937 by the Swiss investigators, Steiger and 
Reichstein, of desoxycorticosterone, found to be effective against 
clinical Addison’s disease. The next accomplishment, which was even 
more significant, was made by E. C. Kendall at the Mayo Clinic in 
1948 with the synthesis of compound E (cortisone), which was then 
given by Hench to patients with rheumatoid arthritis with strikingly 
effective results. The adrenal steroid of greatest interest today is the 
salt-regulating hormone, aldosterone, whose isolation was achieved 
in 1954 through the collaborative efforts of Simpson and Tait in 
England and Reichstein in Switzerland. American investigators have 
made their particular contributions in this field in numerous physio- 
logical studies of the actions and varying influences of other sub- 
stances on a number of the adrenal cortical hormones. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD 


Establishment of the field of hematology on a sound, scientific basis 
by the beginning of this century was primarily the work of the French 
and the Germans, but the initial step was made by a Dutchman, Anton 
van Leeuwenhoek, who in approximately 1660 invented the microscope 
and, among many objects, described the red blood cells of man. This 
instrument was long generally regarded as merely an amusing toy, so 
that not until nearly 200 years later was the first blood count made 
(Vierordt, German, 1852). Two famous names in hematology, the 
Frenchman, Georges Hayem and the Austrian, Wilhelm Turk, then 
provided the diluting solutions still used by laboratories today for 
counting red and white cells. The study of blood chemistry was ini- 
tiated by Gabriel Andral (French) in 1843 with quantitative measure- 
ments of the clotting essential, fibrin. Real understanding of both 
normal and diseased hematological processes occurred when in 1868 
the German, E. Neumann and the Italian, Giulio Bizzozero simul- 
taneously reported evidence for the blood formation function of the 
bone marrow; understanding of these processes was further aided by 
Paul Ehrlich’s discovery in 1891 of methods for colorful staining and 
identification of blood cells. 

The disease chronic congenital hemolytic jaundice was described 
variously during the 19th century, but it required application of the 
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osmotic fragility test by Anatole Chauffard (French, 1907) to dif- 
ferentiate the jaundice from that due to liver disease by showing the 
increased susceptibility of red cells in this blood disease to lysis in 
dilute saline. Earlier (1871) the Belgians, Vanlair and Masius, con- 
tributed precise descriptions of the characteristic tiny rounded cells 
(spherocytes) in this disease. The acquired form of this hemolytic 
jaundice, due to infections or poisons, was described in 1898 and 1907 
by the French, Hayem and Fernand Widal. 

Blood transfusions are today probably the most important form of 
hematologic therapy. Although the first transfusion of blood to a 
human patient was given in 1818 by James Blondell in London, a firm 
scientific basis for safe transfusions was provided in 1901 by an Aus- 
trian, Landsteiner, who deseribed the major human blood types or 
groups. Improved methods of blood transfusion were the work of 
men of many nations (United States, England, France), given im- 
petus by the first World War. It was found at this time, for example, 
that blood could be prevented from clotting and stored for long 
periods, thus greatly simplifying transfusion procedure. 

Understanding of the specific hematologic diseases, pernicious 
anemia and hemorrhagic disease of the new-born, came as the result 
of unraveling their relationships to vitamin deficiencies. The Amer- 
icans, Minot, Murphy, and Whipple, in the thirties found pernicious 
anemia to be due to lack of a factor in liver. Ultimately vitamin B-12 
was found to be the missing substance in these patients. Study of a 
hemorrhagic disorder in cattle occurring when they were fed spoiled 
clover led to the finding of vitamin K by Link (United States, 1940) 
and of its importance in blood coagulation. Important basic studies 
of blood coagulation were contributed during the thirties by Wolf 
(Belgian) and Howell (American). 

Important recent advances, of great importance to transfusion 
therapy and anemias of the new-born, have been made during the 
forties by Fisher (England) and Weiner (United States) who have 
defined new substances related to the Rh factor. The concept of 
immunologic disorders as the cause of anemias and deficiencies of other 
important blood cells has recently been established by Evans in Amer- 
ica, Ackroyd in England, and Moeschlein in Switzerland. 


GASTROINTESTINAL DISEASES 


The first important work in the physiology of digestion occurred 
during the 18th century when the Italian, Spallanzani, correctly 
characterized the action of gastric juice as chemical solution. One of 
the classics of clinical physiological investigation was produced by the 
American Army surgeon, William Beaumont; in his study of the open 
stomach wound of a forest guide (1825-33), Beaumont directly ob- 
served the action of the stomach lining during disgestion and con- 
cluded that in the action of gastric juice on proteins a substance other 
than hydrochloric acid must be present, an agent later identified as the 
enzyme, pepsin. 

Stomach tubes, first of metal and later of a flexible material, were 
used from the 16th century on for feeding patients in various diseases, 
but two Germans devised important new uses; Kussmaul in 1867 used 
the tube as a pump to relieve obstruction and Leube in 1871 began its 
use for diagnostic examination of gastric secretion, of particularly 
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valuable later use for aiding in the diagnosis of ulcers and cancer of 
the stomach. 

The most important advance, however, in gastroenterologic diag- 
nosis stemmed from the discovery of the X-r: Ly in 1895 by the German 
physicist, Roentgen. The first visualization of the stomach by X-ray 
was apparently made by an American, Hemmeter, and the first experi- 
mental roentgenographic observations of swallowing and intestinal 
movements by the American physiologist, Walter B. Cannon, in 1897. 
The modern opaque medium, barium sulfate, was introduced by the 
Germans, Bachem and Gunther, in 1910. Gall bladder X-ray visuali- 
zation was an American contribution (Graham and Cole, 1924). 

The talented Kussmaul attempted in 1869 the first direct observation 
of the stomach by passing a straight metal tube down the esophagus. 
Gradually better tubes were devised but the instrument of von 
Mikulicz-Radecke (1881) was so far superior that he is regarded as the 
founder of gastroscopy. More recent efforts in gastroenterology, pre- 
dominantly in American centers, have been directed mainly toward 
increasing knowledge of the physiology of the intestinal tract, partic- 
ularly with respect to motility. 

In view of the orientation of this account toward research accom- 
plishments, a catalogue of the physicians first to describe the numerous 
gastrointestinal diseases has been omitted. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PRESENT KNOWLEDGE IN NEUROLOGY 


Neurology as a science had its beginning in the 19th century with 
the recognition of neurological syndromes and diseases. Before that 
time, however, there had been many isolated neurological observa- 
tions. Gale on, the Greek physician (130-200), knew the effect of a 
severed spinal cord; Thomas Willis of England (1621-1675) classified 
the cranial nerves and gave the most complete description of the 
anatomy of the nervous system of his day; and Thomas Sydenham 
(1624-1689), also of England, published classic first-hand accounts 
of many diseases, among them chorea. 

During the 19th centur y, there were many outstanding neurologists 
who laid the foundation for modern neurology. It would be difficult 
to list them all here, but the following men ccivenaed certain theories 
and techniques used today in research laboratories or in the clinical 
treatment of neurological and sensory disorders. 

James Parkinson, an English physician, described in 1813 the first 
recognized case of paralysis agitans, and John Hughlings Jackson 
(1834-1911), also English, concluded from clinical and postmortem 
studies of epilepsy, aphasia, and paralysis that certain cortical areas 
were concerned in motor activities, sensory mechanisms, and language. 

Jean Cruveilhier (1791-1874) of France may be considered as one 
in the long suman of the modern science of neuropathology. He 
is credited with the first classical description of disseminated sclerosis 
in 1835. 

Pierre Paul Broca (1824-1880), French, was the first by demon- 
stration to correlate the language functions with definite areas of the 
brain. 

World-famous Jean Martin Charcot (1825-1893), the father of 
modern neurology and neuropathology, created in the Salpetriére, out 
of a Paris bedlam of 5,000 mentally or neurologically ill persons, the 
greatest neurological clinic of his time. He distinguished between 
the tremor of Parkinson’s disease and that of multiple sclerosis, and 
showed tremor as a symptom and not a disease in itself. Charcot, by 
astute clinical observations and crude methods of free-hand sectioning 
and staining, actually built the present clinical neuropathological 
basis of multiple sclerosis. From the standpoint of pathology, etiol- 
ogy, and classification of this disease, we have not adv anced very far 
beyond his original work. Charcot is well known for his clinical 
anatomical approach to the study of the central nervous system, and 
he was the first to describe amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. He was a 
leading discoverer in anatomy and physiology of brain and nerves, 
and a teacher of pupils who became famous. 

Vittori Marchi (1851-1908), the Italian physician, established the 
neuron theory by developing a method for straining degenerating fibers 
and applying it to experimentally produced lesions. 
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Sir Victor Horsley of England in 1888 described dec ompressive 
procedures for the relief of inoperable brain tumors. Of 44 opera- 
tions he performed on the brain, there were only 10 deaths, most of 
which were malignant growths. At a time when brain operations 
were usually fatal, and speed was a prime factor in surgery, this was 
an astonishing record. 

Josef Babinski of France in 1896 described the pathological reflex 
of the toes which occurs in central nervous system disorders. This 
cutaneous plantar reflex, a neurological sign known as the Sign of 
Babinski, has no equal in its simplicity, di: agnostic importance, and 
physiological impheations. Babinski’s studies on the plantar reflex 
will probably stand as his greatest single contribution to medicine, 
but his other clinical discoveries are of equal eee 

Arthur van Gehucten, Belgian anatomist (1861-1914), found : 
method for rapid di: agnosis ot rabies based on histological eh: anges in 
the nervous system. “He proposed a specific surgical proc edure for 
the treatment of trigeminal neuralgia. His exhaustive studies on the 
nature of motor disturb: ances in cerebral palsy have added to our pres- 
ent knowledge of this disorder. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, Nobel prizes were awarded 
for remarkable discoveries in physiology and medicine. It is impor- 
tant to note here that before and since this time, there have been many 
equally significant discoveries opening new vistas in the neurological 
field which have not received such public recognition. 

First in the series of Nobel prize winners in physiology and medi- 
cine was the Russian Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936), one of the most dy- 
namic, brilliant, and zealous scientific figures of all time. He received 
the Nobel prize in 1904 for his work on the physiology of are 

The well-known Spanish neuroanatomist, Santiago Ramon y Cajal 
(1852-1934), shared the Nobel prize in 1906 with Camillo Gale 
(1844-1926), Italian histologist, for their work on the structure of 
the nervous ’ system. Cajal “combined the visualizing talent of an 
artist with the skilled observation of a physician to ‘produce medical 
drawings exceeded only by his plates for microscopic study of nerve 
tissue. On these tissues, he used his own improvement of Golgi’s 
pioneering: silver staining which made possible the discovery of 
“Golgi cells.” Professor at the University of Madrid and prolific 
author of 74 books and 286 monographs, Ramon y Cajal provided 
evidence for the neuron theory of separate nerve cells by his research. 

In 1911 Allvar Gullstrand (1862-1930) of Sweden was awarded 
the Nobel prize for his work on the dioptrics of the eye. Gullstrand 
gave the first explanation of the heterogenous structure of the lens on 
physiological grounds. His work contributed to the present know! 
edge of the structure and function of the eve and he devised the first 
reflex-free ophthalmosco De. 

Archibald Vivian Hill, prominent English physiologist, was 
awarded the prize in 1922 for his discovery relating to the production 
of heat in the muscles. 

Christian Eijkman (1858-1930) of Holland was awarded the 1929 
prize for his discovery of the antineuritic vitamin. H{e called his 
discovery of the cause and cure of the mt utiple neuritis, beri-beri, “an 
accident.” Among the half dozen pioneers in vitamin n study, he was 
a member of a commission to the Dutch East Indies which vainly 
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looked for a bacterial cause for beri-beri. He observed that chickens 
fed polished rice developed polyneuritis and that unhulled rice pre- 
vented and sometimes cured these chickens. He extracted the effective 
antineuritic principle, Vitamin B,, and used it as a remedy by mouth 
or injection. 

Charles Scott Sherrington (1857-1952) and Edgar D. Adrian 
(1889- ), both of England, shared the Nobel prize in 1932 for 
their discoveries reg: wding the function of neurons. Sherrington pro- 
vided that nerves going to muscles carry sensory fibers for,perceiving 
as well as motor fibers for action. His experiments on sense of posi- 
tion and equilibrium guided the clinical neurologists. His more exact 
mapping of the brain surface explained hemiplegia eae of one 
side of the body) and the manner of recovery. Adrian built upon 
and extended Sher: rington’s researches and developed their value. 

In 1936 Henry Hallet Dale, English, and Otto Loewi, German, 
shared the Nobel prize for their discoveries relating to the chemical 
transmission of nerve impulses. 


PRESENT NEUROLOGICAL RESEARCH IN OTHER COUNTRIES 





John Carew Eccles, of the Australian National 
University at Canberra, and his group are making outstanding con- 
tributions i in the field of neurology through studies on physical prop- 
erties of spinal motoneurones, and have initiated new experiments 
dealing with organization of spinal] pathways. 

Belgium —Dr. Ludo van Bogaert, in association with the Institut 
Bunge in Berchem-Anvers, is one of the most prolific contributors to 
ne urology and neuropathology, particularly in the fields of multiple 
sclerosis, other demyelinating diseases, and encephalitis. 

Dr. Jules Francois, E ye Department at Gand, presents a continu- 
ous flow of valuable information from one of the most productive 
ophthalmological centers. His specific contributions are in clinical 
and morphological studies on intraocular pressure, studies on the 
chemistry of the lens, and on the function of the retina in health and 
disease. 

Denmark.—In Copenhagen, Drs. B. Harvald and M. Hauge are 
doing research on genetic factors involved in brain tumors among rel- 
atives. In multiple sclerosis, Dr. Kay Hyllested is conducting a Tong- 
term detailed investigation of incidence and geographic distribution 
and Dr. Paul Thygerson is responsible for a detailed monograph on 
clinical and p: ithological aspects. 

England.—At England's largest neurological hospital, the Queens’ 
Square National Hospital, Dr. J. Cummings has contributed original 
research on heavy metals in Wilson’s disease. More recently, he 
made discoveries in the study of gangliosides in reference to lipid 
abnormalities in the brain. 

Professor Bernard Katz, London, is conducting studies on the sub- 
microscopic structure of the neuromuscular junctions. Important 
findings on the relation between mitochondria and synaptic vesicles 
have been obtained. 

From Cambridge, the Hodgkin-Huxley hypothesis of nerve mes- 
sage transmission, governs all intracellular physiology in most ad- 
vanced countries. Hodgkin has completed a quantitative study on the 
origin of the membrane potential of vertebrate muscle fibers (equilib- 
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rium potential for potassium and chloride) and is engaged in experi- 
ments on the coupling between electrical activity and contraction. 
Huxley has shown, by means of local stimulation, that contraction oc- 
curs because of shortening of the I bands and that the process is ini- 
tiated following depolarization of the cell’s membrane. More recent 
results show that the endoplasmic reticulum is probably responsible 
for transmitting excitation from the cell’s he to the depth of 
the fiber. 

Dr. W. A. Rushton, also of Cambridge, has carried forward his 
studies on vision and has produced convincing new evidence on physi- 
ology and pathology of color vision. 

The Institute of Ophthalmology, London, under the direction of 
Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, continues to publish important studies deal- 
ing with physiological problems connected with electrophysiology, 
patholo gy, and physical chemistry. 

France.—Neurology training and research, established by Charcot 
at the Salpetriére, is being continued by Professor Th. Alajounanine 
and Dr. Raymond Garcin. Professor Fes sard, Collége de France, and 
Dr. Arvanitaki at Lyon, independently study basic problems of ex- 
citation of invertebrate nerve structures, while Paakaoen Couteaux 
continues his known studies on the morphology of the neuromuscular 
junction. Professor Henri Gastaut is continuing his original investi- 
gations on the mechanisms of conditioning. Dr. Antoine Rémond of 
the Paris Medical School, considered one of the leading electro- 
encephalographers of Europe, i is improving methods for the study of 
the total pattern of the electrical activity of the brain. 

Germany.—At the University of Bonn, Professor H. K. Miiller is 
making significant contributions to the field of chemistry of the lens, 
and Dr. G. Meyer-Schwickerath has developed a new treatment for 
retinal detachment, using a light source instead of electrical current. 
In Hamburg, Dr. med. Heinrich and Frau Professor Pette are con- 
ducting research on multiple sclerosis and the possible effect of virus 
on the central nervous system, as well as work on allergic encephalitis. 

Italy—Dr. Ernst Chain, recipient of the 1945 Nobel Prize for 
his work with penicillin, has completed a study of intermediary carbo- 
hydrate metabolism of brain and muscle, and Bovet pursues pharma- 
cological experimentation with various neurotropic compounds. 

In Pisa, Moruzzi has recently published a comprehensive mono- 
graph on the cer ebellum, while his pupils have completed a review on 
the physiology of the reticular substance. Dr. di Francia and others 
study various aspects of visual processes mainly with the use of 
psycho-physical techniques. 

In Milan, Margaria works on effects of acceleration upon the cen- 

al nervous sy stem. He isa regular consultant for the United States 
Air Force, and his important results were recently presented here in 
Washington. Bairati (electron microscopy) analyzes structural- 
chemical relationship in the central nervous system. In Padua, Cardin 
works on de-afferentation and spinal cord physiology. 

Japan.—In Tokyo, Dr. H. Schiraki is concerned with significant 
projects on ps athology associated with the central nervous system, the 
effect of atomic rs \diation, and allergic encephalitic myelitis in associ- 
ation with rabies vaccine. 
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Dr. S. Okinaka, Professor of Medicine at the University of Tokyo, 
is conducting epidemiology studies on the incidence and geographic 
distribution of multiple sclerosis in Japan. 

Sweden.—F ivskerl iiuser has developed a method for studying the 
course of membrane conductance of nodes of Ranview during excita- 
tion (voltage-clamp method). Professor Granit continues his studies 
of the relations between reflex activity of large and small spinal 
motoneurones, while Skoglund has collected important data on several 
features of the activity of spinal interneurones. 

The work on receptors and sensation is continued by Zotterman 
and his coworkers with recent communications concerning questions 
of taste and thirst. 

Dr. Torsten Sjogren, an outstanding geneticist, is conducting in- 
vestigations using as a principal source detailed pedigree reports going 
back over 350 years. 

Considerable brain research is being carried on at the Kungliga 
Karolinska Institutet in Stockholm. 

U.S. S. R.—Professor N. I. Grashchenkov, Director of the Neuro- 
logical Clinic at Central Institute for the Advanced Training of 
Physicians, Ministry of Health, Moscow, has presented a documenta- 
tion of the Soviet program in clinical neurology under the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan which should be of interest to neurologists in the 
United States and other countries. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRES- 
ENT KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL HEALTH 
AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


PSYCHIATRY 


The modern era in the care and treatment of the mentally ill did 
not begin until the end of the 18th century. Jlowever, some of the 
leading thinkers during the classical Greek period made important 
contributions. 

Pythagoras (580-510 B. C.) and his pupil Alemaeon (550-500 
B. C.) are said to be the first Greek philosophers to identify the brain 
as the central organ of intellectual activity, and to regard mental dis- 
ease as a disorder of that organ. Pythagoras also pioneered in ex- 
perimental investigations of animals. 

Hippocrates (460-870 B.C.) was the first to emphasize predisposi- 
tion and heredity in relation to mental disorders, and to recognize a 
relationship between elation and depression, which Kraepelin more 
than 2,000 years later showed to be different phases of the same dis- 
order. Neurasthenia, psychasthenia, hypochondria, obsessions, com- 
pulsions, and phobias were recognized as pathological conditions in 
the Hippocratic era. 

Plato (427-347 B.C.) taught that the balance between the body and 
soul was the important element in health. He believed that mental 
disorders could arise from either bodily or moral disturbances, and 
that physical health, education, strengthening of the mental faculties, 
and correct living habits were prophylactic. 

One of the very early references to special protection for the insane 
is found in Plato’s Republic: “If anyone is insane let him not be seen 
openly in the city, but let the relatives of such a person watch over him 
at home in the bes t manner they know of, and if they are negligent, 
let them pay a fine.” 

In 1793, Dr. Philippe Pinel (1745-1826); physician to the Bicetre 
Hospital and the Salpetriére in Paris, liberated many patients who 
had been in chains for as long as 30 years. He accomplished this 
at the height of the French Re volution, in the face of much obstruction 
and dire threats from the Commune. 

Pinel established a medical view of mental disease as opposed to the 
sarlier theory of “demoniacal possession.” Using a new drug, “Iind- 
ness,” Pinel encouraged the humane treatment of the insane. 

Pinel’s reforms came about as a part of the growth of the humani- 
tarian movement in Western Europe. In an atmosphere in which “the 
inalienable rights of man” were recognized, mental disease b egan to be 
looked upon as the misfortunes of manasa person. 

Pinel’s “moral treatment” was carried forward by his student, Dr. 
Jean Etienne Esquirol (French, 1772-1840), whose principle was: 
“One has to love the mentally sick in order to be worthy and capable 
of serving them.” Esquirol continued the great reforms not only in 
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Paris but all over France, where he founded some ten asylums. His 
textbook, published in 1838, is a reflection of the most advanced think- 
ing of the time. It was one of the first to contain statistical applica- 
tions to the phenomena of mental disease. He stated that in the 
Bicetre 409 out of 1,570 men, and in the Salpetriére 580 out of 1,940 
women, became mentally ill asa result of psychological factors. 

Contemporaries of Pinel in other countries made important efforts 
at reform. In England, William Tuke and Lindley Murray estab- 
lished in 1796 the York Retreat, which was to serve as the model for 
many early American mental hospitals. In Germany, Fricke in 1793 
was the leader of a similar movement; and Reil in 1805 founded the 
first journal on mental illness—“Magazin fur Nervenheilkunde.” 

In the United States, Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), who was 
appointed to the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1783, urged American 
physicians to respond to the needs of the insane. Rush is commonly 
regarded as the father of American psychiatry. His textbook, 
Medical Inquiries and Observations Upon Diseases of the Mind 
(1812), was the American authority on mental disease until the 
1880's, 

But even more than the great reformer-physicians, a retired school- 
teacher, Dorothea Lynde Dix, single-handedly revolutionized the care 
of the mentally ill. Reaching as she did the Congress of the United 
States, the Houses of Parliament in England, and numerous State 
Legislatures, she was personally responsible for the founding of Saint 
EKlizabeths Hospital and 31 other institutions in the United States 
and Great Britain, as well as for sweeping changes in existing 
asylums. 

Beginning with Pinel, scientific psychiatry began to flower in 
France. Esquirol, Baillarger, Ferrus, Falret, Bernheim, Charcot, 
and Morel led the way with careful descriptions of mental disease. 
They were the first phenomenologists in modern psychiatry. How- 
ever, they distrusted any attempts at classification because they felt 
that classification should spring from sound findings, and they did 
not regard psychology as sound. 

In England and in Germany, the influence of Thomas Willis and 
Rudolf Virchow was reflected in numerous studies of the morbid 
anatomy of the brain of patients who died during the course of mental 
disease. Maudsley and Skae, Griesinger and Friedreich were among 
the leaders of the school of extreme somatology as was Theodor 
Meynert, Freud’s teacher. 

Gradually, however, the Germans returned to Hippocratism, to 
the recognition that a good understanding of the course of a disease 
is as important as the knowledge of its cause. Karl Kahlbaum 
(1828-1899) was inspired with the thought of applying the principles 
of natural science to clinical psychiatry. He and his pupil Hecker 
described catatonia, cyclothymia, and hebephrenia. This trend cul- 
minated in the monumental studies of Emil Kraepelin (1856-1926), 
who gave us the classification of mental disease which forms the basis 
of the one in current use. Kraepelin was a student of the German 
experimental psychologist, Wundt, and utilized Wundt’s approach 
in studying mental abnormalities experimentally and in quantitative 
terms. Huis work covered the whole field of psychiatry, although it 
was his prognostic phenomonological, and descriptive delineation of 
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dementia praecox and of manic-depressive psychosis which had the 
greatest impact. 

Born in the same year as Kraepelin, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) 
had perhaps an even greater effect on psychiatric thinking. A gifted 
clinical neurologist, he studied with Charcot and Bernheim and, while 
at the Salpetriere, became impressed with the possibilities of psy- 
chological causation of psychological processes. He broke from the 
traditional thinking of his teachers, and revolutionized the field of 
psychopathology. 

Freud introduced the objective method of studyit ing the subjective 
conscious and unconscious states of his patients, thus for the first time 
raising the psychic apparatus to the status of a subject suitable for 
scientific scrutiny. His contributions have ranged into normal 
psychology and Jed to a disappearance of the strict borderline between 
normal and abnormal psychology. He gave substance and impetus to 
that view of man which regards him as a totality, and which includes 
his highly subjective fantasies and thoughts along with his more 
objective behavior in its study of his adaptation and creativity. 

With the outstanding achievements of Kraepelin and Freud at the 
turn of the 20th century, psychiatry began to move forward more 
rapidly. Several others made notable contributions and were slightly 
overshadowed only because they were contemporaries of these two 
giants. Forel, Eugen Bleuler, and Carl Jung in Switzerland; Kret- 
schmer, Wilmanns, and Wernicke in Germany; Ferenczi in Hungary; 
von Jauregg i in Vienna; Adolf Meyer, Karl Abraham, and W illiam 
A. White in the United States; Janet in France; and Gjessing in Nor- 
way are but a few of those whose fundamental studies have laid the 
foundations upon which our present knowledge is based. 

Many other outstanding European and American contributors to 
20th century psychiatry could be mentioned. A number, like Franz 
Alexander, Karen Horney, Adolf Meyer, and Frieda Fromm-Reich- 
man were European born and came to this country from Austria and 
Germany. Others like Harry Stack Sullivan, Nolan D. C. Lewis, 
Abraham Brill, and Trigant Burrow were American born. 

Present-day leaders in Europe include— 

1. Manfred Bleuler, Professor of Pyschiatry at the University of 
Zurich, son of the famous Eugen Bleala. He is a leader in European 
research in biological psychi: try, and is particularly interested in the 
relations between psychological changes and endocrine dysfunction. 
He has studied extensively in the U nited States. 

2. Jean Piaget, Professor of Child Psychiatry at the University of 
Geneva, who has made brilliant contributions to the vndicetending 
of child development. 

3. Henry Ey and Paul Dell of the Hépitaux St. Anne in Paris. 
Ey is the foremost clinician on the Continent, and has made detailed 
clinical studies of the major illnesses which remain unequalled in 
their sensitivity and scope. Dell is one of the world authorities on the 
effects of neurohumeral agents on the electrical activity of the brain. 
He, too, has been a frequent visitor to the United States. 

4. Daniel LaGache, Director of the Psychological Institute of the 
University of Paris. He is both a psychiatrist and the foremost 
ee »sychologist in France. 

. Theorell, Director of the Nobel Medical Institute in Stock- 
eg ‘Winner of the Nobel Prize in 1955 for his discoveries concern- 
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ing the nature of oxidative enzymes, he has recently become interested 
in the possibility of an enzymatic process as the cause of mental 
disorders. 

6. Professors Mrnulf @degaard and Gabriel Langfeldt, University 
of Oslo, Norway. QMdegaard and Sjégren (in Stockholm) are out- 
standing authorities on hereditary aspects of mental illness. Lang- 
feldt is one of the leading phenomenologists in the study of schizo- 
phrenia. 

7. The field of social psychiatry is far more advanced in Europe 
than in the United States. Among the leaders in this field are Pro- 
fessor Arne Querido, University of Amsterdam; Dr. Paul Sivadon, 
Medicin-Chef, Centre de Traitement et de Readaption Sociale, 
Neuilly-sur-Marne; Dr. Maxwell Jones, Belmont Hospital, Surrey, 
Dr. Duncan Macmillan, Nottingheam; and Dr. George Bell, Melrose, 
Scotland. 

8. Professor Aubrey Lewis, Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hos- 
pital, London. He is the most influential psychiatrist in England 
and plays a major role in psychiatric training and research. 

9. Hans Jurgen Eysenck, Professor of Psychology, Maudsley Hos- 
pital. He occupies a central position in the field of clinical psychol- 
ogy, and has made many important contributions to the study of 
personality and to the evaluation of psychotherapy. 

10. Geoffrey Harris, Fitzmary Professor of Passiles, Maudsley 
Hospital. His major research has been concerned with the neutral 
control of the pituitary gland. His work represents an area of over- 
lap between psychological and endocrine processes. 

11. Oliver Zangwill, Professor of Experimental Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

12. Derek Richter, Director of Neuropsychiatric Research Center. 
Whitechurch Hospital, Candiff. He has carried out extensive studies 
of intermediary metabolism in patients with mental disorders. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A good share of present-day knowledge of mental phenomena has 
developed out of the experimental study of psychology, which, as a 
field, has deep haascesiedl roots in physiology. 

Among some of the nineteenth century pioneers in this field were 
three Germans who successively taught at the University of Leipsig: 
BE. H. Weber, Gustav Fechner, and Wilhelm Wundt. Weber (1795- 
1878), originally a professor of anatomy and physiology, applied to 
studies on sensation the procedures already accepted in medical re- 
search, developing the concepts of the “threshhold” and the “just 
noticeable differences.” Fechner (1801-1889), taking up where 
Weber left off, developed the intricate study of psychophysics which 
he defined as “an exact science of the functional relation or relations 
between body and mind.” Wundt (1832-1920) was the founder, at 
Leipsig, of the first laboratory for experimental psychology, a lab- 
oratory independent of the laboratory for physiology. Wundt dom- 
inated late 19th century psychology, “permanently impressing his em- 
pirical spirit upon it,” and giving a unity to psychology as a field 
which no one dite of his time conceived. 

William James (United States, 1842-1910), a brilliant New Eng- 
land philosopher and psychologist, was influenced by the work of 
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Charcot and Janet in French psychiatry. Among his many psycho- 
logical interpretations, James sought to show that emotions have no 
existence whatever apart from physiological changes 

Alfred Binet (1857-1911), a Director of the Labor atory of Physio- 
logical Psychology at the Sorbonne, is best known for the develop- 
ment of the Binet-Simon scale, which marked the real beginning of 
intelligence testing as we know it today. 

Herman EF bbinghaus (1850-1909), the German experimental psy- 
chologist known for his pioneering experiments on memory, was 
much influenced by Fechner. Ebbinghaus’ work marks the first real 
attempts to apply precise scientific method to the study of higher 
mental processes. He showed conclusively that the products of mem- 
ory are as capable of measurement as any natural fact with which 
science deals. 

The twentieth century saw the development of three psychological 
schools—born as protests, taking widely varied forms, against the 
whole traditional conception of psychology as the analysis of con- 
scious states. These three schools were Behaviorism, Gestalt psy 
orp and psychoanalysis. 

“Behaviorists” followed a psychology of action rather than 
thought, a psychology of physiological processes based upon the 
physics ‘and chemistry of the response of living tissue. Among the 
behavioral! Ps) ychologists were Jacques Loeb (German, immigrated 
to United States) ; Nobel prize winner I. V. Pavlov, famed Russian 
of the “conditioned reflex” experiment; J. B. Watson (United States, 
1878-1958), student of infant conditioning and learning; and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike (1874- ), student of animal psychology whose 
work marks the a beginning of the modern laboratory approach 
to problems of learning and habit formation. 

2. Max Wertheimer (German), the founder of Gestalt Psychology, 
and his principal followers, Koffa and Kohler, hold that complex hu- 
man and animal behavior cannot be explained as an aggregation of 
stimulus-response bonds. They emphasize organized wholes, or Ge- 
stalten, as the real data of experience and direct their study to these 
configurations, 

New understandings in social psychology came through the contri- 
bution of Kurt Lewin, a former member of the Gestalt group 
at Berlin, who immigrated to the United States. Lewin’s “field 
theory” concepts profoundly influenced the development of American 
social psychology. 

3. Psychoanalytic contributions (mentioned above under psychi- 
atric advances) also had a major influence on the development of 20th 
century psychology, both clinical and experimental. 

Among some of the outstanding present-day European contributors 
in psychology are Jean Piaget (Swiss) who has contributed to 
knowledge of judgment and thought processes in children, Muzafer 
Sherif (Turkish. United States), social psychologist; Herman Ror- 
schach, the Swiss psychiatrist who devised the Rorschach “ink-blot” 
test as a diagnostic tool now widely used by psychologists; and the 
ethologist Konrad Lorenz (German) and N. Tinbergen (Dutch), 
who he ave demonstrated the critical importance of very early e xperi- 
ence in animal and bird life (“imprinting”), which has resulted in 
reexamination of the concept of “instinctive” behavior. 
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PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


A very early reference to the treatment of the mentally ill through 
drug therapy occurs in the correspondence of Democritus (470-460 
B. C.-420 B. C.) with Hippocrates. Democritus notes that he had 
ete the different effects of a drug in different situations, a phe- 
nomenon that has served as a focus for research on pharmacology 
and in medical clinics for many years. Wrote Democritus: “Helle- 
bore when given to the sane pours darkness over the mind, but to the 
insane it is very profitable.” 


Foreign Scientists Working in Prsskonienincibiny 


Rustom Jal Vakil (Indian), in 1949, published a paper on the hy- 
potensive effects of Rawwolfia serpentina which stimulated interest in 
the drug among European and American workers. 

P. Charpentier, at the laboratories of Rhone-Poulenc-Specia 
(Fr: ance) , synthesized the drug chlor promazine in December 1950 as 
part of a long-term project to synthesize derivatives of phenothiazines 
as antihistamines. 

P. Deniker (France) was one of the pioneers in the use of chlorpro- 
mazine in psychiatric practice. 

H. Laborit (French) used chlorpromazine in the “lytic cocktail” 
to produce hypothermia and artificial hibernation for surgery. He 
noticed that it had a tranquilizing effect on agitation and anxiety. 

P. Broussolle (French) was one of the pioneers in the clinical use 
of chlorpromazine. In 1953 he deters a paper on the use of chlor- 
prom: izine in treating psychotic 

Erik Jacobsen (Denmark) has been working at both the clinical and 
animal experimental level with drugs that are ‘used in mental illness. 

Albert Hoffman, a Swiss chemist, discovered the psychological ef- 
fects of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD, a psychotomimetic agent) i in 
1947 when he was working with the drug and noticed that he exper- 
ienced vertigo and “blurring” of mental alacrity. 

Heinrich Kluver (originally German but now a United States citi- 
zen) has done valuable experimental work with mescaline. 

Heinz E.. Lehmann (originally German, now Canadian) has done 
extensive clinical work with psyc hopharmacological agents, particu- 
larly chlorpromazine, and has demonstrated the practical uses of these 
drugs. 

Joel Elkes (originally English, recently immigrated to the United 
States), has done, and continues to do, valuable clinical and experi- 
mental work in psychopharmacology. He is now Chief of the 
NIMH’s Clinical Neuropharmacology Research Center, located at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C. 

J. M. Miller, E’. Schlitter (now in the United States), and H. J. 
Bein synthesized reserpine, an alkaloid of Rauwolfia serpentina (pub- 
lished in 1952 in Experientia), and showed that it had a prolonged hy- 
potensive action and quieting influence in animals. 


U.S. Scientists in Psychopharmacology 

Nathan S. Kline (United States) was the first American to demon- 
strate the value of reserpine in treating mental patients. 

Robert H. Noce (United States) has contributed in demonstrating 
the use of reserpine in the mentally ill and in mental defectives. 
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James Olds (United States) has made a major methodological con- 
tribution in developing a technique for direct self-stimulation of the 
brain with drugs, used in neurophysiological research on animals. 

Harold E. Himwich (United States) has contributed to the under- 
standing of the physiological and pharmacological effects of psycho- 
pharmacological agents and of their modes of action. 

Neal Miller (U ‘ited States s) isa major contributor to this field in the 
area of experimental psychology. 

In 1957 Rustom Jal Vakil, Nathan S. Kline, Robert H. Noce, Henri 
Laborit, Pierre Deniker, and Heinz E. Lehmann received Lasker 
awards for their contributions in this field. 


NEUROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


British, European, and American neurophysiologists have tradi- 
tionally been more concerned with neurons and neuronal systems 
than with the psychological problems involved in the activity of the 
brain. This tradition stems from the time of René Descartes, in the 
first half of the 17th century, who gave convincing arguments for 
locating all psychological properties in n the pineal g eland. 

During the mid-19th century, a group of phy siologists, led by men 
like Johannes Miiller, du Bois Reymond, Car] Ludwig, and Hermann 
von Helmholtz, sought to give phy siology a basis in chemistry and 
physics. They, and such contemporaries of theirs in France as 
Francois Magendie and Claude Bernard, helped shape the tradition 
which phy siology follows today and which is reflected i in the work of 
such men as Sherrington. 

By contrast, such Russian physiologists as Sechenov have attempted 
to develop g generalizations which would account for psychological and 
physiological properties of the nervous system at the same time. More 
recently, attempts have been made to reconcile the two traditions by 
such outstanding physiologists as Jerzy Konorski of the Nencki In- 
stitute of Experimental Biology in Poland. 

In this field mention must be made of J. L. W. Thudicum, the 19th- 
century scientist who is commonly regarded as the father of neuro- 
chemistry and who made outstanding contributions to the field of 
physiological chemistry. 

Following is a list of some of the more important researchers in 
neurology throughout the world today, and a brief description of their 
specialized fields of work: 


France 

Paris. Professor A. M. Monnier and his colleagues at the Sorbonne 
have been conducting studies on biochemical and bioelectrical mecha- 
nisms relating to the nerve membrane. 

Alfred Fessard, Professor at the Collége de France, Directeur de 
Institut Marey, together with about a dozen cow orkers, is investi- 
gating a wide range of general neurophysiological problems, includ- 
ing the origin of brain waves (EEG) ; central nervous mechanisms 
concerned in arousal and the focus of attention; and the neuromuscu- 
lar junction and electric organ in the eel and torpedo fish. 

Paul Dell, Laboratory of Physiology, Hopital Henri Rouselle, is 
studying the influence of biochemical agents and natural biologics, 
such as hormones, on brainstem mechanisms concerned with arousal 
and emotional reaction. 
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Lyon. Dr. Michel Jouvet, in the Faculté de Médecine of the Uni- 
versity of Lyon, is studying the central nervous mechanisms involved 
in conditioned learning. 

Marseille. Jacques “Paillard, Laboratoire de Psychophysiologie de 
la Faculté des Sciences de Marseille, is studying clinical neurophysiol- 
ogy, particularly as it relates to the mechanisms of central motor 
command. 

Professor Henri Gastaut and a group of coworkers are studying 
the electrophysiology of classical] Pavlovian conditioning. 


Toulouse. Dr. Yves Laporte is doing basic work on synaptic 
conduction. 


Belgium 


Brussels. Professor Frederick Bremer leads a prominent school of 
neurophysiologists studying mechanisms relating to sensory arousal, 
origin of brain waves (EK 5G), mechanisms of graded response, and 
brain circuitry in general, including important work on the cere- 
bellum. 

Pierre Rijlant has probably the best instrumented physiological 
center in Europe. ‘This enables him to study multichannel recording 
systems involving, in some cases, nearly 200 channels recorded simul- 
ts aneously. He uses these to analyze the spontaneous activity in the 
brainstem centers connected with respiration and blood pressure con- 
trol. He also has studied the pattern of excitation of the cardiac 
musculature during normal states and during abnormal conditions, 
such as fibrillation. 


Denmark 


Copenhagen. Dr. Fritz Buchthal and his wife (Dr. Margaret 
Lennox) are doing important studies on the biochemistry and bio- 
physics of muscle and nerve-muscle mechanisms and on the central 
nervous system correlates of color vision. 


Sweden 


Stockholm. Professor Ragnar Granit at the Nobel Institute is one 
of the most outstanding ne urophy siologists of our day. He has done 
pioneering work on mechanisms of the retina and of a number of 
central pathways relating to sensation. He has been prominent in 
studies concerning central mechanisms governing controlled movement 
and posture, including studies on the muscle spindle, motor and sen- 
sory control systems, and their relationship to segmental reflexes and 
particul: arly ® brainstem and cerebellar control mechanisms. 

P rofessor ( ‘arl Gustav Bernhard and associates, including partic- 
ularly Dr. C. R. Skoglund, are doing outstanding work on nervous 
mech: Bi seoby governing motor performance. Bernhard and Skoglund 
are in the Department of Physiology in the Karolinska Institutet. 

Professor Ingve Zotterman, who is Head of the Department of 
Physiology in the Veterinary School, has done pioneeering work on 
the sensory mechanisms, partieularly those relating to pain and to 
visceral sensory patterns, such as those originating ‘from the carotid 
sinus and carotid body. Professor Zotterman’s studies on taste and 
warmth receptors are also outstanding. 

Professor Hugo Theorell, Nobel Medical Institute, is perhaps the 
most outstanding student of the physical, chemical, and biophysical 
mechanisms involved in the nerve membrane. 
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Other prominent Swedish neurophysiologists include: Ulf von 
Euler, who has done outstanding work on peripheral and central 
mechanisms relating to epinephrine, norepinephrine, and acetyl- 
choline; Curt von Euler, Karolinska Institutet, who has studied hypo- 
thalamic and other brainstem regions relating to temperature regula- 
tion, appetite, and motor mechanisms; B. Andersson, working with 
Zotterman, who has done pioneering work in relation to hypothalamic 
drive mechanisms by direct stimulation; and Bo E. Gernandt, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in Gothenburg, who is the world’s foremost 
authority on the neurophysiology of vestibular mechanisms. 

A notable Swedish neuroanatomist, Nils-Ake Hillarp, Professor of 
Histology at Lund, has done exceedingly fine and important work on 
the innervation of glands by the autonomic nervous system. Pro- 
fessor Holger Hydén, Professor of Histology at Gotl ienberg, and Dr. 
T. Caspersson of Stockholm are outstanding authorities in the field 
of applying physical methods to the analysis of the structure of cells. 
Norway 

At the University of Oslo are three outstanding scientists devoted 
to the central nervous system. AIf Brodall has investigated the ana- 
tomical connections ee the cortex and the brainstem reticular 
formation. Professor Jan Jansen has made a brilliant analysis of 
the comparative anatomy of the cerebellum. Dr. Birger Kaada has 
studied the function of phylogenetically older parts of the brain in 
relation to emotion and other aspects of behavior. 

Germany 

Gottingen. Dr. Ulrich F. Franck in the University of Gottingen is 
one of the world’s authorities on the physical and biophysical aspects 
of nerve membrane. He has succeeded in making very detailed stud- 
ies of the analogies between oscillating biological systems and certain 
physical-chemical models. 

Schwarzwald. Oskar and Cecile Vogt, although both in their 
eighties, are still pursuing brain research. They have concentrated 
largely on the cellular architecture of the cortex, especially as to the 
differentiation of various cortical areas. 

Freiburg. Professor Richard Jung heads a small school of excel- 
lent neur ophysiologists exploring mechanisms rel: ating to brain waves 
(EEG), brainstem reticular form: ation, and arousal. 


Switzerland 


Zurich. Professor Walter Rudolph Hess received the Nobel Prize 
in 1949 for his physiological work which includes studies on blood 
coagulation, eye movements and, most particularly, central nervous 
system mechanisms involved in behavior. He has studied primarily 
the upper end of the brainstem including the hypothalamus. After 
Professor Hess retired from the University of Zurich, he was suc- 
ceeded by Professor Oscar A. M. Wyss, who has done notable work 
on the afferent and central] nervous mechanisms controlling respira- 
tion. 

Bern. An important school of neurophysiology is headed by Pro- 
fessor Alexander von Muralt. This group has concentrated on bio- 
physical analysis of peripheral nerves, with particular attention to 
mechanisms interfering with key neurochemical processes, 
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Geneva. Professor Jean Posternak also studies peripheral nerve, 
specializing in the thermodynamic aspects of the action of local and 
general anesthetics. More recently, he has been applying these same 
methods on circuits within the central nervous system. 


Hungary 
Pecs. Professor John Szentagothai, although a Professor of Anat- 
omy, has conducted many important neurophy siological investigations 


relating to vestibular influences on posture and locomotion and the 
central nervous mechanisms relating to eye movements. 


Poland 


Warsaw. Professor Jerzy Konorski, Head of the Neurophysiology 
Department of the Nencki Institute, represents an important and vital 
bitlies between classical Pavlovian neurophysiology and that repre- 
sented by the English school of Sherrington. 


Japan 


Genichi Kato undertook to make refinements on Western neuro- 
physiology by improved dissection techniques, including dissection of 
single nerve fibers. Ichiji Tasaki, his most. brilliant student, is now 
wor rking i in the United States. 

Other prominent neurological physiologists in Japan include Shim- 
amoto, Katsuki, Hayashi, Bunichi, Fujimori, and Hajiwara. 


Australia 


Melbourne. Sidney Sunderland, an outstanding anatomist, has 
traced the mixing of nerve fibers in major nerve trunks and has done 
important work on the regeneration of nerve fibers. 

Canberra Sir John Eccles, a student of Sherrington, is world 
famous as a microelectrode neurophysiologist. 

Adelaide. David I. B. Kerr was one of the first to demonstrate 
central nervous control of sensory nervous transmission systems. 

Sidney. Peter Bishop has done excellent work on the visual path- 
way, including single-cell recordings in the lateral geniculate body. 
India 


All-India Institute, New Delhi. Bal Anand, Professor of Physi- 
ology, has analyzed hypothalamic mechanisms relating to appetite 
and satiety. 

Dr. Liza Chacko, Professor of Anatomy, has done brilliant anatomi- 
cal work, including combined anatomical and physiological studies 
on the visual pathway. 

Great Britain 

Cambridge. Word E. D. Adrian, Master at Trinity College and 
Professor of Physiology at Cambridge, probably the most distin- 
guished of all physiologists, has done pioneering work in every aspect 
of sensory mechanisms. 

Sir Brian Matthews has done distinguished work on sensory mechi- 
anisms relating to muscle and other proprioceptive systems. He is 
a pioneer in work on single-unit activity in the peripheral nervous 
system. 

Alan Hodgkins heads a group of notable neurophysiologists con- 
cerned with fundamental membrane mechanisms related to the role 
of ion fluxes in neuron activity. His group includes Andrew Hux- 
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ley, Richard Keynes, and Richard Adrian; an outstanding team of 
scholars. 

London. J. Z. Young, Professor of Anatomy at the University 
of London, has done experimental work on learning and memory in 
connection with specific parts of the nervous sy stem of the octopus. 
Also at the University of London, Dr. Donald Sholl has done impor- 
tant work on the microarchitecture of the cerebral cortex. 

Geoffrey Harris at Maudsley Hospital is working on hypothalamic 
endocrine relationships. A.E. Carmichael at Queens Square is study- 
ing a mechanisms in relation to physiology and psyc hology. 

Oxford. Le Gros Clark, Professor of Anatomy, has done broad 
work in the fields of anthropology and neuroanatomy. Other out- 
standing scientists in this department include Paul Glees, the 
neuroanatomist, and Graham Weddell, who has done important work 
in tracing fine nerve fibers. 

Bristol. Grey Walter has done pioneering work on the EEG. 

Edinburgh. David Whitteridge is working on the nervous mech- 
anisms related to the control of eye movements and sensory receptors. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PRESENT KNOWLEDGE IN DENTISTRY 


We know that disease is as old as life itself, that dental disease is 
as old as man, and that necessity which inevitably gives birth to in- 
vention, must have early taught man to use-some means for cure or 
alleviation of pain. The prehistoric man who knocked out his achin 
dentition with a stone chisel started the practice of exodontia, anc 
the medicine man who conjured the evil spirit to depart from a swol- 
len jaw was practicing dental therapeutics. 

For a long time, there was almost no progress, and it was not until 
4000 B. C. that drugs and other remedies started to compete with 
magic and witchcraft for the relief of dental disorders. The Romans 
combined Greek medical knowledge with Etruscan mechanical skill 
and developed the practice of dentistry to a surprisingly high level 
for that time. After the fall of the Roman Empire, there was vir- 
tually no progress recorded in the dental arts or science until the 14th 
century, when the gross anatomical observations of Guy de Chauliac 
of France and Bartolomaeus Eustachius of Italy, two noted anato- 
mists, led the way toward new gains which were to find practical appli- 
cation in the work of Pierre Fauchard at the end of the 17th century. 

Eustachius (1520-1574) gave us a complete anatomical description 
of the teeth and their development in every age of growth from early 
uterine life until the eruption of the third molar. He also discovered 
the periodontal membrane, which he correctly described as “very 
strong ligaments principally attached to the roots by which these 
latter are tightly connected to the alveoli.” Zustachius is of special 
interest because he wrote the first book ever published devoted en- 
tirely to dental anatomy. A small volume of only ninety-five pages, 
it covered accurately the anatomy, embryology, and physiology of the 
teeth, including the blood and nerve supply. 

Fauchard (1678-1761) was one of the most widely respected and 
commanding figures in dentistry and has been referred to as the 
founder of modern dentistry. He was the first of a group of re- 
nowned dental scientists of France. Among these were such men as 
Geraudly, Bunon, Hurlock, Mouton, Tolver, Lecluse, Pfaff, Bourdet, 
Jourdain, Serre, and Ruspini. Fauchard was one of the first of the 
dental profession to become interested in the importance of the dis- 
eases of the teeth and mouth in relation to bodily health. 

Famous among the names in the 17th century was that of Leeu- 
wenhoek (1632-1723), maker of the most powerful microscopes then 
available. He discovered the dental tubuli, which he described as 
being so fine “that six or seven hundred of them are no thicker than 
the hair from one’s head.” Leewwenhoek also examined material 
scraped from tooth surfaces and was the first to see the microorgan- 
isms which inhabit the human mouth. 
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Malpighi (1628-1694), the noted Italian anatomist, made use of 
the microscope for a on tissues including those of the gums, 
and is regarded as tl = founder of histology. 

In England in 7685, Charles Allen published the first dental works 
in the English Sian. writing of his success in transplanting 
human teeth. In 1771 John Hunter published his now famous book, 
“The Natural History of the Human Teeth,” which laid the founda- 
tion for scientific dentistry in the English-speaking world. In 1803 
Joseph Fox, a practicing dentist, authored a significant book entitled, 
“The History and Tre: atment of the Disease of Human Teeth,” which 
amplified the works of his former teacher , Hunter, and w ielded con- 
siderable influence on the dental professi ion both in England and in 
Colonial America. These early researchers on the continent and in the 
British Isles were often dentists recording their observations, and 
they helped to build their branch of the healing art into a se ientific 
profession. 

Artificial teeth of baked porcelain originated in France in 1774, 
and for several decades Paris remained preeminent as the capital of 
dental art. On the scientific side, however, it was the meticulous 
research works of the English that eventually exerted the more power- 
ful influence. 

Since about the middle of the 19th century, most of the progressive 
dental technics and appliances have originated in the United States. 
The foundations were laid by Hayden and Harris when they organ- 
ized the first separate school for the training of dentists in B: Itimore 
in 1840. During the last decades, the developments in the art and 
en of dentistry in the U nited States have been phenomenal, 

largely due to the schools, the societies, and the numerous professional 
publications. Karly in this same century, however, Europe and Scan- 
dinavia came to the forefront again. The X-ray was a German inven- 
tion; cocaine was developed by an Austrian; and credit for directing 
attention to focal infection belongs to a British physician, William 
Humter (1718-1783), who contended that while chronic tooth abcess 
may do little damage at the point of its original location, infectious 
organisms might enter the blood stream and lodge in some vital organ 
or tissue, thereby becoming a menace to health, or to life itself. 

Although America became the most fertile site of developments in 
dentistry in the latter part of the 19th century and 20th century, many 
of these developments can be indirectly attributed to fundamental 
contributions made in other centuries. During this period, there were 
many milestones and events worthy of mention. Some of these in- 
clude: Dr. Crawford W. Long’s discove ry of ether anesthetic in 1842, 
followed in 1844 by Dr. Horace Wells’ perfection of the use of nitrous 
oxide as a dental anesthesia; development of the dental foot-engine by 
Morrison in 1872; Kéller’s suggested use of cocaine hydroc hlorate for 
topical anesthesia; Angle’s system of orthodontia in 1887; develop- 
ment of balanced amalgam alloys and scientific cavity preparation 
promulgated by G. V. Blaci: in 1891; Roentgen’s disc overy of the 
= ray in 1895; four-year course in dental colleges established ~ 1903: 

liscovery of fluoride-caries beneficial relationships in late 1930’s; and 
pare ile of a National Institute devoted exclusively to dental 
research in 1948. 

Dentistry today is viewed more and more with the concept of man 

as a single biological entity and not merely a conglomeration of 
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parts—a concept first recognized by Fauchard over 250 years ago. 
Investigators in this country and abroad working in both the dental 
and basic sciences are mounting a broadened attack in search for 
knowledge of the etiology of dental diseases. 

Following is a current list of centers of productive dental research 
in foreign countries today including the names of prominent investi- 
gators and their field of interest: 

Sweden 

Gosta Gustafson, Lund: experimental and clinical caries. 

a E. Gustaffson, Malmo: germ-free research and previous sig- 
nificant contribution to dental caries in the Vipeholm Study. 

S. T. Ericson, Stockholm: saliva chemistry—milk borne fluoride. 
Denmark 

P. O. Pedersen, Copenhagen: fluorides—dental caries. 

England 

Geoffrey Slack, Liverpool: oral flora—experimental caries. 

R. L. Hartels, Liverpool: experimental dental caries. 

M. V. Stack, University of Bristol: tooth chemistry—protein. 

A. I. Darling, University of Bristol: mineralization in enamel. 
Italy 

A. Candeli, University Perugia: fluoride. 

South Africa 

J. T. Irving, University of Witwaterssand, Johannesburg: tooth 
chemistry, histology. 

T. Ockerse, Praetoria South Africa: epidemiology of caries, fluo- 
ride, periodontology. 

India 

V. N. Potwardhan, Indian Council of Medical Research, New 

Delhi: nutrition. 
Israel 

I. Gdalia, Hebrew University, Jerusalem: fluoride. 
Canada 

T. T. Rac, University of Toronto: biochemistry of saliva. 

L. F. Belanger, University of Ottawa: calcification—dental tissues. 

C. P. Lebland, McGill University, Montreal: calcification, organic 
matrix. 

Holland 

Bracker, D..O., Laboratory of Hygiene, Utrecht: dental caries. 
Germany 

H. D. Cremer, University of Maniz, Maniz: fluorides, calcification. 
Switzerland 

H. R. Muhlemann, University of Zurich: enamel chemistry—dental 
caries—periodontal disease. 

A. J. Held, Geneva: diet, fluoride, dental caries. 

Australia 


N. E. Goldsworthy, Institute of Dental Research, Sydney: dental 
caries control. 
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Norway 

Nicolai Eeg-Larson, Norwegian State Dental School, Oslo: bio- 
chemistry of organic portion of bone. 

Stig Schultz-Haudt, Norwegian State Dental School, Oslo: bio- 
chemistry of oral soft tissues and action of oral bacteria on them. 

G. Toverud, Oslo: epidemiology—diet—dental caries. 
Hungary 


P. Adler, University Medical School, Debregan: caries control. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRES- 
ENT KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIELD OF BIOLOGICS 
CONTROL 


Less than a hundred years ago, little was known of the cause or 
transmission of infectious diseases. Cholera, which had ravaged Asia 
for centuries, spread in severe epidemics throughout Europe and 
North America between 1830 and 1900. The plague occurred in 
pandemics throughout the world from the sixth century until 1840. 
['yphoid raged in times of famine and war, even through World 
War I. Smallpox disfigured countless victims, and yellow fever was 
one of the most devastating diseases of the 19th century. 

When it was finally recognized that most of the diseases with which 
man was familiar were caused by living organisms so small as to be 
invisible to the unaided eye, it then became possible to develop the 
means of destroying these organisms by antisepsis; for interrupting 
their growth and transmission by sanitation; and for internal defense 
against them through immunization. 

Today, in those areas of the world where it has been possible to 
apply this knowledge intensively, cholera, plague, teal ye and 
yellow fever are terrors of the past. In other areas of the world, 
these diseases and others still take their toll, and constitute a safety 
hazard for the rest of mankind. 

Twenty years ago at a conference in New York City, representatives 
of 61 governments agreed that low health standards anywhere in the 
world are a common danger and that health is consequently of world 
concern. The present-day speed and simplicity of international travel 
accentuates this danger. This was sharply emphasized by the rapid 
spread of Asian influenza in 1957 to many parts of the Ode 

Man now has at his command the basic knowledge with which to 
eliminate many infectious diseases from the world, but this knowledge 
can only be effectively applied through the cooperation of all nations. 


CHOLERA CONTROL 


Cholera, which for centuries had been endemic in India, invaded 
Europe in 1831, and since then a series of great epidemics has carried 
it throughout most of the world. The fourth great pandemic (1864- 
75) affected Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. 

The agent, the cholera vibrio, was discovered in 1883 by Koch. A 
number of species are now known, but of these, probably only two are 
pathogenic—that discovered by Koch, which is pathogenic to man, and 
one discovered by Metchnikoff which is pathogenic to pigeons and 
guinea pigs. 

Cholera can be controlled by proper sanitation, but in low-lying, 
densely populated areas, such as the delta of the Ganges River in 
India, sanitary facilities are limited; hence this area remains the great 
endemic focus of the disease. There is also evidence that the valley of 
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the Yuan River in China is an endemic area. The disease spreads 
out from these foci each year throughout India and along the China 
coast. 

Active immunization with vaccines has been carried out for many 
years. The first vaccine was that of Haffkine (1893), who used a 
we attenuated culture in Spain. A heat-killed vaccine discovered 
by Kolle (1896) was successfully used in Japan (1904). Vaccines 
containing cholera vibrios treated with antiserum have also been in- 
vestigated. The vaccine presently used is a saline suspension of two 
varieties of cholera vibrios. 

Although it is not known precisely how effective active immuniza- 
tion is, an extensive field study carried out in Madras, India 
(1941-42), indicated a definite protective effect of inoculation, with 
those immunized being 2 to 14 times less likely to get the disease. 

Cooperative international investigations are presently being initi- 
ated by the World Health Organization to develop a laboratory assay 
of the cholera vaccine in connection with a field trial to determine 
more precisely its effectiveness in man. 

International authorities actively working on cholera control and 
cholera vaccine are Dr. M. L. Ahuja, now Medical Advisor to the 
Ministry of Health for Indian Affairs, India House, London; Dr. D. 
C. Lahiri, School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, India; Dr. J. 
Gallut, Pasteur Institut, Paris, France; Dr. W. Burrows, University 
of Chicago (experimental cholera studies) ; Dr. Sahib Singh Sokhey, 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay, India (assay procedures) ; and Dr. R. 
Pollitzer, George Williams Hooper Foundation, University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco. 


YELLOW FEVER CONTROL 


Yellow fever was first recognized as a disease entity in the 17th 
century. As early as 1848, it was theorized that insects carried the 
infection from person to person, and in 1881 the Cuban physician 
Juan Carlos Finlay was convinced that the carrier was the mosquito 
Aedes aegypti. This was later confirmed by Walter Reed and his 
colleagues, whose work in Cuba in the early 1900’s led to antimosquito 
measures which, by 1927, had apparently eradicated yellow fever from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

But in 1932 the jungle form of yellow fever was discovered in 
Brazil, and it became clear that this disease could not be fought 
simply by destroying the vector. Active immunization of man was 
necessary. From 1932 to 1937, several types of virus vaccine were 
used with varying results. An attenuated, live virus vaccine was 
successfully used to immunize more than a million American soldiers 
in World War II, and won for its developer, Dr. Max Theiler, the 
Nobel Prize in medicine (1951). 

In Africa more than 56 million persons were vaccinated between 
1939 and 1953 with the “scratch vaccine” made from virus attenuated 
by many passages thru the brains of mice and prepared by the Pasteur 
Institute at Dakar. The vaccine most, widely used in the rest of the 
world is known as the “17D strain.” It contains modified virus which 
has been maintained in egg passage through many generations. A 
frozen and dried emulsion of chick embryos which is rehydrated be- 
fore use, it induces an effective immunity when given subcutaneously. 
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Vaccination against yellow fever is officially sanctioned as a preven- 
tive method by international health legislation, which allows travelers 
holding a valid certificate of vaccination to avoid quarantine isolation 
when passing from an infected area to one receptive to yellow fever. 
Further, the vaccine used must be prepared in a WHO-approved lab- 
oratory. 

Specialists whose names are linked with the success of the world- 
wide control of yellow fever are Dr. H. A, Penna, Director, Yellow 
Fever Laboratory, Oswaldo Cruz Institute, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Drs. F. L. Soper and J. A. Kerr, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. N. Macnamara, Director, West African 
Council for Medical Research, Nigeria; Dr. J. W. Wolff, Institute of 
Tropical Hygiene, Amsterdam; Dr. R. Panthier, Pasteur Institute, 
Paris; Dr. Kenneth C. Smithburn, Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York; Dr. R. I. Diaz, Medical Chief, Division of Yellow Fever and 
Plague, Ministry of Sanitation, Caracas, Venezuela; Dr. A. Gast- 
Galvis, Director, Carlos Finlay Institute, Bogota, Colombia; Dr. J. 
Laigret, Professor of Hygiene, University of Strasburg, France; Dr. 
C. Durieux, former director, Pasteur Institute, Dakar; and Dr. G. W. 
A. Dick, Department of Microbiology, University of Belfast, Ireland. 

In September 1958, at the request of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, a group of cholera and yellow fever experts met in Geneva to 
draw up international recommendations for requirements of these vac- 
cines in order to ensure their universal safety, purity, and potency. 


RABIES CONTROL 


Seventy-three years ago Pasteur perfected his method for the pre- 
vention of rabies in human beings atter exposure. The treatment for 
rabies today is basically the same “Pasteur treatment.” The changes 
that have been introduced in the vaccine were predicted by Pasteur in 
1887, when he said that an invaluable advance in the method of rabies 
prophylaxis would be immunization with nonvirulent material. Vac- 
cines containing inactivated viruses, the virulence of which has been 
highly attenuated, are used today for treatment of human beings after 
exposure to rabies and for the prophylaxis of rabies in animals. 

In 1940 the American workers Webster and Habel devised a method 
for evaluating the potency of rabies vaccine. Results of experimental 
and field trials in 1954, under the auspices of the World Health Or- 
ganization, indicated the advantage of antiserum plus vaccine as the 
best prophylaxis of rabies in man in cases of severe exposure. At 
present, in addition to the inactivated rabbit-brain vaccine, vaccine 
»roduced from rabies-infected duck embroyos is licensed for use in man 
in the United States. 

In 1956 an international standard for antirabies serum was estab- 
lished by the World Health Organization’s Expert Committee on Bio- 
logical Standardization. The international unit was equated with the 
pre-existing unit of the National Institutes of Health, U.S. A. A 
collaborative investigation of rabies vaccine provided by NIH is 
presently being carried out by WHO to determine its suitability as 
an international standard. 
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SMALLPOX CONTROL 


Smallpox, or variola, is a disease of great antiquity. It was rec- 
ognized in China before the Christian era, and during the Middle 
Ages it was prevalent throughout Europe, reaching England and 
spreading to America in the 16th century. 

The relation between smallpox and cowpox, a disease of cattle, was 
clearly established in 1796 by William Jenner, an English physician, 
who observed that infection of human beings with cowpox protected 
against subsequent infection with smallpox. Today, vaccine for 
human use is prepared by inoculating vaccinia virus into scratches 
on the abdomens of calves. The “seed virus” is kept active by frequent 
passage through rabbits. The blisters that appear along the scratches 
contain the vaccine lymph, which is harvested, emulsified, tested for 
pathogens and potency, and stored at refrigerator temperatures for 
future use. 

Recently, there has been much interest in the preparation of small- 
pox vaccine in the dried form, since this product is more stable than 
the presently used liquid form, which must be continuously refriger- 
ated. In certain areas of the world, it has been difficult or impossible 
to stamp out smallpox because of lack of refrigeration facilities for the 
vaccine. For similar reasons, dried smallpox vaccine is of particular 
interest for military use. 

So contagious is smallpox that it can spread by infected articles or 
dust. Vaccination is the only safeguard, and lasting protection can 
be assured only by regular revaccination. 

Today, smallpox persists in many areas of Africa, Asia, and South 
America. In other areas of the world, it is practically extinct, but 
it is in such areas that outbreaks are more likely to occur, for these 
countries are probably less protected by vaccination today than at any 
time in the past hundred years. In the days of slow travel, there was 
little chance of smallpox being introduced into countries with adequate 
control measures. Today the disease can travel with the speed of the 
fastest plane. One precaution to prevent the spread of smallpox is 
to require that all travelers from infected areas be vaccinated and carry 
with them a vaccination certificate. In 1957, 120,000 cases of small- 
pox were reported to the World Health Organization. About 70 
percent of these cases were in Asia. But as long as it persists any- 
where in the world, health authorities everywhere must remain alert. 


WHOOPING COUGH CONTROL 


Pertussis, or whooping cough, ranked for many years among the 
most fatal communicable diseases of childhood. 

In 1906 Drs. J. Bordet and O. Gengou, of the Institut Pasteur of 
Brussels, succeeded in cultivating the causative bacterium of whoop- 
ing cough on a special cultural medium. The late Dr. Theodore 
Madsen, Director, Statens Seruminstitut, Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
the first to use the vaccine. 

The vaccine was in and out of favor until, in 1931, Drs. P. H. Leslie 
and A. D. Gardner, of Great Britain, showed that the antigenic pattern 
of these bacteria changed on artificial cultivation and that only freshly 
isolated strains were suitable for preparation of prophylactic vaccines. 
Subsequent field trials in the United States by American workers 
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showed that this vaccine was effective in protecting children against 
whooping cough. 

During this time, however, there was no suitable laboratory test 
to evaluate the potency of the vaccine. In 1943 American workers 
observed that mice could be infected when injected intracerebrally 
with whooping cough bacterium, and that they could also be protected 
by previous injection of the vaccine. This observation opened the door 
to the development of a laboratory potency test by American workers 
Dr. Margaret Pittman, National Institutes of Health, and Dr. Pear! 
Kendrick, Michigan State Laboratories, and others. 

Following the establishment of a standard of potency for pertussis 
vaccine, there was a sharp tenfold drop within a ten-year period in 
both mortality and morbidity rates for whooping cough in the United 
States. The relation between the assigned standard of potency and 
the protection of the child, however, still remained to be determined. 
In the field trials (1946-56) conducted by the British Medical Research 
Council, laboratory-evaluated potency was shown to be directly cor- 
related with the percentage of children protected after home exposure. 

The establishment of an international unit for pertussis vaccine 
equivalent to that of the United States standard, which is based on 
extensive work done at NIH, was recommended in 1956 by the World 
Health Organization. 

INFLUENZA CONTROL 


Since 1889 influenza has been a significant cause of death in the 
temperate zones. The most lethal influenza pandemic—that of 1918- 
1919—which took a toll of 15 to 20 million victims—caught the 
afflicted countries almost completely unprepared. Since the casual 
agent was unknown, vaccination was impossible. 

The discovery in 1933 of a virus responsible for influenza led to the 
preparation of effective vaccines which have been manufactured in 
one form or another for the past 12 years. Since the antigenic 
structure of influenza is such that a single vaccine cannot provide 
antigenic coverage, composition of the vaccine is subject to change. 
In the current influenza vaccine, there are four types of virus, in- 
cluding the one most recently discovered—the Asian strain. 

During an influenza outbreak, the essential knowledge required is 
early information concerning the nature of the virus, including its 
antigenic structure. In order to accomplish this, the United States 
Armed Forces Commission on Influenza in 1941 set up a network of 
laboratories for the isolation of the virus, with a central reference 
laboratory known as the Strain Study Center. 

In 1947 the World Health Organization created a World Influenza 
Centre and organized a world-wide network of laboratories to serve 
as “listening posts.” Their functions are to report with all possible 
speed the occurrence of influenza within a country, giving an estimate 
of its extent and severity; and to identify the type of influenza by 
serological tests, and preferably by virus isolation. The virus isolated 
is sent immediately to the appropriate reference laboratory for fur- 
ther study and comparison with strains isolated elsewhere. In the 
case of an unusual strain, such as the recent Asian strain, it is sent 
to various countries for use in the manufacture of the vaccine. 
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POLIOMYELITIS CONTROL 


“The transformation of the relatively uncommon ‘infantile paraly- 
sis’ of the 19th century into ‘epidemic poliomyelitis’ of almost world- 
wide distribution presents ee one of the most formidable public 
health problems.” These words from the 1953 report of the World 
Health Organization’s Expert Committee on Poliomyelitis summed 
up the gravity of the situation. 

Since that time many important advances in the knowledge of po- 
liomyelitis have been achieved. The discovery by Dr. John Enders 
and lis colleagues (Nobel Prize winner, 1954) that poliomyelitis virus 
would multiply in tissue cultures of non-neural human cells led di- 
rectly to the development of a poliomyelitis vaccine by Dr. Jonas 
Salk and his associates. 

In 1954 a large-scale field trial of the Salk vaccine was undertaken 
in the United States under carefully controlled conditions, and in 
April 1955 it was announced that the vaccine was safe and effective. 
By late fall of that year, despite some initia] difficulties, the vaccine 
was successfully used on a large scale in the United States, Canada, 
and Denmark, and on a smaller scale in Germany and South Africa. 

The experience gained in these countries obviously could be of use 
in other countries. To facilitate an international exchange of views 
on poliomyelitis control, the World Health Organization’s Expert 
Committee on Poliomyelitis was convened in July, 1957. 

In June, 1958, experts responsible for biologics control in ten coun- 
tries met at the invitation of the World Health Organization, to draft 
international recommendations for poliomyelitis vaccine require- 
ments. Those attending were Dr. Roderick Murray, U.S. A.; Dr. O. 
Bonin, Germany; Dr. D. G. Evans, United Kingdom; Professor S. 
Gard, Sweden; Dr. J. H. S. Gear, South Africa; Dr. A. Lafontaine, 
Belgium; Dr. P. Lepine, France; Dr. H. von Magnus, Denmark; Dr. 
G. Penso, Italy; and Dr. V. Soloviev, U.S.S. R. The recommenda- 
tions developed by the group were based closely on the United States’ 
experience with poliomyelitis vaccine. 

e continued successful use of poliomyelitis vaccine, as well as 
future developments in the field, may depend on knowledge of the 
various poliomyelitis viruses prevalent throughout the world and of 
other viruses causing similar clinical syndromes. The cooperation of 
national laboratories with World Health Organization regional po- 
liomyelitis laboratories will facilitate the collection, interchange, and 
study of poliomyelitis viruses, and the exchange for study of viruses 
which may be responsible for clinical diseases resembling polio- 
myelitis. 

INTERNATIONAL BIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION 


There are compelling reasons why biological standards should be 
uniform throughout the world. Experience has shown the difficulties 
in which physicians, public health services, and manufacturers alike 
can be involved through the existence of a variety of different units 
expressing the potency of one and the same drug. 

he decision to study the problem of biological standardization in- 
ternationally was made by the League of Nations’ Health Committee 
at its second session in Gena. in 1921. Since World War II, the 
work has been carried forward by the World Health Organization’s 
Section on Biological Standards. 
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The method of work today is founded entirely on international co- 
operation, just as it was in the beginning. A national control center 
is designated in each country to take charge of the international 
standards and equivalent national standards. The Statens Serum- 
institut in Copenhagen is responsible for storage and distribution of 
international standards for vaccines and antisera. Pharmaceutical 
substances are maintained at the Medical Research Council’s Depart- 
ment of Biological Standards in London. 

Last year the World Health Organization initiated a program for 
the development of international recommended requirements for both 
the manufacture and the control of biological ‘substances. Adoption 
of these requirements by national control ‘authorities would promote 
improvement and greater uniformity in biological products, and would 
permit free exchange of such substances between nations in times of 
emergency. So far, recommended requirements have been drafted for 
poliomyelitis vaccine, yellow fever vaecine, and cholera vaccine. None 
have as yet been officially adopted. 


SOME MAJOR PRODUCERS, CONTROL CENTERS, AND INVESTIGATORS OF BIO- 
LOGICAL PRODUCTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Pasteur Institute, Dakar, French West Africa 

The South African Institute for Medical Research, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa 

The Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Medical Research, Melbourne, 
Australia 

Oswaldo Cruz Institute, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Butantan Institute, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Medical Research Institute, Colombo, Ceylon 

Statens Seruminstitut, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, London, England 

National Institute for Medical Research, Mill Hill, ‘London, England 

Pasteur Institute, Paris, France 

Paul-Ehrlich-Institute, Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, India 

Pasteur Institute of Southern India, Coonoor, India 

Central Research Institute, Kasauli, India 

Pasteur Institute, Bandung, Indonesia 

Pasteur Institute of Iran, Teheran, Iran 

Laboratory of Microbiology, Instituto Superiore di Sanita, Rome, 
Ital 

National Institute of Health, Tokyo, Japan 

West African Council for Medical Research Laboratories, Yaba, 
Lagos, Nigeria 

State Institute of Hygiene, Warsaw, Poland 

Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, Sweden 

State Bacteriological Laboratory, Stockholm, Sweden 

Queen Saovabha Memorial Institute, Bangkok, Thailand 

Biologics Control Division, Central Institute of Hygiene, Ankara, 
Turke 

Division” of Biologics Standards, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, U.S. A. 

Institute of Epidemiology and Microbiology, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

Moscow Institute for Poliomyelitis Prophylactics, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 











SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRES- 
ENT KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIELD OF CANCER 


The study of cancer is as old as medicine itself. Some of the earli- 
est. written records of human knowledge reveal that men of science 
and learning were vitally concerned with the cause and treatment of 
malignant tumors: The accumulation of knowledge about cancer, 
however, has not been a continuous process. For many centuries, par- 
ticularly during the Middle Ages, little of value was learned ine 
the nature of cancer, its cause, and treatment. The era of modern 
cancer research really began less than 200 years ago, at the close of 
the 18th century. 

The period of the 19th and 20th centuries witnessed many funda- 
mental changes in cancer research, as in all of medical science. Great 
strides were taken in the identification and classification of cancer, 
knowledge of cancer causation, and treatment. During this period, 

cancer research became experimental in nature, laboratory animals 
came into use, the systematic study of disease—pathology—was born 
and enlarged, and the development of the microscope and other 

valuable research tools permitted scientists to gain knowledge about 
the basic unit of life, the cell. 

Cancer research continues to expand fruitfully through the con- 
tribution of investigators in many countries throughout the world. 
The United States has made the largest contribution in money, 
facilities, and trained personnel; but future knowledge and advances 
are also dependent on the work of scientists in other countries. 

In this report the principal discoveries and advances in cancer 
research, both ancient and modern, are summarized. Although the 
signifiance of foreign contributions is emphasized here, the work of 
American scientists in the development of modern cancer research can- 
not be omitted. The report is concluded with a brief account of the 
currently important fields of cancer research abroad. 


ANCIENT CANCER RESEARCH 


Cancer Recognized by Ancient Peoples.—The ancient Indian epic, 
the Ramayana, 2000 B. C., describes a disease resembling cancer. 
Five hundred years later, the author of the Ebers Papyrus in Egypt 
referred to cancerous growths and their treatment. 

Ancient Forms of Treatment.—The surgical removal of malignant 
tumors was widely practiced by Indian physicians 4,000 years ago. 
Almost equally long ago, Egyptian physicians used an ointment of 
arsenic and vinegar in treating external cancers. These two forms 
of treatment were utilized through the ages; and one of them, 
surgery, remains a proved method of treatment and curing cancer 

Desert ption and "Classification of Cancer. Hippocrates, who lived 
in the fifth century B. C. in Greece, first recognized benign and malig- 
nant tumors, a major advance over the earher Indian and Egyptian 
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concept that all swellings were cancerous. More than ten centuries 
later, Paul of Aegina in the seventh century A. D. stated that cancer 
could arise in any external or internal part of the body, a concept 
well recognized today. 

Larly Theories on the Causation of Cancer—The methods avail- 
able to ancient investigators seriously hampered their work in the 
area of cancer causation.and led to many unproductive theories. For 
example, Galen, a Greek of the second century A. D., considered 
cancer to be a manifestation of the individual’s constitution, and this 
belief persisted almost to modern times. But Galen was nonetheless 
a skilled investigator who recognized that a primary cancer could 
give rise to secondary tumors and that the disease must be diagnosed 
at the earliest possible time. 


MODERN CANCER RESEARCH 


Percival Pott: The First Modern Cancer Research Scientist— 
Perhaps the first accurate description of tumors resulting from a spe- 
cific, known cause occurred in 1775 when Percival Pott, the English 
surgeon, related scrotal cancer in chimney sweeps to prolonged ex- 
posure of these men to soot. 

Cancer: A Disease of Cells—Marie-Francois-Xavier Bichat, a 
French anatomist who died in 1802 at the age of 31, recognized that 
tumors must be composed of cells. Bichat’s work was purely theoret- 
ical, because his investigations were conducted without the aid of a 
microscope. Johannes Miiller, a Berlin scientist, published in 1838 
the first extensive microscopic study of diseased tissue and definitely 
established the part of the cell in tumors. His classification of tumors 
was the first to be based on the appearance of the tumor cells. 

Virchow and the Rise of Pathology.—Miiller’s most famous pupil 
was Rudolph Virchow who sensed the importance of the microscopic 
approach to pathology, His book, “Cellular Pathology,” published 
in 1858, is one of the most important works in the history of medi- 
cine. Virchow’s work made possible the accurate diagnosis of cancer 
by tissue examination. 

Chronic Irritation as a Cause of Cancer.—Virchow suggested that 
some cancer develops as a result of chronic irritation, a theory accept- 
able today with modification. In 1915 two Japanese scientists, 
Yamagiwa and Ichikawa, successfully induced tumors on the ears 
of rabbits after prolonged and repeated applications of coal tar. This 
was the first case of the production of experimental tumors by the 
application of a carcinogen (cancer-producing substance), and it 
lent. support to Virchow’s chronic irritation theory. The era of 
experimental chemical carcinogenesis began in 1926 when E. L. 
Kennaway and his group at the University of London extracted 
3,4-benzpyrene, a well known carcinogen, from coal tar. 

Systematic Cancer Research in Animals Becomes Possible—A 
relatively obscure Russian veterinarian, M, A. Novinsky, first suc- 
cessfully transplanted a tumor from one dog to another. This was 
accomplished in 1876. Then, at the turn of the century, Carl Jensen, 
in Denmark, developed a transplantable tumor in rodents, which made 
it possible for research scientists to study cancer in relatively cheap, 
small, fast-breeding animals. 
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Continued Improvement in Cancer Surgery.—Christian Billroth 
(1829-1894) , an Austrian surgeon, was the founder of modern abdom- 
inal surgery. His work constituted a new departure in the surgical 
treatment of internal cancer. 

X-Ray and Radium.—Near the end of the 19th century, a new and 
powerful weapon against cancer was discovered by European scien- 
tists. In 1895, the Geeta hysicist, Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen, re- 

orted the discovery of the Scray : and three years later, Pierre and 

farie Curie isolated the highly radioactive element, radium. These 
and subsequent advances have provided numerous valuable tools, not 
only for the treatment of cancer but also for cancer diagnosis and 
fundamental research on the nature of malignant disease. 

Beginning of Research on Viruses and Cancer.—Although some in- 
vestigators had previously suggested that cancer may be caused by 
viruses, this idea remained without experimental support until Peyton 
Rous, of New York, showed in 1911 that a tumor occurring in domestic 
fowl was caused by a virus. This work lay in relative disregard until 
only a few years ago when interest in virus studies was revived. ‘To- 
day, virus research is one of the most important areas in the broad 
study of cancer in animals and man. 

Treatment of Cancer with Drugs.—Although efforts to treat cancer 
with drugs were reported as long ago as 1865, these activities were of 
relatively little value when compared with the present scope of cancer 
chemotherapy. The modern era in chemotherapy began in 1941, when 
Huggins in the United States demonstrated that certain forms of can- 
cer responded favorably to treatment with hormones. Then, during 
World War II, several American investigators, including Goodman, 
Gilman, and Dougherty, and Jacobson, found nitrogen mustard, a 
chemical related to mustard gas, effective in the treatment of certain 
cancers of the blood-forming organs, particularly Hodgkin’s disease. 
These observations were a great stimulus to further research in can- 
cer chemotherapy. In 1948 Farber in the United States found that 
chemicals that interfere with the ability of cells to utilize folic acid (a 
vitamin) could produce complete remissions in acute leukemia in 
children. This research literally put the theoretical approach to can- 
cer chemotherapy on a practical basis, because it indicated that drugs 
with the special ability to attack cancer cells could be designed and 
produced in the laboratory. Today, chemotherapy research is prob- 
ably the largest single facet in the total scientific effort to control 
cancer. 

Ezfoliative C yiology: A New Method for Detecting Cancer—Two 
American scientists, Papanicolaou and Traut, reported in 1943 that 
cancer of the uterine cervix (neck of the womb) could be detected by 
microscopic examination of fluids obtained from the female genital 
tract. This technique for cancer detection has been extensively ap- 
plied and evaluated, and has proved extremely valuable in detecting 
cases of uterine cervical cancer at a stage when treatment by surgery 
or radiation is most likely to be curative. Many other scientists are 
attempting to perfect methods of applying the cytologic test to the de- 
tection of cancer of several other internal body sites. 
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PRESENT CANCER RESEARCH ABROAD 


England.—The Chester Beatty Memorial Research Institute in 
London, under the leadership of Alexander Haddow, is in the fore- 
front of basic studies on the process of carcinogenesis and has one of 
the most important programs in chemotherapy in the world. 

The Imperial Carer Hund at Mill Hill has been a leader since the 
earliest days of virus-cancer research. 

France.—The Pasteur Institute in Paris with A. Lacassagne and 
his coworkers has made numerous important. contributions in the 
fields of radiology and the hormonal aspects of cancer. Charles 
Oberling, Director of the Institute of Cancer Research at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, has for many years been deeply interested in the 
relationship of viruses to cancer. 

Italy.—There are Cancer Institutes in Milan, Rome, and Naples. 
The Milan Institute of Pharmacology is evolving as an important 
center in cancer chemotherapy research with Garratini as one of the 
principal investigators. 

Germany.—Domagk, who received the Nobel Prize for his dis- 
covery of sulfanilamide, is now working on cancer chemotherapy and 
has introduced a number of new and interesting anticancer com- 
pounds. Warburg, another Nobel Prize winner who is often credited 
with initiating the modern, biochemical approach to cancer research, 
is continuing to make important contributions in the field of bio- 
chemistry. 

Holland.—Mihlbock is now chairman of the research commission 
of the International Union against Cancer. Basic research on carci- 
nogenesis, biochemistry, and virology is being pursued at the Leeu- 
wenhoek Institute in Amsterdam. 

Denmark.—Clemmesen is maintaining one of the outstanding and 
most useful tumor registries in the world. His epidemiological 
studies of cancer have provided much valuable information on the 
extent of cancer in Denmark. 

Sweden.—The Radiumhemmet in Stockholm is probably the most 
important single radiation treatment center in the world. Methods 
of treatment, long-term followup of patients, and fundamental studies 
on the effects of radiation have been represented among its contribu- 
tions. 

Russia.—The oldest cancer institute in the Soviet Union is in Len- 
ingrad and is headed by Serebrov. It specializes in clinical research 
and in studies of carcinogenesis. In the latter, Shabad has made 
noteworthy advances. In Moscow, the Institute of Experimental 
Pathology and Therapy of Cancer, under Blokhin, is the center for 
experimental chemotherapy. The Russians have a number of able 
cancer investigators, and it is of interest that the next (eighth) In- 
ternational Cancer Congress is to be held in Moscow in 1962. 

Japan.—The Japanese are continuing their significant research on 
carcinogenesis, genetics, and experimental cancer chemotherapy. 
Yoshida is perhaps the most influential research worker. 

India—The Lady Tata Institute in Bombay under Khanolkar is 
a study center for the relationships of environmental factors to human 
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cancer—for example, oral cancer among betel-nut chewers. Khanol- 
kar is the current president of the International Union Against 
Cancer. 

Better cooperation and more rapid transmission of information, 
as well as encouragement of the most talented research workers 
throughout the world, would be extremely useful to the United States 
in that such activities undoubtedly eee the day of the discovery of 
the causes and cure of cancer. 
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AN OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
IN THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


Most of the ways used by medical scientists to exchange informa- 
tion about the results of their experimental work are conventional ; 
in 300 years of scientific history there have been few innovations. 
William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the blood, ventured 
from England to Italy to study under Fabricius; international re- 
search fellowships and visiting professorships abound today. The 
published scientific journal replaced handwritten international cor- 
respondence in the 17th century. Fousy> while there are more scien- 
tific journals than ever before, the need to communicate is so great 
that scientists depend on personal correspondence, mimeographed 
advance issues, and preprints to supplement the journals, e first 
international Scientific congress dates to 1851; scientists have been 
using this communication device for over 100 years. 

The techniques—foreign study, international congresses, coopera- 
tive working committees of scientists, international scientific journals 
and abstracting services—have not changed appreciably with the 
years. What has changed is the volume of communications. In- 
crease in the number of researchers all over the world, of their studies, 
and the publications resulting from them have subjected the systems 
devised for communication to social and economic stresses. To. ac- 
commodate this increase in communication volume, scientists and their 
private and governmental sponsors the world over have sharply 
increased the number of national and international scientific societies, 
working committees, symposia and meetings, national and interna- 
tional journals and abstract services. 

Concurrently, a need for more coordination has arisen, resulting 
in the creation of forms which are essentially new. At the scientific 
level, national scientific societies have formed multi-society amalgama- 
tions (American Association for the Advancement of Science, Ameri- 
can Institute of the Biological Sciences, Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology), which hold joint meetings and 
establish inter-society coordinating committees. At the governmental 
level, the formation of scientific coordinating agencies 1s a phenome- 
non of the postwar years (Centre Nationale de la Récherche Scien- 
tifique in France, Consiglio Nazionale della Ricerche in Italy, 
National Science Foundation in the United States). 

Finally, at the international level, there are not only international 
unions of national scientific societies (The International Council of 
Scientific Unions, the International Union Against Cancer, the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences), but also new supra-national 
agencies (WHO, UNESCO), which have both scientific and inter- 


governmental coordinating responsibilities. 
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The devices for international scientific communication outlined in 
this report were created over the years by scientists in order that they 
might inform themselves freely and quickly concerning developments 
in specialized scientific fields throughout the world. ‘Financial sup- 
port for many of these devices (e, g., international congresses) has 
traditionally come from private sources with occasional governmental 
subvention. Over the last decades, however, the inter ests of govern- 
ments in the social benefits of scientific progress and sharp increases 
in the volume of scientific communication have created new situations 
where governments, working through their new coordinating agencies, 
have assumed more responsibility For the maintenance and improve- 
ment of this communication machinery. /The governmental agencies 
of the several countries provide not only financial assistance to scien- 
tific societies, but also technical assistance in the planning, improving, 
and coordinating of the communication machinery. 

At any national level, there is an intermingling of scientific, philan- 
thropic, commercial, and governmental interests. The pattern in each 
country varies with the national tr aditions, political philosophy and 
economy, and level of scientific competence oft hat country. 

The outline that follows describes the pattern established within the 
United States. 

OUTLINE 


I. International Exchange of Persons. 
II. International Congresses and Conferences. 
III. International Wor ‘king Committees. 
IV. Science Attaché Programs. 
V. International Journals. 
VI. Translation Programs. 
VII. International Exchange of Publications. 


I. INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Academic, philanthropic, governmental, and supra-governmental 
agencies all have programs to assist qualified individenls in overseas 
study ard travel (1, 2). In 1955 it was estimated that in all fields 
40,000 foreign citizens would study, train, or teach in the United 
States, and that approximately 20,000 Americans would study abroad. 

The level of such study varies w idely with the need and background 
of the scientist. ‘ In medical research, the following patterns for study 
beyond the doctoral level emerge: 

A. Private programs 

Visiting professorships at universities. Fellowships for foreign re- 
searchers at American universities (e. g., Rockefeller Institute of Med- 
ical Research). Exchange senior fellowship programs. Sabbatical 
years for school faculties. These are arranged by the universities, and 
financed in part by them, by private foundations, and by government 
programs (e. g., F ulbright -rogram) (3). 

Foundation study grants. A large number of private foundations 
support the overseas study of qualified researchers (e. g., the Rocke- 
feller Foundation offers 200 fellowships). Voluntary agencies (e. g., 
The National Foundation) similarly support. special investigations 
overseas. 

Privately financed study overseas, while uncommon, is not unknown. 
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B. Representative Programs of the United States Government 


A number of Federal agencies have authorization for the conduct of 
educational or research personnel exchange programs... Agencies of 
the Department of Defense, and those concerned with health and medi- 
cal affairs (Public Health Service, Veterans’ Administration, Atomic 
Energy Commission) also haye authorized programs for employing 
foreign medical scientists. ‘Bia 

The role of the Department of State in processing international edu- 
cational and research fellowship awards is a central one (4). The De- 
partment’s interests and responsibilities in international scientific 
communication are extended also to international conferences, Official 
relationships with supra-national agencies, science attachés, and the 
like (5). The following are representative programs : 

Fulbright Program. The program conducted under the Fulbright 
Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress) is a principal government effort 
in support of overseas study for United States nationals. In the 
academic year 1955-56, there were 38 awards made for lecturing or re- 
search in the medical and related biological sciences. 

Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Congress). This act, 
administered by the International Educational Exchange Service, 
Department of State, is used primarily to cover tuition and mainte- 
nance expenses of foreign students in the United States, 

Inter-American Cultural Relations. Under Public Law 355, 76th 
Congress, the Department of State administers a program for the 
exchange of graduate students with Latin-American countries. 

Other smaller but. pertinent. programs are authorized by: Finnish 
Exchange Act (Public Law 265, 8ist Congress), Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act (Public Law 535, 81st Congress), India Emergency 
Food Aid Act (Public Law 48, 82nd Congress). 

NIH Fellowship Program. NIH has active programs for support- 
ing the researches of foreign scientists in the United States. There 
were 16 fellowships awarded in fiscal year 1958. Under the Visit- 
ing Scientist Program approximately 85 foreign scientists are work- 
ing in United States laboratories at the present time. 

Rockefeller Awards. This is a modest program administered by 
the Civil Service Commission from private funds which enables a 
smal] number of Government-employed scientists to study abroad. 
Supra-national Agencies 

World Health Organization offers approximately 1,000 fellowship 
for two purposes: 

(a) Postgraduate study, observation, research. 

(6) Attendance at group training seminars. 
The fellowships are in the area of public health and preventive medi- 
cine, and are designed to strengthen the national health services. 
WHO occasionally arranges for appointments of visiting professors 
at medical schools. 

UNESCO has a modest program of technical assistance fellowships, 
which includes such study areas as scientific research, scientific docu- 
mentation, and scientific instruments. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau conducts a program of fel- 
lowships for study and training in the public health field. Some 430 
awards in all fields were made in 1956, 
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Il. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 


In 1950 there was a total of 119 international societies in the sciences 
related to medicine (6). A conservative estimate in 1958 would in- 
crease this number to 150. Most of these represent affiliations of na- 
tional member societies, including those of the United States, and 
most sponsor periodic international meetings or con 

In addition to the periodic congresses, there are increasing num- 
bers of one-time meetings, international symposia (e. g., International 
Symposium on Biology in the Space Age), sponsored by a national 
society but open to international attendance. Conservatively esti- 
mated, the forthcoming international and foreign scientific meetings 
in the medical sciences from July 1958 through 1961 would total 275 
(7). The Council for the Coordination of Organization in the Medi- 
cal Sciences lists 32 international medical congresses from April- 
December 1958. None is to be held in the United States 

American attendance at international scientific meetings is difficult 
to estimate. The Department of State through its Division of In- 
ternational Conferences may name official delegates to represent the 
United States to certain conferences. The bulk of the attendance, 
however, is unofficial and nal, 

Attendance at international meetings by scientists of the National 
Institutes of Health in fiscal year 1958 totaled 79. 

The a and operation of international scientific conferences 
is usually the function of a permanent secretariat or steering com- 
mittee. The financing of both the secretariat and the conference 
comes from a variety of private, public, and international sources: 
subscriptions from the member societies, subventions from industry 
and government, and from supra-national organizations (WHO and 
UNESCO). 

In the United States, the National Research Council and the De- 
partment of State have traditional responsibilities for supporting 


international scientific meetings. The Nationa] Institutes of Health 
has assisted in supporting such meetings through the making of re- 
search grants. Some recent examples of meetings receiving such 


support are: 


Ninth International Congress on Rheumatic Diseases. 
Seventh World Congress on Rehabilitation. 

Fifth International Congress of Internal Medicine. 

First International Congress of the Neurological Sciences. 
World Congress of Gastroenterology. 

International Congress on Radiation Research. 
International Nutrition Congress. 


The following is a brief description of the roles played by United 
States Government agencies in planning and coordinating interna- 
tional scientific meetings: 

National Research Council. Office of International Relations. 
Nominates official delegates to the Department of State, recommends 
NRC representatives, defrays travel costs, collects and disseminates 
information. 

United States Department of State. Diwision of International 
Conferences. Arranges official delegations, defrays travel costs, col- 
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— and disseminates information on international conferences in 
all fields. 

United States Department of State. Office of Science Advisor. 
Maintains overseas staffs. Encourages United States participation 
in international scientific activities. This office has been newly re- 
constituted. For a broad policy consideration of the State Depart- 
ment’s role in supporting international science, the be eo of the study 
group led by Dr. L. W. Berkner should be consulted (5). 

National Science Foundation. Gave grants in support of 37 scien- 
tific meetings held in the United States in fiscal year 1957. ‘These 
meetings were open to international attendance. In this same year, 
the Foundation made 211 grants to American scientists for attendance 
at 49 international meetings. New legislation authorizing NSF to 
support international conferences is currently being souglit (8). 


International Coordination 


Both UNESCO and WHO have roles in coordinating the activities 
and planning the meetings of international scientific societies—the for- 
mer in basic biological sciences, the latter in health and medicine. 
They join forces in supporting an operational clearinghouse, the 
Council By the International Organization of the Medical Sciences 
(CIOM. as 

UNESCO, through its five Science Cooperation Offices (Mexico 
City, Cairo, Delhi, Takares. and Manila) has sponsored international 
conferences (e. g., Symposium on Pharmaceutical Botany, Lima, 
1951), and through a Division of International Scientific Cooperation 
works with the permanent secretariats of the international scientific 
societies in helping them to coordinate their plans (9). 

The World Health Organization has an active program for cooper- 
ation with nongovernmental organizations ; there were 40 international 
societies affiliated with it in 1957 (10). Affiliation authorizes the so- 
cieties to participate in WHO meetings and to have access to WHO 
documentation. 

The Council of International Organizations of Medical Sciences 
(CIOMS) acts on behalf of WHO to provide coordination for inter- 
national organizations. CIOMS, with a budget of $23,750 from 
UNESCO and $20,000 from WHO, has an active program for co- 
ordinating international meetings in the medical sciences, for financ- 
ing them (in 1957, grants totaling $10,000 were made for 14 meetings) , 
and for disseminating information about forthcoming meetings (11). 


Ill INTERNATIONAL WORKING COMMITTEES 


Continuing and ad hoc committees are a common device for interna- 
tional scientific cooperation. As in the case of fellowships, such com- 
mittees may be under the sponsorship either of international scientific 
bodies or of governmental bodies. Various types of such committees 
are suggested below : 


Scientific auspices 

Planning committees for international congresses, or continuation 
committees established to implement their resolutions. 

Standing committees established by international scientific societies 
to conduct their business, to promulgate and maintain standardization 
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within the discipline, etc. Example: Permanent Committee on Taxo- 
nomic Nomenclature of the International Union of Zoological 
Sciences. 

Coordinating committees, which meet during sessions of interna- 
tional congresses, frequently conduct symposia and similar scientific 
programs on specialized problems. Such coordinating committees may 
continue their existence by corresponding during the intervals between 
sessions of international societies. 


Governmental auspices 


Through such agencies as the National Research Council, Pan 
American Sanitary, Bureau, the World Health Organization, and 
UNESCO, the United States participates in the work of international 
scientific committees established by inter-governmental agreements. 
This type of committee activity is best exemplified by the long list 
of technical expert committees assembled by WHO, some 36 in 1957, 
to review and advise on specific disease problems. Generall speak- 
ing, intergovernmental committees are more concerned il} health 
control program activities than with the progress of basic research in 
the sciences. 

IV. SCIENCE ATTACHE PROGRAMS 


The increasing role played by governments in international scien- 
tific communication is nowhere better demonstrated than in the post- 
war development of the science attaché system. The basic slated a- 
tions underlying that established by the United States are described 
in the Berkner Report (5). The Office of the Science Advisor, De- 
partment of State, places attachés in a limited number of overseas 
embassies. The function of such attachés is to visit laboratories, at- 
tend scientific meetings, and report on developments; and the "De- 
partment of State undertakes to disseminate these reports to 
government agencies concerned with science. After several years this 
program was discontinued and has only recently been reestablished. 

In the interim the Office of Naval Research maintained a modest 
but highly effective program for reporting on international scientific 
developments (12). 

Other Defense Department agencies maintain similar information 
collection programs, but these are usually more narrowly limited to 
the technical development interest of the Government service and its 
contractors. 

The United States organized effort is one aspect of a widely used 
technique to collect and disseminate scientific information through 
embassies. The British Commonwealth Scientific Office maintains a 
permanent establishment in Washington with Science Liaison Officers 
representing Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Sumilar dimes Attachés are attached to a large number of the em- 
bassies in the United States, France, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, etc. The function of such attachés is to collect and report to 
their governments news over a broad spectrum of scientific develop- 
ments. Interest is understand: ably concentrated on technology. 

The communication techniques listed so far have been those involv- 
ing the personal contact of scientists or their representatives. There 
follow several techniques which rely on the printed word rather than 
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verbal exchange of information. 'The advantages of print are obvi- 
ous; it reaches more people and is more permanent. Its primary 
disadvantage is that it can never be as timely as the spoken word. 


V. INTERNATIONAL JOURNALS 


Of the 4,500 scientific medical journals published in the world (13), 
it may be conservatively estimated that 1,000 are international in that 
they conform more or less to the following conditions: (1) their 
Boards of Editors are not limited by nationality; (2) they accept and 
publish scientific papers without regard te national origin, and pos- 
sibly in a plurality of languages; (3) they are freely exported and 
internationally used. A number of self-styled international journals 
do not conform to these conditions, whereas a far greater number of 
“national” journals do. For example, Acta Medica Scandinavica 
and the Journal of Biological Chemistry are truly international de- 
spite their national origins. 

International scientific journals commonly fall into the following 
categories: (1) those supported by the international societies such as 
Acta Unio Internationales Contra Cancrum; (2) those supported by 
national societies or foundations, but of international character; (3) 
those published commercially. 

Since the income collected by international societies is commonly 
limited to national member groups, and since such societies do not en- 
joy, as the national societies do, the economic advantage of a “captive” 
subscriptive list, the journals published by international societies com- 
monly ans more financial difficulties. ‘Those published by national 
societies may depend on their membership to receive the journal as a 
part of their dues. The commercially published international jour- 
nals in general, judging from infrequent failures, are in a healthy 
financial condition. 

Time lag in the publication of international journals may reduce 
the effectiveness of communication. For example, one outstanding 
neurological journal has a three-year backlog of papers awaiting oe 
lication. Such backlogs encourage the distribution of small numbers 
of mimeographs, preprints used by authors to acquaint their col- 
leagues over the world with their latest work. The preprint system 
has its disadvantages in that it does not make a scientific permanent 
record which can be universally consulted at will. Problems of “pri- 
mary publication” are the subject of continuing study (14). 

The function of international secondary publications in abstracting 
and indexing systems, which synthesize and report the voluminous 
international] literature in given scientific fields, constitutes a special- 
ized problem (15). 

The point should be made that such indexing and abstracting sys- 
tems as Excerpta Medica, Biological Abstracts, Chemical Abstracts, 
Current: List of Medical Literature, Quarterly Cumulative Index of 
Medicine are extremely effective mechanisms in international scientific 
communication, and are heavily used by medical scientists all over 
the world. 

VI. TRANSLATION PROGRAMS 


According to Dr. John E. Holmstrom, “50 percent of the scientific 
literature of the world is in languages which more than half the 
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worlds scientists cannot read” (16). This situation obtains in the 
medical sciences despite the results of preoccupation for many years 
with the problem of linguistic barriers and such trends as (a) the 
adoption of English as the standard language for international scien- 
tific communication by a number of countries such as Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, Japan; (d) the promulgation of new 
artificial languages such as /nterlingua; (c) programs for the transla- 
tion of foreign languages into the language of the country. 

In the 19th century, when the bulk of the world’s scientific litera- 
ture was published in one foreign language—German—American 
scientists were expected as a matter of course to acquire facility with 
this language. As foreign language contributions acquire more sig- 
nificance, and as medical school curricula become ever more crowded 
with scientific courses, the predicament of American medical scientists 
facing a voluminous foreign language literature is desperate. It is 
against this background that governmental scientific translation pro- 
grams have been created (17). 

While accidents of history focused attention on Russian scientific 
achievement, a more properly balanced estimate of scientific need 
would assign comparable weight to scientific contributions from other 
countries such as Germany, Japan, and Communist China. Funds 
under Public Law 480 have been made available for translation pur- 
poses, and governmental translation programs may be expected to 
broaden their bases. 


VII. INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Through the years one of the most effective but unadvertised means 
of international scientific communication has been the free exchange 
of scientific publications (18). Motivation for this has been twofold : 
first, the age-old tradition of an “international comity of scholars,” 
not unmixed with prestige motives, has developed this communica- 
tion technique as a classic method for exchanging information on the 
results of research; second, where the volume of such exchange has 
caused the activity to be institutionalized, libraries acting for scien- 
tists have an additional motivation of building their research 
collections. 


Exchange of currently published journals 


The editorial offices of scientific journals, and the societies which 
publish them, commonly set aside a number of copies of the journal 
for exchange with other editors of journals overseas. This mechanism 
serves to alert the editors who have a public responsibility to the 
scientific discipline to new advances reported by their foreign col- 
leagues. Such exchanges result in news notes, editorials, translations, 
or even in the duplication of experimental work. 

Where the editors are attached to academic institutions and the vol- 
ume is large, such exchange activity is commonly conducted by the 
institution’s library on behalf of the editorial office. This results in 
the building of a permanent collection of scientific literature. 

Dating back to the founding of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
United States Government has recognized the significance of this ex- 
change activity to scientific development in the United States. The 
Library of Congress is authorized to execute a series of exchanges with 
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foreign academies of sciences, and other international exchange agree- 
ments established by law. Other Federal departments and their 
libraries similarly have set up exchange programs for scientific lit- 
erature. The Smithsonian Institution’s Sfice of International Ex- 
change has a traditional role in collecting materials from scientific 
societies, libraries, and Government agencies—materials to be shipped 
on exchange—and in consolidating and forwarding these shipments. 
Kachange of Reprints 

Commonest of practice in international scientific communication is 
that used by the individual scientist in requesting a reprint of a paper 
published by an overseas colleague. In formal publication a scientist 
orders a sufficient number of copies of reprints to distribute to his 
colleagues, and a supply with which to service mail requests. The 
volume of this personal communication is incalculable. This uni- 
versal practice was affected by regulations governing the export of 
scientific and technical information. The National Institutes of 
Health bases its policy of nonrestriction of reprint exchange on a 
Presidential statement encouraging the free exchange of scientific in- 
formation with Iron Curtain countries. 

Eachange of Back Files of Journals 

The libraries of scientific institutes over the world acquire large 
numbers of duplicate scientific journals surplus to their needs. This 
represents both a major potential resource, and a major problem in 
logistics. 

During the restoration of research libraries following World War 
II, private financing demonstrated what might be done with funds for 
this purpose. ‘The American Bureau for Medical Aid to China col- 
lected from these sources and sent to the China mainland vast supplies 
of journals. The Medical Library Association, with a modest grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, collected from its members tons of 
scientific journals needed by the devastated libraries in Japan. This 
source was also tapped for the restoration of the medical library at 
Santiago de Chile following a disastrous fire. 

The U. S. Book Exchange, Inc., a nonprofit national exchange 
center with a stock of over 2,000,000 pieces of surplus scientific lit- 
erature represents a major resource (19). 

Point IV Funds were secured for the shipment of surplus litera- 
ture. This support has been continued by grant from the United 
States Information Agency. Despite this aid, a large logistical prob- 
lem remains in realizing the potential of this agency for interna- 
tional communication. 

1. Handbook on International Study, 1955. N. Y., Institute of International 
Education, 1955. 

2. Study Abroad; International Handbook; Fellowships, Scholarships, Edu- 
cational Exchange. Paris, UNESCO, 1957. Annual. 

3. For the medical field, the Fulbright Program is administered for the De- 

partment of State by the Conference Board of Associated Research 

Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. See the Con- 

ference Board’s annual announcement: U. S. Government Awards under 

the Fulbright Act. . . University Lecturing; Advanced Research. 

. S. Department of State. Educational Exchange Grants (Publication 

5484) Washington, GPO, 1954. 

5. U. S. Department of State. Science and Foreign Relations. Washington, 
Department of State, 1950 (Dept. of State Publication 3860). 
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GPO, 1958. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF AMERICAN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Organized medical research in the United States began with the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1893, according to 
Sigerist (American Medicine, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1934). 

Imost the same date, 1895, is chosen by another historian, Shryock 
(American Medical Research, Commonwealth Fund, 1947), as mark- 
ing the beginning of what he calls the fourth epoch of American 
medical research—its emergence from colonial status to approach its 
present level of independence. 

Three earlier epochs are described by Shryock. The first, from mid- 
18th century to about 1820, was marked by influence of the British. 
The second, lasting until about 1860, was influenced by French meth- 
ods and teachings. And from 1860 to 1895, the German influence 
gave the inspiration for most medical research in America. 

Before 1820 very little was accomplished in medical research in this 
country, although progress in the physical sciences was significant 
and valuable observations were made in taxonomy. Lack of facilities 
and support hampered medical research during this period and for 
some time thereafter. Physicians were dependent on practice for a 
living. Those who studied abroad and saw research carried on in 
European countries were, for the most part, unable to engage in such 
unprofitable and ill-appreciated activities on their return to America. 

Medical schools were founded, but they were for the training of 
practitioners. Medical societies and journals came into existence, but 
again the emphasis was on practice. As Sigerist points out, there 
were no centers of learning which could in any way compare with 
those in Europe. Above all, there was missing “intellectual resonance, 
a mutual reverberation of ideas. Whoever gave up money-making to 
live for science was considered a crank.” 

It should be pointed out here that while European influence on 
medical research in America was relatively short-lived before the last 
part of the 19th century, European contributions to medical and 
health knowledge and practice were strongly influential. Sigerist 
explains the time-lag in the development of research in America along 
the lines of that in Europe as follows: 


In every country which has been opened to western civilization, we can dis- 
tinguish three successive stages in its relation to medicine. During the first 
Stage, the population is indeed ready to accept treatment from academically- 
trained physicians, but the means and the teachers to train these physicians do 
not as yet exist. They must either be imported, or the native sons must be sent 
abroad to study. 

In the second stage, the point has been reached where this training can be 
undertaken at home. The number of physicians has increased. Many of them 
keep in constant touch with scientific progress abroad, make this knowledge 
their own, and pass it on to their pupils. But it is as yet beyond their compass 
to undertake independent scientific work, to attack problems of medical research 
on a large scale. To be sure, we find at this stage individual men who are in 
advance of their time, but these are isolated examples and are moreover 
handicapped by lack of necessary equipment. 
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In the final stage, research work has been introduced and is being pursued 
with greater and greater intensity. In the beginning, the assistance of foreign 
scientists, or native scientists educated abroad, will still have to be called upon, 
till there has been time to train a new generation to take their places. 

Only when a permanent institute of research has been established, can medi- 
cine be really said to have taken root. Science is the living source from which 
the practice of medicine derives its daily sustenance. If the source is too dis- 
tant, practice becomes parched and devitalized. Every physician and every 
medical institution ought to keep in constant touch with scientific research. To 
stand still is to regress. 

America, too, has advanced along this line of development. In colonial times 
and even in the nineteenth century, medical students went abroad for their 
academic education. Then followed the founding of countless schools for the 
training of practitioners. Finally, with the opening of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School in 1893, there was established a scientific center of the first rank and with 
it the beginning of organized research. 

From this moment America ceases to be merely a passive recipient of knowl- 
edge. It takes its place in medical science. It begins to collaborate in the 
solution of medical problems. Slowly at first, but always faster and faster, the 
process of evolution unfolds. Young men are embracing research with over- 
whelming enthusiasm. And today America is beginning to pay its debt to 
Burope. 

These lines were written in 1934. In the last two decades, American 
medicine has gone far toward paying its debt to Europe, and the flow 
of students has reversed itself, turning in the direction of the United 
States. 

Individual physicians in America all through the pre-1893 period 
did make valuable contributions. In the earliest period, these were 
often made under great difficulties. Notable were the investigations 
of William Beaumont, U. S. Army surgeon, who first studied the 
process of digestion in the human stomach. A report of his findings, 
published in 1833, has become a classic. Beaumont was astute enough 
to take advantage of what has been called a lucky accident—that of 
having cared for a patient with a gunshot wound of the abdomen which 
failed to close. Heretofore studies of digestive processes had been 
made on animals. Although working in the backwoods, with a patient 
who ran away time and again, Beaumont was able to discover that the 
human stomach secretes mucus and gastric juice and to observe the 
gastric movements. He noted that digestion is influenced by psychic 
occurrences to a great degree, learned the effects of tea, coffee, and 
alcohol on digestion, and studied the digestion of individual foods. 

Most of the contributions of the century were in the realm of practi- 
‘al medicine, especially of surgery. The technical skill which char- 
acterizes Americans led naturally to the development of surgeons and 
to appreciation of their accomplishments by a people unusually able 
to understand technical developments, and unusually impatient for 
quick results. 

Yet, so far as research goes, when John Billings in 1876 wrote A 
Century of American Medicine, he was able to describe the total 
achievements of scientific study in a single chapter. 

The early English influence, according to Shryock, seems to have 
become somewhat of a handicap to progress in medical research in 
America. It imbued its followers with the idea of systematizing 
pathology and therapeutics. Since knowledge in these fields had not 
progressed enough for real systematizing of the kind that was then 
proving useful in the physical sciences, the result was a return to 
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speculative pathology. Yet the English influence did lead to the 
founding of. various colleges of physicians and surgeons and the 
academies of medicine in cities. These became centers of learning 
and forums for scientific discussion. 

About the mid-18th century, instruction in anatomy was introduced. 
According to Sigerist, the “first scientific departments in America 
were institutes of anatomy.” One of the early American anatomists 
was Caspar Wistar (1761-1818), whose collection formed the nucleus 
of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Some of the early students of anatomy turned to 
surgery. Others, like William E. Horner and Joseph Leidy, turned 
to pathological anatomy. Leidy made important investigations in 
anatomy, zoology, botany, paleontology, and above all, parasitology. 
His most important contribution was the discovery of the trichinosis 
organism in hogs. Leidy has been called a fine type of the German- 
American physician—modest, unassuming, learned, and versatile. 

The German influence, coming during the last part of the 19th 
century, was probably the strongest influence on American medica] 
research. American medical men who earlier had flocked to the clinics 
of Paris turned to German laboratories where they could learn the 
new methods in experimental physiology, bacteriology, and 
pathology. 

It was after a year of study in the German as well as French labora- 
tories that young Joseph Kinyoun returned to found the laboratory 
which has subsequently become the National Institutes of Health, the 
Federal Government’s largest organization for the support and con- 
duct of medical research. Kinyoun’s first laboratory of bacteriology 
was set up primarily to facilitate control of infectious disease and to 
prevent importation of such disease from abroad. His study in Ger- 
many had convinced him, however, that such a laboratory was needed 
not only for aid in detection of disease but also for research to im- 
prove methods of disease control. 

The history of American medical research cannot be told with- 
out relation to social and economic factors. Reference has been 
made to the emphasis on practice, both because of the physician’s 
need to practice for a livelihood and because of the people’s need for 
therapy and for application of such preventive methods as were 
developed abroad. Medical research in the early years in America 
also suffered from lack of facilities and from lack of encouragement 
and financial support. Shryock points out that even by 1820, and 
certainly before the war years of 1861-65, there was sufficient wealth 
in the Nation to have supported some medical research. But in a 
Nation of essentially practical-minded people, what did it matter 
that Gerhard, returning to Philadelphia from study in Paris, was 
able (1837) to distinguish for the first time between typhoid fever 
and typhus? His inspiration for this early American “first” un- 
doubtedly came from his study abroad. But since, at the time, 
there was neither cure nor prevention for either disease, the results 
of his careful studies failed to impress many of his fellow practi- 
tioners, much less the rank and file of his fellow countrymen. 

Government support of medical .research, extended early in the 
German principalities and in France, did not develop in America until 
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much later, though there were occasional prizes offered by State gov- 
ernments for the “cure” or “prevention” of some disease. Such pri- 

vate support as was given for research tended to be more for what we 
would call today “research and development.” Again in line with the 
national insistence on practical and profitable results, studies were 
largely oriented toward improvement and expansion of physical and 
engineering developments—particularly important during settlement 
and development of new parts of the country and the growth of new 
business and industry. 

During the mid- and late-19th century, government and pharmaceu- 
tical support of medical and biological research had a small beginning. 
Progress in analytical chemistry and experimental pharmacology had 
led to manufacture of ether, quinine, morphine, and strychnine by a 
Philadelphia firm in the early part of the century. The stimulus of 
Civil War needs encouraged local druggists to produce extra — 
and thus led to the large drug houses, many of which are still operat 
ing. In 1866, Shryock reports, Dr. W. C. Abbott of Chicago found 
fluid extracts of plant materials unreliable and began to study the 
work of Belgian dosimetrists and to isolate pure alkaloids—doing all 
of this in the family kitchen. In the 1890’s developments in chemistry 
and bacteriology opened to the pharmaceutical houses, already ap- 
proaching the scale of big business, the prospects of applied research 
In biological pr oducts and chemotherapy. 

Early support of biological sciences by the Federal Government 

‘ame with funds provided by Congress for the land-grant colleges 
( 1862) and subsequently for research grants to state agricultural sta- 
tions in connection with these colleges and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Although this support was primarily for the advancement of 
agriculture through improvement in methods of farming and animal 
husbandry, these beginnings included studies in animal and plant 
pathology. They provided opportunity for such investigators as 
Theobald Smith, noted for discovering that Texas aaa fever is trans- 
mitted by ticks, and for the mold researches which, at 2 much later 
date, made possible the large-scale production of penicillin. 
_ Federal support for medical research was also supplied after 1875 

through the Army and Navy. Each of these had funds for protection 
of the health of military personnel, and some of this money began to 
be used for original studies. 

The founding of the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1893 marked 
not only the beginning of organized medical research in America but 
also the beginning of a new kind of support for medical research—that 
of private philanthropic endowment. In 1901 the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research was established. Other medical research in- 
stitutes followed in rapid succession—the McCormick Institute for 
Infectious Diseases in Chicago in 1902, the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in the same year, and the institutes founded by Henry 
Phipps for research in tuberculosis (Philadelphia, 1903) and for psy 
chiatfiec research (at Johns Hopkins in 1913). 

Other endowment funds were established and, while these did not 
create institutions on their own account, they c ontributed considerable 
annual funds for medical purposes inc lnding research. Among these 
are the Milbank Memorial Fund, Julius Rosenwald Fund, and Com- 
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monwealth Fund. The Rockefeller Foundation, though independent 
from the Rockefeller Institute, has also contributed to medical research 
through its International Health Division. 

In the 20th century, also, private philanthropic support for medical 
ind health research in America was obtained through the large vol- 
untary health agencies, such as the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, American Cancer Society, American Heart Association, and 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. These organizations 
represent a peculiarly American way of attacking a health problem. 

Individual contributions, in the form of gifts arntd bequests, to uni- 
versities and medical schools were also made‘in support of medical 
research as well as of education. 

In the early 1930’s, the depression affected not only many private 
fortunes but also many of the endowment funds. Funds for medical 
research consequently dwindled. However, the interest of the people 
in medical research and their growing appreciation of its value, both 
practical and humanitarian, led to increasing Congressional action for 
research support. In 1937 Congress authorized the National Cancer 
Institute with an initial appropriation of $750,000 for a suitable 
building and facilities. It further authorized annual appropriations 
of $700,000 to carry out the purpose of the act which was primarily 
to aid and support research relating to the cause, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of cancer. 

World War IL brought home to a Nation already growing research- 
minded the value, and indeed necessity, for further support of 
research and research training. During the war years, support was 
primarily for military research-and development, with support of 
medical research concentrated largely on problems related to the 
health of the military, practical nutrition, and development of do- 
mestic sources of drugs formerly imported, such as antimalarials. 

In 1940, just before the war, total national expenditures for medical 
research totaled $45 million. The sum had increased to $330 million 
by 1957. <A large part of the increase, $186 million, was in Govern- 
ment support, though industry, endowment, and philanthropy con- 
tinued to contribute sizable amounts. 

Government support of medical and biological research now comes 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and National Science Foundation. 

Since its coming of age in the closing years of the 19th century, 
American medical research has made progress worthy of the influence 
and stimulus it received from European research in earlier years. 
Its contributions chronicled in the iiliveies pages have advanced 
the health not only of Americans but of all mankind. American 
humanitarianism, which has paralleled American commercialism 
throughout the Nation’s history, has inspired a desire to spread the 
benefits of medical research throughout the world. At the same time, 
American medical scientists have continued their visits to European 
clinics and research centers, not only as students but as teachers, so 
that medical research now proceeds on a two-way international high- 
way of advancing knowledge. 
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SOME LANDMARKS IN AMERICAN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Philadelphia Hospital founded. 

Medical aciahei in Boston founded. 

American Philosophical Society founded. 

First medical library in the United States (Pennsylvania 
Hospital). 

First American pharmacopoeia published in Philadelphia. 

Benjamin Rush describes dengue. 

McDowell performs ovariotomy. 

Beaumont experiments on digestion. 

Gerhard differentiates between typhus and typhoid fevers. 


1849-46. Long and Morton introduced ether anesthesia. 


1843. 


1849. 
1861. 
1875. 
1886. 
1887. 


1893. 
1898. 


1899. 
1901. 


1902. 
1903. 


1904. 
1906. 


1908. 
1911. 


1912- 


1920. 


1922. 
1926. 


1938. 
1939, 


1940. 


O. W. Holmes points out contagiousness of puerperal fever. 

Marion Sims operates for vesico-vaginal fistula. 

E. B. Wollcott first excises renal tumor. 

Weir Mitchell introduces rest cure. 

Fitz describes pathology of appendicitis. 

First research laboratory of Public Health Service, at Marine 
Hospital, Staten Island. 

Johns Hopkins Medical School opened. 

Theobald Smith differentiates bovine from human tubercle 
bacilli. 

Reed and Carroll establish transmission of yellow fever by 
mosquitoes. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research established. 

McCormick Memorial Institute for Infectious Diseases. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Atw ater invents respiration calorimeter. 

United States Food and Drug Act. 

Ricketts discovers rickettsiae, cause of Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever and other diseases. 

Carrel investigates extravital culture (beginning of tissue 
culture). 

Cushing describes dyspituitarism. 
Peyton Rous transmits sarcoma by means of a filtrable 
virus. 

1916. Cannon investigates effects of adrenal secretions on emo- 
tions. 

Goldberger demonstrates dietary deficiency cause of pellagra. 

Spencer develops Rocky Mountain spotted fever vaccine. 

Minot and Murphy introduce raw liver diet for pernicious 
anemia. 


7. Congress authorizes National Cancer Institute, first of the 


National Institutes of Health, at Bethesda, Md. 
Caries-inhibiting effect of fluorides in drinking water of chil- 
dren demonstrated. 
Gross performs first heart operation for repair of congenital 
defect. 
Link discovers the anticoagulant, dicumarol. 
Waxman develops streptomycin. 
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1941. Hormones introduced for treatment of cancer. 
1942-1952. Development of synthetic antimalarials. 
Introduction of DDT in malaria control. 
Fractionation of blood. 
Introduction of radioisotopes in tracer studies of metab- 
olism. 
1948. Steroids introduced for treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. 
1953. Study of molecular diseases. 
1954. Polio vaccine. 
1957. Public Health Service (NIH) fellowships extended to scientists 
of foreign countries. 
38996—59——__7 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF RESEARCH IN THE 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 


Some of the research being carried out in the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices that is related to international health is represented here in three 
major categories, 


RESEARCH IN COLLABORATION WITH FOREIGN INVESTIGATORS 


Many activities are carried out in collaboration with foreign scien- 
tists. The degree of collaboration runs the gamut from informal ex- 
change of findings to cooperative field investigations. Presently, 
scientists from the Arctic Health Research Center are carrying out 
field studies on human physiology in the cold climate, in collabora- 
tion with Canadians and Norwegians. 


RESEARCH OCCASIONED BY THE NEEDS TO CONTROL DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


These studies relate to the migrations of animals that are suspected 
transmitters of disease, and to enterprises undertaken jointly with 
neighboring countries on the transmission of diseases of mutual con- 
cern. Two years ago scientists from the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, BSS, visited Guatemala to obtain specimens of migratory birds 
to determine their role in the transmission of viruses, particularly 
that of equine encephalomyelitis. Joint studies with Canada have 
been primarily concerned with shellfish sanitation occasioned by a re- 
ciprocal certification program. 


RESEARCH PERFORMED AT THE REQUEST OF INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Research may be undertaken because of formal requests or because 
of informal expressions of interest by international organizations. 
As early as the 1920’s, the League of Nations asked for Public Health 
Service collaboration in studies on the serology and treatment of 
syphilis. 

At the request of the World Health Organization, centers for in- 
fluenza and Shigella have been established at the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center to serve the Americas. These centers not only collect 
data with respect to the Americas but serve as reference laboratories 
for specimens shipped from abroad. 

CDC has collaborated with the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion in studies made along the Mexican border with respect to the epi- 
demiology and control of rabies, and through the loan of personnel, 
has assisted PAHO in investigations to determine the efficacy of spe- 
cific insecticides for malaria eradication programs. 
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At the request of UNICEF, studies were made in Puerto Rico of 
a diarrheal outbreak transmitted in dried-milk preparations that 
UNICEF is purchasing and distributing throughout the world. 

At the request of IC A, studies have been undertaken on the develop- 
ment of insecticides and their method of application. Also at the 
request of ICA, a team of epidemiologists was sent to Pakistan to 
study an outbreak of smallpox and determine methods for its control. 

BSS participates in the studies of AEC made by the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission. PHS recruits and employs scientists for as- 
signment in Japan and provides a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Commission. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH RESEARCH OF INTERNATIONAL 
SCOPE IN THE BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 


RESEARCH IN LEPROSY 


At the United States Public Health Service Hospital in Carville, 
Louisiana, the sulfone drugs were first tried against leprosy in the 
early 1940’s. ‘The sulfones soon supplanted chaulmoogra oil as the 
“treatment of choice” for this ancient chronic disease. Today physi- 
cians throughout the world agree that these drugs offer a com- 
paratively effective form of treatment. Every year doctors, nurses, 
scientists, and others working in leprosy throughout the world come 
to Carville to observe treatment and learn the procedures used there. 

The sulfone drugs work slowly and are not effective in all cases. 
The search still continues for a faster acting specific remedy. Durin 
fiscal year 1959, the sum of $84,000 has been earmarked for neal 
in leprosy. 


NARCOTIC ADDICTION 


Each year many physici: ins and others visit the PHS hospitals at 
Lexington and Fort Worth to learn about the treatment of addicts. 
Visitors have come to the hospitals from Sweden, Hong Kong, Aus- 
tralia, Thailand, the Philippines, and many other locations. 


TRACHOMA MANUAL AND ATLAS 


During the past year, the Division of Indian Health made a unique 
contribution to international medicine through the publication of the 
Trachoma Manual and Atlas. Although trachoma seldom occurs in 
the general population of the United States, many cases have been 
found among the Indians within the past two years. Since there is 
no recent instructive material on the disease from which physicians 
may learn about it, the A/anual was written for the use of the medical 
staff of the Indian Health service. Since publication, it has attracted 
wide attention in other countries, and a request has just been granted 
for translation into French. Trachoma is still a serious menace to 
health in many countries of the world. 


DENTAL RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 


During the past two years, several publications and professional 
papers on the work of the Division of Dental Resources, particularly 
the research techniques developed by the Division, have been trans- 
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lated by non-Government organization into Spanish for distribution 
in Latin American countries. The Division also receives many vis- 
itors from other nations who wish to learn about various aspects of re 
search in the field of dental resources. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN NURSING 


There are three kinds of services which the Division of Nursing 
Resources is requested to give in relation to international health pro- 
grams and activities. One of these activities inyolves participation in 
overseas programs. For the last two years the Division has been re- 
quested to provide a special consultant to direct or guide international 
workshops on nursing research or survey methodology. 

In November, 1956, Miss Margaret Arnstein was the director of the 
International Conference on the Planning of Nursing Studies held 
at Sevres, France. She was on loan to the Florence Nightingale In- 
ternational Foundation for a period of three months to prepare for 
and direct the conference and assist in writing the final report. 

Mrs. Apollonia Adams was requested by the World Health Or- 
ganization to assist in the workshop on survey methodology held in 
Brazil in July 1958, and to assist the Brazilian survey committee in 
analysis of some of the data which they had collected in making a 
nationwide survey of nursing in Brazil. This particular workshop 
was sponsored not only by the World Health Organization but also 
the Brazilian Nurses’ Association and the Ministry of Health of 
Brazil. 

Neither one of these workshop activities required any travel or per 
diem funds from the Public Health Service. Miss Arnstein was on 
leave without pay for the three months. Mrs. Adams’ salary from 
the Public Health Service continued while all other expenses were 
paid by the World Health Organization. 

The second activity is the giving of field experience, usually short 
term, to those foreign nurses who wish to spend time working in the 
Division with the staff and learning more about the details of research 
and survey methodology. To date, such field experience has usually 
been of a month to six weeks’ duration. Within the past two years 
one nurse from Portugal, one nurse from Brazil, and one nurse from 
Chile (who is now a consultant for World Health Organization in 
Argentina) have had this field experience with the Division. 

Finally, the Division receives several visitors from other nations 
each month, both nurses and physicians, who come to learn about 
the nursing research activities of the Public Health Service and about 
nursing research throughout the United States. 

The Division also conducts a continuing exchange of information 
in the field through its own resources and through the International 
Council of Nurses and the World Health Organization. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


The activities in international research of the National Institutes 
of Health comprise a broad range. Employing some $3,619,671 from 
grants and direct operations funds of fiscal year 1958, NIH participa- 
tion is most intensive in two areas: support of research abroad and 
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of interchange of scientific personnel. These two accounted in 1958 
for about $2.9 million of the total $3.6 million. Other activities, 
such as aid to scientific information interchange and to international 
scientific assemblies, are considerable and are growing. Cooperation 
with World Health Organization is developing strongly. 

Stemming from the obligations of PHS legislation, scientific activ- 
ities are carried out by NIH as the Service’s research arm. The sum- 
maries and descriptive narrative that follow sketch the nature and 
extent of present NIH international programs. All figures are esti- 
mates and involve fiscal year 1958 funds. 


Index and Summary 


Page 
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Research fellowships, traineeships and training grants, visiting 
scientists. 
Amount: $1,247,620. 
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Grants for assemblies, funds in research grants for attendance at 
meetings, travel by NIH. 
Amount: $235,909. 
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1. INTERCHANGE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Through NIH-supported programs, medical research with empha- 
sis upon training values is conducted by American scientists abroad 
and by foreign scientists in this country. Four programs are in- 
volved: the visiting scientist program, the guest worker program, re- 
search fellowships, and foreign fellowships. These make up a rela- 
tively small but highly significant part of the overall] training activities 
of the Institutes. 

The visiting scientist program, established in 1950, is a flexible ar- 
rangement for inviting outstanding American and foreign scientists 
with very special qualifications to participate in the utilization of NIH 
laboratory and clinical resources. Participants must have a doctoral 
degree or the equivalent background, at least six years of postgraduate 
experience, and exceptional ability in a specific research area of im- 
portance to the programs of the NIH. The purpose of the program is 
to increase the utility of NIH as a national resource, to strengthen re- 
lations with the broader scientific community, and to advance particu- 
larly complex research. Among the visiting scientists from a total of 
34 foreign countries have been three Nobel prize winners. Presently, 
over 80 visiting scientists are participating in the program. Fiscal 
year 1958 funds for this program totaled $534,000. 

The guest worker program, though less formalized, has brought 
many eminent investigators to NIH. In these cases, the laboratory 
and clinical facilities of the Institutes are made available to workers 
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whose home institutions provide partial support. A major benefit to 
scientists in this country has been the opportunity to learn recently de- 
veloped and valuable techniques and to evolve work programs in con- 
sultation with both domestic and foreign nationals of eminence. 
There are 18 foreign guest workers at NIH at the present time. They 
receive no salary or stipend from NIH. 

Research fellowships enabling scientists from the United States to 
= in foreign countries were first awarded in 1947. These fel- 
lowships are made to candidates having an M. D., Ph. D., D. D.S., or 
equivalent degree. The fellow is permitted to study at the institution 
of his choice, usually for a period of a year, with opportunities for ex- 
tension. The awards are made on a competitive basis upon recom- 
mendations by scientific committees. Such fellowships have not been 
numerous, amounting to only 300 from 1947-1957. Im 1958, NIH 
supported 86 American research fellows studying in 11 foreign coun- 
tries. ‘The funds employed totaled $452,097. 

Postdoctoral research fellowships for citizens of other countries 
were reestablished on a limited basis in fiscal year 1958. Experience 
with such long-established activities as the Belgian and Scandinavian 
fellowships has shown that there is no more effective way to leave a 
sharp and true image of this country and its scientific effort in the 
minds of the intellectual leaders of a nation than to have them live 
and study in the country. Moreover, the laboratories of many coun- 
tries in Europe have regained a position of world leadership, and the 
leading younger medical and biological investigators from these lab- 
oratories have much to bring to this country. Among requirements 
are the doctoral degree or its equivalent, a demonstration of outstand- 
ing research promise, nomination by the leading medical research or- 

ganization of his own country, and acceptance by the laboratory in the 
U nited States at which the candidate proposes to train. Seventeen 
traineeships and training grants for fellowships in United States re- 
search were awarded from $90,797 of fiscal year 1958 funds. 


2. INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSEMBLIES 


Among the most valuable of the mechanisms furthering interna- 
tional exchange of scientific knowledge are the general scientific as- 
semblies which bri ing together outstanding sc ientists from all over the 
world to meet, pr esent scientific papers, and discuss the current state 
of knowledge "and probable future lines of productive inquiry in a 
given area of science. 

As the barriers between nations have been progressively demolished, 
and as the geographic and substantive dimensions of science have 
grown, these international meetings have become an invaluable and 
irreplaceable f acet of scientific communication. They encourage both 
the exchange of information and the discussion and planning “of col- 
laborative studies. In addition to the professional benefits derived 
from such meetings, they contribute to international understanding 
and good will in that they represent an act of scientific fraternity de- 
void of nation: lism, and provide the scientist with an opportunity 
for exposure to the customs and culture of other lands. 

For the most part, these international assemblies are held under the 
auspices of a professional international society, association, or union. 
They are planned so that various countries in sequence can serve as a 
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host at the same time as the international communication needs of the 
scientific group are met. 

As Public Health Service support of medical research has emerged in 
recent years, it has been apparent that its advisors believe in utilization 
of a portion of appropriated funds for research and training in order 
to defray at least a portion of the total cost of developing effective 
international exchange of information in the scientific fields in which 
the Institutes have special interest. 

At the present time, through National Institutes of Health appro- 
priations, support is provided for international scientific net 
in two basic ways. 

First, on the basis of applications made to the Institutes by the 
sponsoring group and reviewed by Advisory Councils for their rela- 
tive contribution to a given scientific field, grants are awarded by the 
Surgeon General to defray a portion of the cost of ae and 
carrying out the broad intent of specific international scientific as- 
semblies. Such grant funds have in the past been used to provide 
travel funds for scientists invited to participate in the meeting, to 
cover program planning, administrative costs, or publication of pro- 
ceedings. In fiscal year 1957, fifteen international meetings were par- 
tially supported in the amount of $110,000. In fiscal year 1958, ten 
such meetings were partially supported in the amount of $85,909. 
Typical of the professional groups receiving support were the Inter- 
national Union Against Cancer, International Congress of Cardiol- 
ogy, World Congress of Gastroenterology, and International Congress 
on Nutrition. 

Second, NIH appropriations have been used to provide indirect 
support of international assemblies through the grantee’s use of a 
portion of his research grant funds to pay for travel to such meet- 
ings. This is done at times by provision for such travel in the grant 
application. More often, in the course of grant-supported research, 
the grantee is specially invited to present a paper on his work at an 
international meeting. With the recommendation of an Advisory 
Council and approval by the Surgeon General, research grant funds 
may be used for this purpose. In fiscal year 1958, about 150 grantees 
attended international scientific meetings under these circumstances, 
supported in part by funds totaling approximately $100,000. 

n addition, during fiscal year 1958, approximately 100 NIH scien- 
tists attended over 50 international meetings, at an estimated cost 
from NIH funds of $50,000. 


3. INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


International research, for this purpose, is defined as research done 
outside the United States and its Territories. Excluded under this 
definition is the substantial volume of research conducted in this 
country which obviously has international significance insofar as it 
is productive and its results are widely disseminated throughout the 
world. 

There are two major ways in which NIH programs have provided 
support for research that is conducted in other countries. The first of 
these is through research grant support. 

A limited number of grants are made to foreign nationals. It is 
evident that research grant funds are intended primarily for sup- 
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port of research by United States scientists and carried out within the 
United States. On the other hand, it is clear that there are circum- 
stances under which it is to the best interests of the American people 
as well as of science for these funds to be used in support of non- 
United States studies. By statute, the fundamental scientific and pro- 
gram recommendations on which projects shall be supported rests 
with the Advisory Councils. These advisors, ceentaal by the ad- 
vice of Study Sections and working with Public Health Service staff, 
have evolved in — a set of general criteria against which re- 
search grant applications submitted by foreign nationals are meas- 
ured. Suitability of such a grant is inquired into in terms of the 
uniqueness of the research opportunity, the special qualifications of 
the investigator, the characteristics of his research environment, the 
merit of the project application, and the total need for the data to 
which the project is directed. 

Grant applications from non-United States scientists are screened 
carefully by PHS advisory groups from their points of view. Under 
these circumstances, only a small percentage of the appropriated re- 
search grants funds are awarded to scientists in other countries. In 
1957, NIH appropriations supported 58 research project grants in 
the total amount of $814,600. In 1958, this increased to 96 projects 
at a total cost of $1,443,142. 

In addition to the support of research by grants, the Public Health 
Service also conducts as part of its own direct activities certain lab- 
oratory and field studies which are carried out in other countries. 
These are treated as direct extensions of its own laboratory and 
clinical studies in this country. 

The establishment of such field laboratories and studies takes place 
only after careful assessment, among other things, of the potential 
values of the studies, the degree to which they relate to continuing 
research interests in the Bethesda and other tshotetetion, and the in- 
ternational scientific and governmental relationships involved. In 
the past, these direct offshore research operations have included, for 
example, the field study of filariasis in Tahiti, the study of the con- 
trol and treatment of onchocerciasis in Guatemala, the demonstra- 
tion in Egypt of the use of chemicals to contro] snail populations that 
are host to the organism of schistosomiasis, and research on the sev- 
eral tropical diseases that are endemic in Liberia. 

In such studies, and particularly when they involve the construc- 
tion or modification of laboratories, the opportunities and obligations 
for collaboration with other government research programs are many. 

Included in the direct support of research, too, is the extensive in- 
ternational exchange of infectious organisms, biologics, and chemicals 
between scientists at NIH and scientists in academic, government, 
and industrial laboratories all over the world. The Division of 
Biologics Standards, for example, supplies reference standards and 
reference sera and vaccines to foreign governments on_ request. 
Steroid chemicals, analgesic drugs, analogues of vitamin B12, and 
other chemicals are exchanged; and a substantial number of chem- 
icals in the cancer chemotherapy program are received for screening 
in animals and for clinical trial in men. 

In current direct research operations outside the United States, 
there is a new development in the establishment in Panama of a 
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small and temporary field station to further research in diseases of 
importance in the tropical Americas, such as the arthropod-borne 
viral infections and fungal diseases. This project was developed in 
collaboration with the Department of the Army and with the sup- 
port of the Government of Panama. Known as the Middle American 


Research Laboratory, this was supported with $124,000 from fiscal 
year 1958 funds. 


t, INTERCHANGE OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


There is general agreement (a) that there is immediate need for bet- 
ter and faster communication of the scientific literature of all nations; 
(6) that language differences will continue to be one of the primary 
barriers to eae communication in the foreseeable future; (c) 
that effective translation programs, with the product widely 
disseminated, can aid materially in reducing the international com- 
munication problem; and (d) th: at the Public Health Service bears 
a major portion of this country’s responsibility to facilitate the trans- 
lation and dissemination of scientific literature in medicine and biol- 
ogy for the benefit of American scientists everywhere. 

American medical scientists’ missions to Russia have observed 
that. Soviet scientists in general are more abreast of American devel- 
opments in the medical and biological sciences than is true in reverse. 
Consequently, Congress in 1957 directed the National Institutes of 
Health “to provide, through grant or contract, a Russian medical 
research translation service,” and authorized $233,000 for the pro- 
gram during that year. It continued at essentially the same level 
during fiscal. year 1958. 

The program was designed to supplement and complement existing 
activities and to meet certain of the more apparent needs of those 
engaged in a wide variety of bio-medical sciences, both basic and 
clinical, through publication and distribution of selected Russian 
translated journals, abstracts, reviews, informational directories, 
compilations, and guides. The program is now in its second year 
and has progressed soundly. 

In addition to the Russian scientific literature translation and dis- 
semination program, NIH is also assisting in the interchange of 
medical and biological research information in other ways. Prin- 
cipal among these is the provision of grant support, upon recommen 
dation of the National Advisory C ‘ouncils and approval of the Sur- 
geon General, Public Health Service, for means and methods 
of improving and increasing the interflow of medical research find- 
ings. In this area, for example, grants have been made to the Ex- 
cerpta Medica Foundation for the initiation of abstracting journals, 
covering the world literature, in three fields of current especi ial interest 
and importance—cancer, cardiovascular diseases, and gerontology. 
Though modest in extent se number, this area of aid for scientific 
information interchange appears worthwhile in helping to fill gaps 
ane complementing established mechanisms. Three grants, totaling 

$50,945, were made for this from 1958 funds. 
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5. COOPERATION WITH WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


WHO and the Public Health Service’s NIH cooperate in a number 
of ways in activities involving the medical and biological sciences 
and stemming from the objectives and programs of both WHO and 
NIH. For example, limited funds have been made available to WHO 
for the support of projects of especial moment and of particular con- 
cern both to the United States and other countries. By way of illus- 
tration, the instance of support for an especial need in the field of 
atherosclerosis can be cited. In 1957, the National Advisory Heart 
Council recommended and the Surgeon General approved a grant to a 
WHO scientist to enable WHO to hold an international study-group 
meeting on the classification of atherosclerotic lesions, a significant 
step toward establishing international clarification and uniformity of 
information and terminology in this important field of disease. 

More recently, a grant of $300,000 was made, from fiscal year 1958 
funds, to WHO for the study of worldwide medical research needs 
and resources, a vitally needed study which should provide bases for 
the further planning, implementation, growth, and development of 
widely significant new activities on the part of all concerned with 
medical research and its advancement. 

A second method of cooperation and working with WHO is one 
of principal interest and one which also further shows how interna- 
tional activities in the medical sciences can well be carried out through 
and within existing patterns of interchange and collaboration. This 
is consultation on research and related questions. WHO draws to 
a considerable extent on the PHS for such consultation; and among 
some 50 or more PHS staff who are currently serving or have serve 
as WHO expert consultants on a wide variety of problems, there are 
23 NIH staff members. Participating in expert advisory panels and 
committees established by WHO, these NIH scientists join with other 
scientists from all over the world selected by WHO on the basis of 
ability and technical experience. They are responsible for providing 
WHO with technical advice on a wide range of research and public 
health programs of international significance. 


6. OTHER INTERNATIONAL NIH ACTIVITIES 


Activities and relationships in the international medical research 
field not especially included in the preceding material involve prin- 
cipally three areas: 

(a) There are several projects conducted under section 104K of 
Public Law 480 authorizing use of foreign currencies generated by the 
sale of United States agricultural surpluses overseas for such purposes 
as the translation of scientific material. These projects include one in 
India, two in Indonesia, and one in Poland. The projects involve the 
translation and abstracting of medical and related scientific litera- 
ture, as in the fields of pharmacology; the development of a Chinese- 
English Medical Dictionary; and in the Polish project, translation of 
back volumes of selected Russian scientific journals in medical and 
biological fields. 
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(6) Although not an NIH responsibility, the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory in the Republic of Panama is financed through the NIH 
budget, $150,000 for this purpose being in fiscal year 1958 funds. The 
Laboratory, in Panama City, Panama, is the operating research estab- 
lishment of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, Inc., a private, domestic, nonprofit corporation. An Act 
of Congress in 1928 authorized an annual contribution to support this 
activity. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through NIH serves solely as an administrative channel by which the 
Federal contribution can be requested of Congress and made available 
to the Laboratory. The Laboratory has carried on tropical diseases 
studies since 1929 and has made notable contributions to medical 
knowledge. 

(c) NIH participates in the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense, whose activities have profound inter- 
national implications and whose research work is resulting in signifi- 
cant benefits for the free world. 

Organized in 1954, the Committee includes representatives of the 
International Cooperation Administratiton and the Departments of 
State; Defense; Agriculture; and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Committee operates administratively through the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. It is responsible for review- 
ing and coordinating nutrition projects being conducted by United 
States military and technical missions overseas where this country is 
providing assistance. It also provides technical advice and makes 
recommendations on ways of improving the nutrition of people in 
those areas. 

Through this Committee the United States launched and continues 
a new kind of technical assistance program. Teams of specialists 
from NIH, the United States Army, universities, and other United 
States research centers have conducted surveys, trained counterpart 
personnel, provided advice and recommendations, and assisted in 
establishing nutrition programs in a number of areas. Since January, 
1956, on request of the governments concerned, surveys have been com- 
pleted in Iran, Pakistan, Korea, the Philippines, Turkey, and Libya. 
These have defined the major nutritional problems in these countries 
and established bases for developing nutrition services for their armed 
forces. 

Several of these studies resulted directly from a nutrition confer- 
ence held in Teheran, Iran, November, 1956, at the invitation of the 
Iranian government. Nutrition problems of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed, along with plans for improving the nutritional status of people 
in the Near and Middle East. Plans were developed for the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Intercountry Committee on Nutrition. 

Other studies are underway or planned through the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the request of foreign governments, and each 
so far undertaken has been well-received and has produced results 
aiding materially in progress toward better health. The importance 
of this work is underlined by the fact that in most of the areas of 
the surveys, the primary concern of an estimated 90 percent of the 
people is survival, dependent upon food and shelter. 
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7. THE NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE AND INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 


The National Heart Institute has shared in many of the activities 
of the National Institutes of Health in international aspects of medi- 
cal research. 

Interchange of scientific personnel. 'Thirty-eight visiting scientists 
and 57 guest workers have come to Heart Institute laboratories since 
the start of the Visiting Scientist and Guest Worker Programs. Sev- 
enty-two scientists from the National Heart Institute have studied 
abroad under the Research Fellowship Program and three foreign 
scientists are coming to the National Heart Institute under the new 
Postdoctoral Research Fellowship Program. 

International Scienti yf fen. The First, Second, and Third 
World Congresses of Cardiology have received partial support from 
the National Heart Institute. Seana other international conferences 
of primary significance in cardiovascular research have received sup- 
port. Among these are the International Blood Transfusion Con- 
gress, International Congress of Human Genetics, International Con- 
gress of Gerontology, International Symposium on Enzymes, Inter- 
national Committee on Nomenclature of Blood Clotting Factors, and 
the International Congress of Biochemistry. 

In addition to making grants for travel, presentation of papers, 
planning, or other expenses of international meetings, the National 
Heart Institute helps in travel expenses for meetings as part of its 
support of grantees and of scientists working within the Institute 
itself. 

International Research Activities. The National Heart Institute 
has made about 50 grants to research projects in other countries. 
Thirteen countries have been represented so far in the foreign grants 
area, and $742,387 has been expended. 

Exchange Missions. The Ministry of Health of the Soviet Union 
in 1956 invited Dr. Paul Dudley White and other leading figures in 
the field of heart research and public health to visit centers for study 
and treatment of heart disease in the Soviet Union. Dr. James Watt, 
Director of the National Heart Institute, was a member of the mission. 
In 1957, leading Russian cardiologists made a reciprocal visit to the 
Heart Institute and other centers of heart research in the United 
States. 

Cooperation with World Health Organization. One of the most 
important examples of cooperation between the research arm of the 
Public Health Service and the World Health Organization is the sup- 
port given by the National Heart Institute to WHO for the Interna- 
tional Meeting on Classification of Atherosclerotic Lesions. This 
meeting, held in 1957, has already stimulated research projects on 
atherosclerotic lesions in other countries. 
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Summary of NIH participation in international research, training, and other 
scientific activities by program area, fiscal year 1958 


| Number | Estimated 

















Program or activity of grants | obligations, 
or fiscal year 
awards 1958 
SI GUNES once anch dg skcadesacep~hubevrepacesd baluabi decided 593 | $3, 619, 671 
1. International research activities, total_............-.-..- Seo Ch tie Pa ak EES oe 98 | 1, 627, 142 
Research grants to foreign nationals (including cancer field investigations) - 96 1, 443, 142 
ee gh RE RE he EE a ee 1 60, 000 
Direct research activities outside the United States, Middle American 
Research Laboratory. ......-.. eibbhasuauantucs oeuaian amas 
2. Interchange of scientific personnel, total......-.- SS ecipcetiaceme desig uaa hte eee 
PRS CR, CN ists ies Kage Kee cing abad tne nhs bcc 
United States citizens outside United States. _.................-.-..-- 
Fellows in United States from other countries.................-------- 
a i dl i he ie jaBdsadhobbeastdbabadeiscein 
oni dtnus sania nantiiaaateanant dara Naps iaacacatitaceidicierae Dida aeae 
Viaisemr eantiats Gk Cathy G0 Bi on inns ss cnse eet cesns Sei ddivadsccecct 
3. Interchange of scientific information, total_..........- pict hal GIGS oad Seatien etone 
Russian translation program-_-.-.-.-...--- Liniigss buigiedddh kgutGowaletnwineusatab ae y 209, 000 
(Grants to Excerpta Medica for abstracting) !..............-..---------..- (3) (50, 945) 
4. International scientific assemblies, total..................-.-..-.-.-----..-.--- 260 ne 235, 909 
Direct support of international meetings through grants to sponsoring | 
COG os 5 nc chiddddncocdibn dkntbghedicnhendinaciakscctnp~eiedsens 10 85, 909 
Funds provided in research grants for attendance of grantees at inter- 
PINE NN iid tc acitetecndduiutbaciddcanuedinasesdshiusctaces! 150 100, 000 
Travel to international meetings by NIH scientists. _...............----- | 2100 3 50, 000 
5. Cooperation with World Health Organization..............__- ddan ten 1| 300,000 
Grant to WHO for study of worldwide medical research needs and re- | 
igh enn dep tnanintcduinenieneed winnie he Gene | 1 300, 000 


1 Included in research grants to foreign nationals, 
2 Estimated. 
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Summary of NIH participation in international research, training, and other 
scientific activities by country, fiscal year 1958 


ore COR 


30. 


31 


‘ 

8 ‘ 
9. Columbia_- 
0 

1, 

2. Finland 

3 


Country 
UE. Siocon 


. Argentina . 

. Australia. _--- 

» AMNETI....3.. 

. Belgium 

; SS wapicnaimn 

. British Isles 
(United 
Kingdom) 

. Canada 

. Chile 


. Denmark-.-.---- | 
MM 6c ceee cee 





.France 
. Germany 


5. Guatemala toil 


ie acacia 
5 CS catsseusel 
. Italy 
5 IL y/o ds ewan 

. Lebanon. -_-...--} 
. Liberia... _.. = 
. Mexico. ....... 

. Netherlands 


. New Zealand ___| 


. Norway 
. Panama 
. Peru 

. Philippines__- 
. South Africa. _ _| 
Sweden. .-...-.- 
. Switzerland 


























Foreign fellows 





Total Research Fellowships Traineeships 
| projects in United States 
Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount Num, Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber ber ber ber | ber | 
221 |$2,156,762 | 96 $1,443,142 | 86 | $452,097 22 | $170, 726 7 $90, 797 
5| 40,200} 4] 30,090 /......|.......... 1] 10, 260 | 
2 10, 883 it aie ES eee OE 2 10, 883 
4 30,816 | 1 15, 000 2 10, 979 1 | 4, 837 
1 25, 975 1 TE GS |. octet snc Bs ccgeas 
| | 
73 | 607,414 | 6 | 232,035 54 | 295, 924 11} 69,820) 2} 9, 635 
27} 300,256 | 19) 245,341 5} 22,2 13] 32,652 | 
3 7, 650 3 FOR Based. 1. ccseges-i ch 2_- Aierendenatinatons 
1 1, 840 1 BU Vises sacred sc =scnss'cccee ee aes a = : 
7 47, 512 3 27, 297 3 14, 989 |_._._. = 5, 226 
1 wee! 2) age ho ee rp? 84. 
5 50, 972 4 45, 180 |....-. a ice oe a ee ae 5, 792 
9| 72,727 3 45, 776 4 Ih a oll eesans i 9, 432 
8] 42,699 1 10, 000 5 22, 786 1 5,600 | 1 4, 313 
2] 60,709 Si C700 ba secs ioe eS 
10 | 102,999 8| 96,698 2 SE Sicuscal-c- 3. nen I pera 
4 34, 365 2] 20,350 1 Go cciececncet 1 6, 015 
6| 61,700 7). 3) ee ee eee ‘ er 
4] 37,273 4% SOL jcc ees hus sat 
1| 23,958 1 SE ocd; teamed ca aid cn ee 
3 24, 650 3 SIGUE Soiicccclscoconsmestoen ees Be Se 
9| 139,859] 27 128, 762 1 5, 684 |_..__. a te ee 5, 413 
1 4, 200 Sh Qt PRE SEBE: 
3 25, 132 1 MOE eB os, Dpisbecaccuuaan | 2] 10,257 
St UROL. Bi rte oe bac atacas eassenbacaaseses Boece 
2| 25,050 i (SOs. 2 es ce i oaks 
1 18, 100 1 este es ae -|-- 
3] Gil 3) fa... nee se ea 
17 | 168,033 5| 87,600 6 35, 794 4 31,740| 2| 12,899 
7| 43,866 1 WOOO Cisciicclesnccaatea | 2] 20,654} 1 6, 095 


' Includes 1 training grant amounting to $17,152. _ 
2 Includes 3 cancer field investigation projects totaling $71,817. 
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GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE FOLLOWING LISTS 


Letters that prefix the grant number identify the supporting in- 
stitute or division. 


was icclinaeinedingleinatenaaniabane National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 

B____-__._._..___. National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 

Dicacieecicmmtnaas _. National Cancer Institute, 

Mines stops Naietaiitt. National Institute of Dental Research. 

Pinca d eas National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. 

Og ie. Division of Research Grants. 

ltt iatiekctesad dia aaatien National Heart Institute. 

— RE SAAR National Institute of Mental Health. 

The following symbols are used to identify the type of fellowship: 

RR es eee Naas Postdoctoral fellows from other countries. 

Nits schisms’ Postdoctoral. 

RIED nietistinaasianansninit Predoctoral. 

SNS aiiaacelcacinn Postsophomore. 

PI Rata cithiaracinsnnine Part-time. 

Sy ae Special. 


I stat ecient Senior. 
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The following abbreviations are used to identify study sections: 


ei cists 
FR ai icaiiagals 


rs iiagnvanemans 
i 


GM. niche adaianiannn 


a 


Ole sersteends 
eo 
MHSGRC_-- 
Bi thaicnnats 
DO aitischicshinscnniine 
Neuro______- 
i | ae 
| ee 


Pi tikcsesred 


4 ee 
OI i che 
Pe aatibiinseascics 
I li ke 
MADE ienn nwa 
aac 
SSSMD....- 


wcladean Allergy & Infectious Diseases. 
asileadia Advisory Committee on Epidemiology & Bi- 


ometry. 


..-.. Biophysics & Biophysical Chemistry. 
tied Biochemistry. 
.... Bacteriology & Mycology. 

aaeahe Behavioral 

aaa Cardiovascular. 

ech ti Cell Biology. 

dit Cancer Chemotherapy. 

wine Dental. 

canis Endocrinology. 

neitl Genetics. 

sotcionild General Medicine. 

valet Health Council Experimental Training Grants 


Sciences. 


Committee. 


cabana Human Embryology & Development. 

cetig Hematolo 

intial Hospital Facilities Research. 

nin Microbiology. 

saat Morphology & Genetics. 

eae Mental Health. 

nase Mental Health Project Grants Program. 
conte Mental Health Selection Committee. 

..... Mental Health Small Grants Review Committee. 
ean Metabolism & Nutrition. 

stabi Mental Health Psychopharmacology. 

agai Neurology. 

“uesiain Neurology Field Investigations Committee. 
absini Nursing Research. 

alae P athology. 

caine) Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics. 
emia Public Health Research. 

isemabie Physiology. 

Bite Parasitology & Tropical Medicine. 

anmpelt Radiation. 

sina Sensory Diseases. 

andi Sanitary Engineering & Occupational Health. 
tiene Special Study Section. 

cena Special Study Section Multidisciplinary. 
assineisited Surgery. 


mania Virology & Rickettsiology. 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations 
to NIH for fiscal year 1958 


Country, city, institution, and Project title Grant No. | Study | Amount 














l 
investigator section 
| 
| | 
ARGENTINA | | | 
Buenos Aires: | 
Instituto de Biologia y Experimental diabetes_.........-- | A-18C8_....| Endo...) $2, 500 
Medicina Experimental: | | 
Houssay, B. A. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$2,500. 
Instituto de Investigaciones | Enzymes and coenzymes acting | G-3442C6___| Bio__- 12, 200 
Bloquemicas, Campomar on hexosephosphates. 
Foundacion: Leloir, L. F. | | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$12,200. | 
Ramos Mejia Hospital Mast cells in oral and nasal mu- | H-3575_--- M&G 530 
Cabrini, R. L. cosac. | | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$530. | | 
University of Buenos Aires; | Ultrastructure of synaptic endings_| B-1549_.....| Path_-. 14, 800 
De Robertis, E. | | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | | 
$14,800, 
National total, 4 grants___|___- : scpaiemtel da teairbie Pitta ; C ‘initaaniat 30, 030 
BELGIUM | 
Ghent: University of Ghent Basoceptors in hypertension, hy- | H-3303 _| Cardio. _| 15, 000 
Heymans, C. potherinia, lung. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$15,000. 
Nationa! total, 1 grant biel . dcetibatkons se a ; 15, 000 
BRAZII 
Rio de Janeiro: University of | Study of the mechanism of curari- | B-1471..-- PET.. 25, 975 
Brazil: Chagas, C zation 
r ition total, 1 grant, 
National total, 1 grant__.!/_- ; ‘end a4 a as a 25, 975 
BRITISH ISLES 
London: | | | 
Chester Beatty Research In- | Cancer chemotherapy. | C-3188C1__.| Cy-.. 150, 000 
stitution: Haddow, A. | | | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | | 
$150,000. 
Medical Research Council of | Nonspecific genital infection | E-652C2__..| Micro 25, 000 
Great Britain and Ireland: | | 
King, A. J | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$25,000 | 
University of London: | | 
Elek, 8. D- Serology of human and rat lep- | E-1899_- AévT-:- 4, 000 
rosy bacilli. 
Franklin, R Molecular structure of viruses. | E-1772.. BBC 28, 345 
Institution total, 2 
grants, $32,345 | } 
Oxford: University of Oxford: | Fine structure and enzymology of C-3929. - BBC.. 12, 040 
Krebs, H. A. bacterial organelles. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$12,040. } 
Reading: University of Reading: | Eye movements in relation to | B-1233C1__.| SD-...._.| 12, 650 
Ditehburn, R. W. | visual perception. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$12,650, | 
National total, 6 grants..|..................- beau eae 232, 035 
— = 
CANADA | | 
Halifax: Dalhousie University: | Epidemiologic survey of selected | B~9059. - | NFIC.. 10, 450 
Godden, J. O. neurological disorders. 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$10,450. 
Kingston: Queen’s University: | Reactions to insect bites: causes | E-1155C1_._._| PTM. 9, 200 
West, A. S. and effects. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$9,200 | | 





a 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from 


Country, city, institution, and 
investigator 


CANADA—continued 


Montreal: McGill University: 
Cleghorn, R. A-- 


Fairbairn, D- 
Fraser, F. C.-- 


Do. 
Leblond, C. P_-- 


Malmo, R. B_.--. 
Quastel, J. H.....- 


Rose, B 
Venning, E. H- 
Wittkower, E, D_--- 
Institution total, 10 
grants, $127,271. 
University of Montreal: 
Selye, H. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$8,640. 
Toronto: University of Toronto: | 


Graham, A. F_...-- 
Nikiforuk, G_.-.. 





Institution total, 2 grants, 
$27,245. 
Vancouver: University of British 
Columbia: 
Khorana, H. G_....-- 


Do. aS hae 

Patterson, J. W idunamaue 

Institution total, 3 grants, | 

$52,010. | 

Winnipeg: University of Mani- 

toba: Chown, B. 

Institution total, 1 grant, 

$10,525. 


National total, 19 grants_- 
CHILE 


Santiago: Chile University 
School of Medicine: 


Agosin, M... 





Oth, Di.<s 


Rotman, B-_-...- 


Institution total, 3 grants, 
7,650. 


National total, 3 grants... 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota: Hospital de San Juan 
de Dios: Lichtenberger, E. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$1,840. 


National total, 1 grant_ - - 


38996— 59——-9 


Project title 


Psychodynamic changes 
pharmacotherapy. 

Biochemistry and physiology of 
Ascaris lumbricoides. 

Genetics of arthrogryposis multi- 
plex congenita. 

Genetics of the epilepsies__-_-__- 

Influence of aging on various cell 
populations. 

Specificity of physiological reac- 
tions to stress. 


with 


Absorption of carcinogens by in- 


testine. 

Hypersensitivity mechanisms in 
man, 

Mechanisms in the secretion of 
aldosterone. 

Psychopharmacology of psycho- 
somatic skin disorders. 


The mechanism of acute infarc- 
toid cardiopathy. 


| Study of host virus relationship- 


Carbohydrate 
teeth. 


components in 


Chemical and enzymatic studies 
of polynucleotides. 


Metabolism of Echinococcus gran- 
ulosus. 

Biosynthesis of phosphocreatine 
and phosphoarginine. 

Beta-galactosidase enzyme 
tivity in FE. coli. 


ac- 


Study on atherosclerosis in Co- 
lombia. 
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appropriations 
Grant No. Study | Amount 
section 
M-1794......| My...--| $13, 225 
E-2138......|PTM...| 13,174 
fi 1959......| M&G__| 2, 300 
B-706C3__— M&@.. 13, 190 
H-3783 M&G_| 15,785 
| M-1475C1...| MH...-| 16, 675 
| 
C-3506_..... Physio-- 9, 072 
| E-132201...| SSS8_....| 7, 000 
| H-2716C1___| Endo__- 9, 600 
M-2151__...| My.....| 17, 250 
| 
H-3688 sss. 8, 640 
| E-262C6....| M&G___| 19, 895 
| D-594C1_..-| Dental 7, 350 
C-3106C1...| Bio..... 13, 200 
| C-3106C1S1.| Bio....- 17, 075 
A-1831_. sD. 21, 735 
H-3238. ___ | HED...| 10,525 
| } 
| 
pa 245, 341 
| aS 
: 7 
E-1867 PTM. 3, 150 
G-5631......| Bio... 2, 300 
E-2019......| Micro 2, 200 
tase a abe g 7, 650 
H-3705_- | Path_- 1,840 
ial 1, 840 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from 
to NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Country, city, institution, and 
investigator 





DENMARE 


Copenhagen: 
Danish Cancer 
Clemmesen, J. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$6,180. 
ene ee Institute: Slim, 


Registry: 


Institution total, 1 grant, 
$12.515. 
University of Copenhagen: 
Kemp, T. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 


National total, 3 grants 
EIRE 
Dublin: St. Kevin’s Hospitals: 
Harman, J. W. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$19,078. 
National total, 1 grant-.- 


FINLAND 


INTERNATIONAL 





Helsinki: Untversity of Helsinki: | 


Eranko, E. O 
Setala, K 


Do ‘ ce 
von Bonsdorff, B_- 


Institution total, 4 
grants, $45,180. 


National total, 4 grants 


FRANCE 
Paris: 

Pasteur Institut: 
Lacassagne, A_..--- 
Moser, ©. M............ 
Irstitution total, 2 

grants, $40,866. 
University of Paris: Pull- 
man, B. 

Institution total, 1 grant, 

$4,910. 


National total, 3 grants 
GERMANY 


Heidelberg: University of Hei- 


delberg: Lettre, H. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$10,000. 


National total, 1 grant 
GUATEMALA 
Guatemala City: Pan American 


Sanitary Bureau: 
Scrimshaw, N. 8.----- 





MEDICAL RESEARCH 





Project title 


Endemiology of cancer in Den- 


mark. 


Studies on 
mosis. 


acquired toxoplas- 


Heredity in certain types of cancer 


Structural stability of erythro- 
cytes In anemias. 


Function of adrenal medulla 

Mechanism of carcinogenesis in 
mice and rabbits. 

»aenlieeiie: : ‘ _ 

Vitamin By deficiency in tape 
worm infestation 


Mechanism of carcinogenesis by 
conjugated molecules. 

Theoretical investigations on car- 
cinogenic activity. 


Electronic molecular structure 
and cancer chemotherapy. 


Chemotherapeutic effect of tumor 
cell components. 


| Dietary factors in kwashiorkor- . 


C—O 
Institution total, 2 | 
grants, $60,709. 
National total, 2 


grants. 


Comparative epidemiology of 
atherosclerosis. 


| 























appropriations 
+--+ —— 
Grant No. Study | Amount 
section 
—s [penne a om 
C-3087C1...| Path....| $6, 180 
E-1741_. PTM. 12, 515 
C-948C9__...| M&G__- 8, 602 
| | 
aimee 27, 297 
H-3276 Hema... -| 19, 078 
atenil 19, 078 
' 
A-1725 | Endo.._| 17, 060 
C-2930C 1. M&G 5, OOO 
| 
C-2930C181.| M&a __| 15, 120 
E-1693......) PTM-.-.| 8, 000 
| | 
| ee é i | 45, 180 
| 
| 
| 
C-524C10___| SSS_.. | 15, 566 
C-3065C1_ BBC 25, 300 
C-3073C1 BBC | 4,910 
as > | 45,776 
|| 
C-2735R1...| Cy_... | 10, 000 
cided adele |oonnceanse 10, 000 
——— 
A-98102___.| M&N.. 27, 75 
H “265301. ..| PHR -| 32, 959 
60. 709 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations 
to NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 


























| | 
Country, city, institution, and Project title ' Grant No. Study | Amount 
investigator section 
E bs See - | 
ISRAEL 
Jerusalem: Hebrew University: 
Bergmann, E. D__- ...-| Aliphatic fluoro-compounds. .--- -| C-3095C1__.| Cy......| $16,330 
Feldman-Muehsam, B_......| Bionomies of ticks............. .-.-| E-1006C2__.| PTM.-- 4,715 
Hestrin, S s Synthesis of cellulose and related | E-1494C1___| Bio____- 10, 000 
polysaccharides. 
ROG Gas sccbendaaian Parasites of wild mammals and | E-1315C1__.| PTM--- 2, 100 
birds. . 
Institution total, 4grants, 
$33,145. 
Rehovoth: Weizmann Institute | 
of Science: | 
Katchalski, E ; Water-soluble poly- and amino | H-2279C1_..| BBC.... 20, 000 
| acids, 
Do. dette ven |-=---0 nancnn--2-0--------2-----s---| H-M90181 | BBO... 21, 600 
Lavie, D ......-.| Antitumor compounds from Ec- | C-2810C2__.| Cy...-.. | 10, 963 
ballium and related plants. | 
Sondheimer, F............. Synthesis of the cardiac-active | H-2476C1...| PET.... 11, 000 
steroidal lactones. 
Institutional total, 4 
grants, $63,553. 
National total, 8 grants ‘cna sic nisnts auld dipinaitassiilheisas sine cena 96, 608 
ITALY 
Naples: Anton and Reinhard | 
Dohrn Foundation: | 
Dohrn, P_.. Cell growth, division, metabolism | C-340201_..} 8SS__._- 10, 000 
and related problems. 
Ghiretti, F....... Metallo-proteins in marine inver- | G-4845C1_..| Bio__._- 10, 350 
tebrates. 
Institution total, 2grants, 
$20,350. 
National total, 2 grants__ ats anita iaamean 20, 350 
JAPAN 
Kitaku: Osaka University Med- | 
ical School: Miyaji, T .- | Hepatoma and cirrhosis in Japan..| C-3481......| Path ... 5, 500 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$5,500. | 
Kofu City: Yamanashi Medical 
Research Institute: Sugiura, 8..| Biological studies of Schistosoma | E-1109C1_..| PTM--. 5, 750 
| japonicum, 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$5,750. | 
Kyoto: Kyoto University, Hayai- | Studies on oxygenases............-| O-4222.....- ines 17, 000 
shi, O. | | 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$17,000. 
Tokyo: 
Japanese Association of Med- | Epidemiologic survey of selected | B-9065__.--- NFIC... 20, 690 
ical Sciences: Okinaka, 8. neurologic disorders. } 
Institution total, 1 grant, | | 
$20,690. 
Medical Institute of Sasaki 
Foundation: 
Yoshida, T dibcsipit | Ascites tumor system for chemo- | C-2799C2_-_.) Cy....-- 7,20 
therapy screening. i 
Do - eee ee ERE 5, 560 
Institution total, 2 | 
grants, $12,760. | | 
Watiemal Cetel, © bisccncsccnecucascudeteens ntl ticlade co s58ed Sees 61, 700 
grants. | 
! 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations 
to NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 





Country, city, institution, and 


























Project title Grant No. Study | Amount 
investigator section 
LEBANON 
Beirut: American University of | 
Beirut: | 
Harris, R. C_.........-..-...| Study of liver disease in infants | A-2678__._.--] GM -..2 $5, 387 
and children. | 
Schwabe, C. W ‘ Host-parasite relationships in | E-2205._-.-.| PTM--- 20, 095 
echinococcosis | 
Scott, V. C ..-| Adrenal function and antidiuretic | G-5172__. | HED...-| 6, 645 
hormone | 
Shanklin, W. M A histological study of neuro- | B-1701 .-| M&G..- 5, 146 
secretion in man. | 
Institution total, 4grants, | 
$37,273. 
National total, 4 grants . - 37, 273 
LIBERIA | a 
Harbel: Liberian Institute of | Epidemiology of Plasmodium ma- | E-1022C2__.| PTM--- 23, 958 
Tropical Medicine, Inc.: lariae. | 
Miller, M. J. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | | | 
$23,958. } | | 
National total, 1 grant ....|_..............-.....___-- Saar S 23, 958 
MEXICO 
Mexico, D. F.: 
General. Hospital: Solanes, | Intraocular pressure in Indians, | B-1326C1__.} SD-..--- 8, 000 
M. P. mestizos and whites. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | | 
$8,000. | | | 
Hospital Infantil: Gomez, | Infantile protein malnutrition._...| A-1520......| M&N-. 15, 000 
S. F. | 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$15,000 | | 
University of Mexico: Villa- | Role of bats in transmission of | E-2001.-.---- PTM 1, 650 
Ramirez, B. | rabies. 
Institution total, 1 grant, | | 
$1,650. | | 
National] total, 3 grants_- 33 ee Cacibtaialattlaiat dail Rada dae sh Os * 24, 650 
NETHERLANDS - 
Amsterdam: 
Excerpta Medica Founda- | Publication of Cardiovascular | H-2898C1_ Ges 23, 000 
tion: Woerdeman, M. W. Abstracting Journal. 
ip dehiecicdoc cadens titecene Publication of Gerontology Ab- | H-3621....-- §S88_.... 13, 973 
stracting Journal. 
Rs in hed nigaal eh cccdice sca ctecs ean M-2373......| SSS._... 13, 972 
Institution total, 3 | | 
7 grants, $50,945. 
Netherlands Cancer Insti- | Hormonal genesis of mammary | C-3431......| M&G__- 6, 000 
tute: Muhlbock, O. } cancer. 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$6,000. | 
prea SONNE 4 Gre hg. ccadideen itemise Rag ee ea ERA 56, 945 
NEW ZEALAND Se 
Christchurch: North Canterbury \Incidence and etiology ofleukemia | C-3707__. Hema. -- 4, 20 
Hospital Board: Gunz, F. W. | in New Zealand. 
Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$4,200. 
| j eainginaamniitibiiin 
Dinan Rie: 0 teri Ns sd gs Be ee Bd Peg 4, 200 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations 
to NIH for Foose gear: i9ep—Congsenet 























| rats. 
Institution total, 2 grants, 


Country, city, institution, and ‘4 Project title Grant No. Study Amount 
investigator | section 
NORWAY 
| Oslo: Oslo University: Skard, | Children’s personality develop- | M-1737R1...| MH-__-_- $14, 875 
A. G. ment. 
| Institution total, 1 grant, | 
$14,875. 
Nations total, 1 eramt..t. J202 2505-228 Ses idiiaeaa tated ai Se ee 14, 875 
PANAMA 
| | 
Panama: Gorgas Memorial Insti- | 
tute of Tropical and Preventive 
| Medicine, Inc.: ' 
Hertig, M_...................| Transmission of leishmaniasis in | E-125101__.| PTM_-_-_! 43, 840 
| Panama. | | 
| Johnson, C. M__.............| Ecology of sylvan yellow fever in | E-1941___...}| PTM_-_-. 32, 545 
| Panama. } 
Institution total, 2 grants, | 
$76,385. 
| ee | a a ae ae Ae nee 25 ascee ec eee | 76,385 
' ————_—= 
PERU 
i ' 
Lima: Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos: | 
Ye Le ee .| Therapy of Pseudomonas infec- | G-3123C6S1_| Surg..-- 2, 637 
tions. | | 
DOD ie kbi a dubia wbicinciinsimiininn ae & «nina einen anita nmienion | G-312307___| Surg..--| 22, 413 
Institution total, 2 | 
grants, $25,050. } | 
ae fe) OE ee ee ea Lae | 25, 050 
grants, | 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila: University of the Phil- | Edema in beriberi and other de- lH 1720C3_..| M&N_-- 18, 100 
| ippines: Camara, A. A. ficiency states. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$18,100. 
National total, 1 grant__- ‘ <eowe - othe ‘ 18, 100 
SOUTH AFRICA : 
Cape Town: University of Cape | Dietary fat, serum cholesterol and | H-3316 -.| M&N... 10, 000 
Town: Brock, J. F. heart disease. 
Institution total, 1 grant, 
$10,000. 
Durban: South African Council 
for Scientific and Industrial 
Research: 
Elsdondew, R-...-- Factors determining invasiveness | E-1592S1_...| PTM.-- 17, 388 
in F. re | 
i ee ae ee Be ‘eae cue ss dtisehdie ie AE netic cel, Eee PTM. 24, 983 
Institution total, 2 | 
grants, $42,371. | 
National total, 3 ; ienanil : 52, 371 
grants, | 
SWEDEN a 
Lund: University of Lund: | 
Bergstrom, S... .....-| Metabolism of steroids and bile | H-2842C1...| M&N... 15, 008 
acids. 
Gustafsson, B. E.............| Rearing of a colony of germ-free | A-1933___- | M&N... 15, 000 
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Research grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations 
to NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Country, city, institution, and 











investigator 
SWEDEN—continued 
Stockholm: Karolinska Insti- 
tutet: | 


Capersson, T....- 
Engstrom, A. 
Klein, G_.- 


Institution total, 3 grants, | 
$57, 


National total, 5 grants_- 
SWITZERLAND 
Lausanne: Institut D’Anatomie | 

Pathologique: Rabinowicz, T. | 


Institution total, 1 grant, 
$5,259. | 





National total, 1 grant-_.| 


Project title 


Quantitative cytochemical studies 
of the cell. 

Biophysical studies of bone and 
teeth. 

Cytogenetics of variability in can- 
cer cell populations. 





Prenatal development of the hu- 
man cerebral cortex. 


Grant No, Study 


section 


C-3082C1_..| BBC-...| 
D-700. BBC.... 
C-3700_.....| M&G 
M-1561......| Path 





| 
| Amount 


| 
| 
$30, 000 
12, 600 


15, 000 


Research fellowships to scientists of foreign countries awarded from 
appropriations to NIH for fiscal year 1958 


Name of fellow 


BELGIUM 
Brussels: University of Brussels: 
Perry, R. P. 
Louvain: University of Louvair 


Sellinger, O. Z. 


BRITISH ISLES 





1 


Department, labora- 
tory, or students 


PD IE ince newi 


B PD Physical chemistry -.- 


| 
— Queen’s University: Meyers, | PD Chemistry - . -- 
Birmingham: Birmingham Univer- SP | Medicine . 
sity: Reeves, T. J. | 
Cam bridge: 
A. R. C. Institute of Animal| PD _ | Biochemistry.._- 
Physiology: Dittmer, J. C | 
Cambridge University: 
Battaglia, F. C | PD | Biochemistry 
Blank, M PD | Chemistry. 
Dunham, E. T 3 sp | Physiology 
Gross, D_ i PD | Biochemistry - - . - 


Harding, B. W 


PD: I .do 


Hemingway, A SP | Physiology 
Klopman, R. B PM | Zoology. 
Konugres, A. A-- PM Pathology and natho- 
| biology. 
Looney, W. B SP Physics. -- 
McCollester, D PD | Biochemistry -.-- 
Millich, F PD | Chemistry 
Moncure, H., Jr Z PD sould 
Murayama, M__. SP ean 
Stempien, M. F rae ic. 
il PD | a See 

Zeigler, H. P a | Zoology. . = 

Cavendish Laboratory: Stockell, PD | Biochemistry - 

A. | 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University: 
Fennoy, L. V. PD | Pharmacology and 
| pharmacy. 

Glassman, E PD Genetics 

Pace, M. G. PD | Zoology 

Rustad, R. C_....- | Pe 4 do 





| 
Sponsor or director 


| 

| 
| 
Brachet, J...- 

| De Duve, C-....... 


, | Henbest, H. B. 


Arnott, W. M 


Dawson, R. M. C. 


Young, F. G 


Roughton, F. J. W 4 


Hodgkin, A. L 
Sanger, F_. 
Samuels, L. T ‘ 
Roughton, F. J. W 
Hinde, R.A 
Coombs, R. R. A. 


Mitchell, J. 8 
Young, F, G_- 
Todd, A. R 
. aa 
Perntz, M.... 
Todd, A. R- 
_do ‘ 
Thorne, W. H 


Barlow, R. B 


Waddington, C. H 
Mitchison, N. A 
Swann, M. M 


Inst 
div. 


a 
ug 
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Research fellowships to scientists of foreign countries awarded from 


appropriations to NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Name of fellow 


BRITISH ISLES—-continued 


London: 


Middlesex: 


Chester Beatty Research Insti- | 
tute: 
Goodwin, P. N 
Kirkman, H_. 
Hospital For —_ Children: 


Jensen, P. 

Mayer, F. 
Medical Research Council of 
Great Britain and Ireland: 


Amrein, Y. U. 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain: Lubrosky, 8S. W. 
Royal Marsden Hospital: 
row, J. W. 
University College Hospital | 
Medical School: | 
Boyer, 8. H 
Cosmos, E. 
Gerald, 'P. 8_.- ‘ 
University of London: 
Bartsch, G. E | 
Beeson, P. B 
Cleland, R. E 
Duffy, 
Garcia, J. F 
a. F. L 
Levy, H.R 
tele IW 
Munz, F. W 
Ogden, T. E 
Potter, D. D 
Scheline, R. R 
Shafter, H. A 
Sjodin, R. A 
Mount Vernon Hospital: 


Mor- 


Gunther, R. L. 


Oxk 


Paris 


wd: University of Oxford: 
Grant, L. H | 


MacMillan, W 
Remers, W. A 
Schaad, L. J... 
Shipp, J. C 


CANADA 


Montreal: McGill University: 
Rovard, EF. W # | 
Rranch, C. L 7 j 
Jane, J. A | 
Rayport, M 

Ottawa: Department of National | 

Health and Welfare: Powelson, | 
D.M | 
DENMARK 

Copenrhagen: 


Foundation 


Calsberb Frieden, 
E 


University of Copenhagen 
Cooperstein, I 


Hanawalt, P. C 


FRANCE 


University of Paris | 
Bonner, B. A 
Dimick, D. F 
Hawthorne, D. C | 
Plante, L. T 


Type 


PM 
SP 


PD 


PD 
SP 


PD 
SP 


PD 
PD 


SP 


PD 
SP 
PD 
SP 
PD 
SP 
PD 
PD 
PD 
PD 
PD 
PD 
PD 
PD 
PD 


SP 
SP 
PD 
PD 


SP 


S900 


_ 
~ 


Department, labora- 
tory, or students 


Physics. ...- 
Oncology 


Hematology. pial 
| Cardiology.__._-..--- 
| Chemotherapy. . 


Chemistry - - 


Urology. 


Genetics. .....-- 
Biophysics. 
Genetics_-.. 





| Biostatistics_- 
| Microbiology 
Botany - -- 
Physiology 
Endocrinology 
Medicine 
Radiology. 
Psychology 
Opthalmology -. 
Physiology -- 

| Biophysics 
Biochemistry 
Cardiology-... 
a 
Radiology 





Pathology and patho- 
biology. 
Pharmacology and 
pharmacy. | 
Chemistry . -- 
Biostatistics 
Biochemistry 





Neurology 
Physiology 
Neurology | 
do 
Hygiene 
health. 


and public 


Chemistry 


Biology and biological 
sciences. 
Microbiology 


Genetics - - 
Biochemistry 
| Genetics 
| Radiology 





Penrose, L. S....- sof 
| Katz, B oe a 
. . 3s 
PRR: be Wiese 


| Popjak, G 


Jasper, H. H 
do 


Sponsor or director 


Mayneord, W. V. 
Haddow, Mrinal 


Cathie, I. A. B : 
Bonham-C arter, R.E 
Fulton, J. D_.- 


Gutfreund, H- 


Wallace, D. M.___- 


Cruickshank, R- 
Bennet-Clark, T 
Hill, B 

Harris, G. W_. 
Sherlock, 8 


O’Connor, N-_.- | 
Dartnall, H, J. A 
Cobb, W. A.--. 
Katz, B 

Williams, R. T_- 
Leathan, A 
Harris, E. J 
Gray, L. H 





} 

| 
Florey, H__- 
Burn, J 
Jones, E. R-. 


Coulson, C. ald 
Krebs, H. A 


pine | 
do | 
Morgan, J. F._.-- 


Linderstrom-Lang, K. 





Ussing, H 
Maalge, O 


Ephrussi, B-_- 
Jayle, M.-F_-_. 
Ephrussi, B_. 
Buu-Hoi, N. P 


109 


Inst./] 
div. 


H 
H 
E 


H 
G 
H 


c 
C 
B 
H 


M 
B 
B 


E 
H 


H 
H 
E 
C 
A 


M 
B 
M 


H 


ololel-.) 
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Research fellowships to scientists of foreign countries awarded from 
appropriations to NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 




















Name of fellow Type ih Department, labora- Sponsor or director | Inst 
tory, or students | | div. 
iene teal ~~ > a - | = Co = — 7 oe the 
GERMANY 
| | 
Buldern: Max Planck Institut Fiir | 
Verhaltens Physiologie 
Barlow, G. W ; scoueccel PD Physiology -.-.--- se UU mS ee M 
Burchard, J. E., Jr | PD Biology and bilogical aS pied tuapin’ M 
sciences. 
Kiel: University of Kiel: Ekberg, PD ein cnnnwnbuntin nets Thess enks.565s B 
D. R. 
Munich: University of Munich: Jen- | SP Biochemistry ; Butenandt, A-.-..-.--} C 
sen, E. V. } 
Tubingen: Max-Planck Institut fir| PD | Genetics wo aonngececienseh, SURI . “ Cc 
Biologie: Wright, T. R | | 
ISRAEL | 
Rehoboth: Weismann Institute of | 
Science: | 
Krakower, G. W.....--.----- af PD Chemistry - ._--- .-| Sondheimer, F.......-| H 
Rosenthal, D. W-__---- -2-------| PD Organic chemistry _ eee a ae ea ; C 
i 
ITALY | 
| | | 
Rome: Instituto Superiore di Sanita: | SP Microbiology-..-------| Chain, E. B G 
Lewis, R. W. | 
NETHERLANDS 
Utrecht: University of Utrecht:| PD Histology . ....------ Van de Kamer, J. C_.-| B 
Kelly, D. E. 
SWEDEN | } | 
Lund: University of Lund: 
Glasky, , sa ; |} PD Biochemistry Ehrensvard, G a 
Jordan, > H., Jr jan SP Se ; Bergstrom, S aatbontl H 
Nikitoviecl: Winer, M cedleos PD Endocrinology - ---- Jacobsohn, D ‘ A 
Stockholm: 
Karolinska Institutet: Winer,| PD Biochemistry .---| Theorell, H that B 
A.D. | 
Stockholm Hospitals: Cota-| PD | Chemistry_.---.-----.| Weibull, C , E 
Robles, E. | 
University of Stockholm: Mor- | SP | Biochemistry .---| Multin, T uabi Cc 
gan, W.S | | 
SWITZERLAND | | | 
Bern: University of Bern: Kahn,, SP Pharmacology and Wilbrandt, W ‘ | H 
J.B.Jr. . pharmacy. | | 
Geneva: University of Geneva:| PD Biophysics. .........-- Kellenberger, E..---- C 
Franklin, N. C. | 
Zurich: ‘Swiss Federal Institute of PD CRONIES osc wnei ect | PU. Y nck datekbonen A 
Technology: Smith, H. E. | 
\ 





Field investigation grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from 
appropriations to NIH for fiscal year 1958 





| 
Investigator Project Grant - Amount 
NETHERLANDS | 
Amsterdam: Excerpta Medica | Continuation of the cancer section .....__-- | C-9346C4__. 5, 162 
Foundation: Woerdeman, M. W. | Translations and publication ‘Abstract | C-9506C1_-.| > 000 
of Soviet Medicine. - 
| Translations “Onkologiia”.............--- | C-9558.....- 17, 655 


Institutional total, 3 grants, | 
$71,817. } 


National total, 3 grants | ‘ 71, 817 
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J'raining grants to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations 
to NIH for fiscal year 1958 


Director Grant No. Amount 


| 
| 





CANADA | 
Montreal: McGill University: McNoughton, F. L......-.-...-..--.-...-..-...- B-5161C1___ $17, 152 
Institution total, 1 grant, $17,152. 
National total, 1 grant nce wcdibnencatinnntildnesiie weil dia deaeeeaen 17, 152 


l'raineeships to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations to 
NIH for fiscal year 1958 ° 


Trainee | Award No. | Amount 


ARGENTINA ' 
Buenos Aires: Instituto de Investigaciones Bioquemicas, Campomar Founda- | 
tion: Pogell, B. M ji nidinanaeeatdieonnaseeaaae jotta ceiaions .--| B-337 $10, 260 
Institution total, 1 award, $10,260 | | 
National total, 1 award é SE aes ue ad | ae 10, 260 
BRITISH ISLES 


Cambridge: Cambridge University 


Botelho, S. Y ; * id iia acs | B-827_..... 8, 900 
Moulton, J ae ‘ ? B-335_..- 9, 000 
Institution total, 2 awards, $17,900 | 
London: | | 
Kings College: Ryan, J. C icin d dame . se newnwenen ames B-406 ‘ti 6, 000 
Institution total, 1 award, $6,000. 
University College Hospital Medical School: Sjodin, R. A R RES 6, 200 
Institution total, 1 award, $6,200. | 
University of London: | 
Bordanove, E —. ; . ‘ iin et 8, 400 
Federman, D. C . . iSite tides hens dict chstzincs disable oetet ......| A-SI3E1 | 3, 976 
Jarcho, L Sova Sacceaacaasunaieteen a ...| B-204 cig 11, 416 
Reinmuth, O. M. aioe ode ee co niicwanet Peas 2, 000 
Shipley, T tai ikea tn inti aalaatin nd ssi «ds dsasiima einen alia tetedataa | 7, 410 
Weer, BE nk an cane oak -_-| A-267E1___-| 850 
Institution total, 6 awards, $34,052. } 
Taplow: Medical Research Council Canadian Red Cross Memorial Hospital: | 
Baum, J g : Seipeinsiceeicubasteell cane 5 5, 668 
Institution total, 1 award, $5,668. 





National total, 11 awards pada of asin Gipueaiatal | 69, 820 
CANADA 
Montreal: MeGill University j 
Barber, J. B as | B-371... | 8, 500 
Rovit, R. L_. : asl ..| B-173C1 7, 000 
Institution total, 2 awards, $15,500. | 
National total, 2 awards ; ee ae ; ae 15, 500 
| | 
GERMANY 
| 
Dusseldorf: Medical Academy: Hickman, I W H-763C1._. | 5, 600 
Institution total, 1 award, $5,600 
National total, 1 award 4 a, 4 5, 600 
a 
SWEDEN 
Gothenburg: University of Gothenburg: Paly, S. N_-- ; B-352._.. 7, 250 


* oF 


Institution total, | award, $7,250 
Stockholm: | 

Karolinska Institutet: Smith, C ‘ ; — re 6, 500 

Institution total, 1 award, $6,500. 
Serafimerlasarettet: 

Galloway, J. R_. 

Ring, B. A ne eR Sa ee : | 

Institution total, 2 awards, $17,990. 





National total, 4 awards_.- see aici ad cee Salata saad 31, 740 
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Traineeships to scientists of foreign countries awarded from appropriations to 
NIH for fiscal year 1958—Continued 


, | 
Trainee Award No Amount 
iaiinpiatciaitiiens ses tiliipetaeiadacatgetaiainaainsntaaleallee a | anailiaa 
SWITZERLAND 
ret Vee ek Fi: DE TA oe icc ccnnnncscccntessediceeiscsdd. cles eee 12, 000 
Institution total, 1 award, $12,000. 
Lausanne: University of Lausanne: Steinberg, M--.-.-..-.-. a ee H-8t4 8, 654 
Institution total, 1 award, $8,654. 
PeMeeUls POUNE, & ONO, cance ncccanvesbscckouees "20, 654 





o 
a 
~ 
= 
~ 
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First anatomy text 
Nutritional anemias described 
Digestion 

Structure of nervous system 
Moleria transmission 


‘ 3 SPAIN 
:  Pellegre described 
Structure of brein 





4 ENGLAND 
Circulation of the blood 


Environmental cancer 
Digitalis 
Science of experimental 
pathology 
Smallpox voccination 
Nephritis described 
Cholere tren smission 
Theory of evolution 
Antiseptic surgery 
Chemistry of muscle 
Vitamin research 
Cencer-causing chemicals 
Penicillin 
World influenze Centre 


6 
Cc 
BS 
5 
T 
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5 FRANCE 


Stethoscope 
Science of neurology 
Pasteurization 

- Vaccines for anthrax, rebies, 
‘ tuberculosis 

> Role of hormones : 
Radium 
First experimental concer (X rey) “ 
Chlorpromazine 
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Note.—This chart is i 
tively the innumerable con 
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6 GERMANY 


“=: Cell theory 


ies, 


Science of cellular pathology 

Science of bocteriology 

Tubercle bacillus 

X ray 

Chemistry of proteins, 
cerbohydrates 

Syphilis organism 

Wassermann test for syphilis 

Sel vorsen 

Diphtheria antitoxin 

Cell respiration 


Sulfe drug 


7 SWITZERLAND 


LSD fer inducing psychosis 
Selt-reguleting hormone 


: 1 AUSTRIA 
: Science of genetics 
--+ Modem abdominal surgery 
> Psychoenelysis cee 
:: Epidemic encephalitis described *:: 
‘>. Diuretics for heort feilure 





SEARCH, LIKE THE DISEASES IT COMBA 


* 12 HUNGARY 
‘+ Childbed fever tronsmission 
> Vitemin C 


: 13 NORWAY 


[iit Leprosy orgeniam 


8 HOLLAND 
Microscope 
Electrocardiograph 
Vitemin research 


::: 9 BELGIUM 


Pathology of nervous system 


“2 1) POLAND 
‘** Cell division 


14 SWEDEN 

Salt balance discovered 
Lens of the eye explained 
Electrophoresis 

Colloid chemistry 

Heort surgery 


iii 1S DENMARK 


Staining of bacteria 


16 RUSSIA 

Conditioned reflex 

First tumor transplant 
Theory of immunity 
Discovery of viruses 
Experimental arteriosclerosis 


s chart is intended for purposes of highlighting a few key activities only. 


First medical text 


18 INDIA 


s - Cholera voccine 


Reserpine 


19 MALTA 
Undulent fever 


20 AFRICA 


Sleeping sickness transmission 
Diet and heart disease 


21 CHINA 
Opium 


22 JAPAN 

Dysentary organism 

Leptospira (Weil's disease 
organism) 

Experimental chemical cancer 


23 AUSTRALIA 





28 UNITED STATES 

Ether os anesthetic 

‘\ Yellow fever contro! 
‘i: Bleed groups discovered 


@ fever desnitiied ‘2: Allergy described 
Virws ; :: lodine for goiter 
Congenital defects from German :::  Tissve culture 
meesles during pregnancy :: i) Experimental vires concer 
->** Tests and vaccines for 
fe infectious disecses 
-::3 Concer genetics 
24 PERU ‘12> Hormone research 
Trephining “2 Rickettsial diseese research 
Quinine 22; Cowse ond cure of pellegre 
Coca leaves as analgesic aan Brein surgery 
iit Liver for pernicious anemia 
[: 25 ARGENTINA :j:; Wee cosnent 
i? Chemistry of diabetes 2 
itt 22: Streptemycin 
F 26 CUBA ‘5: First enticoegulent 
-: Yellow fever transmission -::4, Antimalarial drugs 
=e ‘i: Trocer studies of metaboliam 
-°: 27 CANADA ::: Concer chemotherapy 
2 tnaslin 3 
‘2 > Stress theory of disecse 21; Study of molecular di 
act Brain -:* Police vaccine 


It does not, of course, presume to convey either quantitatively or qualita- 
erable contributions made by nationals of the respective countries in the field of international health. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





U.S. SENATE, 
April 9, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCuie.uan, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: In March 1959, there was issued as a 
committee print, the attached chart booklet entitled ‘“‘The Status of 
World Health—In Outline Text and Chart.’”’ This committee print 
was authorized to be filed as a Senate report, by the full committeefin 
executive session, held on January 22, 1959. 

This re presented the third in a series of publications by this sub- 
committee, acting under Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress. This 
resolution had authorized a full and complete study of any and all 
matters relating to international health, research, rehabilitation, and 
assistance programs. The resolution was supplemented by Senate 
Resolution 42, 86th Congress, continuing the study until January 
31, 1960. 

The first committee print of this series was, as you know, entitled 
“Tnternational Medical Research.”’ 

That particular print has now been presented to the Senate as 
Senate Report 160, 86th Congress. 

The second print was entitled “Statutory Authority for Medical 
and Other Health-Related Research in the United States Govern- 
ment—The Basis for International Cooperation.” 

Additional publications are in process. 

The present Senate report portrays by chart and brief text essential 
background data in connection with the world health study. It may 
also be of use in connection with consideration by other Senate 
committees of diverse health legislation within their respective 
jurisdiction. 

Medical experts in many nations, deeply interested in the U.S. 
Congress’ consideration of health matters, have signified interest in 
this chart book. Foreign together with American experts have indi- 
cated they regard it as a tool for better understanding toward coming 
to grips with the manifold disease problems cited herein. 

With kindest wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. Humpurey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations. 


mr 














FOREWORD 


By Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations 





“What would a brief, overall view of world health problems show?” 

This question is answered in part in the pages which follow. 

The answer—in chart and text—is designed to offer insight on a 
subject of interest to all mankind. 

This presentation was prepared by the U.S. Public Health Service 
at the request of the subcommittee. 

The compilation is, by intention, relatively brief. It is aimed solely 
for initial background purposes of the subcommittee, of other interested 
legislators, and the public. It fills a particular need in the early 
phases of the world health study, as authorized by the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. 

NEED FOR “THE BIG PICTURE” 


However, the publication will, it is believed, make rapidly possible 
for the reader a larger, more inclusive, type picture than piecemeal 
views of world health, such as may have been seen in times past. 

This “big picture” is our goal. Only with the “big picture” in mind 
can the Congress, it is believed, effectively evaluate existing and pro- 
posed world health programs. 


BROAD RESPONSIBILITY OF THIS COMMITTEE 


Under the Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Government 
Operations bears the continuing responsibility of rendering an ac- 
counting of existing programs. In order to do so, full perspective as 
to these programs is essential. 

Such perspective requires a total, not a segmented view. 

This is especially important because the U.S. responsibilities under 
world health programs continue to mount. Hardly a year has 
elapsed since World War II in which these programs have not been 
elaborated by the legislative and executive branches in response to 
felt need. 


U.S. POLICY STATEMENT IN 1958 


The committee notes that the Mutual Security Act of 1958, Public 
a 85-477, enacted June 30, 1948, provided a policy declaration as 
ollows: 


(m) The Act of June 14, 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 290) authorizing par- 
ticipation in the World Health Organization, is amended by adding the following 
new section 6: 

“Sec. 6. The Congress of the United States, recognizing that the diseases of 
mankind, because of their widespread prevalence, debilitating effects, and heavy 
toll in human life, constitute a major deterrent to the efforts of many peoples to 
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develop their economic resources and productive capacities, and to improve their 
living conditions, declares it to be the policy of the United States to continue and 
strengthen mutual efforts among the nations for research against diseases such as 
heart disease and cancer. In furtherance of this policy, the Congress invites 
the World Health Organization to initiate stucies looking toward the strength- 
ening of research and related programs against these and other diseases common 
to mankind or unique to individual regions of the globe.”’ 

The wide dimensions of this policy declaration may now perhaps 
be better seen by means of the charts in this committee print. 


LIMITATIONS IMPOSED RY UNAVAILABILITY OF DATA 


Yet the publication itself does not contain all that the Public Health 
Service and this subcommittee would have desired if various necessary 
facts had been actually available. Regrettably, an analysis of the 
world health situation is difficult due to the lack of accurate, current 
statistical data, particularly from the less developed countries. The 
attached material represents a collection of such data as are available 
and are documented. 

Primary information is presented on population distribution and 
growth which is basic to a study of world health problems. Special 
attention has been given to “indicators of health,’ selected disease 
problems, and health resources. 


HEALTH INDICATORS 


In June 1953 a U.N. Committee of Experts met to discuss an 
international definition and measurement of standards and levels of 
living. This Committee agreed that it was impossible to establish 
any single index to measure standards and levels of living but singled 
out some 12 components, including a wide variety of social and 
economic factors. The first on the list of these components was health, 
including demographic conditions. This item was referred to the 
World Health Organization for further refinement by experts who 
emphasized several items of value for such measurements. ‘These 
“health indicators for measurement of levels of living” include life 
expectancy, infant mortality, and crude annual death rates. Narrative 
and graphic material have been prepared on these indices to illustrate 
the general levels of health in the world. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY DATA 


Life expectancy data reflect, to a considerable extent, the general 
health conditions that make possible a longer life for the average indi- 
vidual and sometimes offer a means of making a broad comparison 
of levels of health in different countries. However, in many under- 
developed areas, life expectancy figures are wholly lacking; and even 
in some of the other countries, calculations are made at only 10-year 
or longer intervals and do not always reflect current progress. More 
comprehensive data on life expectancy at various ages instead of just 
at birth would give this indicator much greater usefulness. But 
except for a few countries, these figures do not exist. 
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INFANT MORTALITY 


The infant mortality charts present the proportion of deaths 
occurring within the first year of Mie. Since it is during this period 
that poor health conditions take ae greatest toll, the data are of high 
significance. ‘These statistics must, however, be taken with some 
reservations, since in many countries registration of births and infant 
deaths are far from complete or accurate, and the official rate will 
often prove unreliable. 

It may be pointed out that, if available, figures on infant mortality 
for ages 2 to 12 months would be much more sensitive to actual 
social, economic, and general health conditions than the first year rate, 
and that, therefore, deaths within the first month should ideally be 


placed in a separate category. But there is no immediate likelihood 
that these figures can be obtained. 


ANNUAL DEATH RATE 


The crude annual death rate is of somewhat less importance than 
the two preceding indicators, since it is influenced greatly by the 
sex-age structure of the population. For purposes of international 
comparison, its use is limited to those countries where sex-age structure 
is roughly the same. Here again, in some underdeveloped countries, 
these figures are not wholly accurate or complete. However, in 
those countries where life expectancy and infant mortality figures 
are nonexistent they constitute the indicator most commonly used for 
demographic information. 


DIARRHEAL DISEASES 


In this report an attempt has been made to present the data by 
graphs, charts, maps, and tables, with a minimum of narrative com- 
ment, on the most widespread diseases with the exception of diarrheal 
diseases and upper respiratory infections. Both of these disease 
entities are universal in prevalence. Morbidity and mortality from 
these diseases are probably greatest in those areas which are least 
able to give accurate statistics, 

The meager data which do exist show that diarrheal diseases are 
the first cause of death in a number of countries and affect particularly 
children under 5 years of age. Even where mortality is relatively 
low, the diseases are imp: yrtant causes of illness not only i in children, 
but in adults as well; and hence it is a source of economic loss. 

Factors considered pertinent to the control of diarrheal diseases 
include the provision of a safe, adequate water supply and sanitary 
facilities for excreta disposal; the prevention of fecal pollution of 
ground and surface water supplies and of its spread by insect and 
animal vectors; the provision of adequate housing and the freedom 
of housing from rodents, insects, and domestic animals; and the sani- 
tary control of the production, processing, and storage of milk and 
food for family and public consumption. 

Programs to correct existing conditions which are conducive to the 
spread of diarrheal diseases require vast capital outlays and the per- 
suasion of people in many areas to think in terms of sanitation and 
family hygiene, concepts previously unknown to them. 
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HEALTH RESOURCES 


With respect to health resources, the report deals with health per- 
sonnel only. It is the reservoir of trained personnel which defines to 
a large extent the limits of the services possible. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to obtain reliable data on the number of health 
centers and dispensaries in existence. Latest information on hospitals 
published in 1954, using data extending back to 1949, was considered 
outdated in view of the increasing interest over the past decade of 
national and international health agencies in increasing the quantity 
and quality of hospital services. 


A CONCLUSION—MORE STATISTICS NEEDED 


This publication attempts to offer no conclusion but the one which 
is most apparent, based on the gaps, which have been mentioned 
earlier. The conclusion is that more information must become avail- 
able if the health of the world’s people is to be improved through 
strengthening both preventive and curative medicine. The widespread 
lack of adequate, accurate, up-to-date vital and health statistics, espe- 
cially in the developing areas of the globe, is serious. These regions, 
and all authorities are aware that this insufficiency of data represents 
one of the most severe shortcomings in world health today. This is of 
course not a new problem; it has its roots in broad socioeconomic needs 
throughout entire societies. Yet reliable statistics are indispensable 
now for three main purposes—strengthened research, organization, 
and planning. 

Efficient use of medical money, materiel and manpower requires 
therefore the early improvement of statistical reporting services. 
This point has been wisely and repeatedly stressed be authorities of 
the World Health Organization in their impressive work of assistance. 
The will is present. The way toward better statistics must be per- 
fected. 

Only then will it be possible for all of the elements in the “big 
picture” of world health to be both accurate and complete. At that 
time, the many major gaps in the present partial picture will have 
been filled in. Thus, there will have been remedied present unavoid- 
able omissions of such significant but largely undocumented areas as 
the incidence of mental ill health and neurological disorders, as well 
as a host of other maladies, throughout the world. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The primary sources from which the data herein were collected in- 
cluded publications and records of the United Nations, the World 
Health Organization, and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, maps 
from the ‘Atlas of Diseases” by the American Geographical Society, 
“World Population and Production” by W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky, 
technical papers, various scientific journals, and the records of the 
Public Health Service. The reader interested in further data is re- 
ferred to these original sources. 

We are particularly grateful to J. B. Lippincott & Co. for permission 
to publish the trypanosomiasis distribution map from Global Epidem- 
iology, volume II, by Simmons and others, to the 20th Century Fund 
for permission to reproduce several maps appearing in World Popula- 
tion and Production by W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky, to Dr. Jacque 
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May and the American Geographical Society for the use of data 
obtained from the maps in the Atlas of Disease series and to the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations which provided us with pre- 
viously unpublished mortality data. 


AGENCY AND STAFF RESPONSIBLE FOR STUDY 


Lastly, the subcommittee acknowledges with thanks the continued 
cooperation of Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur 
Flemming in this and related publications. Dr. Aims C. McGuinness, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Health and.Medical Affairs has 
coordinated this and other responses to the subcommittee’s needs in 
liaison with the chairman and the project director of this study. 

Valuable comments and suggestions were received from the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical); Dr. Edward H. 
Cushing and Dr. D. M. Alderson of his staff, and Drs. Eugene P. 
Campbell and Charles L. Williams, Jr., of the Public Health Division 
of the International Cooperation Administration. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service has made available all possible assistance. 

The data and charts herein were developed by the Public Health 
Services’ Bureau of State Services. The staff for the project con- 
sisted of Dr. Frederick J. Brady, of the Office of the Bureau Chief, 
Mr. John C, Eason, Jr., of the Division of International Health, and 
Dr. Alan Donaldson, of the Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, 
Ga. Special credit is due to Dr. Donaldson who spent several weeks 
in Washington in developing and assembling this data. 
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PART 1. POPULATION 





A. DEFINITION OF REGIONS 


To meet the needs of demographic statistics, the United Nations 
has defined 14 regions which are constituted essentially as follows: 


AFRICA 


Northern Africa: Algeria, Egypt, Ethiopia, ‘and Eritrea, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, the Somalilands, Spanish possessions in north and west 
Africa, the Sudan, Tunisia. 

Tropical and southern Africa: The remainder of Africa. 


AMERICA 


Northern America: Alaska, Bermuda, Canada, Greenland, and the 
United States. 

Middle America: America south of the United States and north of 
Colombia, Caribbean republics and islands. 

South America: Colombia and the nations to the south, 


ASIA 


Southwest Asia: The Arabian Peninsula (i.e., Aden, Bahrein, Gaza 
Strip, Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Trucial 
Oman, Yemen), Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Turkey. 

Southcentral Asia: Afghanistan, Bhutan, Ceylon, India, Nepal, Pak- 
istan, Portuguese India. 

Southeast Asia: Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Malaya, Indonesia, Laos, 
north Borneo, the Philippines, Portuguese \Timor, Sarawak, 
Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam, west New Guinea. 

East Asia: The remainder of Asia, except the Asian part of the 
U.S.S.R., i.e., China, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, Macau, Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the Ryukyu Islands. 


EUROPE 


Northern and Western Europe: Belgium, Channel Islands, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, Monaco, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom. 

Central Europe: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Liech- 
tenstein, Poland, Switzerland. 

Southern Europe: The remainder of Europe, except the European 
parts of the U.S.S.R. and Turkey, i.e., Albania, Andorra, Bulgaria, 
Gibraltar, Greece, Italy, Malta, Portugal, Romania, San Marino, 
Spain, Yugoslavia. 

U.S.S.R.: The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics including Asian 
Republics. 

OCEANIA 


Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea, Hawaii, American Samoa, 
Fiji Islands, Tonga, Pacific Islands. 
1 











2 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


B. WORLD POPULATION 


In 1957, the world population was estimated to be about 2,790 
million persons. 

Over one-half of this number (55.8 percent) live in Asia, 15 percent 
in Europe, 9 percent in North and Middle America, 8 percent in 
Africa, 7 percent in the U.S.S.R., 4.7 percent in South America, and 
the remaining 0.5 percent in Oceania. 

It may be noted that only 9 countries in the world have estimated 
populations which exceed 50 million persons: 
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4 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


C. DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD POPULATION 


This map of the world showing continents and selected countries 
distorted on a scale proportionate to each 1 million of population is 
included to permit a more adequate appraisal of the significance of 
the disease distributions shown on later plates. Although this map 
was constructed on the basis of estimated populations for 1950, an 
analysis of the estimates for 1957 shows that even though populations 
have increased, the proportionate distribution has remained about the 
same. 

Such a map presents an informative picture. The 8.6 million 
square miles of the U.S.S.R. shrinks in comparison with the 3.7 million 
square miles of heavily populated China mainland and the almost 
equally densely populated 1.2 million square miles of India. Brazil, 
with only one-third of the actual land area of South America, appears 
to occupy most of that continent, while Canada with a total land area 
third largest in the world (after U.S.S.R. and China mainland) 
becomes only a narrow strip resting on top of the United States. 

According to ‘‘World Population and Production,” by the 
Wotinskys, population density is greatest along the China mainland 
coast, extending north to Korea and Japan and south to the Philippine 
Islands and Indonesia. Here, with approximately 620 million 
persons living on less than 1.5 million square miles, there is an aver- 
age of about 430 persons per square mile. Nearly as crowded are 
the 400 million people concentrated in a million square miles in the 
valley of the Ganges, south India, and Ceylon—an average of 410 
per square mile. Europe (including European U.S.S.R.) has an 
aggregate of 370 million people in an area of 1.2 million square miles. 
The fourth largest concentration is the populous northeast section of 
the United States with 90 million persons in 500,000 square miles. 
Other concentrations of population are found along the Pacific coast 
of North America, the Atlantic coast of South America, in the Carib- 
bean Islands, and in Africa at the mouth of the Niger River and in 
the Nile Valley. 
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6 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


D. RATE OF GROWTH OF WORLD POPULATION BY REGION 
1952-56 


The world population has been growing at an accelerating rate 
under conditions of a relatively stable birthrate and a declining death 
rate. The rate of growth for the entire world is about 1.6 percent 
per annum, or more than 40 million persons per year. 

The fastest rates of increase are occurring in Middle America (2.7 
percent), southwest Asia (2.5 percent) South America (2.4 percent), 
and Oceania (2.4 percent). The smallest rate of change has occurred 
in Europe, especially Northern and Western Europe (0.6 percent). 

The data presented on the accompanying chart show the average 
percent increase per year as determined from the mean of the annual 
increases and the mean population over the 4-year period 1952-56. 
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E. PERCENT AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ENUMERATED 
POPULATION 


Birth and death rates over a period of time largely determine the 
age composition of the population. Based on data for the most 
recent year since 1950 the proportion of the population in the pro- 
ductive ages as well as in the older age group is greatest in the more 
industrially advanced countries of the West. In other parts of the 
world, comparatively high proportions of the population are children. 

In those countries which have a higher proportion of older persons, 
the degenerative diseases are likely to contribute most to the overall 
death rate. With many of the infectious diseases which formerly 
caused so many deaths virtually brought under control in these 
countries, more people survive childhood and early adulthood, later 
to become victims of heart disease, cancer, and other degenerative 
diseases. In contrast, the less-developed countries which have the 
highest proportion of children also are those which have the greatest 
incidence of infectious diseases. 
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10 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


PART 2. HEALTH INDICES 


A. ANNUAL CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES BY REGIONS 


About 90 million births and approximately 49 million deaths are 
estimated to occur annually in the world population. The differ- 
ence between the births and the deaths along with the amount of 
migration determines the rate of population growth in any given 


re 

With the exception of Oceania, migration has played a relatively 
small part in population growths. In Oceania, it is estimated that 
almost a third of the population increase is accounted for by net 
immigration into the two major countries of that area, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The data set forth in the accompanying chart are those which were 
available for the most recent year since 1952. 
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12 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


B. RANGES OF INFANT MORTALITY BY REGION 


Year for year, the most hazardous period of life is infancy. Birth 
injuries, congenital malformations, and the lack of maturity in the 
development of the infant often take their toll shortly after birth. 
In addition, the infant is exposed to a new environment and is sub- 
jected to infections and walled of infant feeding and care. Mor- 
tality of infants is frequently regarded as an index of sanitation 
applicable to many countries. 

On a worldwide basis, the range of the death rate during the first 
year of life varies considerably. The infant mortality rate for most 
of the western countries has declined to a relatively low level, but it 
is still high in many of the other countries. If complete data were 
available, the range of infant mortality rates would undoubtedly be 
greater than shown by the black areas and recorded figures on the 
accompanying chart. For each of the bars shown, the figure at the 
base of the black section is the lowest reported mortality rate for any 
country in that region, and the numeral at the top of the bar is the 
highest reported for any country in the region. Reported rates from 
other countries fall between these two extremes. 
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14 THE STATUS QF WORLD HEALTH 


C. CHILD MORTALITY UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE BY REGION 


After the first year of life, the death rate drops sharply among 
young children in economically developed areas. However, mortality 
rates continue at a relatively high level after infancy in many coun- 
tries. Thus, deaths of children from birth to 5 years of age as shown 
by the black area on each bar graph, range from one-third to two- 
thirds of the crude deaths at all ages reported in various countries in 
Africa, Asia, Middle and South America. 
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16 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


D. LIFE EXPECTANCY OF WORLD POPULATION 


The death rate is a measure of population loss. It reflects the health 
of the population, but it is also affected by the age composition of the 
population since the risk of death is higher during the early and later 
periods of life. 

An overall index of mortality which is adjusted for the differing 
age composition of the population is the life expectancy at birth. 
This figure is based on current mortality rates and indicates the num- 
a of years, on an average, which a baby born today may be expected 
to live. 

Of a total 2,790 million population of the world, 801.3 millions or 
28.7 percent have an estimated average life expectancy at birth of 
50 years; 278.5 million or 10 percent, between 50 and 64 years; and 
713.9 million or 25.6 percent, 65 years or more. For more than a 
third of the world’s population, 996.3 millions, data are insufficient 
to make an estimate. 

Since mortality data are not good enough to compute satisfactory 
life tables for most countries, many computed values used to derive 
this chart are questionable. However, they do indicate the magnitude 
of the problem for about 65 percent of the world’s population. For 
the remaining 35 percent, although statistics are unknown, under 
existing disease conditions the chances of survival to old age are poor. 
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18 THE “STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


E. LIFE EXPECTANCY AT BIRTH BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


As is to be expected, life expectancy rates are highest in the more 
industrially advanced countries of Europe, North America, Australia, 
and Japan. arty oe the list with 73, and Sweden, the Nether. 
lands, the United Kingdom, Denmark, U.S.A., New Zealand, Israel, 
and Australia have all reached 70 or more. The reported rate for 
U.S.S.R. is 66 years. 

The 50 to 64-year-age group includes most of Central America; the 
southern half of South America, plus Ecuador and British Guiana; 
Spain; Portugal; Eastern Europe and Turkey; the Sudan and South 
Rhodesia in Africa; Ceylon, Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines. 

The under 50 group includes the rest of Central and South America; 
probably (though exact data are lacking) most of Africa, as well as 
southwest Asia; south and southeast Asia plus Taiwan, and Korea. 
India, with nearly 400 million people, has next to the lowest reported 
life expectancy rates, 32 years, Northern Rhodesia is lowest with a life 
expectancy rate of 28 years. Others in the under 40 group include 
Haiti, 33; Burma, 35; Pakistan, 35; Guinea, 36; Uganda, 37 ; Congo, 39; 
and Egypt, 39. 
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PART 3. SPECIFIC DISEASE PROBLEMS 


A. PREDOMINANT DISEASES IN THE FOUR MAJOR 
TEMPERATURE BELTS OF THE GLOBE 


In the geographic distribution of diseases throughout the world, 
according to the Woytinskys there are four broad regions which follow 
roughly four separate isothermic paths around the globe. These are: 

(1) The temperate climate regions, with the total population of 
approximately 750 million, form a belt in the Northern Hemisphere, 
stretching from the United States eastward through Europe over the 
top of Asiatic Russia to Japan, with the addition of Australia and 
New Zealand. Here, the most prevalent diseases are heart disease, 
cancer, tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, syphilis, and diabetes. 

(2) The tropical belt with over 1,200 million people, or nearly 
half the population in the entire world, includes a large part of South 
America and the Caribbean, central Africa, and a great proportion of 
Asia. These areas are ravaged by malaria, amebiasis, bacillary dysen- 
tery, hookworm, yaws, and leprosy. They also suffer from tuberculosis 
and syphilis. : 

(3) Between these two belts lies a wide strip that includes the 
Mediterranean Basin, the Near East, Siberia, Manchuria, and the 
northwestern part of mainland China, with a total population of 
approximately 370 million. In addition to the illnesses prevailing 
in the adjacent areas, this region suffers from dysentery and contagious 
skin and eye diseases, especially trachoma. 

(4) The southern belt includes the extreme southern part of South 
America and Africa with the population of 80 million. Here, the 
prevailing diseases are typhoid fever, influenza, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
and certain worm infections. 


Nors.—Population estimates based on 1950 data. 
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22 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


B. SPREAD OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Infectious diseases may be divided into three major groups on the 
basis of the way the disease is acquired: (1) By exposure to organisms 
carried in contaminated food or water or found on contaminated soil; 
(2) by arthropod (insects, ticks, mites, etc.) vectors; (3) by direct 
contact with other infected individuals (including airborne droplet 
transmission). 

In general, the first group involving contamination of food, water, 
or soil, is related to poor environmental sanitation—improper disposal 
of human or animal wastes, lack of water-treatment facilities, and 
inadequate procedures for handling and protecting food supplies. 

The second category, arthropod- transmitted diseases, is related 
directly to the pre ‘valence and distribution of the various species 
involved. Generally, this is a function of the climatic conditions fav- 
orable to the vectors which prevail, so that many of these diseases 
are much more important in tropical and subtropical areas. 

The third category, the so-called social contact diseases, frequently 
is related to poor housing which accompanies overcrowding and inti- 
mate contact, poverty, lack of personal cleanliness, ignorance, and 
absence of medical care. In addition to direct control operations, the 
first and third groups require a well-planned and executed program 
of health education to assure real progress. 
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24 THE STATUS OF WORLD HEALTH 


C. INSECTS CARRY DISEASE 


Many of the diseases which are prevalent in the less-developed 
areas and which have, in fact, inhibited the development of the coun- 
tries involved, are transmitted by various species of arthropods, in- 
cluding mosquitoes, fleas, lice, ticks, mites, and various species of flies. 
When one considers such diseases as malaria, yellow fever, filariasis, 
plague, endemic and epidemic typhus, kala-azar, bacillary dy sentery, 
sleeping sickness, trachoma, and others, the control of insects assumes 
major impor tance in international health programs. 

The method of transmission by arthropods varies tremendously 
with the different diseases. In some cases, purely mechanical trans- 
mission of pathogenic organisms on the feet or mouthparts of the 
insect occurs, such as in bacillary dysentery and cholera carried by 
flies. In others, there is a complex relationship in which the insect 
is necessary in the life cycle of the disease agent—malaria, yellow 
fever, and filariasis in mosquitoes, sleeping sickness in tsetse flies, and 
others. The control of each insect-transmitted disease presents a 
separate problem based upon a complete knowledge of the arthropod 
and the disease agent. In many cases, this imposes a heavy burden 
of expense on many of the poorer countries where the need for specific 
knowledge and efficient application is greatest. 
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D. EXTENT OF THE MALARIA PROBLEM 


Malaria is a chronic, debilitating disease transmitted by species of 
the Anopheles mosquito. It is estimated that at least 250 million 
people annually suffer clinical attacks of malaria and that each year 
perhaps 2.5 million of them die of the disease. Though often a direct 
cause of infant mortality and an indirect cause of deaths of all ages 
by lowering the resistance to other infections, the greater impact of 
malaria on a population lies in its debilitating effects. By limiting 
the number of conceptions and by causing abortions and stillbirths, 
malaria affects the birthrate as well as holding down the level of life 
expectancy. For those patients who survive clinical attacks, it is a 
continuing drain on physical energy and undoubtedly results in 
mental retardation. In those countries where malaria is highly 
endemic, it unquestionably retards the economic development and 
productivity of the nation. 

Nearly half the population of the world (well over a billion persons) 
live in areas where they are exposed to malaria. Under the WHO 
malaria eradication and control programs, some 466 million people 
(17 percent of the total population) are, to a greater or lesser extent, 
protected against the risk, but the remaining 700 million or so (25.7 
percent) as yet have no real protection. 
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E. DISTRIBUTION OF MALARIA 


Though the regions in which the population is exposed to malaria 
are gradually being restricted, there are still vast areas in which itis 
major health problem. Malaria is particularly prevalent in certain 
countries of the Western Hemisphere situated 15° either side of the 
Equator, in Asia south of 40° north latitude, in Indonesia, in the 
southwest Pacific, and in Africa. Malaria is also endemic in Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean area; in Portugal and Spain; 


in the Balkans; and in a large segment of southeast Russia belowythe 
60th parallel. 
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Source: Adapted from "Moalaria-A World Problem" by Pompone and Russell, WHO i955 
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F. STATUS OF MALARIA ERADICATION 


For many years malaria control programs have been in operation 
in various countries of the world. In 1955, WHO launched a program 
aimed ultimately at the total eradication of the disease. 

As of September 1958, of the 1,168 million people formerly exposed 
to malaria, about 52 million (4.4 percent) in 9 countries have been 
essentially freed from the risk and 589 million (approximately 50 
percent) in 53 countries are benefitting from programs in various 
stages of development. For still another 125 million (about 10 
percent) in 14 countries, programs are being planned. This leaves 
slightly over 400 million people (some 34 percent of the population at 
risk) in 64 countries for whom malaria eradication programs are not 
yet in the planning stage. 

Either malaria morbidity and mortality have declined tremendously 
or else malaria has been eradicated in formerly malarious parts of 
Brazil, British and French Guiana, Chile, Cyprus, Greece, Italy, 
Mauritius, Venezuela, the U.S.A. and Yugoslavia. In wide areas of 
Bombay and the Mysore States in India and throughout Ceylon, 
transmission has been almost completely interrupted by modern 
control methods. 

Despite the tremendous advances on a global basis which have 
been made in its control, malaria still must be considered as one of 
the most acute, if not the worst, of the important health problems in 
the world today. 
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G. INSECT RESISTANCE 


The early successes with DDT and other new insecticides after 
World War II led to optimism and the hope that at least some of the 
insect vectors of disease might be eradicated. In 1947 and 1948, it 
became apparent that some insects of public health importance were 
becoming resistant to DDT. Starting with houseflies, which have 
since been reported resistant in more than 30 countries, the phe- 
nomenon was observed in other species of insects, including mos- 
quitoes, lice, fleas, bedbugs, and cockroaches, with a total of 46 species 
now having been reported as resistant to one or another insecticide. 

This has had a definite impact on the progress of control operations 
against insect vectors. For example, important vectors of malaria 
(nine species of Anopheles), in 17 different countries have been con- 
firmed as physiologically resistant to insecticides. For this reason 
personnel must be continuously at work developing new insecticides 
which will be economical, nontoxic to man, and adaptable to exist- 
ing or new techniques of insect eradication. 
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H. FILARIASIS 


The term filariasis encompasses a group of parasitic worm infections 
two of which (Bancroft’s filariasis and Malayan filariasis) , involve the 
lymph glands and may result in tremendous swelling of the limbs and 
genitalia—termed elephantiasis. This deformity may partially o 
completely incapacitate the individual for productive work. 

More than 250 million people in the tropical areas of the world ar 
believed to be infected. The greatest prevalence occurs in central 
Africa, parts of South America, southeast Asia, and the South Pacific 
islands. It is also reported in Central America and the West Indies, 
some parts of southern Europe, the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
and in Japan and Korea. During World War II this disease assumed 
military significance when troops stationed in the South Pacific 
became infected. 

Experimental studies carried out in the Pacific area show that the 
disease can be effectively brought under control by the use of pipers- 
zine derivative drugs, provided treatment campaigns are organized 
on a mass basis. So far, however, the overall effort has been limited. 
Eventual success for worldwide control will depend upon the avail- 
ability of funds and medical personnel to organize such campaigns 
in the various countries involved. 
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I. ONCHOCERCIASIS 


Onchocerciasis (blinding filariasis, river blindness), is caused by a 
small worm which causes nodules in the skin, usually on the head and 
trunk. Hundreds of thousands of tiny embryos (microfilariae) are 
released from the nodules into the surrounding tissues. When these 
microfilariae migrate to the eye, impaired vision and frequently total 
blindness result. The disease is transmitted by several species of 
gnats (Simuliwm) which breed in rapidly flowing streams—hence, the 
name “river blindness.” 

Onchocerciasis affects nearly 20 million people in Africa, Central 
and South America, involving up to 80 to 100 percent of the population 
in limited areas. In Central America, the disease occurs on the Pacific 
slopes of 3 states in Guatemala and 2 in Mexico. In South America, 
it is localized in the north-central portion of Venezuela. In Africa, 
onchocerciasis extends from Sierra Leone and Liberia southward 
through Ghana, Nigeria, and the Cameroons to the Belgian Congo; 
then east across central Africa to Uganda, Kenya, Nyasaland, and 
Tanganyika with a northward extension up through Sudan and 
western Ethiopia. 

Through the use of new drugs in mass campaigns, considerable 
progress has been made in the control of the disease in Africa and 
the Americas, and surgery has helped reduce its damaging effects 
in Guatemala and Mexico. Insecticide campaigns to exterminate 
the disease-carrying flies have been initiated in Kenya and other 
parts of Africa with some indication of success. 
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J. AFRICAN SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Sleeping sickness (trypanosomiasis) is prevalent in most of Africa, 
south of the Sahara, except the southern part of the Union of South 
Africa. It is a particularly virulent disease, transmitted by the tsetse 
fly, which numbers many people among its victims. The forms found 
in man also affect animals, particularly cattle; certain other species 
affect animals only. 

The overall effect of sleeping sickness among the rural population 
and their domestic animals constitutes one of the greatest barriers to 
African economic progress. It so debilitates and kills the infected 
individual and his stock that productivity is seriously diminished. 
Large segments of the population have tended to migrate to areas 
relatively free of the tsetse fly. This, in turn, has served to over- 
crowd areas having an already low per capita agricultural yield. 
Populations are deprived of needed animal protein in the diet, of the 
service of draft animals for work, and of fertilizer needed to cultivate 
the fields. 

Formerly, sleeping sickness was almost inevitably fatal. Now, 
however, the use of drugs makes possible a cure in the early stages. 
Modern chemoprophylaxis and public health measures have reduced 
the incidence of the human disease in many endemic areas. In other 
regions the use of residual insecticides has reduced, and sometimes 
eradicated, the tsetse fly. Despite these gains, the toll from sleeping 
sickness is high. 
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K. YELLOW FEVER 


Yellow fever, no longer a scourge of mankind that it once was in 
Europe, Africa, and the Americas, continues to be a serious menace 
to health on both sides of the Atlantic. Classic urban yellow fever, 
which was responsible for devastating epidemics prior to about 1910, 
has been brought virtually under control in most of the New World 
countries by intensive eradication campaigns aimed at the domestic 
yellow fever mosquito, Aedes aegypti. This same intensive effort, 

owever, has not been employed in the endemic areas in Africa. 

Jungle yellow fever, basically a disease of forest animals but caused 
by the same virus, was recognized about 25 years ago. This presents 
a more complicated epidemiological picture in which the disease is 
perpetuated in monkeys and primarily transmitted by species of forest 
mosquitoes which breed and bite in the forest canopy. Humans work- 
ing or living in jungle areas may be infected by the bites of these mos- 
quitoes, and may carry the disease back to urban areas where Aedes 
aegypti is present in sufficient numbers to sustain an epidemic. In 
some areas, this presents the constant threat of the reestablishment 
of the vicious epidemic type of yellow fever. 

Jungle yellow fever is thoroughly entrenched in much of central 
Africa, and in the Amazon Valley in Brazil and other parts of South 
America. From 1947 to 1956, 1,350 fatal cases of jungle yellow fever 
were reported from 13 American countries. Recent years have seen 
the northward movement of this disease in animals from Panama into 
Guatemala with occasional human cases. 
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L. DISTRIBUTION OF YELLOW FEVER 


Essentially all of tropical Africa between 15° N. latitude and 10° 
S. latitude, along with a portion of Northern Rhodesia, can be con- 
sidered as infected with yellow fever (urban and jungle) although 
numbers of reported cases vary considerably from year to year. 

In South America urban yellow fever has been almost nonexistent 
in recent years. The jungle form of the disease still persists, however, 
in the Amazon Valley and other parts of Brazil, in parts of the other 
countries adjoining Brazil, and in Middle America as far north as 
Guatemala. 

Yellow fever is without parallel in its potentialities for disrupting 
trade and commerce. The wide natural distribution of the transmit- 
ting mosquito, the ease with which persons exposed to the disease 
may be transported to distant ports within the incubation period and 
the capability of the virus of producing explosive outbreaks if intro- 
duced into the local mosquito population cause air and sea transport 
to avoid ports in which the disease has been reported recently. 
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M. HOOKWORM 


Hookworm infection traditionally has been associated with popula- 
tion groups of low economic status living in tropical and subtropical 
climates and, in terms of its incidence, distribution, and clinical effects, 
has long been rated as mankind’s worst worm disease. 

Worldwide in distribution, hookworm probably infects upward of 
400 million persons. Areas most severely affected are countries in 
Middle and South America and the West Indies, tropical and southern 
Africa, and much of south central, southeast and east Asia. The 
infection also occurs in more temperate areas, such as Southeastern 
United States, the Balkans, and in Poland. 

Infection is acquired by penetration of hookworm larvae living 
in the soil, usually aaa the skin of the feet. Thus, the wearing 
of shoes is an important factor in preventing infection. Linked with 
deficient diet, even moderate infections of these blood-sucking worms 
produces anemia, weakness, and listlessness. The infected individ- 
ual’s ability to produce is greatly lowered with a resultant cut in 
earning capacity. 

Mass treatment campaigns coupled with improved environmental 
sanitation and health education activities have been shown to be 
effective in reducing the hookworm burden of a population to 4 
minimum level, although complete eradication has not been achieved 
except in circumscribed areas. 
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N. SCHISTOSOMIASIS 


Schistosomiasis, involving an estimated 150 million persons in the 
tropics and subtropics, is a debilitating parasitic disease caused b 
several species of small worms, called blood flukes. The disease js 
most prevalent across tropical Africa, along the Mediterranean coast 
in the Nile Valley (especially the Nile Delta), along the Yangtze 
River of the China mainland, in Japan and certain of the Philippine 
Islands, and in Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and Brazil in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Infection with these worms is acquired by penetration of aquatic 
larval forms through the skin. Various species of snails (mollusks) 
serve as intermediate hosts. The adult worms live in the smaller 
blood vessels of the intestine or the bladder and result in moderate 
to severe tissue damage in these areas, in the liver, and occasionally 
other parts of the body. Heavy infections result in emaciation, weak- 
ness, increased roe to other infections, and even death. 

Perpetuation of these infections depends upon contamination of 
water with fecal discharges and the availability of proper species of 
snails. The infection rate in any area can be regarded as a reliable 
index of the level of environmental sanitation. 

Treatment is difficult, expensive, and not too effective so that con- 
trol depends largely on snail eradication and education of the people. 
Newer molluscicides have been used in some areas with encouraging 
results. However, schistosomiasis, with its overall adverse effect on 
large segments of the population of certain countries, must be ranked 
as a world public health problem of major importance. 
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O. LEPROSY 


The highest rates of infection occur in warm and humid climates 
associated with overcrowding and poverty. However, many of the 
— factors affecting the distribution of leprosy remain un- 

etermined. Racial factors seem to be of some significance, 
Europeans and Mongolians appear to be more susceptible to the severe 
form of the disease whereas darkly pigmented peoples seem prone to 
develop the mild form. Children appear to be especially susceptible, 
Possibly malnourishment and dietary deficiencies may favor its onset. 

Leprosy still remains an important health problem in many of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Estimates of the total number of 
cases in the world range from 2 to 12 million. Such a widerangeis 
due, among other reasons, to the fact that early manifestations of the 
disease develop insidiously and may not be recognized for years. In 
most countries, measures are directed toward early diagnosis of the 
disease and prompt therapy, including the use of sulfones. 
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P. YAWS 


Yaws, though not a veneral disease, is caused by a spirochete 
similar to that of syphilis. Found primarily in underdeveloped 
countries, the disease is associated with a low standard of living and 
poor sanitation. The highest prevalence occurs in a worldwide belt 
extending 15 degrees on either side of the Equator, although it is also 
found in Central America and the West Indies, in northern India and 
Burma, in Thailand, Laos, and Vietnam, and in the Philippines, 
Yaws occurs most frequently in areas of very high humidity with an 
annual average temperature of 80 degrees. 

An estimated 50 million cases are believed to exist today. In 
rural areas of some countries the extent of infection may be 10 to 30 
times greater than available statistics would indicate. The disease is 
highly disfiguring, decreases the potentiality for productive work, and 
begins to take its toll in early childhood. 

The eradication of yaws has been a major objective of many national 
governments with aid from the United Nations Children’s Fund and 
the World Health Organization. Programs using mass examination 
and penicillin therapy techniques are in various stages of completion 
in Haiti, Indonesia, Thailand, Laos, and in West Africa and the 
Pacific Islands. 
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[] No known cases of yaws Source: Adopted from World. Health Organization Monograph Series No. 15, 1953 
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Q. TRACHOMA 


Trachoma and infectious conjunctivitis are communicable diseases 
which produce a high percentage of blindness and disabling eye lesions 
if neglected. Only fragmentary statistics are available, but it is esti- 
mated that more than 400 million people—over one-seventh of the 
total world population—are affected. Of these an estimated 10 
million will become blind. 

These diseases are essentially associated with poverty, poor sani- 
tation, and ignorance. Although they affect all age groups, the inci- 
dence in children may be especially high in certain areas. In some 
sections of North Africa, where practically the entire adult population 
is suffering from these diseases, the rates among children of preschool 
age are sometimes 70 to 100 percent. In India, rates in some localities 
have reached 78 percent and a recent survey in Taiwan uncovered a 
48 percent incidence among children. New areas of endemicity have 
been discovered recently in South Africa and western Australia. 
Trachoma has been known for many years among Indians in the 
southwestern part of the United States but is rapidly vanishing in this 
country through improved sanitation and treatment. 

Obviously, these diseases impose a tremendous economic burden on 
any country in which they are prevalent. Blindness or badly im- 
paired vision reduces greatly the earning power and productive capac- 
ity of population groups. In Tunisia, for example, a country of 3.5 
million persons and an infection rate of 40 to 50 percent, these diseases 
cause the loss of 25 million working days a year. Beyond that, the 
cost of caring for these individuals serves to further increase the 
burden. 

Mass campaigns employing sulfa drugs and antibiotics have shown 

ood results in controlling these diseases in Morocco, Taiwan, and 
unisia. Similar efforts have been initiated in Egypt, Indonesia, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia. 
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R. SMALLPOX 


Before the discovery of vaccination in 1796, smallpox was a scourge 
that swept back and forth over every country of the globe, killing at 7 
least one-fourth of its victims and leaving its survivors scarred, pitted 
and often blind. Today, it is one of the most easily preventable of 
all infectious diseases. 

However, smallpox is still a serious menace to the life and health of | 
vast segments of the world’s population. A single case may result in 
an outbreak which quickly builds up to epidemic proportions. It ig 7 
also a constant object of quarantine vigilance because of its ready 
transmission by international travelers. 4 

Only rarely is smallpox now found in Europe, North America, and 7 
Australia. Its endemic area is receding year by year and in the last 
several years, no cases have been reported from Chile, Mexico, Peru, 
and Venezuela. But it has a high endemicity in that area of Asia | 
which stretches from Iraq and Iran through India and southeast Asia 
(with the exception of Thailand) to Indonesia; and also in certain 7 
countries of South America. In 1957, for instance, there were 66,706 
cases reported in India and 744 in Ecuador. 

There are other large areas in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, © 
including Korea and Japan, where smallpox, though of low endemicity, 7 
constitutes a very real continuing threat. For large areas in central 
Brazil, the U.S.S.R., and parts of Africa, no data are currently | 
available. 
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S. TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis is a disease of truly worldwide proportions occurring 
in both temperate and tropical countries and for centuries one of the 
chief causes of death in practically all areas of the globe. Since 1947, 
however, there has been a dramatic decline in tuberculosis mortality 
owing to the use of new types of chemotherapy first introduced in 
that year. The comparative data shown here are for the years 
1950-54 and only for those countries where good statistics are avail- 
able. The decline would be even greater if calculated from 1947. 

Despite this progress, tuberculosis remains one of the main targets 
in the international disease control. The mortality rates in certain 
areas of many countries are still extremely high. Furthermore, the 
decline in mortality, as such, does not indicate that the prevalence 
of the disease has decreased in the same measure. In some countries 
where morbidity statistics are available the number of known in- 
fectious cases has actually increased, even though the mortality rate 
has been lowered. The growing urbanization of population in many 
countries serves to accentuate the danger of the disease. 

Reliable data in most of the underdeveloped countries are not ob- 
tainable, and it is in these countries that the incidence of tuberculosis 
is probably the heaviest. Recent surveys incident to BCG immuniza- 
tion programs show the prevalence of previous tuberculosis exposure 
for age group 15 of 77 percent in Bombay, India; 72 percent in 
Tangier; 66 percent in the urban communities of Taiwan; 59 percent 
in Yugoslavia; 52 percent in Egypt, and 49 percent in Ecuador. These 
ratios may be compared with a figure of 9 percent in one under- 
privileged section of New York City. 

The management of tuberculosis is rapidly changing from a clinical 
to a public health approach through the use of immunizing agents and 
prophylactic and therapeutic drugs. 


Mortality from tuberculosis, all forms 
[Deaths per 100,000 population, 1950 and 1954] 
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Source: “WHO Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Reports,’’ vol. 10, Nos. 2 and 4, 1957. 
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T. THE CONTROL OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


There are four chief methods by which the spread of infectious 
diseases can be controlled. 

Immunization, or vaccination, is an essential in any attempt to 
control smallpox, typhus, whooping cough, poliomyelitis, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, influenza, cholera, plague, and yellow fever. 
Nearly all the vaccines in use today are highly effective. The main 
problem is to make sure that all the people who may be exposed to 
any of these diseases are properly vaccinated. 

Prophylaxis and/or clinical treatment of the disease, is indicated 
for yaws, malaria, leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis, bejel, pinta, and 
trachoma. Effectiveness depends on the number of clinical centers 
and medical personnel available and the utilization of these services. 

Control or eradication of the disease-carrying insect, through mass 
spraying campaigns or other methods is fundamental in the attack 
on malaria, trypanosomiasis, plague, typhus, encephalitis, oncho- 
cerciasis, and filariasis. Though sometimes expensive to carry out, 
these control campaigns have, generally speaking, proved highly 
effective. 

Control of human waste disposal is primarily a public health service 
sanitation operation, and is basic in any attempt to control schistoso- 
miasis, hookworm, roundworm, cholera, amebiasis, and dysentery. 
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U. HEART DISEASE 


Degenerative heart disease is now the most frequent cause of death 
in North America, in most of Europe, and among the more pros- 
—_ segments of the population in many other parts of the world. 

t affects chiefly middle-aged and older people, and its incidence and 
resulting mortality rates in particular countries are, therefore, affected 
to a considerable degree by the age distribution of ‘the opulation. 

Generally speaking, those countries having a high life expectancy 
rate, and consequently a larger proportion of older people in the 
population, will have a higher rate of calliveacedan mortality. 
However, there is evidence to suggest that the richer diet and more 
intensively paced life of the industrially advanced and higher income 
areas are in paft responsible for the heavy prevalence of these dis- 
eases. The United States, for instance, with an average life expect- 
ancy of 70 years has one of the highest reported cardiovascular 
mortality rates—460 per 100,000 of population—whereas, Ceylon 
with the very respectable life expectancy rate of 60 has a rate roughly 
one-seventh as high (about 68). 


Mortality from cardio-vascular diseases 


[Rates per 100,000 population] 
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V. CANCER MORTALITY 


Cancer is one of the major causes of death in the heavily indus- 
trialized countries of North America and Europe, and also Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. As with cardiovascular diseases, these 
are the countries which have the largest preportion of older people in 
their populations. 

The highest mortality rate per 100,000 of population in industrial- 
ized countries is to be found in Scotland (206.2) and in England and 
Wales (205.5) and the lowest in Portugal (84.1). The United States 
has a rate of 145.8. In less industrialized countries where data are 
available Ceylon has the lowest rate (18.1) and Chile the highest 
(90.2). 

Mortality from all forms of cancer is much greater for men than for 
women. ‘The sharpest rise occurs after the age of 40, and the inci- 
dence is particularly heavy after the age of 60. 

Cancer of the digestive system accounts for a little more than half 
of cancer deaths. In recent years, however, there has been a rather 
startling increase in deaths from cancer of the respiratory system, 
chiefly among men where the rise has ranged from 21 to 50 percent. 

Overall cancer mortality rates have steadily increased over the past 
several decades. The chief exception has been in certain forms of 
cancer in women where improved diagnosis and treatment have to 
some extent arrested the rise. In general, the overall rise is accounted 
for by better diagnostic methods permitting the detection of more 
cases, the aging of the population, and the decrease in the number of 
deaths from other causes. There is evidence which suggests that 
heavy cigarette smoking and various types of air pollution i in urban- 
industrial areas may be contributing factors to the increase in cancer 
of the respiratory system. 


Mortality from malignant tumors 


[Rates per 100,000 population] 
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W. FOOD PRODUCTION 


Since World War II, there has been an impressive increase in food 
production throughout the world, and the increase has been especially 
marked during the past several years. For the entire world, the index 
figure (based on the 1934-38 average=100) has risen from 107 
in 1951 to 120 in 1955. The greatest gains between 1951 and 1955 
have been made in Western Europe (103 to 124), Latin America (124 
to 139), the Near East (115 to 138), and Africa (123 to 142). North 
American has reached the highest index figure of gain over the prewar 
level (138 to 145), though its proportionate gain during these years 
was far.less spectacular than in other countries. 

The smallest percentage increase from 1951 to 1955 has been in 
the Far East (a 10-point rise from 99 to 109) and in Oceania (112 to 
116), both of which are below the worldwide average rise. 

In some of the less developed countries, however, these increases 
have by no means kept pace with the increases in population. In 
Latin America, as of 1955, the per capita production of food has fallen 
below the prewar level by 6 percent; Oceania by 13 percent; and the 
Far East, with almost half of the world’s population, by 14 percent. 

The most striking gains have occurred in Western Europe, which by 
1955 had converted a 6-point per capita loss to a 9 point gain; and 
in the Near East, which moved from minus 3 to plus 6. North America 
has raised its per capita index from 113 to 118, and Africa from 103 
to 109. For the entire world, the index figure has moved from 5 points 
below the prewar level in 1951 to 1 point above in 1955. 
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X. CALORIE INTAKE 


In all of Europe, North America, and Oceania, the calorie intake 
is 10 to 12 percent above the estimated requirements for a satisfactory 
diet. Also, on the plus side are Turkey, the. Union of South Africa, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Of the other countries, approximately half of the people manage 
to achieve their estimated requirements; the other half have calorie 
deficiencies of varying degrees. India and Peru have an 18 percent 
calorie deficiency, closely followed by Ceylon with 14 percent and the 
Philippines with 12 percent. 
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Source: UN Report of World Social Situation, 1957 
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Y. PROTEIN CONSUMPTION 


Per capita consumption of animal protein—fish, meat, and milk— 
is a measure of quality of the diet in a given country as contrasted 
with calorie intake which is primarily a quantitative measure. 

Broadly speaking, those countries which have a calorie intake 
greater than their-estimated requirements have also a high per capita 
protein consumption. ‘But there are important exceptions; for 
example, the calorie intake of the United States, Canada, and Australia 
differs little from that of Greece, Italy, and Yugoslavia, but the 
difference in protein consumption is very great. 

India, which has the highest calorie deficiency, has also the lowest 
protein consumption. Other countries like Brazil, Chile, and Egypt 
which have important calorie deficiencies, are comparatively low 
in protein consumption. 

Of the three proteins here covered, the proportion of animal protein 
in the diet is a fairly dependable index of its quality since foods rich 
in animal protein are good sources of many other essential nutrients. 
Also these foods are usually expensive, and their presence in large 
amounts in the diet reflects, in general, the wealth of the country. 
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PART 4. HEALTH RESOURCES 


A. DISTRIBUTION OF PHYSICIANS 


Physicians, as defined here, are those with a recognized status as 
licensed or limited-license medical practitioners. 

Broadly speaking, the distribution of physicians reflects the degree 
of industrial development and per capita income of a country. Four 
groupings are shown. 

I. Less than 1,000 inhabitants per physician. This category is 
made up predominately of European and North American countries, 
plus Argentina, Uruguay, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, U.S.S.R., 
and Israel. Excluding Israel (which has a heavy concentration of 
refugee physicians) there is a range of 1 physician to every 610 people 
in Austria and U.S.S.R. to 1 in 960 people in France. The U.S.A. 
lies between with a ratio of 1 physician to every 790 people. 

II. 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants per physician. This category in- 
cludes the remaining European countries and the majority of South 
and Central American countries. Africa is represented by Egypt and 
the Union of South Africa; the Near East by Turkey and Syria; the 
Pacific area by a few small countries or territories with close associa- 
tion with the Western powers. 

III. 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants per physician. This category 
includes the remaining Central American countries; various countries 
in Africa, the Near East, Far East, and Pacific area, including India, 
Burma, and Pakistan. 

IV. Over 20,000 inhabitants per physician. This category is made 
up of underdeveloped countries in central Africa, Saudi Arabia, and 
a in the Near East, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos in the Far 

ast. 








RATIO OF POPULATION TO PHYSICIANS 
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B. DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL PERSONNEL ' 


About one-third of the world population is served by about two- 
thirds of the medical personnel. As might be expected, the proportion 
of medical personnel is much higher in the economically developed 
countries of North America and Europe than in other less-developed 
areas, particularly Asia and Africa. 

The number of physicians proportionate to population has limited 
significance in many areas, because of the difficulties of ascertaining 
the distribution and utilization of their services. Also, many countries 
are trying to solve the physician shortage by the training and utiliza- 
tion of auxiliary medical and health workers. In southeast Asia and 
Africa, especially, these auxiliary workers are widely used to carry 
on the functions of physicians. However, no one can question the 
gross insufficiency of physicians in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, where, in some countries, the ratio is as low as 1 to every 50,000 
of population. 

1 Medical personnel, as used here, includes physicians, dentists, licensed midwives, and pharmacists, 


Nurses are dealt with elsewhere. Data were inadequate to include sanitary engineers, sanitarians, or other 
categories. 
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C. CHARACTER OF MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


In the less developed countries of Asia, Africa, South America, and 
Oceania midwives constitute 40 percent of the available medical per- 
sonnel; physicians, 38 percent; pharmacists, 14 percent; dentists, 8 
percent. In the economically developed countries of Europe, North 
America, and in the U.S.S.R. physicians are the predominant with 62 
percent, followed by 14 percent for dentists, 12 percent for pharma- 
cists, and 12 percent for midwives. 

Midwives, as included in this chart are those who have undergone 
specific training and are licensed by their governments. They are 
not to be classed with untrained individuals who practice midwifery 
without benefit of modern medical knowledge. 
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D. DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


There are 634 medical schools throughout the world, of which 356 
(56 percent) are located in the industrially developed countries of 
Europe (including U.S.S.R.), North America, and Oceania, while 278 
schools (44 percent) serve the remaining countries. In the developed 
countries, Europe (including U.S.S.R.) leads with 253 medical schools, 
North America is next with 97, and Oceania (Australia and New 
Zealand) have 6. In the less developed countries, east Asia has the 
largest number with 94, followed by South America with 53. Africa 
and southwest Asia have the smallest number, with 10 and 14, 
respectively. 

Considering the ratio of population served to number of medical 
schools, the pattern changes somewhat. North America leads with 
1 medical school for each 1.9 million people. Middle America, South 
America, Europe (including U.S.S.R), and Oceania are all comparable 
with 1 medical school for each 2.2 to 2.5 million persons. Asia, with a 
ratio of 1 to 8.3 million, and Africa with 1 to 22.4 million are far below 
the world average of 1 school for each 4.4 million people. 

In 1955 an estimated total of 66,722 physicians were graduated 
from medical schools throughout the world, about two-thirds of them 
graduating from the schools in the industrially developed countries. 
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E. NURSING SCHOOLS 


Throughout the world there are 4,910 nursing schools or nearly 8 
times the number of medical schools. Almost half of them, or 2,230, 
are located in Europe, and of these, 1,619 are in Northern and Western 
Europe. North America has a total of 1,360, of which 1,115 are in the 
United States. Asia has 704; the U.S.S.R., 164; Africa, 144. South 
and Central America report only 58, though data from Mexico and 
some other countries of Middle America are lacking. Oceania has 308. 

Populationwise, the uneven distribution of nursing schools among 
the more and the less developed countries is obvious. The United 
States, with 1 school for every 150,000 of population, is in sharp con- 
trast with India where the ratio is roughly 1 to 2.2 million persons, or 
Iran where it is 1 to 5 million. For all of South America the ratio is 
1 to 1.2 million. In Africa, where more than two-thirds of the schools 
are concentrated in the Union of South Africa, the ratio for the rest 
of the continent is roughly 1 to every 5 million of population. 

Sparsely populated Oceania leads the entire world with a ratio of 1 
nursing school for every 50,000 persons. 
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F. SCARCITY OF NURSES 


The shortage of nurses in the United States is a perennial subject 
of concern, but the worldwide shortage is an even greater problem. 
In proportion to its population, North America has 8 times the number 
of nurses that are to be found in South America or Asia, and 12 times 
the number in Africa. Europe is only slightly behind North America 
in this respect. 

The disproportionate shortage of nurses in the underdeveloped 
countries is due largely to the fact that women have a low social 
status and nursing is not considered a profession. Nursing is looked 
upon as low-grade manual labor which no woman of the educated 
classes would undertake, and few women have sufficient basic educa- 
tion to take nursing training even if they were so minded. The fact 
that nursing involves the care of both sexes constitutes a further 
barrier. 

The full use of nurses has never been demonstrated in these coun- 
tries. Neither the public nor the local physicians are accustomed to 
nursing service or have any appreciation of its value. The situation 
will improve only as the basic education of the population improves 
and a better understanding of the importance of nursing service 
develops. 
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Calendar No. 147 


g6rH CONGRESS } SENATE { Report 
Ist Session No. 162 





TRADE FAIR ACT OF 1959 
Apri 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed ( 


Mr. Byrp of Virginia, from the Committee on Finance, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 5508] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
5508) to provide for the free importation of articles for exhibition at 
fairs, exhibitions, or expositions, and for other purposes, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 5508, to be cited as the “Trade Fair Act of 
1959,” is to provide permanent legislation permitting the free entry 
under bond of imported articles for exhibition or use at fairs desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce. It will avoid the necessity 
for the enactment of separate laws in behalf of individual fairs, and 
the repeated issuance of regulations, as in the past. H.R. 5508 fol- 
lows the basic provisions of the numerous trade fair laws which have 
been enacted for individual fairs, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


When the Secretary of Commerce is satisfied that the public interest 
in promoting trade will be served by the approval of an application 
that the privileges provided for in the bill be awarded to a given fair, 
he will so advise the Secretary of the Treasury, furnishing certain 
details with respect to the name of the fair and its location, the name 
of the operator of the fair, and the opening and closing dates of the fair. 

The Secretary of Commerce will, under the bill, be empowered to 
designate the usual trade and industrial fairs as well as, for example, 
fairs, exhibitions, and expositions primarily of a cultural, scientific, 
or educational nature so long as the Secretary of Commerce is satisfied 
that the public interest in promoting trade will be served. 


59002°—59 5S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2——27 
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Section 3 covers the entry of articles for a designated fair without 
payment of duty or internal revenue tax. ‘The purposes for which 
articles imported or brought into the United States may be so entered 
are (a) exhibition at a fair or (6) use in constructing, installing, or main- 
taining foreign exhibits at a fair. These requirements will act to 
limit the quantities of such articles permitted entry under the pro- 
visions of the bill to those reasonable for the authorized purposes, 
Such articles, on which no duty or internal revenue tax has been paid 
and which are (1) in continuous customs custody, (2) covered by a 
customs exhibition bond, or (3) in a foreign trade zone, may be entered 
for the specified purposes. Such entry is limited to articles on which 
no duty or tax has been paid in order to eliminate any question of 
making refunds in the case of entry for a fair following a duty or tax 
payment. Under these provisions of the bill articles may be trans- 
ferred from one fair to another, or from a fair to customs custody, or 
to a foreign trade zone and then to another fair. 

Articles in continuous customs custody have a broad coverage and 
include articles (1) imported or brought into the United States for 
the purpose of direct entry at a particular fair, (2) in customs bonded 
warehouses, (3) unentered under the general customs laws and held 
in so-called general order pending entry or reexport, and (4) on 
exhibition at another fair designated by the Secretary of Commerce 
under this bill. 

Articles covered by a customs exhibition bond are those entered for 
exhibition under paragraph 1809 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 201, par. 1809). 

Articles in a foreign trade zone include those which are moved from 
customs territory into such a zone as “zone-restricted merchandise” 
under the provisions of the fourth proviso to section 3 of the act of 
June 18, 1934, as amended (19 U.S.C. 81e). 

Articles entered under section 308 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1308), do not remain in continuous customs cus- 
tody and are not covered by a customs exhibition bond. The bill, 
therefore, does not authorize an entry for a fair for an article which is 
in a section 308 status. 

Subsection (a) of section 4 of the bill covers generally disposition of 
fair articles upon payment of applicable duties and internal revenue 
taxes. It provides that at any time before or within 3 months after 
the closing date of a fair any article entered for a fair may be sold or 
otherwise disposed of within the area of the fair, or removed from such 
area, but only upon the payment of any duties and internal revenue 
taxes applicable. However, no duties and internal revenue taxes 
would be applicable at this stage if, for example, such article were 
entered for exhibition at another fair or entered for warehousing in @ 
customs bonded warehouse or entered under a customs exhibition bond 
under paragraph 1809. 

Articles which are subject to sale or other disposition within the fair 
area at anv time before or within 3 months after the closing date of a 
fair are only those which have been entered for exhibition at a fair or 
for use in constructing, installing, or maintaining foreign exhibits at a 
fair. Disposition includes giving away such articles or consuming 
them by eating or drinking. 

Any applicable duties and internal revenue taxes will be assessed 
on the condition and quantity of the article at the time it is entered 
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TRADE FAIR ACT OF 1959 3 


under section 4(a) of the bill and at the rate of duty and tax in effect 
at that time. 

Subsection (b) of section 4 of the bill deals with disposition of articles 
without payment of duty or tax. It authorizes the removal of articles 
from the area of a fair for exportation, or for transfer to a foreign 
trade zone or to a customs custody status such as that occupied by 
unentered merchandise (general order). It also authorizes the de- 
struction of the articles or their voluntary abandonment to the Gov- 
ernment. Upon destruction or abandonment there would be no 
liability for the payment of duties or taxes. In the case of any such 
voluntary abandonment, the United States would obtain full rights 
to the abandoned property and be entitled to any surplus remaining 
out of the proceeds of any sale of the property. ‘Any sale of alcoholic 
beverages by the Government would require that the products be 
marked and sold in accordance with the statutory requirements for 
like products. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 provides for mandatory involuntary 
abandonment to the Government of articles not entered or removed 
from the area of a fair before or within 3 months after its closing date. 
Such abandoned articles are subject to sale or destruction, and 
disposition of the proceeds of sale, in the manner provided for in sec- 
tions 491, 492, and 493 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
US.C. 1491, 1492, 1493). Under the last sentence of section 491, the 
rate of duty on any article is the rate applicable at the time the 
article becomes subject to sale. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 of the bill contrasts with subsection (b) 
of section 4, the provision under which articles may be voluntarily 
abandoned to the Government. In the latter case the title to the 
voluntarily abandoned articles vests in the Government, which would 
have the right to all the surplus of the proceeds of any sale which 
may be made. 

The operator of the fair will be the sole consignee and importer of 
all articles entered for a fair. He will be responsible under the re- 
quired bond for the safekeeping of such articles. By the terms of 
the bill, specifically section 6(b), the operator will be required to 
reimburse the United States for the actual and necessary customs 
charges for labor, services, and other expenses in connection with the 
entry, examination, appraisement, custody, abandonment, destruc- 
tion, or release of the articles entered for the purposes specified in the 
bill, and the necessary charges for the salaries of customs officers and 
employees. 

The Secretary of Commerce may issue regulations covering the 
designation of fairs. The regulations governing the entry of articles 
for a fair, their disposition, bonds, customs supervision, and other 
activities necessary to protect the revenue will be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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86TH CONGRESS yf SENATE { Report 
1st Session No. 179 





AMENDING CHAPTER 13 (WAGE EARNERS’ PLANS) OF 
THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Aprit 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Eastianp, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


{To accompany H.R. 2237] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H.R. 2237) to amend chapter 13 (wage earners’ plans) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, having considered the same, reports favorably thereon, 
without amendment, and recommends that the bill do pass, 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is (1) to remove the dollar 
limitation on the availability to debtors of wage earners’ plans under 
the Bankruptcy Act, (2) to provide that commission to trustees in 
such proceedings shall be not more than 5 percent, in lieu of the 
present provision that they be 5 percent, and (3) to provide that these 
two changes shall apply to all such proceedings which are initiated 
subsequent to the enactment of this proposed legislation. 


STATEMENT 


The proposed legislation embodies recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and has been introduced at the request 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

34007 
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The Bankruptcy Act, in chapter 13, provides for wage earners’ plans, 
Wage earners’ plans offer a method by which, without resorting to 
bankruptcy proceedings in the usual sense, a wage earner may meet 
the claims of creditors. Under wage earners’ plans, the debtor does 
not escape his obligations, but rather seeks sufficient time and a sys- 
tematic method of meeting his obligations. 

The Committee on Bankruptcy y Procedures and Administration of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States has for some time sought 
to encourage the greater utilization of wage earners’ plans, in appro- 
priate cases, in place of straight bankruptcy proceedings. 


We think there can be no doubt—— 


the Committee on Bankruptcy Procedures and Administration com. 
mented in a report which was approved by the Judicial Conference 
at its March 1958 session— 


that a procedure by which a debtor who is financially in- 
volved and unable to meet his debts as they mature, over a 
period of time, works out of his involvement and pays his 
debts in full is good for his creditors and good for him. 


To utilize a wage earners’ plan, the debtor, under the definition of a 
wage earner in the present law, must be an individual— 


who works for wages, salary, or hire at a rate of compensa- 
tion which, When added to his other income, does not exceed 
$5,000 per year. 


The proposed legislation would remove this dollar limitation on 
the availability to debtors of wage earners’ plans by amending this 
definition of wage earner to be an individual “whose prine ipal in- 
come is derived from wages, salary or commission. 

The present law provides also for commissions to the trustee of 5 
percent to be computed upon and payable out of the payments actually 
made by or for a debtor under the plan. ‘The proposed legislation 
would amend this to be “not more than” 5 percent, in order to allow 
some flexibility in the commissions to be awarded to the trustee in 
such proceedings, with the view that where a trustee is handling a 
number of such proceedings the charges to the debtor might be reduced 
below 5 percent. 

The proposed legislation provides that these two changes shall 
apply to all such proceedings which are initiated subsequent to the 
enactment of the legislation. 

The committee believes that the proposed legslation is meritorious 
and recommends it favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report are (1) excerpts from 4 
statement by Senator Everett M. Dirksen on introducing 8, 3775, an 
identical bill in the 85th Congress, from the Congressional Ree ord, 
May 8, 1958, (2) a statement by Senator Everett M. Dirksen on intro- 
ducing S. 303, an identical bill in the 86th Congress, from the Con- 
gressional Record, January a 1959, and (3) a letter from the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts in regard to S. 303, an identical 
bill in the 86th Congress. 
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I 


Excerpts From Srarement py Senator Everett M. Dirksen on 
Intropuctne S. 3775, AN IpenticaL Bu rm THE 85ruH Con- 
cress, From THE ConcresstonaL Recorp, May 8, 1958 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER XIII OF BANKRUPTCY ACT, RELATING 
TO WAGE EARNERS’ PLANS 


Mr. Dirksen. Mr. President, for some time I have carried on corre- 
spondence with members of the bar and the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts in connection with what are deemed to be desirable 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Act, which relate to wage earners’ 

lans. : 

. An extended report was made by the committee of the Judicial Con- 
ference and by the Conference itself, and transmitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

A bill has been developed. Today I introduce the bill, and in con- 
nection therewith I submit the report of the Committee on Bankruptcy 
Administration for printing in the Record as part of my remarks. 

The Presipent pro tempore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, the report will be printed in 
the Record. 

The bill (S. 3775) to amend Chapter XIII: Wage Earners’ Plans, 
of the Bankruptcy Act, introduced by Mr. Dirksen, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The report presented by Mr. Dirksen is as follows: 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN BANKRUPTCY PROCEDURES AND ADMINISTRATION 


“(Excerpt from the report of the Committee on Bankruptcy Adminis- 
tration, dated February 24, 1958, which was approved by the Judi- 
cial Conference at its March 1958 session ) 


“The tremendous upsurge in the volume of bankruptcy cases has 
made simplification and improvement of bankruptcy procedures and 
improvement in bankruptcy administration imperative. The bank- 
ruptcy division and your committee are engaged in studies in certain 
areas with a purpose to attain those objectives. 


* * * * * ~ * 


“Your committee is of the opinion that means should be devised to 
bring about a greater utilization of Chapter XIII: Wage Earners’ 
Plans in appropriate cases. This means the enlightening of referees, 
credit organizations, lawyers and perhaps judges, with respect to the 
beneficient results that can be obtained by the use of chapter XIII in 
appropriate cases, 

“We think there can be no doubt that a procedure by which a debtor 
who is financially involved and unable to meet his debts as they mature, 
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over a period of time, works out of his involvement and pays his debts 
in full is good for his creditors and good for him. It certainly will be 
a source of satisfaction to the debtor and no doubt an enhancement of 
his moral fiber and character if such payment can be effected. 

“Chapter XIII is being utilized in many areas and such areas are 
increasing. Where used it is working well and is receiving the ap. 
probation of debtors, credit men and lawyers. Much further utiliza. 
tion of chapter XIII procedures would follow, we think, if it were 
made the subject of consideration at judicial conferences where expe- 
rienced and successful referees in chapter XIII proceedings could be 
invited to speak and referees and representatives of credit associations 
could be invited to attend. At such a session of a conference the law- 
yers present could be urged to make the matter of utilization of chap. 
ter XIII a matter for study and consideration by their State and local 
bar associations to the end that the bar shall become advised with re- 
spect to the use of chapter XIII in appropriate cases. 

“We think also that referees should be directed by the district judges 
to give consideration at the first meeting of creditors as to whether 
the case is an appropriate one for a chapter XIII proceeding and if so, 
to urge consideration thereof by the debtor and his lawyer if he is 
represented by counsel. We ask leave to have the Administrative Of. 
fice distribute that portion of our report appearing under the heading 
‘Improvements in Bankruptcy Procedures and Administration’ to dis- 
trict judges, clerks of court, and referees with a request that they give 
your committee the benefit of their views and suggestions with respect 
to such improvements. 


“Section 606(8) of the Bankruptcy Act now defines a wage earner 
as follows: 

“*(8) “Wage earner” shall mean an individual who works for 
wages, salary, or hire at a rate of compensation which, when added 
to his other income, does not exceed $5,000 per year.’ 

“In order to make more debtors eligible to file chapter XIII peti- 
tions, the committee recommends that section 606(8) be amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(8) “Wage earner” shall mean an individual whose principal in- 
come is derived from wages, salary, or commissions.’ 

“Section 659(3) now fixes the commissions of the trustee in chap- 
ter XIIT cases at 5 percent upon the amount of payments actually 
made by or for the debtor. In order to permit the referee to reduce 
the charge where a trustee is handling a large number of chapter 
XIII cases and thus reduce the cost to the debtor, the committee ree- 
ommends that section 659(3) be amended to read as follows: 

“*(3) An additional fee for the referees’ salary fund, to be gradu- 
ated and charged in the manner outlined in paragraph (2) of subdivi- 
sion c of section 40 of this act, and to be computed upon the amount 
of the payments actually made by or for a debtor under the plan; and 
commissions to the trustee of [not more than] 5 percent to be computed 
upon and payable out of the payments actually made by or for a debtor 
under the plan’ (the words in brackets constitute the amendment).” 
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II 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Everett M. Dirksen on INTRODUCING 
S. 303, an Ipentican Bru rn THe 86TH Coneress, From tHe Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, J ANuARY 14, 1959 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT, RELATING TO WAGE EARNERS’ 
PLANS 


Mr. Dirksen. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill to amend Chapter XIII: Wage Earners’ Plan, of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The purpose of the bill is to eliminate the monetary 
limitation on the availability to debtors of chapter XIII of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. The bill also provides flexibility. in commissions to be 
awarded to trustees in these proceedings. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States, upon the recommend- 
ation of its Bankruptcy Committee, in March 1958 approved the 
proposals. The Conference, at its meeting in September 1958, re- 
affirmed its approval of the proposal, and the bill is being introduced 
at the suggestion of the Administrative Office of the U. Ss. Courts. 

The Presipent pro tempore. The bill will be received and approp- 
riately referred. 

The bill (S. 303) to amend Chap. XITI: Wage Earners’ Plans, 
of the Bankruptcy Act, introduced by Mr. Dirksen, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





III 


Lerrer From tHe ADMINISTRATIVE OFrFrice oF THE U.S. Courts Iv 
Recarp to S. 303, an IpenticaL But In THE 86TH CoNGREsS 


ADMINISTRATIVE Orrice or THE U.S. Courts, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1959. 
Hon. James Q. Eastianp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Eastianp: This is in reply to your letter of Febru- 
ary 4, 1959, inquiring about the bill, S. 303, which is pending before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. The bill would amend sec- 
tions 606(8) and 659(3) of Chapter XIII: Wage Earners’ Plans, of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1006(8) and 1059(3) ). 

Section 606(8) now limits the use of chapter XIII to wage earners 
whose total income does not exceed $5,000 a year. The bill would 
remove this limitation. It is believed that the wage earner plan 
should be available equally to all whose principal income is derived 
from salaries, wages, or commissions. 

The proposed amendment of section 606(8) reads as follows: 

“(8) ‘wage earner’ shall mean an individual whose principal income 
isderived from wages, salary or commissions.’ 
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Section 2 of the bill amends section 659(3) so as to fix the commis- 
sions of the trustee in chapter XIII cases at “not more than” 5 per- 
cent upon the payments made on behalf of the debtor instead of the 
straight 5 percent now authorized. This would permit the court to 
adjust downward the allowances to the chapter XIII trustee where a 
large volume of such cases is handled. 

The proposed amendment of section 659(3) reads as follows: 

“(3) an additional fee for the referees’ salary fund, to be graduated 
and charged in the manner outlined in paragraph (2) of subdivision 
c of section 40 of this Act, and to be computed upon the amount of 
the payments actually made by or for a debtor under the plan; and 
commissions to the trustee of not more than 5 per centum to be com- 
puted upon and payable out of the payments actually made by or for a 
debtor under the plan ;” 

Section 3 makes the above amendments applicable to cases filed 
subsequent to the enactment of the bill. 

S. 303 is identical to the bills S. 3775 and H.R. 12115 of the 85th 
Congress. H.R. 12115 passed the House of Representatives on August 
18, 1958. 

The amendments embodied in S. 303 were recommended by the 
Committee on Bankruptcy Administration of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States and were approved by the Conference at its 
March 1958 meeting, with the recommendation that they be enacted 
into law (conference report, March 1958, p. 22). The Conference 
at its September 1958 meeting reaffirmed its approval of the proposals, 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren Otney III, Director. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman) : 


Section 606(8) oF THE Banxruprey Act 
11 U.S.C. 1006(8) 


(8) “wage earner” shall mean an individual [who works for wages, 
salary, or hire at a rate of compensation which, when added to his 
other income, does not exceed $5,000 per year.] whose principal in- 
come is derived from wages, salary or commission. 


Section 659(3) oF THE Bankruprcy Act 
11 U.S.C. 1059(3) 


(3) an additional fee for the referees’ salary fund, to be graduated 
and charged in the manner outlined in paragraph (2) of subdivision 
ce of section 40 of this Act, and to be computed upon the amount of 
the payments actually made by or for a debtor under the plan; and 
commissions to the trustees of not more than 5 per centum of to be com- 
puted upon and payable out of the payments actually made by or for 
a debtor under the plan; O 
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CERTAIN CASES IN WHICH THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
HAS SUSPENDED DEPORTATION 





ApRIL 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Eastianp, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. Con. Res. 21] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which were referred certain 
eases in which the Attorney General has suspended deportation for 
more than 6 months, having considered the same, reports favorably 
on certain of said cases and recommends that Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 21 with reference to certain of said cases be agreed to. 


PURPOSE OF THE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


The purpose of the concurrent resolution is to record congressional 
approval in accordance with Public Law 863 of the SOth Congress of 
suspension of deportation in certain cases in which the Attorney 
General has suspended deportation for more than 6 months. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


Since 1940 and prior to July 1, 1948, the law provided in substance 
that the Attorney General may suspend deportation of certain aliens 
if he finds that such deportation would result in serious economic 
detriment to a citizen of the United States or legally resident alien who 
is the spouse, parent. or minor child of such deportable aliens. Under 
the then existing law such suspension of deportation was subject to 
review by the Congress; but if within a designated period of time the 
Congress did not pass a concurrent resolution stating in substance 

34009 








2 SUSPEND DEPORTATION IN CERTAIN CASES 


that the Congress does not favor the suspension of deportation, the 
suspension was final, and the status of the alien involved was adjusted 
to that of a permanent resident. 

Public Law 863 of the 80th Congress (approved July 1, 1948) en- 
larged the classes of deportable aliens who were eligible for suspen- 
sion of deportation by adding to the group of aliens eligible for sus- 
pension (@) certain aliens theretofore ineligible by reason of race, and 
(6) aliens who have resided continuously in the United States for 7 
years or more and were residing in the United States on the effective 
date of the act. The procedure prescribed by the applicable law re- 
quires affirmative congressional approval in each case before the sus- 
pension of deportation becomes final and the status of the alien can 
be adjusted to that of a permanent resident. 

Between January 15 and August 15, 1958, there were referred to 
the Congress a total of 75 cases. Of these cases, 71 have been ap- 
proved and are included in the concurrent resolution; 1 case was ad- 
vanced to a prior concurrent resolution; 1 case has been held for fur- 
ther consideration; and 2 cases have been withdrawn by the Attorney 
General. 

In each case which is recommended for approval, a careful check 
has been made to determine whether or not the alien (a) has met the 
requirements of the law, (6) is of good moral character, and (c) is 
possessed of strong equities which would warrant the granting of 
suspension of deportation. 

The committee, after consideration of all the facts in each case 
referred to in the concurrent resolution, is of the opinion that the 
concurrent resolution should be agreed to. 


O 
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POLLUTION CONTROL LAW 


Aprit 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


{To accompany §. 441] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 441) to extend the duration of the Federal air pollution control 
law, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments, and recommend that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out “for each fiscal year such sum 
as may be necessary”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘for each of the four 
fiscal years during the period beginning July 1, 1960, and ending 
June 30, 1964, not to exceed $7,500,000”’. 

Page 2, lines 3 through 6, strike out “, and shall be allotted by the 
Surgeon General in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’ and in lieu thereof 
insert “‘by the Surgeon General”’. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 441, as amended, is to extend the time limitation 
of the present 5-vear Air Pollution Control Act for a period of 4 years, 
and increase the authorization for annual appropriation from $5 mil- 
lion to $7.5 million; provide for inclusion of surveys and studies in 
the program for which grants-in-aid and contracts are now authorized, 
in addition to present authorized contracts for research, training, and 
demonstration projects; delete the requirement that funds appro- 
priated for grants-in-aid and contracts be allotted by the Surgeon 
General; and declares the intent of Congress that any Federal agency 
shall cooperate with the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and any State, interstate, or local agency in preventing or con- 
trolling air pollution from installations or property under their 
jurisdiction. 

34006 








2 EXTENDING THE FEDERAL AIR POLLUTION CONTROL LAW 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Public Law 159, 84th Congress, approved July 14, 1955, authorized 
a program for research and technical assistance to obtain data and 
to devise and develop methods for control and abatement of air 
pollution, by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. The act recognizes 
the primary responsibilities and rights of the States, local governments 
and other public agencies in controlling air pollution, but provides 
Federal grants-in-aid to those agencies concered with air pollution 
and control, to assist them in the formulation and execution of their 
air pollution abatement research programs. 

Under the provisions of the act, the Surgeon General is authorized 
to prepare or recommend research programs, and to encourage co- 
operative activities, collect and disseminate information, conduct and 
support research, and to make available to all agencies the results of 
surveys, studies, investigations, research, and experiments relating to 
air pollution and abatement. Reports of such studies as considered 
desirable may be published from time to time by the Surgeon General, 
together with appropriate recommendations. 

The act authorized an appropriation of $5 million annually for each 
of the fiscal years 1956 through 1960, to make Federal grants-in-aid 
to State and local government air pollution control agencies, and 
other public and private agencies and institutions, and to individuals, 
for research, training, and demonstration projects; and to enter into 
contracts with such agencies for conducting those features. Sums 
appropriated remain available until expended, and are allotted by the 
Surgeon General in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under this authorized program, approximately $200,000 was ex- 
pended in 1955; $1.7 million during fiscal year 1956; $2.7 million for 
1957; $4.0 million for each of 1958 and 1959; and the budget for 
fiscal vear 1960 includes $4,212,000. 

Public Law 159 will expire on June 30, 1960, unless extended. The 
act has been very beneficial for conducting studies and research in 
the field of air pollution control. Considerable progress has been 
made in the several elements of the program. Much valuable data 
have been assembled and distributed, yet there are many questions 
still unanswered and a large amount of work remains to be done. 

The Federal effort has contributed materially to difficult problems 
of sampling, identifying, and measuring airborne contaminants, such 
as the improvement of the methods of analyzing gaseous contami- 
nants, present in the atmosphere of virtually every city. 

Appraisal has been made of some important modern sources of 
urban air pollution such as oil refineries, automobile exhausts, and 
combustion processes, which are inevitable results of our increasing 
mechanization and industrialization. 

Studies of chemical, meteorological, and physical influences and of 
atmosphere reactions are making available new knowledge that must 
ultimately be required for proper and economical procedures for 
controlling air pollution. 

Scientists have generally concurred that a major source of fumes 
which are ingredients of smog and pollution in most cities is the motor 
vehicle, and that phase of the problem is under intense study on all 
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fronts, including the automobile and petroleum industry. The 
Federal Government has increased its work in this field, and will 
continue to expedite the program for investigating the part that motor 
vehicle exhaust and combustion play in the problem of atmospheric 
contamination. 

Health studies have developed evidence as to the effect of air 
pollution on human health and well-being, creating much discomfort 
from obstruction of breathing, and causing disease ‘and even death. 

The Federal Government is not carrying this entire program alone, 
as many agencies are participating in the attack on the air pollution 
problem. In the great concern for the health of the American people, 
this very acute problem must be recognized, together with the fact 
that increased urbanization and industrialization will undoubtedly 
produce new air pollution problems in the future. 


AMENDMENTS 


S. 441, as introduced, would remove the time limitation and ceiling 
on the authorization for annual appropriation, and delete the present 
method of allotment of funds by the Surgeon General in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The committee recommends amendments to the bill which would 
provide for extending the program for 4 additional years with an 
increase in authorization for annual appropriations from $5 million 
to $7.5 million, and to delete the requirement for allotment of grants- 
in-aid funds by the Surgeon General. 

These amendments were adopted by the committee in the belief 
that a statutory limit and a cutoff date on the authorization is desir- 
able. It was felt that a periodic review of a program of this nature 
was very advantageous, rather than its extension on a permanent 
basis. It was recognized that control of appropriations would be 
exercised by the Committees on Appropriations, but it was believed 
that an increase of 50 percent in the statutory limit on the authoriza- 
tion for annual appropriation would be adequate for the 4-year period 
ahead. 

The committee realizes that these funds are not allotted on a 
formula-type basis or apportioned to the several States in any manner, 
as are many grants-in-aid funds, but are allotted to agencies and 
organiz: itions by grants, project, and contract basis, where the need 
is greatest and from which the most beneficial results will be derived. 
While this is only a technical amendment, the committee believes 
that the responsibility for allocation of these funds and direction of 
the program should remain with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


DISCUSSION 


When Public Law 159 was enacted, the committee acknowledged 
that the desired aims and objectives envisioned under the program 
could not be entirely accomplished within the authorized 5-year 
period. It felt then, as it feels now, that a periodic review of the 
program is highly desirable, and that an extension of the program for 
a 4-vear period is adequate at the present time. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in his excellent letter of comments 
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on the bill, suggests certain procedures that would improve the act, 
As the program advances on an expedited scale, other conditions may 
arise suggesting other changes, which should be studied and further 
considered prior to expiration of the act. 

Lhe committee realizes that price levels have increased since 
enactment of Public Law 159, and that further study and research 
will point to additional activities, fields, problems, and developments, 
which will require expansion and exploration. It believes that a 
statutory limit on the authorization for annual appropriation js 
desirable, and that such ceiling of $7.5 million will be sufficient to 
cover the 4-year period, and that this ceiling would not prove re- 
strictive in prosecuting the research and technical assistance program 
under the act. 

The addition of surveys and studies to the authorized grants-in-aid 
and contracts for research, training, and demonstration projects is 
merely a clarifying amendment, since it was the intention that the 
purposes authorized under the original act included surveys and studies 
and other necessary activities to support the approved research, 
training, and demonstration projects. 

The committee sees no partic ular objection to the provis ions of the 
last sentence of section 5 of the existing law, but recommends deletion 
of the Surgeon General from the chain of allotment, procedure, leaving 
the allocation of funds to an officer of Cabinet rank. The Secretary 
has the responsibility for prescribing the regulations under which 
sums appropriated for grants-in-aid and contracts are allotted, and 
under this responsibility can delegate certain authority. The com- 
mittee believes that such funds will be allotted in the manner that 
will produce the most beneficial results, consistent with air pollution 
and control problems of various areas, local and interstate, and popu- 
lation and industrial growth, including future forecasts of such growth 
and concentration that might produce new problems. 

The intent of Congress declared in the provisions relating to the 
cooperation of any Federal department or agency in preventing or 
controlling air pollution from any installation or property under its 
jurisdiction enacts into law present policy established by Executive 
order. 

The committee is cognizant of the fact that the authorized program 
is primarily for research and assistance on a cooperative basis, with the 
Federal Government as one partner in the vast undertaking. No 
construction is involved, other than that of demonstration projects or 
pilot plants. When proper methods of constructing measures for 
eliminating or alleviating air pollution are determined, or laws or 
ordinances are found advisable, their adoption will be the responsi- 
bility of local governmental entities. 

With the large increase in numbers of motor vehicles, particularly 
in and adjacent to our urban areas, the committee is very much in 
favor of increasing the technical aspects of the automotive studies. 

The Federal Government is vitally interested in removing a menace 
which is estimated to cause $3 billion damage annually to our Nation, 
and which constitutes an environmental health hazard to large seg- 
ments of our population. The committee heartily approves this 
measure for increasing the basic knowledge of, and developing and 
improving the techniques for, abating and controlling air pollution, 
and recommends enactment of S. 441. 
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The comments of the Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the General Services Administration on 
S. 441 are as follows: 


EXxeEcuTivE OFFicE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupGeEt, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAveEz, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Caarrman: This is in reply to your request of 
January 20, 1959, for the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 441, 
a bill to extend the duration of the Federal air pollution control law, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill would extend indefinitely the present 5-year Air Pollution 
Abatement Act and would remove the $5 million authorization for 
appropriations in favor of an authorization for the appropriation of 
“such sums as may be necessary.” It would declare the intent of 
Congress that any Federal agency shall cooperate with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and any State, interstate, or local 
agency in preventing or controlling air pollution. Certain other 
technical and clarifying provisions are also included in the bill. 

In recognition of the need for emphasis on the problem of air 
pollution abatement the budget for 1960 provides for an expanding 
program of research and technical assistance to State and local 
government. The 1960 budget requests an appropriation of over $4 
million for these activities compared to less than $200,000 expended 
in 1955. 

While significent progress has been made in recent years in develop- 
ing and improving the techniques for controlling air pollution, there 
are many areas in which more basic knowledge of the effects of air 
pollutants on humans is needed. We believe it is appropriate that 
the air pollution control program of the Public Health Service be 
made a permanent part of that agency’s responsibilities for the sur- 
veillance and improvement of the overall environmental health. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget would have no objection to 
the enactment of S. 441, 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturr S. Hueues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTIon, AND WELFARE, 
April 7, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cnairman: This letter is in response to your request of 
January 20, 1959, for a report on S. 441, a bill to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, ‘and for other purposes. 

The bill would amend the act of July 14, 1955 (69 Stat. 322-323), 
which provides broad authority for the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
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Service for research and technical assistance relating to air pollution 
control. The proposed amendments are as follows: 

1. The removal of the time limitation on the authorization for 
annual appropriations; 

I'he removal of the $5 million ceiling on annual appropria- 
tions; 
The addition, in section 5, of “surveys and studies’”’ to the 
purposes for which grants-in-aid and contracts are authorized, 
The existing act now authorizes such grants-in-aid and contracts 

for researc h, training, and demonstration projects; 

4. The deletion of the final clause of the last sentence of sec- 
tion 5, requiring allotment by the Surgeon General of funds ap- 
propriated for grants-in-aid and contracts in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

5. The addition of a new section 8, declaring it to be the intent 
of Congress that any Federal department or agency having juris- 
diction over any building, installation, or other property shall, 
to the extent practicable ‘and consistent with the interests of the 
United States, cooperate with the Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, and appropriate State and local authorities, 
in preventing or controlling air pollution caused or contributed to 
by discharge from such property. 

At the time the present act was pending in the 84th Congress, this 
Department made clear its opinion that the objectives could not be 
entirely accomplished within the 5-year period authorized. The 
activities of the Public Health Service to date have provided useful 
information about the extent of air pollution in the United States, 
physiological and other health effects, and practical means for measur- 
ing, assessing, and controlling air pollution. Technical assistance to 
States and communities has been provided on the appraisal of air 
pollution problems and establishment of control programs. The 
Service has also conducted and supported training of technical per- 
sonnel needed to deal with these problems. Although considerable 
progress has been made, much still remains to be accomplished na- 
tionally in both research and control activities. In addition, it has 
now become increasingly clear that future population and industrial 
growth, and their concentration in urban areas, will produce new air 
pollution problems. The limitations of the atmosphere for dispersal 
of air contaminants without harmful effects are at times exceeded in 
some areas now, and the potential for such excessive pollution and con- 
sequent health hazards will undoubtedly continue to increase with 
urban growth and development. Control agencies will be required to 
give more and more attention to these problems. Continued research 
and technical assistance will be required to develop and apply the 
technical knowledge which will be increasingly needed by States and 
localities for dealing with air pollution. For these reasons, therefore, 
we believe that the program authorizations of the present act should 
be extended on a permanent basis. 

Removal of the statutory limit on the annual appropriation authori- 
zation would be highly desirable. In the air pollution program to 
date, important leads have been developed in research, particularly 
with respect to the effects of air pollutants on health. Any important 
breakthrough in this field undoubtedly will require a substantial ex- 
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pansion of activities to further its development and exploitation. 
Furthermore, we believe that an appropriation ceiling is not generally 
desirable in legislation authorizing a research and technical assistance 
program. Such a ceiling may serve as an undesirable restriction at 
times, and at other times tend to encourage requests larger than con- 
sistent with overall circumstances and fiscal policy. We believe that 
fiscal control can best be exercised through the usual annual appropria- 
tion process. 

The amendment which would add “surveys and studies” to the pur- 
poses for which grants-in-aid and contracts are authorized would make 
no substantive ‘addition to present authority. It has been our in- 
terpretation that such surveys and studies are included within the 
authorization in the present act for grants-in-aid and contracts in sup- 
port of “research, training, and demonstration projects.” However, 
in order to make this point entirely clear, we believe this proposed 
amendment would be desirable. 

The proposed deletion of the provision in the current act requiring 
the allotment by the Surgeon General of sums for grants and contracts 
is a technical amendment. This requirement for allotment of grant 
and contract funds apparently remained in the 1955 act by error. 
The original bill included provisions, later deleted, which could be 
construed as authorizing formula-type general grants-in-aid funds and 
the allotment requirement would have been appropriate thereto. Such 

allotment procedures are unnecessary for project-type grants and con- 
tracts authorized by the present act. We believe, therefore, that the 
allotment requirement should be deleted. 

The provision of the bill relating to the prevention and control of 
air pollution arising from any installation or other property under the 
jurisdiction of any Federal department or agency would confirm what 
is now established Federal executive policy, as outlined in Executive 
Order 10779. We believe that the inclusion of this provision would 
strengthen that policy and make clear the intent of Congress on this 
subject. 

In addition to the amendments proposed by S. 441, we believe it 
would be desirable to provide for exercising Feder ‘al les adership in 
dealing with air pollution problems of broad significance or which are 
interstate in character. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could, we believe, make a significant contribution to such 
leadership through the development and publication of recommenda- 
tions based on the evaluation of data developed by the Department 
or presented by others, as well as a full consideration of the points 
of view of all parties having a significant interest in such problems. 
Some of these problems, although essentially local in character, man- 
ifest themselves in many communities throughout the Nation. Others 
involve pollution from sources within one State which, through the 
movement of air masses, affect communities in other States. Both 
types of problems can be expected to increase in number and extent 
with further urbanization, and the development of solutions for them 
may in many cases transcend the capabilities of local agencies, and 
even of State control authorities. 

With these considerations in view, we therefore recommend specific 
legislative authority to make investigations and hold public hearings 
in situations of the two types described above. The recommendations 
resulting from such hearings would not be binding upon the partici- 
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pants in the hearings or anyone else; the purpose of the hearings would 
be simply to develop such rec ‘ommendations as a means of foc ‘using 
public attention on and developing support for the most carefully 
considered solutions to the problems which occasioned the hearings, 

We also recommend statutory establishment of an advisory council 
or committee on air pollution problems. In addition to performing the 
usual advisory functions, such a committee or council could make a 
particularly important contribution in connection with situations 
which might call for the holding of a public hearing. 

We hope that the committee will agree with us that the above 
suggestions would make a significant improvement in the act. We 
would be glad to explain them in more detail whenever convenient 
to your committee and, if you should so desire, to provide technical 
assistance in drafting the necessary amendments to the bill. 

We would therefore recommend that the bill, modified as suggested 
above, be enacted by the Congress. 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th Congress, there is enclosed 
a statement of cost estimates and personnel requirements which would 
be entailed by enactment of S. 441. 

‘he Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee, insofar as it 
relates to S. 441, as introduced. With respect to the amendments, 
suggested above, to provide for public hearings and a statutory ad- 
visory committee, the Bureau of the Budget believes that the need 
for and desirability of such amendments require further study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Artuur S. Fiemmine, Secretary. 





GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
April 9, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Se nate. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: Reference is made to your letter of January 
20, 1959, requesting the views of the General Services Administration 
concerning S. 441, a bill to extend the duration of the Federal air 
pollution control law, and for other purposes. 

The essential purpose of this measure is indicated in its title. Its 
enactment would declare it to be the intent of the Congress that any 
Federal department or agency having jurisdiction over any building, 
installation, or other property shall, to the extent practicable and 
consistent with the interests of the United States and within any avail- 
able appropriations, cooperate with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and with any interstate agency or any State or local 
government air pollution control agency in preventing or controlling 
the pollution of the air in any area insofar as the discharge of any 
matter from or by such property may cause or contribute to pollution 
of the air in such area. 

GSA is in accord with the objectives of the underlying legislation 
and favors its extension and amendment as contemplated in 5S. 441. 

We are not in position at this time to estimate the increase, if any, 
in the fiscal requirements of GSA which would result from the enact- 
ment of section 2 of the bill. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLogte, Administrator. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule X XIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Public Law 159—84th Congress 
Chapter 360—1st Session 
S. 928 
AN ACT 


To provide research and technical assistance relating to air pollution control. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in recognition 
of the dangers to the public health and welfare, injury to agricultural 
crops and livestock, damage to and deterioration of property, and 
hazards to air and ground transportation, from air pollution, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to preserve and protect 
the primary responsibilities and rights of the States and local govern- 
ments in controlling air pollution, to support and aid technical research 
to devise and develop methods of abating such pollution, and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial aid to State and local 
government air pollution control agencies and other public or private 
agencies and institutions in the formulation and execution of their 
air pollution abatement research programs. To this end, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service (under the supervision and direction of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare), shall have the 
authority relating to air pollution control vested in them respectively 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Surgeon General is authorized, after careful inves- 
tigation and in cooperation with other Federal agencies, with State 
and local government air pollution control agencies, with other public 
and private agencies and institutions, and with the industries involved, 
to prepare or recommend research programs for devising and develop- 
ing methods for eliminating or reducing air pollution. For the pur- 
pose of this subsection the Surgeon General is authorized to make 
Joint investigations with any such agencies or institutions. 

(b) The Surgeon General may (1) encourage cooperative activities 
by State and local governments for the prevention and abatement of 
air pollution; (2) collect and disseminate information relating to air 
pollution and the prevention and abatement thereof; (3) conduct in 
the Public Health Service, and support and aid the conduct by State 
and local government air pollution control agencies, and other public 
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and private agencies and institutions of, technical research to devise 
and develop methods of preventing and abating air pollution; and (4) 
make available to State and local government air pollution control 
agencies, other public and private agencies and institutions, and 
industries, the results of surveys, studies, investigations, research, and 
experiments relating to air pollution and the prevention and abatement 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Surgeon General may, upon request of any State or local 
government air pollution control agency, conduct investigations and 
research and make surveys concerning any specific problem of air 
pollution confronting such State or local government air pollution 
control agency with a view to recommending a solution of such 
problem. 

Sec. 4. The Surgeon General shall prepare and publish from time to 
time reports of such surveys, studies, investigations, research, and 
experiments made under the authority ‘of this Act as he may consider 
desirable, together with appropriate recommendations with regard to 
the control of air pollution. 

Sec. 5. [(a)] There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Cfor each of the five 
fiscal years during the period beginning July 1, 1955, and ending June 

30, 1960, not to exceed $5,000,000] for each of the four fise al years 
during the period beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 1964, 
not to exceed $7,500,000 to enable it to carry out its functions under 
this Act and, in furtherance of the policy declared in the first section 
of this Act, to (1) make grants-in-aid to State and local government 
air pollution st te agencies, and other public and private agencies 
and institutions, and to individuals, for surveys and studies and for 
research, training, and demonstration projects, and (2) enter into 
contracts with public and private agencies and institutions and 
individuals for surveys and studies and for research, training, and 
demonstration projects. Such grants-in-aid and contracts may be 
made without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes. Sums appropriated for such grants-in-aid and contracts 
shall remain available until expended, and shall be allotted [by the 
Surgeon General] in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Sec. 6. When used in this Act— 

(a) The term ‘State air pollution control agency” means the State 
health authority, except that in the case of any State in which there 
is a single State agency other than the State health authority charged 
with responsibility for enforcing State laws relating to the abatement 
of air pollution, it means such other State agency; 

(b) The term “local government air pollution control agency” 
means a city, county, or other local government health authority, 
except that in the case of any city, county, or other local government 
in which there is a single agency other than the health authority 
charged with responsibility for enforcing ordinances or laws relating 
to the abatement of air pollution, if means such other agency; and 

(c) The term “State” means a State or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Act shall limit the authority of 
any department or agency of the United States to conduct or make 
grants-in-aid or contracts for research and experiments relating to 
air pollution under the authority of any other law. 
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Src. 8. It is hereby declared to be the intent of the Congress that any 
Federal department or agency having jurisdiction over any building, 
installation, or other property shall, to the extent practicable and consistent 
with the interests of the United States and within any available ap- 
ropriations, cooperate with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Velfare, and within any interstate agency or any Slate or local govern- 
ment air pollution control agency in preventing or controlling the pollu- 
tion of the air in any area insofar as the discharge of any matter from 
or by such property may cause or contribute to pollution of the air in such 


area. 
O 
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86TH CONGRESS t SENATE Report 
1st Session No. 183 





DESIGNATING DICKINSON RESERVOIR ON HEART RIVER, 
N. DAK., AS “EDWARD ARTHUR PATTERSON LAKE” 





Apri 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S.J. Res. 16] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 16) to designate the lake to be formed by the 
waters impounded by the Dickinson Dam in the State of North 
Dakota as ‘Edward Arthur Patterson Lake,” having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the joint resolution do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 16 is to designate the 
reservoir formed by Dickinson Dam on the Heart River, N. Dak., as 
Edward Arthur Patterson Lake, and any law, regulation, map, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United States in which such dam 
is designated or referred to under any other name or designation shall 
be held to refer to such reservoir as the Edward Arthur Patterson Lake. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Dickinson Dam is located on the Heart River about 2 miles 
southwest of Dickinson, Stark County, N. Dak. The dam was com- 
pleted in 1950 by the Bureau of Reclamation, for irrigation, flood 
control, and water supply purposes. The dam is 62 feet high, about 
2,300 feet long, and the reservoir formed has a capacity of 16,500 
acre-feet. 

Senate Joint Resolution 16 would designate the reservoir formed by 
the Dickinson Dam as the Edward Arthur Patterson Lake, in honor 
of Edward Arthur Patterson, now deceased, a former resident of 
Dickinson, a pioneer and civic-minded citizen, who spent considerable 
time and effort in promoting and furthering the Dickinson Dam and 
in obtaining its authorization. 
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During the drought years of the 1930’s Mr. Patterson conceived the 
idea of locating a source of water supply for the municipality of 
Dickinson, and made a personal survey and investigation of the site 
later selected by the Bureau of Reclamation for the Dickinson Dam, 

After completion of the project Mr. Patterson was instrumental in 
the development of park and recreational areas in and around the 
reservoir for the young people of the area, and for any improvements 
that would make Dickinson a more desirable place to live. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee believes it fitting and proper to name this lake after 
an outstanding former citizen of Dickinson, who sacrificed much time 
and effort in the fulfillment of his dream, which is now a reality and 
providing many benefits to the residents of the area. 

The committee has been advised that this proposed legislation has 
been heartily endorsed by the citizens of the area, civic groups, and 
received a resolution from the Board of City Commissioners of the 
City of Dickinson urging the adoption of this legislation. 

The committee believes it advisable to adopt the full name of 
Edward Arthur Patterson as the name for this reservoir, in order that 
there be no question as to the specific person for whom the reservoir 
is named, and that the lake itself bear the full name, rather than just 
the park and recreational areas, as Mr. Patterson was instrumental in 
forwarding the development of the entire project. 

A similar joint resolution was reported by the Committee on Public 
Works during the 85th Congress, and passed the Senate on August 
23, 1958. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army commenting on this resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
February 25, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Reference is made to your request for the 
views of the Department of the Army with respect to Senate Joint 
Resolution 16, 86th Congress, a resolution to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the Dickinson Dam in the State 
of North Dakota as Edward Arthur Patterson Lake. 

The Dickinson Dam is a Bureau of Reclamation project. Accord- 
ingly, the resolution does not pertain to a project under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Department. However, the Department of the Army is 
not aware of any reason to object to enactment of the resolution. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiser M. Brvcker, 
Secretary of the Army. 


O 
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86TH CONGRESS t SENATE | REporT 


1st Session No. 184 





BARDWELL RESERVOIR ON WAXAHACHIE CREEK 
(TRINITY RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES), TEX. 


Aprit 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8S. 601] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 601) to authorize and provide for ‘the construction of the Bardwell 
Reservoir, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with- 
out amendment and recommend that the bill do pass, 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize modification of the existing 
comprehensive plan of improvement for the Trinity River and 
tributaries, Texas, to provide for construction and operation of the 
Bardwell Reservoir on Waxahachie Creek, in the Trinity River Basin, 
for flood control and other purposes, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 424, 
85th Congress, at an estimated total cost of $6,992,000. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


Location.—Waxahachie Creek is located in the central part of the 
Trinity River Basin in northeast Texas, and is a tributary of Chambers 
Creek which flows into Richland Creek, an important tributary of the 
Trinity River. The total watershed area of Richland Creek is 1,990 
square miles, of which 1,072 square miles are drained by Chambers 
Creek. Waxahachie Creek drains 182 square miles of the Chambers 
Creek watershed. 

Report authorized by resolutions of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives dated March 31, 1944, and 
February 28, 1945. The interim report on W axahachie Creek has 
been completed and is published as House Document No. 424, 85th 
Congress. 


84006 
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Existing project—There are no Federal projects authorized for con- 
struction on Waxahachie Creek. 

Plan of recommended improvement.—Construction of the Bardwell 
Reservoir at mile 6 on Waxahachie Creek for flood control and water 
conservation, with a total storage capacity of 117,800 acre-feet, of 
which 8,700 acre-feet would be for sedimentation, 29,500 acre-feet for 
water conservation, and 79,600 acre-feet for flood control. The reser- 
voir would control the runoff from 171 square miles of the drainage 
area. 

Estimated cost (1956 price levels) 


renee ow eee a Seek eee atcccaddvaesds Sh: 1 
rR OO So i es SEs occ Gale Bees ee eae 1, 888, 000 
PE TE NG. ne ree ee Ss A en ae 6, 992, 000 


Cost of operation, maintenance, and replacement, $40,000 annually. 


Local cooperation—Provided that, prior to construction, local 
interests give assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that they will obtain all the necessary water rights and contribute the 
part of the total cost of the project and the annual cost of operation, 
maintenance, and replacements allocated to water conservation, 
presently estimated at 27 percent, which amounts to $1,888,000 and 
$11,000, respectively. 


Project economics 


Pe nn i oo ee HE Ree eee dda waa ekeewae $290, 500 
Annual benefits: 

Prevention OF 1000 GCMBOROE oo. ccc atinwiecdiaceceneuwesrenn 236, 750 

IRC I i ith Ea Se Etisal cera ac pes Shad 82, 000 

Ont. ON Sos oes a eb ek ccc tctcaceee rent euweeeeeee 318, 750 

SER CONE COG oo et oc bos BS acti de bed <teenesaneeduen=tmnneen 1.10 


Benefits —Waxahachie Creek watershed is entirely within Ellis 
County which had a population of 45,645 in 1950. The pincipal 
cities and their 1950 populations are Waxahachie, 11,204, and Ennis, 
7,815. The area is predominately agricultural, with manufacturing 
activities in the vicinities of those cities including cottonseed, wood, 
and paper products; candy; beverages; and flour. The Waxahachie 
Creek watershed is subject to severe intense storms occurring almost 
any time of year, the maximum of which occurred in December 1913. 
The flood-plain areas along Richland, Chambers, and Waxahachie 
Creeks contain 43,120 acres, with large areas downstream along the 
Trinity River. Flood damages are also suffered by transportation and 
utility facilities. The average annual damages are estimated at 
$465,300, of which $437,290 are along Waxahachie and Chambers 
Creeks and $28,010 are along Richland Creek. Flood-control benefits 
from the Bardwell Reservoir are estimated at $172,620 along Richland, 
Chambers, and Waxahachie Creeks, and $64,130 along the Trinity 
River downstream therefrom. The need for additional water supply 
is general throughout the area, but is urgent at the cities of Ennis, 
Corsicana, and Waxahachie. The Bardwell Reservoir would provide 
a dependable water supply to meet the municipal needs of the area. 
According to the 1950 census, about 2,013,000 people reside within a 
radius of 100 miles of the Bardwell Reservoir site, of which 1,015,000 
reside within a 50-mile radius. Development of the recreational 
opportunities is believed to be in the public interest. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Chief of Engineers recommends modification of the compre- 
hensive plan for improvement of the Trinity River and tributaries, 
Texas, to provide for construction of the Bardwell Reservoir at mile 6 
on Waxahachie Creek, generally in accordance with the plan of the 
district engineer and with such modifications thereof as in the discre- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, at an estimated cost 
of $6,992,000 for construction and $40,000 annually for operation, 
maintenance, and replacement; provided that, prior to construction, 
local interests give assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army that they will obtain all the necessary water rights and con- 
tribute the part of the total first cost of the project and the annual 
cost of operation, maintenance, and replacements allocated to water 
conservation, presently estimated at 27 percent, which amounts to 
$1,888,000 and $11,000, respectively. With local interests assuming 
these costs, the cost to the United States for construction and annual 
maintenance of the recommended plan of improvement is presently 
estimated at $5,104,000 and $29,000, respectively. 

The Chief of Engineers further recommended that local interests 
be permitted to contribute their share of the construction cost (1) ina 
lump sum prior to initiation of construction; (2) in annual amounts 
during the period of construction, proportional to the annual Federal 
appropriations for construction; or (3) in equal annual payments, 
including interest during construction and interest on the unpaid 
balance, within the economic life of the project but in no event to 
exceed 50 years from the date on which the project is first available 
for storage of water for any purpose; and that local interests be per- 
mitted to contribute their share of the annual cost of operation, 
maintenance, and replacements, (@) on an annual basis as these costs 
are incurred, or (6) in one lump sum on a present-worth basis. 

The principal water problems in the Waxahachie Creek watershed 
are the control of floods and the conservation of surface runoff for all 
beneficial uses. Periods of excess rainfall occur at rather frequent 
intervals, causing major floods, and periods of protracted drought also 
occur, causing serious surface-water shortages, particularly for munici- 
pal uses, with special urgency at the city of Ennis, Corsicana, and 
Waxahachie. Levees and floodway improvements constructed by 
local interests have proven generally inadequate for the control of 
floods. The city of Waxahachie is currently constructing a water- 
supply reservoir on South Prong Creek, near that city. The city of 
Corsicana has requested reservation of conservation storage space for 
its use in the authorized Navarro Mills Reservoir on Richland Creek. 
The city of Fort Worth, located about 55 miles northwest of Ennis, 
is also interested in obtaining surface water from the Richland- 
Chambers Creeks watersheds. 

The local cooperation recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
the construction of the Bardwell Reservoir consists of reimbursement 
to the Federal Government of the project costs chargeable to the 
water-supply features provided in the project. The Trinity River 
Authority of Texas, a duly authorized agency of the State of Texas, 
approved the following resolution on April 20, 1956: 


Whereas the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, is 
preparing a report for transmittal to the United States Con- 
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gress on the proposed Bardwell Reservoir on Waxahachie 
Creek, a tributary of the Trinity River, for flood control, 
water supply, and allied purposes; and 

Whereas the Trinity River Authority of Texas, an agency 
of the State of Texas created by the legislature for the pur- 
poses of developing and utilizing the water resources of the 
Trinity River and its tributaries, has been designated by the 
board of water engineers as the representative of local inter- 
ests with whom the Corps of Engineers should deal in all 
matters pertaining to said Bardwell Reservoir; and 

Whereas water is needed in the area for domestic, munici- 
pal, and industrial purposes; and 

Whereas the cities of Waxahachie, Ennis, and Corsicana 
have each, by resolution of their governing bodies, advised 
the Trinity River Authority of their desire and need to 
acquire conservation storage space in the said Bardwell Res- 
ervoir for storing water for municipal and industrial needs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Trinity River Authority hereby en- 
dorses the Bardwell Reservoir project as proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for flood control 
and conservation purposes and requests that the maximum 
amount of conservation storage possible be included in the 
reservoir, and that at the proper time the Trinity River 
Authority will enter into agreements with the Federal Gov- 
ernment under which the Trinity River Authority will 
furnish the requirements of local cooperation that may be 
required by the Congress in authorizing the said Bardwell 
Reservoir project. 


The U.S. Soil Conservation Service is planning a program of runoff 
and waterflow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on the Waxa- 
hachie Creek watershed and adjacent basins. This program, con- 
sisting of a series of small reservoirs and complete land-treatment 
methods above the Bardwell Reservoir, would possibly reduce the 
flood-control storage in such reservoir, in which event the cost of the 
modified Bardwell Reservoir would be reallocated between flood- 
control and water-conservation purposes. 

The method of cost allocation between flood control and conserva- 
tion, as to cost of construction and annual costs of operation and 
maintenance, appears reasonable. The total first cost of $6,992,000 
includes the allocation of cost for conservation storage, and would 
be the total Federal appropriation required for completion of the 
project, in the event local interests elected to repay their share of the 
construction cost in annual payments over the economic life of the 
project, presently estimated at 27 percent, or $1,888,000. If the local 
interests should decide to contribute their share in a lump sum, or in 
annual amounts during the period of construction, the Federal cost 
would be $5,104,000. These alternate methods of repayment of the 
local contribution are covered in the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers. 
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DISCUSSION 


The committee is aware that parts of Texas, including the area 
adjacent to and in the vicinity of the proposed Bardwell Reservoir, 
have experienced severe floods and serious water shortages in recent 
years. Droughts in the area have lowered the ground water table and 
reduced water supply in the local wells. Domestic requirements have 
increased to such an extent that ground water supplies for municipal 
and industrial needs are inadequate. The provision of 29,500 acre- 
feet of conservation storage in the Bardwell Reservoir w ould, i in addi- 
tion to the benefits to be derived from flood control, provide a water 
supply for nearby municipalities and prevents a recurrence of the 
existing water shor tage. 

The committee believes that the proposed Bardwell Reservoir would 
contribute materially to control of floods on stream reaches down- 
stream from the dam site, would provide a dependable water supply to 
meet municipal needs in the general area, and would be an important 
element in any cauinabaienes plan for the ultimate control and 
development of the water resources of the Trinity River Basin. 

The committee has given careful consideration to the information 
presented by a representative of the Corps of Engineers at a hearing 
on August 7, 1958, and by local interests on this project. It is cog- 
nizant of the enormous rec urring flood damages to which the area is 
subject. The need for water supply in the area is also apparent at the 
present time. As this area possesses great natural resources, it is to 
be expected that industrial expansion and continued growth of popu- 
lation will increase the water supply requirements in the future. 
The committee notes the resolution of a State agency that the require- 
ments of local cooperation for their share of the cost of the water 
supply storage in the Bardwell Reservoir will be provided at the 
proper time. 

The committee recommends enactment of this legislation. It feels 
that the Bardwell Reservoir is economically feasible, that the cities 
should not be deprived of the urgently needed water supply that 
would be available from that reservoir, and that the flood protection 
that would be provided in the local areas and downstream therefrom 
is essential for the continued development of the valley. The com- 
mittee further believes that the cash contribution by local interests of 
a portion of the actual Federal construction cost, based on water 
supply storage provided, is equitable and in conformance with the 
provisions of title III of the act approved July 3, 1958, Public Law 
500, 85th Congress (72 Stat. 319, 320). 

The committee is in accord with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers that the storage capacity as proposed for Bardwell 
Reservoir should be subject to such modification as may be found 
advisable as a result of the upstream improvements developed by 
the Soil Conservation Service, but believes that such adjustment can 
be made during the planning stage as a result of more definite infor- 
mation on the time of the construction programs. 

A similar bill was reported by the Committee on Public Works 
during the 85th Congress, which passed the Senate on August 15, 1958. 
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The comments of the Department of the Army on S. 601, and of 
the Bureau of the Budget on a similar bill and on the report of the Chief 
of Engineers are shown in the following communications: 


EXeEcuTIvVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupDGeET, 
Washington, D.U., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuairman: This is in reply to your letter of July 26, 
1958, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 4192, 
a bill authorizing the project for modification of the plan for improve- 
ment of the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas. 

The bill would modify the plan for improvement of the Trinity 
River and tributaries, Texas, to provde for the construction of the 
Bardwell Reservoir at an estimated Federal cost of $5,104,000, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers as 
contained in House Document No. 424, 85th Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget would have no objection to the enactment 
of S. 4192. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturp S. Hueues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 





Executive Orrick OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1958. 
The Honorable the Secrerary oF THE ARMY. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Assistant Secretary Short’s letter of 
March 31, 1958, submits the proposed report of the Chief of Engineers 
on Trinity River and tributaries, Texas, covering Richland, Chambers, 
and Cedar Creeks (Waxahachie Creek watershed), requested by reso- 
lutions of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Represent- 
atives, adopted March 31, 1944, and February 28, 1945. 

The Chief of Engineers recommends modification of the comprehen- 
sive plan for improvement of the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas, 
to provide for construction of the Bardwell Reservoir at mile 6 on 
Waxahachie Creek at an estimated cost of $6,992,000 for construction 
and $40,000 annually for operation, maintenance, and replacement, 
provided that, prior to construction, local interests give assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army that they will obtain all 
the necessary water rights and contribute the part of the total first 
cost of the project and the annual cost of operation, maintenance, and 
replacements allocated to water conservation, presently estimated at 
27 percent, which amounts to $1,888,000 and $11,000, respectively. 
The cost to the United States for construction and annual maintenance 
of the recommended plan of improvement is presently estimated at 
$5,104,000 and $29,000, respectively. 

I am authorized by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
advise you that there would be no objection to the submission of the 
proposed report to the Congress. No commitment, however, can be 
made at this time as to when any estimate of appropriation would be 
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submitted for construction of the project if authorized by the Con- 
gress, since this would be governed by the President’s budgetary 
objectives as determined by the then prevailing fiscal situation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cart H. Scuwartz, Jr., 
Chief, Resources and Civil Works Division. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, April 7, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAvez, ; 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr, Cuarrman: Reference is made to your request for the 
views of the Department of the Army with respect to S. 601, 86th 
Congress, a bill to authorize and provide for the construction of the 
Bardwell Reservoir. 

This bill would authorize modification of the comprehensive plan 
for improvement of the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas, to pro- 
vide for construction of the Bardwell Reservoir at mile 6 on Waxa- 
hachie Creek in accordance with the report of the Chief of Engineers 
contained in House Document No. 424 85th Congress, and subject to 
the conditions set forth therein. ‘The Chief of Engineers in that report 
recommends that local interests give assurance that they will con- 
tribute the part of the first cost and the annual cost of operation and 
maintenance allocated to water conservation, this portion being 
presently estimated at 27 percent, amounting to $1,888,000 and 
$11,000, respectively. Local interests could contribute their share of 
the construction costs either prior to or during construction or in 
annual payments within the economic life of the project, but not to 
exceed 50 years. 

The Department of the Army favors the above-mentioned bill. 

The ultimate costs to the United States are estimated to be 
$5,104,000 for construction and $29,000 annually for maintenance. 

Inasmuch as the committee has requested that the report be 
expedited, it is submitted without a determination by the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether or not it conforms to the program of the 
President. As soon as such advice is received it will be forwarded to 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiser M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 


O 
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PROVIDING FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A FIREPROOF 


ANNEX BUILDING FOR USE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


Apri 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr, Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPCRT 


[To accompany S. 219] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 219) to provide for the construction of a fireproof annex building 
for use of the Government Printing Office, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with amend- 
ments, and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows, and are indicated in the bill as 
reported by linetype and italic: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “equipment” and insert in lieu thereof “the 
mechanical equipment for the building”. 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “Plant’’, insert “in accordance with 
plans to be approved by the Architect of the Capitol,”. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the construction of an annex 
to the Government Printing Office, at the rear of the present GPO 
Building No. 3, along H Street west of North Capitol Street to the 
alley between G and H streets and south to Jackson Alley in square 624 
in the District of Columbia. 

Plans would be prepared by the Administrator of General Services 
and approved by the Public Printer, and include equipment, utilities, 
connections with the present GPO buildings, and access over or under 
present streets. The building would be constructed by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services under the Public Buildings Act of 1926, 
with authority for condemnation of land, if necessary, and authority 
for demolition and removal of any buildings or structures acquired by 
the GSA. Funds in the amount of $5,251,000 would be appropriated 
for the project. The estimated cost of the additional land is $300,000. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Public Printer submitted a report and study of this proposed 
building to the Committee on Public Works, prepared at. the direction 
ot the Joint Committee on Printing, to satisfy the urgent need to find 
ways and means to provide facilities that will be more readily available 
and economical than those now being used. 

The building proposed would be a 4-story building with basement, 
with provision for future extension to 8 stories, with air conditioning 
and fluorescent lighting on the second story only. The gross floor 
area would be 194,000 square feet. 

The building would be used largely as a warehouse and storage 
facility, for relief of crowded conditions in present buildings for storage 
of public documents and paper. The estimated annual savings would 
amount to $244,686, which would amortize the project in about 23 
years. These savings result from eliminating the rental cost of the 
presently assigned warehousing space in the warehouse at Franconia 
Va., 15 miles from the GPO. Intangible benefits would result from 
rearrangement of operating activities, improved printing service to 
the Government agencies, and better utilization of machine time that 
would result from the storing of paper stocks near the location of 
ultimate use. 

The Public Printer recommends enactment of the legislation, and 
the Comptroller General has reviewed the report and believes the 
computation of benefits reasonable, and that additional benefits not 
susceptible in monetary terms would result. 

The committee gave careful consideration to the information and 
data presented in the study made by the Government Printing Office, 
at the direction of the Joint C ommittee on Printing, of the possibility 
of expanding the GPO warehouse facilities sufficiently to take care of 
all storage needs of the Government Printing Office. The committee 
realizes the valuable services rendered by the Government Printing 
Office to the Government agencies and to the Congress, and that ade- 
quate facilities for its economical operations must be provided. 

The committee recommends an amendment to the bill that would 
clarify the word “equipment” as meaning the building equipment, 
and such is not deemed to include any equipment needed for occupancy 
or use of the building by the tenants nor for any furnishings or furni- 
ture that they may need. Another amendment recommended by the 
committee would require approval of plans for interconnections with 
the Capitol Power Plant by the Architect of the Capitol. The com- 
mittee realizes that the steam capacity of the Capitol Power Plant is 
sufficient to permit the addition of this building to the steam load of 
the plant, but believes that, since the plant is controlled by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, any interconnections with the plant should be 
made with his approval. 

A similar bill passed the Senate during the 85th Congress. That 
bill provided that funds in the amount of $5,251,000 for construction 
of the annex would be transferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion from available funds in the Government Printing Office revolving 
fund, including surplus receipts from the sale of Government publica- 
tions. Under the provisions of S. 219, funds for construction of the 
building would be obtained by direct appropriations. 
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The committee believes that the construction of the proposed fire- 
proof annex building for the Government Printing Office is amply 
justified, and that its construction will result in large savings to the 
Federal Government, and permit increased operating efficiencies of 
this highly important and valuable agency, and to take care of its in- 
creased activities. Accordingly, the committee recommends enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Comments of the Public Printer, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Administrator of General Services, and the Architect of the Capitol 
on S. 219 are as follows: 

U.S. GoverRNMENT Printine Orrice, 
. January 23, 1959. 
Senator Dennis CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public Works, 
Senate Office Building. 

DEAR SENATOR Cuavez: In reply to your request dated January 
15, 1959, to furnish the Senate Committee on Public Works with 
such suggestions as we may deem proper touching the merits of S. 
219, to provide for the construction of a fireproof annex building 
for use of the Government Printing Office and for other purposes, 
and the propriety of its passage, | am forwarding a copy of a study 
that has been made by the Government Printing Office relating to 
need for this action. 

This study of the possibility of expanding Government Printing 
Office warehouse facilities sufficiently to take care of storage needs 
of the Government Printing Office was made at the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and the report includes a review made 
by the Comptroller General of our findings on a GPO level of ware- 
house practices, necessity for storage space, and advisability of build- 
ing the warehouse adjacent to the Government Printing Office. 

I believe that the attached report will furnish your committee with 
our suggestions touching on the merits of this bill and the propriety 
of its passage. Please let us know if there is any additional informa- 
tion which we can supply to assist the committee in its consideration 
of this proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND BLATTENBERGER, 
Public Printer. 


Executive OFFricr OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Wash ington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in reply to your letter of January 
15, 1959, requesting the views of this Office with respect to S. 219, a 
bill to provide for the construction of a fireproof annex building for 
use of the Government Printing Office, and for other purposes. 

In an audit report transmitted to the Congress on January 15, 1959, 
the General Accounting Office reported that the Public Printer, in 
response to a request by the Joint Committee on Printing, conducted a 
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study to determine whether the operation of a warehouse adjacent to 
the Government Printing Office would be more economical than con. 
tinuing to lease storage space at Franconia, Va., which is about 15 
miles from the printing plant. It was indicated that the study fore. 
cast sufficient annual savings in operating expenses to warrant the 
presentation to the Congress of the subject proposed legislation to 
authorize the acquisition of land and the construction of a four-sto 
and basement annex to the main building at an estimated cost of 
$5,251,000. 

This Office would interpose no objection to the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturr S. Hucues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
February 20, 1959. 

Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CnHarrmMan: Your letter of January 15 requested the 
views of the General Services Administration on S. 219, a bill to pro- 
vide for the construction of a fireproof annex building for use of the 
Government Printing Office, and for other purposes. 

The bill would authorize the acquisition of land and the construe- 
tion of a building thereon for use of the Government Printing Office, 
all by the General Services Administration, using funds appropriated 
to the Government Printing Office for transfer to the Administrator 
of General Services. The plans for the building would be subject 
to the approval of the Public Printer. 

The General Services Administration favors the enactment of S. 219. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLortren, Administrator. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
February 2, 1949. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cnarrman: I wish to acknowledge your letter of 
January 15, 1959, referring to me for comment S. 219, a bill to provide 
for the construction of a fireproof annex building for use of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other purposes, and in reply wish to 
advise you as follows: 

The only part of the proposed legislation that affects the Architect 
of the Capitol is the language “interconnections with the Capitol 
Power Plant’ occurring on lines 8 and 9 of page 1 of the bill. The 
Capitol Power Plant, ever since it was originally completed and placed 
in operation in 1910, has been under the Architect of the Capitol, sub- 
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ject to the direction of the House Office Building Commission. Con- 
nections to the plant have been made from time to time as authorized 
by Congress. Such connections have in the past either been made by 
or with the approval of the Architect of the Capitol. 

The Government Printing Office was connected with the Capitol 
Power Plant by authority of the act of July 1, 1922 (42 Stat. 767). 
Originally, both steam and electrical energy were furnished the 
Government Printing Office from the Capitol Power Plant, but since 
1937 only steam has been furnished. The steam capacity of the 
Capitol Power Plant is sufficient to permit the addition of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office Annex to the plant’s steam load, as proposed 
in $. 219. Accordingly, this office has no objection.to offer to S. 219, 
but, in conformity with the Architect’s control over the plant, recom- 
mends that the language in the bill be changed to read: “intercon- 
nections with the Capitol Power Plant in accordance with plans to be 
approved by the Architect of the Capitol.” 

Yours very truly, 
J. Grorce SrewaRrt, 
0 Architect of the Capitol. 
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PROVIDING FOR EQUAL TREATMENT OF ALL STATE-OWNED 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
TAKING OVER OF SUCH PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES 


Apri. 13, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany §, 114] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 114) to provide for equal treatment of all State-owned hydro- 
electric power projects with respect to the taking over of such projects 
by the United States, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S, 114 is to repeal the exception contained in Public 
Law 278, 83d Congress, which continued the provision of sections 14 
and 4(b) of the Federal Power Act as applicable to any license issued 
for a hydroelectric development in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River, where other State and municipal licensees 
were exempted from certain provisions of the Federal Power Act. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Public Law 278, 83d Congress, exempts State and municipal 
licensees for hydroelectric power projects from certain provisions of 
the Federal Power Act. However, this law included an exception 
for any hydroelectric development in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River, which would continue their applicability 
to sections 14 and 4(b) of that act. 

Section 14 is the provision which establishes a formula under 
which the acquisition price can be determined in the event a licensed 
project is acquired by the United States at the end of the license 
period. 

Section 4(b) requires the preparation and filing of the statement of 
actual legitimate original cost of a project. 

84006 
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The amendment exempting the St. Lawrence project from the pro- 
visions of Public Law 278 was proposed by Congressman Saylor, of 
Pennsylvania, on the House floor, and was not considered by either 
of the Committees on Public Works. No reason was given for includ- 
ing that provision. The license for the St. Lawrence | project had not 
been issued at that time. Since that time, licenses have been issued 
to the Power Authority of the State of New York for both the St, 
Lawrence and Niagara Falls projects. 

S. 114 would repeal this exception and permit all the benefits of the 
rovisions of the Federal Power Act to apply to the license now held 
»y the New York State Power Authority for its power development in 

the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, the same 
as licenses to other States and municipalities. 

The committee believes that equal treatment should be given to all 
State-owned or municipal hydroelectric power projects, and rec om- 
mends enactment of S. 114, as Congressman Saylor appeared before 
the committee last year and advised that, since the St. Lawrence power 
project was a going concern and in being, he had no further objection 
to the deletion of the provision from the existing law, and recommended 
enactment of this legislation. 

The legislation would involve no expenditure of Federal funds. 

A similar bill was reported by the Committee on Public Works 
during the 85th Congress, which passed the Senate on August 18, 1959, 

The Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Power Commission, and the 
Departments of the Army and Interior have no objection to this legis- 
lation, as indicated in the following communications: 


Executive OFFIceE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1959, 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This will acknowledge your request for 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 114, a bill to provide for 
equal treatment of all State-owned hydroelectric power projects with 
respect to the taking over of such projects by the United States. 

Public Law 278, 83d Congress, exempts State and municipal 
licensees from certain provision of the Federal Power Act. However, 
this law included an exception which states that “the provision of 
section 14 and section 4(b) shall continue to be applicable to any 
license issued for a hydroelectric development in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River.” 

The purpose of S. 114 would be to repeal this exception and permit 
all the benefits of the provision of the Federal Power Act to apply to 
the license now held by the New York State Power Authority for its 
power development in International Rapids section of the river. 

We understand that the legislative history of Public Law 278 does 
not disclose a reason for exempting the St. Lawrence project from its 
provisions. In the absence of any known reason why the benefits of 
this law should not apply equally to the license issued to the New 
York State Power Authority, there appears to be no objection to 
enactment of S. 114. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturr S. Hueues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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Report on S. 114—86TH ConcGress sy FepERAL Power CoMMISSION 


A BILL To provide for equal treatment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of such projects by the United States 


Public Law 278, 83d Congress, approved August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 
587; 16 U.S.C. 828), exempts State and municipal licensees (1) from 
the provisions of section 14 of the Federal Power Act, which establish 
a formula under which the acquisition price can be determined in the 
event a licensed project is acquired by the United States at the end of 
the license period; (2) from the records and accounting requirements 
of sections 301 and 302 of the act; and (3) from the requirement of 
preparing and filing the statement of original cost pursuant to section 
4(b). Included in this law, however, is an exception which expressly 
states that “‘the provisions of section 14 and section 4(b) shall continue 
to be applicable to any license issued for a hydroelectric development 
in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River.”’ 

The effect of S. 114 would be to repeal this exception and thereby 
enable the Power Authority of the State of New York, as the licensee 
of the St. Lawrence project, to come within the general language of the 
law exempting all State and municipal licensees from the recapture 
and original cost provisions in sections 4(b) and 14 of the Federal 
Power Act. 

The Commission favored the basic purposes of the bill which became 
Public Law 278 and rendered technical advice and assistance to the 
Congress at various times during the formulation and enactment of 
that legislation, but was not afforded an opportunity to express any 
views with respect to the above-discussed exception which was added 
when the bill was considered by the House of Representatives. The 
legislative considerations which prompted adoption of the exception 
are not recorded, but no reason is apparent to us for distinguishing 
the St. Lawrence project from other State and municipal projects 
insofar as the exemptions afforded by Public Law 278 are concerned. 
Consequently, the Commission offers no objection to enactment of 
8. 114. 

FreperRAL Power CommIssION, 
By Jerome K. KuyKkenpatu, Chairman. 

January 30, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
April 7, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CuHatrMAN: Reference is made to your request for the 
views of the Department of the Army with respect to S. 114, 86th 
Congress, a bill to provide for equal treatment of all State-owned 
hydroelectric power projects with respect to the taking over of such 
projects by the United States. 

The act of Congress approved August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 587), pro- 
vides that all State and municipal hydroelectric projects shall be 
exempt from the so-called recapture provisions of the Federal Power 
Act and from certain accounting requirements, but specifically pro- 
vides that such provisions shall continue to apply to the St. Lawrence 
River power project, now under construction by the Power Author- 
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ity of the State of New York. ‘This bill, S. 114, would amend the 
act of August 15, 1953, by deleting the exe eption with respect to the 
St. Lawrence project in order that all State and municipal projects 
will be treated alike. 

This bill would affect a matter within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. Accordingly, the Department of the Army 
expresses no opinion as to the advisability of enactment of S. 114. 

Inasmuch as the committee has requested that the report be 
expedited, it is submitted without a determination by the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether or not it conforms to the program of the 
President. As soon as such advice is received it will be forwarded 
to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witser M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1959. 
Hon. Dennis CHAvEz, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHaAvez: This responds to your request for the 
views of this Department on S. 114, a bill to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power projects with respect to 
the taking over of such projects by the United States. 

The act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 527), among other things, ex- 
empted all States and municipalities holding licenses under the Federal 
Power Act, except for licenses issued for hydroelectric development in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, from the 
application of section 14 of the Federal Power Act specifying a formula 
for determining the amount to be paid by the United States if it de- 
cides at the end of the license period to acquire the licensed project and 
from the requirement of section 4(b) regarding the filing with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of a statement of original cost of the licensed 
project. S. 114 would amend the act of August 15, 1953, to delete 
from its provisions the exception with respect to licenses issued for 
hydroelectric development in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River so that all the benefits of the provisions of that act 
would be applicable to the license now held by the New York State 
Power Authority for its power development in that section of the river. 

The merits of the provisions of the act of August 15, 1953, in 
exempting licenses held by State and municipalities from the recapture 
and related accounting provisions of the Federal Power Act, were 
thoroughly considered when that measure was pending before the 
83d Congress. Since the Congress, after such consideration, deter- 
mined it appropriate to grant the exemption to all other State and 
municips al projects otherwise subject to the Federal Power Act, and 
in the absence of any known compelling reason why the benefits of 
the 1953 act should not be made equally applicable to any license 
issued to the New York State Power Authority for hydroelectric 
development in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, we would favor, in the interest of treating all such licenses 
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on an equal basis, the enactment of S. 114. In our opinion, the 
reasons for exempting from the provisions of sections 14 and 4(b) of 
the Federal Power Act all licenses held by States and municipalities, 
other than any to which the exception quoted in S. 114 would apply, 
are equally applicable to the latter. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDARL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule xxix of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as reported, are 
shown as follows (existing law in which no change is made is printed 
in roman; omitted matter is printed within black brackets): 


First SENTENCE IN SECTION 3 OF THE Act Approvep Aveust 15, 1953 


Section 14 of the Federal Power Act pertaining to the taking over 
by the United States of any project upon or after the expiration of a 
license, and sections 301 and 302 of said Act requiring certain records 
and accounting procedures and section 4(b) requiring the preparation 
and filing of the statement of actual legitimate original cost of a 
project, shall not be applicable to any project owned by a State or 
municipality, and such rights and requirements shall not exist under 
any license heretofore or hereafter granted to any State or munici- 
pality [, except that the provisions of section 14 and section 4(b) 
shall continue to be applicable to any license issued for a hydroelectric 
development in the International Rapids section of the Saint Lawrence 


River]. 
O 
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86TH CONGRESS SENATE REPORT 
1st Session No. 187 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 
ACT OF 1959 


Apri. 14, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 
Filed under authority of the order of the Senate of April 13, 1959 


Mr. Kennepy, from the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


together with 
MINORITY, SUPPLEMENTAL, AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


[To accompany 8. 1555] 


The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1555) to provide for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative practices of labor organiza- 
tions and employers, to prevent abuses in the administration of 
trusteeships by labor organizations, to provide standards with respect 
to the election of officers of labor organizations, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon, with amend- 
ments, and recommend that the bill do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

1. In line 22, page 3, strike out the word “employees’”’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “employers’”’. 

2. In line 12, page 7, strike out the word “receive’’ and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “‘received”’. 

3. In line 22, page 15, strike out the word “constructed”’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word ‘‘construed”’. 

4. In line 21, page 16, insert a comma after the word “‘person’’. 

5. In line 9, page 17, strike out the words “labor organization or 
by such emplover”’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “‘person”’. 

6. In line 9, page 30, insert the word “labor” after the word “subor- 
dinate’. 

7. In line 12, page 37, strike out the word “recordings” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word ‘“records’’. 
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8. In line 7, page 41, after the phrase “required by”’ strike the 
remainder of the sentence and insert in lieu thereof “its own constitu- 
tion or bylaws except as otherwise provided by this title.”’ 

9. In line 17, page 44, strike out the word “expenditures” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “expenditure’’ 

10. In line 23, page 47, strike out the word “this” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “the”. 

On page 49, strike out lines 8 through 13 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


tion to an employee but does not include the United States or 
any corporation wholly owned by the Government of the 
United States, or any State or political subdivision thereof.” 


In line 14, page 51, strike out the word ‘Railroad”’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “Railway” 

13. In lines 5 and 6 on page 59 strike ‘the unit described in the 
petition” and substitute in lieu thereof ‘‘an appropriate unit”’ 

All of the above amendments are of a technical, perfecting nature 
except No. 10. This amendment excludes unions of public employees 
who are not covered by the National Labor Relations Act or the 
Railway Labor Act from the coverage of the bill. 


Part I—PurposeE or THE BILL 


The committee reported bill is primarily designed to correct the 
abuses which have crept into labor and management and which have 
been the subject of investigation by the Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor and Management Field for the’ past several 
vears. In its first interim report the McClellan committee made 
five legislative recommendations. One of these has been implemented 
in the passage of Public Law 85-836, the Welfare and Pension Plan 
Disclosure Act of 1958. The remaining recommendations: (1) To 
regulate and control union funds; (2) to insure union democracy; (3) 
to curb activities of middlemen in labor-management disputes; ‘and 
(4) to clarify the ‘no man’s land” between State and Federal au- 
thority; were the subject of a bill, S. 3974, which passed the Senate 
last year by an 88-to-1 vote, but failed to receive the approval of the 
House of Representatives. The committee-reported bill is based on 
the legislation approved by the Senate last year and thus it too 
implements the remaining recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee. In brief, the bill, S. 1555, would accomplish the following: 

(1) Full reporting and public disclosure of union internal processes ; 

(2) Fullreporting and public discloswe of union financial operations: 

3) All information required to be reported will be made available 
to union members in a manner prescribed by the Secretary; 

Criminal penalties for failure to make such reports or for filing 
false reports; 

(5) Criminal penalties for false entries in and destruction of union 
records; 

(6) Full reporting and public disclosure of financial transactions 
and holdings, if any, by union officials which might give rise to con- 
flicts of interest, including payments received from labor relations 
consultants; 

(7) Full reporting and public disclosures by employers of expendi- 
tures for the purpose of persuading employees to exercise, not to 
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exercise, or as to the manner of exercising their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively; 

(8) Full reporting and public disclosure by employers of expendi- 
tures for the purpose of obtaining information concerning the activities 
of employees or unions in connection with a labor dispute; 

(9) Full reports by employers of any direct or indirect loans to a 
labor organization or officer or employee of a labor organization; 

(10) Criminal penalties for failing to file or falsification of reports 
required of employers and labor relations consultants; 

(11) Provides Secretary with broad investigatory power, including 
the power of subpena, to prevent violation % ‘the re porting and other 

rovisions of the bill; 

(12) Authorizes the Secretary to bring a civil injunction in a dis- 
trict court of the United States to compel compliance with the report- 
ing provisions of the act or any rules or regulations which he 
promulgates to insure compliance with these provisions; 

(13) Criminal penalties for payments by ‘‘middlemen” to union 
officials ; 

(14) Full reports by employers of any arrangement with a labor 
relations consultant or other independent contractor by which such 
person undertakes to persuade employees to exercise or not to exercise 
or regarding the exercise of their rights to organize or bargain collec- 
tively; : 

(15) Full reports by any person who has an agreement with an 
employer to persuade employ ees to exercise or not to exercise or as to 
the manner of their exercising their rights to organize and bargain 
collectively; or who supplies information to an employer concerning 
the activities of employees or labor organizations in connection with 
a labor dispute; 

(16) Prohibits persons who have been convicted of certain crimes 
from holding union office or employment within 5 years of having 
served any part of a prison term as a result of such conviction; 

(17) Prohibits unions from paying the legal fees or fines of any 
person indicted or convicted of a violation of the bill; 

(18) Full reporting and public disclosure of trusteeships imposed 
by national or international unions; 

(19) Criminal penalties for failure to file or falsification of required 
reports relating to trusteeships; 

(20) Prescribes minimum standards for establishment of trustee- 
ships and sets limits on their duration; 

(21) Authorizes Federal court proceedings to dissolve trusteeships 
when not imposed in accordance with provisions of the bill; 

(22) Empowers Federal courts to preserve the assets of a trusteed 
labor organization and limits the funds which may be transferred 
from a trusteed labor organization to the international; 

(23) Requires election of constitutional officers and members of 
executive boards of international unions at least every 5 years by 
secret ballot or by delegates elected by secret ballot; 

(24) Requires election of constitutional officers and members of 
executive boards of local unions at least every 3 years by secret ballot; 

(25) Protects freedom of opportunity to nominate candidates in 
union elections; 

(26) Protects members’ right to vote in union elections without be- 
ing subject to improper interference or reprisals; 
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(27) Insures that every candidate for union office shall be afforded 
the opportunity to distribute at his own expense literature in support 
of his candidacy to all the members of the union; 

(28) Requires that all candidates shall have the opportunity to have 
observers present at the balloting and at the counting of the ballots in 
@ union election; 

(29) Prohibits use of union funds to promote individual candidacy 
in union elections; 

(30) Procedures whereby a union officer guilty of serious misconduct 
in office may be removed by a secret ballot vote after court proceedings 
if the union’s constitution does not provide adequate machinery for 
such removal; 

(31) Provides for investigations by the Secretary of members’ 
complaints of improper procedures in union elections and court actions 
by the Secretary to set aside improperly conducted elections; 

(32) Empowers Federal courts to direct new elections to be con- 
ducted under supervision of the Secretary where it finds union election 
was improperly conducted; 

(33) Preserves members’ rights to enforce union’s constitution under 
State laws with respect to trusteeships and safeguarding fair procedures 
before an election; 

(34) A congressional declaration of policy favoring voluntary self- 
policing, through adoption and implementation of codes of ethical 
practices, by labor organizations and employers; 

(35) Establishment of an Advisory Committee on Ethical Practices 
composed of representatives of the public, labor organizations, and 
employers; 

(36) Eliminates the “‘no-man’s land”’ in labor-management relations 
by directing the National Labor Relations Board to exercise juris- 
diction directly or with the aid of State agencies in all cases within its 
competence ; 

(37) State agencies may, by agreement with the National Labor 
Relations Board, administer the Federal act in accordance with 
procedures and substantive law applicable with regard to cases pro- 
cessed by the NLRB; 

(38) Subjects shakedown picketing to criminal sanctions; 

(39) Bans demand and acceptance by unions or union representa- 
tives of payments from interstate truckers of improper unloading fees; 

(40) Permits with appropriate safeguards, prehire and 7-day union 
shop agreements in the building and construction industry; 

(41) Clarification of the propriety of employer contributions to 
joint union-management apprenticeship funds; 

(42) Restoration of voting rights to economic strikers; 

(43) Criminal penalties for embezzlement, conversion, etc., ‘of 
union funds; 

(44) Establishes a prehearing election procedure with respect to 
labor disputes in which there are no substantive issues present in 
order to speed up the handling of cases by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; 

(45) Authorizes the President to appoint an acting General Counsel 
to the National Labor Relations Board when a vacancy occurs in that 
office. 

These and other provisions of the bill not included in the foregoing 
brief summary represent a major attack on the abuses and problems 
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identified by recent investigations. No bill in the committee’s view 
can be written which will close completely the many avenues which 
the criminal can devise to carry on his nefarious activity, without 
at the same time wrecking important institutions, violating cardinal 
precepts of law, and undermining the principles upon which a free 
society is based. 

The bill is designed to prevent, discourage, and make unprofitable 
improper conduct on the part of union officials, employers, and their 
representatives by requiring reporting of arrangements, actions, and 
interests which are questionable. In some instances, the matters to 
be reported are not illegal and may not be improper. But only full 
disclosure will enable the persons whose rights aré affected, the public 
and the Government to determine whether the arrangements or 
activities are justifiable, ethical, and legal. 

In addition to comprehensive reporting the bill provides criminal 
penalties for actions which are clearly improper such as the embezzle- 
ment of union funds, tampering with or destroying union records, 
bribing employee representatives, and violation of the trusteeship or 
election provisions of the bill. 

The Subcommittee on Labor held intensive hearings on all of the 
relevant bills before it. It considered all of the proposals and sug- 
gestions made during the hearings and studied each of the bills 
pending. S. 505, on which S. 1555 is based, was modified to include 
those recommendations which strengthened the bill and increased 
its effectiveness, The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
carefully considered the bill reported by the subcommittee and made 
a number of substantial changes. 

The committee reports this bill favorably after lengthy considera- 
tion this year and on the basis of a substantial record and extensive 
debate on a similar bill in the 85th Congress. The committee recog- 
nizes that in addition to the major steps to correct labor and manage- 
ment abuses taken by this bill, further attention should be directed 
to amendments in the laws governing labor-management relations. 
To assist it in this task, the committee has appointed a distinguished 

anel of experts to advise it on appropriate modifications in existing 
aw. This advisory panel is expected to make its report later in the 
session, and it is the intention of the committee to move forward in 
the area of major revision of our labor-management law as soon as 
practicable. 


Part II—Backcrounp AND GENERAL APPROACH OF THE BILL 


A strong independent labor movement is a vital part of American 
institutions. 'The shocking abuses revealed by recent investigations 
have been confined to a few unions. The overwhelming majority 
are honestly and democratically run. In providing remedies for 
existing evils the Senate should be careful neither to undermine self- 
government within the labor movement nor to weaken unions in their 
role as the bargaining representatives of employees. 

It is plain that the trade union movement in the United States is 
facing difficult internal problems and—because of these internal 
problems—tensions with the surrounding community. The problems 
of this now large and relatively strong institution are not unlike the 
difficulties faced by other groups in American society which aspire 
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to live by the same basic principles and values within their group as 
they hold ideal for the whole « community. But equal rights, freedom 
of choice, honesty, and the highest ethical standards are built into 
changing institutions only after struggle. Trade unions have grown 
well beyond their beginnings as relatively small, closely knit associa- 
tions of workingmen where personal, fraternal relationships were 
characteristic. Like other American institutions some unions have 
become large and impersonal; they have acquired bureaucratic 
tendencies and characteristics; their members like other Americans 
have sometimes become apathetic in the exercise of their personal 
responsibility for the conduct of union affairs. In some few cases 
men who have risen to positions of power and responsibility within 
unions have abused their power and neglected their responsibilities. 
In some cases the structure and procedures necessary for trade unions 
while they were struggling for survival are ill adapted to their new 
role and to changed conditions; they are not always conducive to 
efficient, honest, and democratic practices. 

Whatever the causes, the problems are recognized by those within 
as well as those outside the union movement. The action of the 
American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations 
m recognizing the importance of adherence to traditional principles of 
ethical conduct and trade union democracy and in formulating and 
implementing codes of ethical practices to carry out these established 
principles, is a dramatic and convincing demonstration of the trade 
union movement's desire to conduct its internal affairs democratically 
and in accordance with high standards of trust. Nevertheless, effec- 
tive measures to stamp out crime and corruption and guarantee 
internal union democracy, cannot be applied to all unions without 
the coercive powers of government, nor is the present machinery of 
the federation demonstrably effective in policing specific abuses at 
the local level. 

It is also plain that there are important sections of management 
that refused to recognize that the employees have a right to form and 
join unions without interference and to enjoy freely the right to 
bargain collectively with their employer concerning their wages, 
working conditions, and other conditions of employment. The 
hearings of the McClellan committee have shown that employers 
have often cooperated with and even aided crooks and racketeers in 
the labor movement at the expense of their own employees. They 
have employed so-called middlemen to organize “no-union com- 
mittees” and engage in other activities to prevent union organization 
among their employees. They have financed community campaigns 
to defeat union organization. They have employed investigators and 
informers to report on the organizing activities of employees and 
unions. It is essential that any legislation which purports to drive 
corruption and improper activities out of labor-management relations 
contain provisions dealing effectively with these problems. 

The internal problems currently facing our labor unions are bound 
up with a substantial public interest. Under the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act, a labor organization has 
vast responsibility for economic welfare of the individual members 
whom it represents. Union members have a vital interest, therefore, 
in the policies and conduct of union affairs. To the extent that union 
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procedures are democratic they permit the individual to share in the 
formulation of union policy y. This is not to say that in order to have 

democratically responsive unions, it is necessary to have each union 
member ma ke decisions on detail as in a New England town meeting. 
What is required is the opportunity to influence policy and leadership 
by free and periodic elections. 

In ac ne on this bill the committee followed three principles: 

The committee recognized the desirability of minimum in- 
te fe rence by Government in the internal affairs of any private 
organization. Trade unions have made a commendable effort 
to correct internal abuses; hence the committee believes that only 
essential standards should be imposed by legislation. More- 
over, in establishing and enforcing statutory standards great 
care should be taken not to undermine union self-government or 
weaken unions in their role as collective-bargaining agents. 

2. Given the maintenance of minimum democratic safeguards 
and detailed essential information about the union, the individual 
members are fully competent to regulate union affairs. The 
committee strongly opposes any attempt to prescribe detailed 
procedures and standards for the conduct of union business. Such 
paternalistic regulation would weaken rather than strengthen the 
labor movement; it would cross over into the area of trade union 
licensing and destroy union independence. 

3. Remedies for the abuses should be direct. Where the law 
prescribes standards, sanctions for their violation should also be 
direct. The committee rejects the notion of applying destructive 
sanctions to a union, i.e., to a group of working men and women, 
for an offense for which the officers are responsible and over which 
the members have, at best, only indirect control. Still more 
important the legislation should provide an administrative or 
judicial remedy appropriate for each specific problem. 

The committee does not believe that the record demonstrates that 
the imposition of indirect sanctions, such as penalizing the union and 
its members for malpractices of its officers, would be effective in 
insuring compliance. Moreover, on the basis of information available 
to the committee, it is clear that the requirements of present law 
with respect to the filing of financial and other data have hampered 
the administration of the National Labor Relations Act, have dis- 
rupted labor-management relations and have been expensive to 
administer. 

The bill reported by the committee, while it carries out all the 
major recommendations of the Senate select ‘eonmaliinad: does so 
within a general philosophy of legislative restraint. The bill does 
not spell out in detail all the standards which every trade union 
should follow. It recognizes the variety of situations to which its 
provisions must apply and, especially, the inadvisability and injustice 
of compelling unions to conform to a uniform statutory rule with 
respect to unimportant details of administration. 

The test of a sound bill in this complex and relatively new legislative 
area is whether it is workable and will produce the desired results 
without destroying valued free institutions. ‘The committee believes 
that the bill now reported possesses these attributes. 
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Part III. Princrpat AR£&AsS Covered BY THE BILL, UNION FINANCIAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


Labor organizations are creations of their members; union funds 
belong to the members and should be expended only in furtherance 
of their common interest. A union treasury should not be managed 
as the private property of union officers, however well intentioned, 
but as a fund governed by fiduciary standards appropriate to this 
type of organization. The members who are the real owners of the 
money and property of the organization are entitled to a full account- 
ing of all transactions involving their property. 

rhe financial conduct of labor unions and their officers is a proper 
concern of the Federal Government. This is so because the funds 
that pass through union treasuries and for which unions and their 
officers are responsible are very large, and the uses to which these 
funds are put have a substantial impact on the Nation’s economy, 
Furthermore, if unions are to enjoy the protection of rights such as 
are guaranteed to them by the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Railway Labor Act, they ought also to be held responsible for 
abuses that have accompanied the exercise of these rights by some 
union leaders. 

Similarly, the rules governing the conduct of the union’s business, 
such as dues and assessments payable by members, membership rights, 
disciplinary procedures, election of officers, provisions governing the 
ealling of regular and special meetings—all should be known to the 
members. Without such information freely available it is impossible 
that labor organizations can be truly responsive to the members which 
they serve. 

This bill insures that full information concerning the financial and 
internal administrative regulations of labor organizations shall be in 
the first instance available to the members of such eeanenen- In 
addition, this information is to be made available to the Government, 
and through the Secretary of Labor, is open to the inspection of the 
general public. By such dise losure, and by relying on voluntary 
action be members of labor organizations, abuses can be eradicated 
effectively. 

Title I of the bill reported by tne committee requires a labor or- 
ganization which represents or seeks to represent employees in an 
industry or activity affecting commerce to file with the Secretary of 
Labor detailed information concerning its internal procedures and 
rules governing conduct of union business. The organization is 
required by this title to make this and the financial information re- 
ferred to below available to its members in a manner prescribed by 
the Secretary of Labor. The information required to be filed by 
unions under this title is similar to that required by section 9(f) 
of the National Labor Relations Act. However, in this bill, all 
unions, whether or not they wish to use the facilities of the National 
Labor Relations Board, are required to file reports. 

Section 101(b) of this title requires unions to file annual financial 
reports. In addition to a statement of assets and liabilities and a 
statement of receipts and expenditures, the report would show in de- 
tail salaries and allowances made to all officers and to each e mployee 
receiving income of more than $10,000 from labor organizations 
affiliated in the same international union. The salaries required to 
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be reported by this subsection would include reimbursed expenses 
and other direct or indirect disbursements to officers and employees, 
The report would list loans made either to employers or to union 
officers, employees, or members, with a statement of purpose, the 
security, if any, and arrangements for repayment of the loan, 

If any person who is required to make a report under this title fails 
to file or files a report which the Secretary of Labor believes is incom- 
plete or false, the Secretary is directed to institute a full investigation 
armed with the power of subpena and to make a report to persons 
having a legitimate interest in such information. This provision in- 
insures that union members will have all the vital information neces- 
sary for them to take effective action in regulating affairs of their 
trade union, either through voluntary compliance of the labor organi- 
zation with the reporting requirements of the act or as a result of 
investigation and reports by the Secretary of Labor. The committee 
is confident that union members armed with adequate information 
and having the benefit of secret elections, as provided in title II] of 
this bill, would rid themselves of untrustworthy or corrupt officers. 
In addition, the exposure to public scrutiny of all vital information 
concerning the operation of trade unions will help deter repetition of 
the financial abuses disclosed by the McClellan committee. Where 
union financial and other practices do not meet reasonable standards, 
although not willfully dishonest, this bill would have a remedial effect. 

The financial and administrative reporting sections of a bill cover 
substantially the same ground as similar provisions in S. 748, intro- 
duced by Senator Goldwater on behalf of the saabasalinn The 
principal difference between the bills is in the penalties imposed for 
violation. In addition to the criminal penalties provided by both 
bills, S. 748 would deny to the members, employers, and the public 
the protections offered by National Labor Relations Act in settling 
labor disputes. Under S. 748, where a union officer failed, willfully 
or otherwise, to file a report required by the bill, no representation 
case or other proceeding could be processed by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The committee bill, on the other hand, places 
both the labor organization and the officer under a positive obligation 
to make full and accurate reports, subject to criminal penalties. 

To deny a union access to the National Labor Relations Board be- 
cause its officers did not file a proper report is unwise for four reasons. 
First, it would be ineffective in the case of strong unions not dependent 
upon NLRB facilities; second, it is unfair to the members who have 
done no wrong but who would suffer both the denial of information 
and the loss of NLRB protection; third, the rights and duties created 
by the National Labor Relations Act exist for the benefit of the public, 
and such legal obligations should be enforced equally in all cases, not 
traded off against one another as a system of rewards and punishments; 
and, finally, experience with a similar provision in the present law 
clearly demonstrates that conditioning the use of the NLRB processes 
on compliance with not wholly related requirements such as this can 
result in a frustration of the principal purpose of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, that is, settlement of labor disputes in an orderly, 
efficient, and expeditious manner. In short, the committee is con- 
vinced that such a procedure is costly, cumbersome, and of doubtful 
efficacy. 
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The committee finds that it would also be unsound and unfair to 
use the labor unions’ present freedom from the income tax (if indeed 
union receipts are susceptible to conventional taxation standards) as 
a method of coercing obedience to legal duties. In some cases the 
penalty would be negligible. In other cases the financial penalties 

might be heavy and out “of proportion to the offense. As a result the 
enforcement agency would be forced to choose between imposing an 
excessive penalty and overlooking the violation. To create such di- 
lemmas makes for unsound law enforcement. Again, the purpose of 
the legislation is to protect union members. V iolations will be essen- 
tially a wrong done by the officers against the members. To deny 
the union the usual income-tax exemption would levy a heavy penalty 
upon the members who were the ultimate owners of the union’s 
property and who committed no offense. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that the committee’s bill 
would lay penalties directly upon labor organizations which violated 
the act. A labor organization is a “‘person’’ under the definition in 
section 501(c). Therefore if a labor organization fails to file a financial 
report or files a false report, it can be prosecuted and fined as much as 
$10,000 on each count under section 108. The union officers charged 
with filing reports could also be prosecuted under the same action, for 
subsection (d) provides for personal as well as organizational responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, if any union officer is convicted under these 
sections, the labor organization is required by section 305(b) to remove 
him. If the union tails, it is subject to criminal prosecution under 
section 305(c). The committee bill also forbids payment of fines or 
defense costs by a labor organization or employer for a person indicted 
or convicted of a violation of the act. However, in the event that any 
such person is acquitted of such charges, he may be reimbursed for the 
expenses involved. 


MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND THE PROBLEM OF THE MIDDLEMAN 


The committee notes that in almost every instance of corruption 
in the labor-management field there have been direct or indirect 
management involvements. The report of the McClellan committee 
describes management middlemen flitting about the country on behalf 
of employers to defeat attempts at labor organization. In some 
cases they work directly on employees or through committees to 
discourage legitimate organizational drives or set up company-domi- 
nated unions. These middlemen have been known to negotiate 
sweetheart contracts. They have been involved in bribery and cor- 
ruption as well as unfair labor practices. The middlemen have acted, 
in fact if not in law, as agents of management. Nevertheless, an 
attorney for the National Labor Relations Board has testified before 
the McClellan committee that the present law is not adequate to deal 
with such activities. 

The committee believes that employers should be required to report 
their arrangements with these union-busting middlemen. Further, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare has received evidence in 
prior hearings showing that large sums of money are spent in organized 
campaigns on behalf of some employers for the purpose of interferi ing 
with the right of employees to join or not to join a labor organization 
of their choice, a right guaranteed by the National Labor “Relations 
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Act. Sometimes these expenditures are hidden behind committees or 
fronts; however the expenditures are made, they are usually sur- 
reptitious because of the unethical content of the message itself. The 
committee believes that this type of activity by or on behalf of em- 
ployers is reprehensible. These expenditures may or may not be 
technically permissible under the National Labor Relations or Railway 
Labor Acts, or they may fallin a gray area. In any event, where they 
are engaged in they should be exposed to public view, for if the public 
has an interest in preserving the rights of employees then it has a 
concommitant obligation to insure the free exercise of them. 

Similarly, expe nditures have been made in the past by employers 
surre ptitiously and through labor spies, to obtain information about 
employees and unions. This type of activity certainly is not con- 
ducive to sound and harmonious labor relations. 

The committee bill attacks these problems on three fronts. 

First, it makes improper payments by management middlemen 
criminal offenses under section 302 of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act. Section 302 already prohibits any payment by an em- 
ployer to any representative of any of his employees except for wages, 
checked-off dues, payments to specified kinds of trust funds. Section 
111 of the committee bill would make section 302 applicable to— 


any person who acts as a labor relations expert, adviser or 
consultant or who acts in the interest of an employer. 


Under the bill the management middlemen who make illicit payments 
“an be prosecuted without proof that the payments were authorized 
or ratified by the employer or otherwise within the scope of the middle- 
man’s employment. 

Second, the committee bill expands section 302 to cover both pay- 
ments made to employees for the purpose of influencing their organiza- 
tional activities and also payments made to union officials with intent 
to influence them in the pe rformance of such duties. This amendment 
is necessary to prosecute activities such as Nathan Shefferman con- 
ducted in the interest of his management clients. 

Third, the committee bill relies upon a system of reporting and 
disclosure to apply further corrective curbs on improper employer 
activity. Under section 103(a) an employer will be required to 
disclose any payments made by him to persuade employees not to 
exercise or as to the manner of exercising their right to organize and 
bargain collectively. Under this section an employer is required to 
report any direct expenditures during any fiscal year for the purpose 
of persuading e mployees in the exercise of their right to organize and 
bargain collectively as long as such expenditures do not involve 
regular wage payments or expenditures to improve working conditions 
or provide other employee benefits. Also exempt from the reporting 
requirements are expenditures which an employer makes in his own 
name to communicate information to his employees including any 
kind of written or oral statement or advertisement. Under this sub- 
section an employer would not be required to report expenditures 
made to obtain information for use solely in a judicial administrative 
or arbitration proceeding, nor would he be required to report expendi- 
tures to obtain legal advice in connection with labor management 
relations. An employer who has not made any such expenditures 
would not be required to file any reports under this bill. An employer 
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would also be required to make a report of expenditures pursuant to 
an agreement with labor relations consultant or other person who 
undertakes to interfere with the right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively. An employer would also have to report direct 
or indirect payments or loans to labor organizations or their officers 
or employees unless the payments were in the form of wages or were 
made pursuant to a contract the terms of which were fully disclosed 
to the employees in the bargaining unit. 

Under section 103(b) every person who enters into an agreement 
with an employer to persuade employees as regards the exercise of 
their right to organize and bargain collectively or to supply an em- 
ployer with information conc erning the activity of the employees or 
labor organizations in connection with a labor dispute would be 
required to file a detailed report. An attorney or consultant who 
confines himself to giving legal advice, taking part in collective bar- 
gaining and appearing in court or administrative proceedings would 
not be included among those required to file reports under this sub- 
section. Specific exemption for persons giving this type of advice is 
containe d in subsection (c) of section 103. 

All of the activities required to be reported by this section are not 
illegal nor are they unfair labor practices. However, since most of 
them are disruptive of harmonious labor relations and fall into a gray 
area, the committee believes that if an employer or a consultant in- 
dulges i in them, they should be reported. This public disclosure will 
accomplish the same purpose as public disclosure of conflicts of in- 
terest and other union transactions which are required to be reported 
in sections 101 and 102 of this bill. 


RACKETEERING, CORRUPTION, AND CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


Widespread public concern over internal conditions in labor unions 
has resulted from sensational stories about the activities of criminal 
elements who forced their way into the labor movement and exploited 
the workers whom they pretended to serve. Too little emphasis has 
been given to the fact that hoodlums operated in relatively few unions. 
The overwhelming majority are strong and democratic. Union officers 
and members are already moving to expel the crooks and racketeers, 
notably through the work of the AFL—C1O ethical practices committee. 
The ultimate responsibility rests upon individual union members to 
insure that their unions are efficiently and honestly run by taking a 
more active interest in the affairs of their organizations. Voluntary 
efforts will be speeded and strengthened by the prov isions of the com- 
mittee bill requiring full financial reports and public disclosures. 

Racketeering, crime, and corruption must be stamped out in the 
labor and management field as elsewhere. The committee bill carries 
strong measures for driving criminals from labor unions. Its provi- 
sions will also bring to light possible conflicts of interest and similar 
shadowy transactions through which unscrupulous union officials and 
employers sacrifice the welfare of employees to personal advantage. 

Section 109 would create a new Federal crime of embezzlement of 
any funds of a labor organizs ition. Conviction would carry a fine up 
to $10,000 and 5 years’ imprisonment. 

Section 108 of the committee bill makes it a crime to willfully de- 
stroy, or make false entries in the books or records of unions, em- 
ployers, and middlemen subject to the bill. 
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Section 305(a) excludes from union office any person who within 5 
years preceding service as a union officer was imprisoned as a result 
of conviction of certain major crimes such as bribery, extortion, rob- 
bery, embezzlement, arson, and murder. The committee recognized 
that under certain circumstances, such as innocent involvement, crimes 
committed by a minor, or lapse of time, holding union office w ould not 
be detrimental to the public interest. Therefore, a person could serve 
as a union officer under this section if his civil rights, having been 
suspended because of conviction of the e snumerated crimes, had been 
fully restored. The bill also permits the Secretary of Labor on ap- 
plication and after hearing to find that the services of such person 
would not be inconsistent with the attainment of the purposes of 
the act. 

Section 302(b) bars from positions of trust in a labor union any 
person who has been convicted of violating the reporting sections of 
the bill. The section also makes it a crime for a labor organization 
or officer thereof knowingly to permit any such person to assume or 
hold office after conviction. 

Section 111 of the committee bill strengthens section 302 of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act by making it applicable to all 
forms of extortion and bribery in labor-management relations some of 
which may slip through the present law. 

Section 302(a) of the Labor-Management Relations Act provides— 


't shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or deliver, or 
to agree to pay or deliver, any money or other thing of value 
to any representative of any of his employees who are 
employed in an industry affecting commerce 


Section 302(b) forbids the receipt of such payments. Section 302(c) 
excepts the payment of wages, the checkoff of union dues upon proper 
authorization, payments to specified trust funds, and other legitimate 
transactions. 

Although these provisions of existing law would punish most forms 
of bribery or extortion if they were vigorously enforced by prosecuting 
officers, the testimony before the McClellan committee revealed loop- 
holes which both employer representatives and union officials turned 
to advantage at the expense of employees. The committee bill pro- 
poses to close the loopholes. The provisions dealing with manage- 
ment abuses are discussed below. 

Ventimiglia v. United States (242 F. 2d 620 (4th Cir. 1957)), illus- 
trates one inadequacy y of the present law in respect of union repre- 
sentatives. The employer had a nonunion construction job underway 
when the business agent of the local roofers’ union objected. Eventu- 
ally, the business agent agreed to issue working permits to the non- 
union emplovees in return for monthly payments of $100. The court 
set aside a conviction under section 302 on the ground that neither 
the roofers’ union nor the business agent was technically a “repre- 
sentative’ of any of the employer’s employees. The committee bill 
corrects this defect by adding a new subdivision proscribing payments 
to any labor organization, or any officer or employee, which is seeking 
to represent or would admit to membership any of the employees of 
the emplover. Another subdivision would make it a crime for a 
union officer to solicit or accept a bribe “intended to influence him in 
respect to his actions, decisions, or duties as a representative of 
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employees or as an officer or employee of a labor organization.’ 
Employers will also be protected, under the bill, against aneaeod n 
picketing. 

Finally, the committee bill outlaws the growing malpractice of 
exacting arbitrary fees for the so-called ‘‘privilege’’ of loading or 
unloading trucks, fees for which no work is done and which go to the 
benefit of the union or another person other than the one performing 
the work. 

Section 111 of the bill amends section 302 of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act to make it unlawful for any person acting as an 
officer or agent of a union to demand or accept from the operator of a 
motor vehicle employed in the transportation of property in com- 
merce, any fee or charge for the unloading of cargo of such a vehicle 
except payments by an employer to any of his employ ees as compen- 
sation for their services as employees. 

Enactment of the sections of the committee bill described above 
would punish criminal activity in the conduct of union affairs. It 
would drive criminals from the labor movement. The committee bill 
also goes on to deal with breaches of trust and other shady transactions 
which, although not seriously criminal, nevertheless are incompatible 
with a strong and honestly run labor movement. 

For centuries the law has forbidden any person in a position of 
trust to hold interests or enter into transactions in which self-interest 
may conflict with complete loyalty to those whom they serve. Such 
a person may not deal with himself, or acquire adverse interests, or 
make any personal profit as a result of his position. The same 
principle has long been applied to trustees, to agents, and to bank 
directors. It is equally applicable to union officers and employees. 
The ethical practices code of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations states 





It is too plain for extended discussion that a basic ethical 
principle in the conduct of union affairs is that no responsible 
trade union official should have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full performance of his fiduciary 
duties as a workers’ representative. 

After the McClellan committee hearings no one can dispute the 
simple fact that although the vast majority of union officials are 
honest and conscientious men, a small number have ignored this basic 
standard of conduct. No one would deny that the conduct is wrong. 
The wrongs should not be ignored by the Federal Government. The 
national labor policy is founded upon collective bargaining through 
strong and vigorous unions. Playing both sides of the street, using 
union office for personal financial advantage, undercover deals, and 
other conflicts of interest corrupt, and thereby undermine and weaken 
the labor movement. The Congress should check the abuses in order 
to foster the national labor policy. The Government which vests in 
labor unions the power to act as exclusive bargaining representative 
must make sure that the power is used for the benefit of workers and 
not for personal profit. 

The committee bill attacks the problem by requiring union officers 
and employees to file reports with the Secretary of Labor disclosing 
to union members and the general public any investments or trans- 
actions in which their personal financial interests may conflict with 
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their duties to the members. The bill requires only the disclosure of 
conflicts of interest as defined therein. The other investments of 
union officials and their other sources of income are left private because 
they are not matters of public concern. No union officer or employee 
is obliged to file a report unless he holds a questionable interest in 
or has et ngaged in a questionable transaction. The bill is drawn 
broadly enough, however, to require disclosure of any personal gain 
which an officer or employee may be securing at the expense of the 
union members. 

Section 102(a)(1) requires a union officer or employee to disclose any 
securities or other interest which he has in a business whose employees 
his labor union represents or ‘seeks to represent”’ in collective bar- 
gaining. When a prominent union official has an interest in the busi- 
ness with which the union is bargaining, he sits on both sides of the 
table. He is under temptation to negotiate a soft contract or to re- 
frain from enforcing working rules so as to increase the company’s 
profits. This is unfair to both union members and competing busi- 
nesses. The same danger exists when the union official is interested 
in a business which his union is “actively seeking to represent” for the 
purposes of collective bargaining. ‘The phrase means more than that 
the union hopes some day to become the bargaining representative of 
a group of employees or claims jurisdiction to organize them. It re- 
quires specific organizational activities such as sending organizers into 
a community, handing out leaflets, picketing, or demanding recogni- 
tion and bargaining rights. 

Section 102(a)(2) is ancillary to the preceding subsection. It 
requires union officers or employees to disclose transactions involving 
securities or other interests in a business whose emplovees his organ- 
ization represents or seeks to represent for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. ‘The justification is the same as in the case of section 
102(a). ‘The chief purpose is to prevent dishonest persons from cir- 
cumventing section 102(a) by transferring securities out of their 
names on the date of their report but this provision also covers other 
transactions such as loans from the employer. 

Section 102(a)(3) requires union officials and employees to report 
any interest in, or income from, a business a substantial part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leasing to, or otherwise dealing with 
an employer whose emplovees his organization represents or seeks to 
represent for the purposes of collective bargaining. The hearings 
before the McClellan committee brought to light a number of instances 
in which union officials gained personal profit from a business which 
dealt with the very same emplovers with whom they engaged in col- 
lective bargaining on behalf of the union. The basic objection to this 
situation, as stated by the AFL-CIO ethical practices committee, 


ae 


the possibility that the trade-union official may be given 
special favors or contracts by the employer in return for less 
than a discharge of his obligations as a trade-union leader. 


Section 102(a) (4) ) requires a union officer or employ ee to report any 
interests which he has in, or income which he derives from, a business 
which buys from, sells or leases to, or otherwise deals with, a labor 
organization. Such holdings violate what the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee calls the— 
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basic ethical principle * * * that the responsible trade- 
union official should have a personal financial interest which 
conflicts with the full performance of his fiduciary duties as a 
worker’s representative. 


The officer of a local union charged with purchasing supplies or services 
might be tempted to favor a “firm in which he “owned a dominant 
interest. If he was ohatae -d with placing the union’s insurance there 
would be temptation to place it through a firm of insurance brokers 
in which he owned an interest. 

Section 102(a)(5) requires a union official to disclose any business 
transaction with an employer with whom his organization deals. The 
aim of this subsection is to prevent loans, under-the-table payments, 
special discounts, and other personal allowances which might influence 
a union official in the conduct of an organizational campaign or in 
collective bargaining with the employer. The testimony before the 
McClellan committee demonstrates the need to compel disclosure. 
Normal transactions such as the payment of wages and the purchase 
and sale of goods or services at prices available to employees generally 
are excepted. 

Section 102(a)(6) requires a union official to disclose any payment 
received from an employer or from any person who acts as a labor 
relations consultant for an employer except payments permitted 
by section 302 of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, as 
amended. The purpose of this ps iragraph, among other things, is to 
reach the union official who may receive a payment from an employer 
not to organize the employees. 

Embezzlement, bribery, extortion, and similar offenses are made 
Federal crimes by the committee bill. There are three reasons for 
relying upon the milder sanction of reporting and disclosure to elimi- 
nate improper conflicts of interest: 

(1) The searchlight of publicity is a strong deterrent. This isa 
new and treacherous field for legislation. Apart from a few 
narrow statutes there are no general laws imposing criminal penal- 
ties upon those who enter into conflicts of interest in breach of 
fiduciary duties. Before adopting extreme measures it is wise 
to see whether milder sanctions are sufficient. 

(2) The requirements of reporting and publication will help 
the labor unions to better regulate their own affairs. The mem- 
bers may vote out of office any individual whose personal finan- 
cisl interests conflict with his duties to the members. Unde 
existing law the officers who violate their duty of loyalty to the 
members are liable in damages and can be compelled to account 
to the union for all their profits; reporting and publicity would 
facilitate legal action. The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee could take steps to enforce the codes on the basis of in- 
formation brought to light by the Government just as it has done 
with information brought out by the McClellan committee. 

(3) The reports w ould furnish a sound factual basis for further 
action in the event that other legislation is required. 


TRUSTEESHIPS 


Constitutions of many international unions authorize the inter- 
national officers to suspend the normal processes of government of 
local unions and other subordinate bodies, to supervise their internal 
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activity and assume control of their property and funds. These 
“trusteeships”’ (or “receiverships” or “‘supervisorships,” as they are 
sometimes called) are among the most effective devices which responsi- 
ble international officers have to insure order within their organization. 
In general, they have been widely used to prevent corruption, mis- 
management of union funds, violation of collective bargaining agree- 
ments, infiltration of C ommunists ; in short, to preserve the integrity 
and stability of the organization itself. However , labor history and 
the hearings of the McClellan committee demonstrate that in’ some 
instances trusteeships have been used as a means of consolidating the 
power of corrupt union officers, plundering and dissipating the re- 
sources of local unions, and preventing the growth of competing 
politic ‘al elements within the organization. 

The present rules of law applic able to union trusteeships furnish 
inadequate protection for two reasons. 

The legal theory applied by the courts is often inadequate. A 
trusteeship will ordinarily be set aside unless the local is given a fair 
hearing including notice of the charges and an opportunity to defend. 
But if the forms of fair procedure are observed there appears to be 
little the courts can do and there are very few cases staying or up- 
setting trusteeships upon substantive grounds. Men have fr equently 
been subjected to fines as large as $1,000 for bringing suit against a 
union; others have been expelled from membership. 

The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare therefore concurs in 
the select committee’s recommendation that there should be a “‘limi- 
tation on the right of internationals to place local unions in trustee- 
ship.” The bill places limits on the reasons for which trusteeships 
can be imposed and the period for which they may be continued. 
At the same time the bill has been careful not to interfere with the 
necessary and fully legitimate use of trusteeships, including com- 
pliance with provisions of the union’s constitution insofar as they 
are consistent with the standards of the act. 

Section 202 of the bill sets up two standards for testing the legality 
of a trusteeship. 

First, the trusteeship must conform to the constitution and bylaws 
of the labor organization. 

Second, the trusteeship must be imposed for one of the three fol- 
lowing purposes— 


correcting corruption or financial malpractice, assuring the 
performance of collective bargaining agreements or other 
duties of a bargaining representative, restoring democratic 
procedures, or otherwise carrying out the legitimate objects of 
such labor organization. 


The bill does not specify in detail all of the reasons for which a 
trusteeship may be imposed. For instance, the elimination of Com- 
munist or other forms of subversion bas long been recognized by the 
courts as a justification for imposing a trusteeship. More rigid stand- 
ards than these might prevent international intervention when fully 
justified. It should not be difficult to decide whether the general 
tests are met in a particular case after all the facts have been de- 
veloped. Congress has followed the same course in dealing with 
“restraint of trade” and ‘‘unfair methods of competition.” 


39203—59 —2 
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The bill supplies a guideline for determining whether a trusteeship 
meets the statujory standard. Recognizing the delicate judgments 
which international officers are called upon to make in imposing a 
trusteeship and conscious of the relative inexpertness of outsiders, the 
bill provides that for 18 months a trusteeship— 


shall be presemed valid * * * and shall not be subject to 
attack during such period except upon clear and convincing 
proof that the trusteeship was not established in good faith 
for a purpose allowable under section 202. 


The presumption is available, however, only if the trusteeship was 
instituted in procedural conformity with the constitution and bylaws 
of the international labor organization and authorized or ratified 
after a fair hearing either by its executive board or other body provided 
in its constitution. This limitation will encourage the use of fair 
procedure within the union. The purpose is to make it plain that an 
honest decision by the international officials is not to be overturned 
during the first 18 months of the receivership upon a question of fact 
or of degree or of judgment as to the necessity for imposing it. The 
initial suspension of local self-government is usually warranted by the 
needs of the organization, and it would unreasonably i impair the inde- 
pendence of labor unions to allow much scope at this point for the 
Government to review the judgment of union officials upon the needs 
of the organization or the best means of effectuating them. On the 
other hand, if dishonesty or bad faith is proved, the bill provides a 
direct and effective remedy. 

The local emergency which justifies intervention by the inter- 
national union can usually be corrected within a year or two. There 
is considerable temptation, therefore, to impose a rigid statutory 
limit upon duration of a trusteeship such as the 1-year period proposed 
in S. 1187. Upon more careful analysis however, the dangers of any 
arbitrary time limit become clear. If Communists capture a local 
union, it may be more than a yea before the international officers can 
build up a group of loyal trade unionists able and willing to govern 
their own affairs under continued harassment from the Communist 
minority. Unhappily the entire leadership of a local may be corrupt 
and its ouster may leave a vacuum not easily filled. For such reasons, 
there must be some provision for flexibility. 

The bill approaches this problem by reversing the presumption 
which applies during the first 18 months. Section 204(c) provides 
that— 


After the expiration of 18 months the trusteeship shall be 
presumed invalid * * * and its discontinuance shall be de- 
creed unless the labor organization shall show by clear and 
convincing proof that the continuation of the trusteeship is 
necessary for a purpose allowable under section 202. 


If a trusteeship is needed for more than 18 months, the international 
officers ought to be able to demonstrate the reason for its continuation. 

The bill also deals with two speciiic abuses sometimes incident to the 
imposition of trusteeships. It forbids the transfer by an international 
union of any funds of the local except normal per capita tax and assess- 
ments payable by subordinate bodies not in trusteeship. This will 
prevent the appointment of trustees for the purpose of “milking” a 
local treasury. The same section makes it unlawful to count the votes 
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of the delegates designated to represent a local union held in receiver- 
ship at a convention unless the delegates are elected by a general 
vote of the membership in a secret ballot. This would prevent the 
use of trusteeships in order to control:the choice of delegates to an 
international convention. 

The restrictions upon improper trusteeships would be enforced by 
action in the district courts of the United States. Under the bill, 
a union member or local union may file a complaint with the Secretary 
of Labor, who is directed to investigate the complaint. If he finds 
probable cause to believe that the act has been violated, the Secretary 
is to bring a suit to enjoin the violation and secure such other relief as 
may be appropriate. The name of the complainant is not to be dis- 
closed in order to protect him against reprisals. 

The suit would be tried in the same manner as any proceeding in 
equity except that the presumptions described above would be con- 
trolling in the absence of countervailing evidence. 

Interim relief would not ordinarily “be appropriate but the court 
would have power to issue a temporary injunction if necessary to 
prevent misappropriation of the assets of the local union. If a 
trusteeship were found invalid upon the complainants’ proof, or 
because 18 months had expired and clear and convincing proof had 
not been adduced justifying the continuance of the trusteeship, the 
court would enter a decree discontinuing the trusteeship and turning 
the affairs of the local union back to its members. If the need for 
continuance is established the court might follow several courses of 
action. It might dismiss the complaint without prejudice leaving 
the way open for a subsequent suit in the event that the trusteeship 
was continued without justification. It might retain jurisdiction in 
order to watch over the trusteeship and determine when it was to be 
discontinued. Or it might enter a decree approving the continuation 
of the trusteeship for a fixed period of time. The choice should be 
made according to the necessities of the particular case. 

Enactment of the bill will not affect the right of a local union or 
its members to challenge a trusteeship in the State courts. Section 
206 explicitly preserves existing rights and remedies except that the 
final judgment in any suit brought by the Secretary of Labor will 
bind both the union and the members. Individual union members 
will therefore have a choice between suing in the State courts under 
the common law or invoking the provisions of the Federal statute. 
On the other hand, suits under the Federal statute will be confined 
to actions brought by the Secretary of Labor. 

Finally, it should be noted that the bill covers the same ground as 
similar provisions in 8. 748 and 8S. 1137. The committee believes that 
the provision in this bill is clearer and will more effectively carry out 
the basic purpose sought by each of the three bills. 


ELECTIONS 


The interim report of the McClellan committee recommended the 
enactment of legislation providing for the periodic elections of labor- 
union officers and the use of secret ballots in union elections. The 
AFL-CIO ethical practices code contains provisions for periodic and 
free elections. ‘The committee bill would establish such requirements 
and provide machinery for their enforcement. 
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It needs no argument to demonstrate the importance of free and 
democratic union elections. Under the National Labor Relations 
and Railway Labor Acts the union which is the bargaining representa- 
tive has power, in conjunction with the employer, to fix a man’s 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment. The individual em- 
ployee may not lawfully negotiate with his employer. He is bound 
by the union contract. In practice, the union also has a significant 
role in enforcing the grievance procedure where a man’s contract 
rights are enforced. T ‘he Government which gives unions this power 
has an obligation to insure that the officials who wield it are responsive 
to the desires of the men and women whom they represent. The best 
assurance which can be given is a legal guaranty of free and periodic 
elections. The responsiveness of union officers to the will of the 
members depends upon the frequency of elections, and an honest 
count of the ballots. Guaranties of fairness will preserve the con- 
fidence of the public and the members in the integrity of union 
elections. 

The committee bill requires the election of the officers of inter- 
national unions not less frequently than every 5 years either by 
secret ballot or at a convention of delegates chosen by secret ballot. 
Local union officials are to be elected by secret ballot not less often 
than every 3 years. 

In the case of both international and local unions, members of 
executive boards or other governing bodies are also required to be 
elected by secret ballot. The bill recognizes that in some unions 
intermediate bodies exercise responsible governing power and specifies 
that the members of such bodies as systems boards in the railroad 
industry be elected by secret ballot of the members of the union or 
union officers elected by the members by a secret. ballot. 

The bill provides other guarantees of fair elections. 

(1) It guarantees every member notice of a secret-ballot election 
of officers or convention de ‘legates. The notice must be given by 
mail addressed to the member’s last known home address not less 
than 15 days before the election except when the election is to be 
held at the regular time specified in the constitution or bylaws on 
file with the Secretary of Labor. In the latter situation notice by 
mail is unnecessary because union members usually have, and will 
always be able to obtain, copies of their union’s constitution and 
bylaws. 

(2) A reasonable opportunity to nominate candidates is assured. 

(3) Every candidate for local union office is entitled through use of 
union mailing lists and distribution machinery to distribute at his own 
expense material in support of his candidacy to every member of the 
union. 

Every candidate for office is guaranteed the right to have an 
observer present during the balloting and at the counting of the ballots. 

(5) All members in good standing must be permitted to vote without 
coercion or restraint. The bill forbids intimidation of voters or denials 
of the right to vote. Under the bill each member in good standing 
‘is entitled to one vote.” Although this provision does not guarantee 
the right to cast a vote except at the time and place fixed for the 
election, it prevents the establishment of special classes of membership 
not entitled to vote and assures that all ballots will count equally. 
The bill also insures that no union member be denied the right to vote 
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because of a delay in forwarding to the union dues collected by an 
employer under a checkoff system. 

(6) All records pertaining to the election are to be preserved. This 
is necessary to enable higher union officials and the Government to 
investigate charges of dishonesty. 

(7) U nion officials are forbidden to expend union dues, assessments, 
and similar compulsory levies upon the members to pay campaign 
workers or meet the other campaign expenses of candidates. This 
does not mean, of course, that union officials could not continue 
their normal activity. Employers are also forbidden to finance 
candidates in union elections. 

(8) Court proceedings are provided for noncompliance with the 
provisions of the union constitution and bylaws governing elections. 

The foregoing provisions are to be enforced by the Secretary of 
Labor, upon complaint of any union member, through court action 
similar to the proceedings to lift improper trusteeships. In filing a 
complaint the member must show that he has pursued any remedies 
snetabbe to him within the union and any parent body in a timely 
manner. This rule preserves a maximum amount of independence 
and self-government by giving every international union the oppor- 
tunity to correct improper local elections. If the member is denied 
relief by the union or can obtain no decision from the union one way 
or the other within 3 months, he may complain to the Secretary. 
Since time is of the essence, no complaint may be entertained which 
is filed more than 1 month after the union has denied a remedy or the 
3-month period has expired. 

The Secretary is directed to investigate the complaint and determine 
whether there is probable cause to believe that an election was not 
held in conformity with the requirements of the bill. Since an 
election is not to be set aside for technical violstions but only if 
there is reason to believe that the violation has probably affected the 
outcome of the election, the Secretary would not file a complaint 
unless there were also probable cause to believe that this condition 
was satisfied. The Secretary would file his complaint in the district 
court of the United States for the district in which the union maintains 
its principal office. After a hearing on the merits the court would 
determine whether a violation had occurred which might have affected 
the outcome of an election. If so, the court is to direct a new election 
under the supervision of the Secretary. After the election the Secre- 
tary would certify the names of the persons elected and enter an 
appropriate decree declaring them to be the officers of the labor 
organization. The court on taking cognizance of a complaint is 
empowered to protect the assets of the union in an appropriate 
manner. 

Section 203 of the bill specifically preserves rights and remedies 
which union members have under existing law to insure compliance 
with provisions of a union’s constitution and bylaws relating to elec- 
tions prior to the conduct of an election. However, since the bill 
provides an effective and expeditious remedy for overthrowing an 
improperly held election and holding a new election, the Federal 
remedy is made the sole remedy and private litigation would be 
precluded. 

There is great need for uniformity in the laws governing union 
elections. International and national unions operate in many States. 
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It would be confusing, unduly burdensome, and often impossible for 
them to comply with a variety of election laws. The same considera- 
tions apply, with somewhat lesser force, to local unions, a considerable 
number of which function in several States. Also, the burden of 
checking compliance will fall upon the international union. It is 
easier to enforce one uniform rule than a crazy quilt of State legisla- 
tion and court decisions. Ill-considered State laws would interfere 
with the national labor policy. Too stringent laws would handicap 
unions in dealing with employers. Too frequent elections may keep 
a union in a state of turmoil and could result in instability in collective 
bargaining relationships with employers. 

Ace ordingly, section 303 prov 7 's that no labor organization subject 
to the bill shall be 1 required by State law to hold elections with greater 
frequency or in a different manner than is provided in the act. 

One final point is significant. Since union business must not be 
brought to a standstill whenever an election is challenged, it is nee- 
essary to make some provision for the conduct of business while the 
proceeding is in progress. It would be intolerable for the Government 
to appoint outsiders to act as receivers. The choice lay between keep- 
ing the old officers in office or allowing the new officers to enter upon 
their duties even though their right may be challenged. The latter 
course seems preferable. A union election should be presumed valid 
until the contrary can be reasonably established. There would be the 
least disruption of normal procedure within the union if they were con- 
tinued in office. However, the ultimate decisions upon this point 
should be made by the labor unions themselves. Consequently, sec- 
tion 302(a) provides that pending a final court decision the affairs of 
the union should be administered by the new officers or in such other 
manner as the constitution and bylaws might provide. An e a a 
who dealt with such officers woul | satisfy any duties under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The collective-bargaining agreements 
they negotiated would be legally binding upon the union. 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


One of the purposes of the bill, as set forth in subsection (c) of 
section 2, is to encourage voluntary action by labor organizations and 
employers engaged in industries affecting commerce, through the 
adoption of codes of ethical practices and suitable publication there- 
of, to eliminate and prevent improper activities in the administration 
of their affairs, in their financial transactions, and in their relations 
with each other. Title IV contains provisions designed to effectuate 
this congressional policy. An Advisory Committee on Ethical 
Practices, chosen be? the Secretary of Labor from panels nominated 
by bona fide national and international labor organizations, national 
or industrywide employer associations, and the public, would be 
established to advise the Secretary in the administration of the bill. 

The committee believes that it is in the national interest that na- 
tional and international labor organizations and nationwide and 
industrywide associations of employers engaged in industries affecting 
commerce should voluntarily adopt or subscribe to codes of ethical 
practices obligating such labor organizations or employers, as the case 
may be, to adhere to principles and procedures which, with due 
regard to their traditions and background and their customary forms 
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and procedures, will effectively eliminate and prevent improper and 
unethical activities in the administration of their affairs in the use 
and expenditure of their funds, and in their relations with each other. 
This provision is an integral part of the program of reporting and 
disclosure, accompanied by Government regulation of trusteeships 
and union elections, which the committee believes will be effective in 
correcting abuses in the labor and management field and in affording 
necessary protection of the rights and interests of employees and the 
public generally. 

Labor and management, as well as the Government, have important 
and primary responsibilities in this field, and the committee is con- 
vinced that, if rigid governmental controls over their internal affairs 
are to be avoided, labor organizations and employers must and can 
do much through their own voluntary actions to eliminate and prevent 
financial malpractices and unethical conduct on the part of labor 
organizations, employers, labor-relations consultants, and their offi- 
cers, agents, and representatives. It would be a mistake for either 
labor organizations or employers to treat the provisions of the bill as 
if they embraced a comprehensive code of ethical conduct. The 
provisions of the bill are not to be interpreted as taking the place of, or 
excusing noncompliance with established standards of proper conduct 
or any “voluntarily adopted labor or management ethical practices 
code. Nor are they to be interpreted as prec cluding further voluntary 
action by labor and management to promote fair and ethical conduct 
of their respective affairs and their relations with each other. 

The committee is convinced that rigid governmental controls 
should be avoided if it is at all possible to do so. It is also convinced 
that labor and management have considerable capacity to regulate 
their own affairs through their own voluntary actions. The intent of 
title LV is to encourage them to do so by giving specific recognition to 
codes of ethical practices and behavior which they adopt voluntarily 
or to which they voluntarily subscribe. 

The committee has noted with satisfaction the actions that have 
been taken by the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to deal with the problems of corrupt and 
undemocratic influences in some of its affiliates. The federation has 
adopted six codes of ethical practices dealing with the issuance of 
local union charters, administration of health and welfare funds, 
elimination of racketeers, crooks, Communists, and Fascists from 
union office or employment, prevention of conflicts of interest in 
respect to investments and business interests of union officials, regu- 
lation of the financial practices and proprietary activities of unions 
(including accounting and financial controls), and safeguarding of 
union, democratic processes. In addition, it has established a com- 
mittee on ethical practices to investigate situations where there is 
reason to believe affiliates are dominated, controlled, or substantially 
influenced in the conduct of their affairs by any corrupt influences. 

The labor movement’s record of dealing with corrupt influence 
within its ranks is impressive. As a result of investigations, findings, 
and recommendations by the Ethical Practices Committee, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, & 
Helpers of America; the Bakery & Confectionary Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America; and the Laundry Workers’ International 
Union, were expelled from the AFL-CIO at its second constitutional 
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convention held in December 1957. At the present time, the Teams- 
ters’ Union is being operated under supervision of a monitorship ap- 
pointed by the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia, and 
new affiliates which have drawn in large sections of the expelled 
unions, have been chartered by the AFL-CIO in the bakery and con- 
fectionery and laundry fields. 

The Allied Industrial Workers of America were placed on probation 
but were subsequently restored to good standing as affiliates as a 
result of steps taken by them at the direction of the federation, to 
eliminate corrupt elements from their ranks. The Distillery, Recti- 
fying & Wine Workers’ International Union and the United Textile 
Workers of America were placed on probation. After questions were 
raised about the conduct of some leaders of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America, the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, and the Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union, these unions took steps to put 
their own houses in order. The International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union, after investigation by the ethical practices committee, has 
acc epted a status of voluntary trusteeship; its officers resigned and 
a trustee to administer its affairs temporarily was appointed by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. 

These actions by the labor movement to deal with corrupt and un- 
democratic influences, in the committee’s judgment, demonstrate the 
importance of avoiding rigid Government regulations which might 
undermine organized labor’s own voluntary efforts to put and keep 
its house in order. The committee believes that such efforts should 
receive positive and emphatic encouragement. In this connection, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany testified before the committee: 


Our codes of ethical practices implement and give effect to 
provisions contained in the constitution of the AFL-CIO 
which are designed to keep our federation “free from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the undermining efforts of 
Communist, Fascist, or other totalitarian agencies who are 
opposed to the basic principles of our democracy and of free 
and democratic trade unionism.’”’ These provisions are 
binding upon each of our affiliates. Thus, violations of 
rights and prine iples established in our code on union demo- 
cratic processes are at the same time violations of our con- 
stitution. We are determined, we have the power—and we 
believe we have shown we have the capability—under our 
constitution, to enforce the constitutional provisions and the 
codes that implement them, to which I have referred. 


Many of the principal substantive provisions of the bill reflect tradi- 
tional concepts of trade union morality and conduct which are already 
embodied in the AFL-CIO codes of ethical practices. Title IV of the 
bill makes clear that a large measure of responsibility for elimination 
and prevention of improper conduct is to continue to rest on the labor 
movement itself. 

Similar responsibilities also rest under the bill upon employers and 
their national and industrywide association. Recently, the National 
Association of Manufacturers published a code of ethical practices 
outlining certain principles of ethical employer conduct in the labor- 
management field. Title IV is designed to encourage further supple- 
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mentation and implementation of actions of this kind by employers 
and their associations in the same way as it encourages such action on 
the part of national and international labor organizations. 

In order that the Congress may have an opportunity to review the 
adequacy of voluntary self-policing efforts undertaken by national and 
international labor organizations, and of nationwide and industrywide 
associations of employers engaged in industries affecting commerce to 
eliminate improper activities in the administration of their affairs 
and the use and expenditure of their funds, the bill provides that the 
Secretary of Labor is to submit to the Congress within 3 years a report 
and recommendations, based upon the experience of labor organiza- 
tions and employers in adopting and implementing codes of ethical 
practices. The Secretary would also be authorized to include interim 
reports on these matters in his annual report to the Congress, 


‘NO MAN’S LAND” 


One of the most difficult problems with which Congress is concerned 
in the labor-management field is the so-called ‘‘no man’s land.”’ 

What is the “no man’s land”? Why does it exist? The problem 
exists in part because the National Labor Relations Board has alleged 
that there is a limit at some point to the number of cases which it is 
able to handle. Too many cases mean too much delay. 

The NLRB, confronted with a rising backlog of cases, cuts down on 
its caseload by refusing to assert jurisdiction in cases arising in 
industries doing less than a certain dollar volume of business. It has 
resorted to this device for a number of years. In this way, it effec- 
tively excludes a large number of smaller enterprises from the coverage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The employers, the employees, and the 
unions so excluded are, therefore, without remedies under the Federal 
statute. By virtue of rulings by the Federal courts (see Guss v. 
Utah Labor Relations Board, 352 U.S. 817) the parties so excluded 
from Federal coverage may not bring their disputes to State agencies 
or State courts. The rationale of this decision is that Congress, 
having legislated in a wide area of labor-management relations, has 
preempted the field, i.e., that field covered by the commerce power. 
Since, therefore, the excluded parties have neither Federal nor State 
remedies available to them, they are said to be in the “no man’s 
land.”’ 

The ‘no man’s land” problem has received much discussion and 
consideration on every occasion when the Congress has considered 
Taft-Hartley amendments. Oa two occasions the Senate has rejected 
the approach to this problem which would permit the States to apply 
their own law, either through State courts or administrative agencies, 
to labor disputes over which the NLRB refused to assert jurisdic tion. 

The U.S. Senate, in May of 1954, was presented with a solution to 
the “no man’s land” problem (S. 2650, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) which 
would have permitted State labor relations agencies or State courts to 
assume jurisdiction in any labor dispute or class of cases over which 
the Board had declined to assert its own jurisdiction. This solution 
was rejected by the Senate when it recommitted 5. 2650 to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for additional study. 

Again in the 85th Congress in its consideration of S. 3974, the 
Senate rejected an amendment to the pending bill which would have 
had the same effect. 
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In the light of the fact that only 12 States have any kind of labor- 
relations laws, either enforced by courts or by administrative agencies, 
employees and employers in the remaining States would be without 
remedies in the field of labor-management relations except those that 
might be applicable under the common law. 

Such a solution would also mean that the Federal Government had 
in effect approved of the administrative determinations of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in constricting the areas to which a 
national Federal policy in the field of labor-management relations 
should be applicable. (The Supreme Court noted in the Guss case 
that it had never approved any jurisdictional standards. ) 

[t would mean that remedies available to employers and employees 
would vary drastically from State to State. 

Even in areas where State courts might be able to handle, in some 
fashion, problems of unfair labor practices, at least where the conduct 
was tortious apart from the statute, there would be no provision for 
determining representation problems, and thus both employers and 
employees would have to resort to tests of economic strength to 
determine the issue of representation. 

Moreover, the principal reason stated by the Board for its refusal 
to exercise its full jurisdiction is that it already has a backlog and 
could not handle more cases. State courts throughout the land have 
critical problems of backlog and delay, so that shifting the burden 
would result in no improvement. 

The committee concurs in the past decisions of the Senate in this 
area for the foregoing reasons. After careful consideration of various 
alternatives this year, the committee concludes that the approach 
taken by section 601 of the reported bill is the soundest of the 
proposals thus far suggested. 

The purpose of section 601 is as follows: 

To require that the National Labor Relations Board exercise 
its jurisdiction to the full extent permitted by the commerce clause. 

2. In order to permit the States to handle certain labor a 
‘ases, the Board is authorized to enter into an agreement with 
suitable State agency whereby “such agency is designated as the 
agent of the Board” to administer the T aft-Hartle -y Act in “no man’s 
land.’’ Such agreement shall be subject to termination if the Board 
finds the State agency is failing to comply with the agreement. 

To preserve uniform application of the act, the following devices 
have been incorporated into the amendment: 

(a) All cases with which the State agency refuses to proceed may 
be appealed to the National Board in the same manner as now used 
when a regional office declines to proceed. 

(b) All enforcement cases shall be handled by the National Board 
in the same manner as the Board handles its own cases. 

(c) Injunctions can be obtained in the Federal district courts only 
upon clearance with the Board’s Washington office in the same 
manner as now required. 

To allow flexibility in the form of the State agency, it is not 
required that a General Counsel, or other prosecuting official, be 
independent. 

The Federal Government will reimburse the State agency for 
handling such cases. 

In recommending this particular solution to the ‘‘no man’s land” 
problem, the committee believes that it is the most feasible solution to 
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an admittedly difficult problem. The committee, nevertheless, be- 
lieves it important to emphasize that certain principles be retained in 
any solution eventually adopted: 

1. Representation cases and unfair labor practices must be handled 
by the same or closely cooperating agencies of government. While 
theoretically these two kinds of cases may be separated, it would only 
be possible in an atmosphere not now existing in the labor-management 
field. ‘The reason most contests require the necessity of an umpire is 
to make certain that the rules of the game are observed. The gov- 
ernmental agency applying the substantive norms of the unfair labor 
practice sections of the Taft-Hartley Act constitutes, in effect, the 
umpire for the election contest. 

Any scheme by which agencies other than the NLRB apply the 
provisions of the Taft- Hartley Act must contain adequate procedural 
devices for assuring substantial uniformity in applying rules of con- 
duct in the labor-relations field. There are several] critical points at 
which the need for uniformity must be assured. They are with respect 
to injunctions, diligent prosecution of unfair labor practices, and the 
Jegally complex problems of effective enforcement. 

2 Rights and remedies in a complex field such as labor- management 
relations are not susce ptible to effective regulation in the first instance 
by State or Federal courts. This is a subject matter which must be 
preserved for the processes of administrative law. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY AMENDMENT 


Background 


The problems of the building and construction industry under the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been the subject of considerable comment by 
authorities in the field; and Congress in previous years has made 
several attempts to correct the shortcomings of the act as applied to 
the industry. ‘The occasional nature of the employment relationship 
makes this industry markedly different from manufacturing and other 
types of enterprise. An individual employee typically works for many 
employers and for none of them continuously. Jobs are frequently 
of short duration, depending upon various stages of construction. 

During the Wagner Act period, the National Labor Relations 
Board declined to exercise jurisdiction over the industry not only 
because of these complexities but also because the industry was 
substantially organized and hence had no need of the protection 
afforded by the act. Concepts evoked by the Board therefore 
developed without reference to the construction industry. In 1947, 
after passage of the Taft-Hartley amendments, the Board applied 
the provisions of the act to the building and construction industry. 

That this application of the act to ‘the construction industry has 
given rise to serious problems is attested by the following in which the 
difficulties of the industry are set forth in detail: 

Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
82d Congress, Ist session, on S. 1973 (August 27, 28, 29, and Septe rane r 
4, 1959), 82d Congress, 2d session, Mae Re port No. 1509 (S. 197 
(May 5, 1952). 

Hearings before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
on Taft-Hartley Act revisions, 82d Congress, 2d session, parts 1 
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through 6 (March 1953 to February 1954); 83d Congress, 2d session, 
Senate Report No. 1211 (S. 26 50) (April 15, 1954) together with 
minority views. 

Hearings before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
85th Congress, 2d session. (See pp. 385 through 388 in the printed 
record. ) 

These problems were also dealt with in the Presidential message of 
1954, the Secretary of Labor’s message of March 1957, and the 
President’s messages of January 1948 and 1959. 

The bill endeavors to resolve certain most urgent problems, leaving 
to the future other difficulties which require attention. 

Choracteristics of the industry and the bill 

In the building and construction industry it is customary for 
employers to enter into collective bargaining agreements for periods of 
time running into the future, perhaps 1 year or in many instances as 
much as 3 years. Since the ‘vast majority of building projects are of 
relatively short duration, such labor agreements necessarily apply to 
iobs which have not been started and may not even be contemplated. 
The practice of signing such agreements for future employment is not 
entirely consistent with Wagner Act rulings of the NLRB that exclu- 
sive bargaining contracts can lawfully be concluded only if the union 
makes its agreement after a representative number of employees 
have been hired. One reason for this practice is that it is necessary 
for the employer to know his labor costs before making the estimate 
upon which his bid will be based. A second reason is that the 
employer must be able to have available a supply of skilled craftsmen 
ready for quick referral. A substantial majority of the skilled em- 
ployees in this industry constitute a pool of such help centered about 
their appropriate craft union. If the employer relies upon this pool 
of skilled craftsmen, members of the union, there is no doubt under 
these circumstances that the union will in fact represent a majority of 
the employees eventually hired. 

The Senate has previously passed a bill (S. 1973) (82d Cong., 2d 
sess.), which would have permitted a lawful prehire agreement to be 
made in the building and construction industry. This committee 
reported another bill (S. 2650) (83d Cong., 2d sess.) which is similar. 

The Senate passed a bill last year (S. 3974) (85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
which contained a provision which is substantially similar to section 
602 of S. 1555. 

This bill, as did S. 3974 of the 85th Congress, contains other pro- 
visions which take into account the occasional nature of employment 
in the building and construction employee. It does so by reducing 
from 30 days to 7 the grace period before which the employee may 
be required to join the union. The reduction in this time allowance 
reflects the normally short employment period for construction 
employees. Also similar to last year’s bill are provisions permitting 
an exclusive referral system or hiring hall based upon objective 
criteria for referral. Such criteris. as are spelled out in the bill are 
not intended to be a definitive list but to suggest objective criteria 
which shall be applied without discrimination. Thus it is permissible 
to give preference based upon seniority, residence, or training of the 
sort provided by the apprentic eship programs sponsored by the 
Department of Labor. These provisions are not intended to diminish 
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the right of labor organizations and employers to establish an exclusive 
referral system of the type permitted under existing law. 

It is not intended by the enactment of this section of the bill to 
affect the provisions of section 14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act as amended. The bill, therefore, provides that nothing in the 
section shall be construed as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a labor organization as a condi- 
tion of employment in any State or Territory in which such execution 
or application is prohibited by State or Territorial law. Similarly, 
inclusion of this section is not meant to convey approval of section 
14(b). This provision is included only to make clear that no change in 
section 14(b) is intended. 

The only significant change made in the language of this section of 
S. 1555 as compared to the similar section in S. 3974 would restrict the 
right to enter into agreements otherwise authorized by the section, 
to labor organizations of which building and construction employees 
are members. The purpose of this requirement was to make it clear 
that criminal or “paper unions” should not avail themselves of the 
privilege of entering into such agreements. This subsection, more- 
over, in no way modifies other provisions of the statute with Tespect 
to special types of employees such as professional employees. Thus 
it is neither the intention nor effect of the bill to affect the status 
which professional engineers now enjoy under the statute. 


PREHEARING ELECTIONS 


The committee adopted unanimously in section 605 language which 
provides for prehearing elections under carefully controlled cireum- 
stances. This provision should make an important contribution to 
speeding up the handling of a large percentage of election cases and 
eliminating a considerable amount of unnecessary work now per- 
formed by the Board’s staff of legal assistants while at the same time 
providing full substantive and procedural protection for parties at 
interest. 

Section 9(c) of the National Labor Relations Act provides that when 
a question concerning representation exists a formal hearing must be 
held before an election unless such a hearing is waived by all of the 
parties. The result of this requirement is that time-consuming hear- 
ings are held on many no-issues cases. In addition, hearings also are 
held in election cases where the contentions are made for the purpose 
of delay or are, in fact, insubstantial. The resultant delay affects not 
only the representation cases which are stretched out but also the 
handling of other cases. 

Section 605 would permit representation elections by secret ballot 
without the unnecessary delay accompanying many such cases under 
present procedures. During the last 19 months of the Wagner Act 
(7 months of fiscal 1946 and all of fiscal 1947), a form of prehearing 
election was used by the NLRB. The proceedings authorized by this 
new section would be similar to the earlier methods employed by the 
Board but would differ in two major and important respects. First, 
an election cannot be held under the pending proposal unless all parties 
have had the opportunity to present their views at a conference with 
the responsible officer of the Board. In 1946 and 1947 the election 
could be directed without holding the preliminary conference, and the 
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propriety of the procedure could be tested only after the election had 
been held. 

Second, in addition to the opportunity to be heard which section 
605 gives every party at the conference, there is a provision for filing 

a stay of the election with the NLRB. In 1946 and 1947 the. pre- 
erie elections were almost exclusively on behalf of unions seeking 
representative status. Under the amendment, the prehearing election 
would be available not only to such unions, but also would ‘be avail- 
able in cases of petitions by employers and decertification petitions by 
employees. 

The record is replete with actual cases which demonstrate the 
desirability of instituting the prehearing election. A noteworthy 
recent example was the Coffey Transfer Co. case highlighted by hear- 
ings of the McClellan committee. In that case, the employer could 
have had an election several months earlier than was the case if the 
prehearing election procedures had been available. 

During the year 1958 a firm of management consultants was re- 
tained by the National Labor Relations Board to survey its internal 
procedures. This firm, McKinsey & Co., Inc., issued a report which 
incorporated certain recommendations including reinstitution of the 
prehearing election. An excerpt from the McKinsey report follows: 


The prehearing election is basically a device for the Board 
to conduct an early election and resolve the basic question 
first—that is, to determine if the petitioner has a majority— 
and resolve other issues after the election. Reinstituting 
prehearing elections would require a change in legislation. 

This practice was tried in the last year and a half prior 
to passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, but it was eliminated in 
that act. In the 3 fiscal years prior to its use, an average of 
approximately 25 percent of elections was ordered by the 
Board. In fiscal year 1947, when prehearing elections were 
used, only 13 percent, or approximately half, required Board 
orders. Of those going to prehearing election, 75 percent 
required no subsequent. hearing. C urrently, the percentage 
of R cases requiring Board action is ne arly 25 percent ; thus 
the number requiring Board order might again reasonably 
be expected to be reduced to half if prehearing elections were 
reinstituted. The Board staff time saved could be used to 
advantage on the anticipated mounting C caseload. 

The elapsed time savings should be substantial. In fiscal 
year 1957 the difference in time between Board-ordered 
elections and consent or stipulated elections (no hearing) 
was 79 days. Assuming that a prehearing election case 
would take no longer than a no-hes aring case, 2 to 3 months’ 
elapsed time could be saved in those cases that would be 
handled by prehearing election and that did not require a 
subsequent hearing. The remainder that would be expected 
to require a posthe: ring election and resolution by the Board 
would logically be expected to take at least as long as those 
now handled by the Board. 

The major objection to prehearing elections would be the 
diminished degree of due process afforded the parties. Re- 
gional directors are given a leverage factor in dealing with 
parties to a case, the right to conduct an election without 
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first resolving all issues. It may be argued that this right will 
be weilded in a capricious or prejudicial manner. We do not 
believe this would be the case. The experience of the exist- 
ing group of regional directors and the increasing Board 
precedent and policy on R cases would be strong deterrents to 
this potential diminishing of due process. In addition, the 
parties are afforded the right to a hearing if they consider 
their objections still valid after the hearing. 


Section 605 would permit elections to be directed as follows: 

(a) Upon the petition being filed in the regional office, the 
agent of the Board determines if a consent election agreement 
can be signed; if not, he can ascertain if there are substantial 
issues at stake. If there are none he can then call a joint con- 
ference of the parties. 

(6) At such conference he may develop further whether there 
are “substantial 1 issues of fact or law.” 

) Absent substantial issues, a prehearing election could then 
be direxted not sooner than 30 days from the date when the 
petition was filed. 

(d) If one of the parties objected to the procedure he could 
file an objection with the NLRB to the holding of the election 
which could not, however, stay the election. 

After the election was conducted either party would have 
the right to insist upon a hearing, the purpose of which would 
be to require the Board to pass upon the entire record of the case. 

The committee strongly believes that adoption of the prehearing 
election procedure as outlined above will result in a substantial stream- 
lining of Board procedures with resultant benefits to those directly 
concerned and others who use the Board’s facilities. The procedure 
called for in section 605 carefully preserves procedural due process 
and guards against “quickie” elections thus affording protection to 
employees, employers, and unions. 

Finally, the committee desires to note that prehearing election pro- 
cedure has been suggested as a desirable reform in Board procedures, 
not only by an independent management consultant but also by the 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. Boyd Leedom, in his testimony before 
the committee. 


RIGHT OF STRIKERS TO VOTE IN NLRB ELECTIONS 


Since the enactment of the Wagner Act both Congress and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have been perplexed by the problem of 
how to conduct a representation election during a strike. Under the 
Wagner Act the NLRB originally permitted the strikers to vote and 
excluded the replacements (A. Satorious & Co., Ine., 10 N.L.R.B. 493 
(1938)). The theory was that section 2(3) expressly preserves the 
employee status of strikers whereas the tenure of replacements is 

“notably tenuous’’; since both could not vote without having more 
voters than there were positions, it was better to allow the strikers to 
vote and exclude the replacements. 

In 1941 the NLRB reversed itself and held that both strikers and 
replacements should be oe to vote in a fo anagem election 
(The R udolph Wurlitzer Co. 32 N.L.R.B. 163 (1941) The theory of 
the decision was this: Joth the strikers and the oplactailletl had 
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lawful claims to the jobs available. No one could predict who would 
get them. If the union won the strike, the old employees would go 
back to work and the replacements would be dismissed whereas if the 
union lost the strike, the company would probably keep the replace- 
ments. The Board’s duty was to remain neutral; therefore it should 
avoid tipping the scales. Neutrality could be maintained by allowing 
both groups to vote in the election. There would be no incongruity in 
this, for both had an interest in the outcome. 

In 1947 a Taft-Hartley amendment inserted the provision of sec- 
tion 9(c)(3) which reads— 


Employees on strike who are not entitled to reinstatement 
shall ooh be eligible to vote. 


ce 


This provision has the effect of preventing anv “‘economic striker” 
who has been replaced by a new employee hired during the strike from 
voting in an NLRB election conducted during a strike. An emplovee 
who strikes is an “economic striker” unless the strike was actually 
caused by the employer’s unfair labor practice. Thus a strike for 
seniority or the union shop is called an ‘‘economic strike” even though 
no money issues me involved. 

After section 9(¢)(3) had been in ope ration several years it became 
apparent that it was an unfair, “union busting” rule. President 
Eisenhower spoke against it in the 1952 campaign. In a special labor 
message in 1954 he said: 


As the act is now written, employees who are engaged in 
an economic strike are prohibited from voting in representa- 
tion elections. In order to make it impossible for an em- 
ployer to use this provicion to destroy a union of his em- 
plovees, I recommend that, in the event of an economic 
strike, the National Labor Relations Poard be prohibited 
from considering a petition on the part of the employer which 
challenges the representation rights of the striking union. 


In his labor message of 1958 to the 85th Congress, the President 
again advocated repeal of the rule barring replaced economic strikers 
from voting. 

The unfairness of the rule can be demonstrated by many hypo- 
thetical examples. But one recent dramatic instance is that involving 
the O’Sullivan Rubber Corp.’s Winchester, Va., plant. In April 1956 
the United Rubber Workers AFL-CIO was certified to represent the 
production employees after a Board-conducted election in which the 
union polled a majority 343 to 2. Thereafter O’Sullivan and the union 
commenced negotiations. After more than a month of fruitless nego- 
tiations, the union called a strike and all but 8 of the 420 employees 
in the plant failed to report for work. Thereafter while some number 
of strikers returned to work, the company undertook to recruit replace- 
ments. By July the company had a total of 345 employees on the 
job, of whom 265 were new employees and 72 returned strikers. 
Under these circumstances, normal production was resumed. _ Picket- 
ing continued and so did fruitless negotiations; the union indeed was 
in no position to exert any bargaining strength since the plant was in 
full production. On April 27, 1957, approximately 1 year after the 
first election the company filed for a new election. This election was 
held in October 1957 and the results showed that 288 votes were 
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cast against the union and but 5 in its favor. The strikers were not 
permitted to vote pursuant to the rule under sec tion 9(c)(3). 

As an aftermath, the Board found the union’s continued picketing 
(concededly peaceful) illegal under its Curtis doctrine (119 N.L.R.B. 
232). 

OTHER IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


Acting General Counsel, National Labor Relations Board 

The National Labor Relations Act, as amended, provides that the 
General Counsel of the Board shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the an of the Senate. The act places considerable 
responsibility on the General Counsel for it is he who issues com- 
plaints and performs other vital functions which, if there is a vacancy 
in the office, cannot be performed under the law ‘by any other person. 
If such a vacancy occurs suddenly or if there is delay 1 in the nomina- 
tion or confirmation of a nominee, the processing of labor relations 
cases through the Board machinery can virtually come to a halt. 

The committee, recognizing this problem, unanimously agreed on 
the amendment contained in section 606 of S. 1555 which would 
permit the President to designate an officer or employee of the General 
Counsel’s office to serve as an Acting General Counsel. 


State criminal laws 


Section 507 of the committee bill makes unequivocal the right of 
States to continue to operate in the criminal law field in the traditional, 
constitutional manner. The committee placed this provision in the 
bill to dispel any doubt that the several States would not, under this 
bill, be deprived of their right to enact laws concerning or to prosecute 
any of the crimes mentioned in the bill, that is embe zzlement, arson, 
burglary, murder, rape, assault with intent to kill, robbery, bribery, 
grand larceny, violation of narcotics laws, or assault with intent to 
commit bodily injury. The committee by this provision simply re- 
affirms the established right of the States to exercise their police 
power with respect to those crimes mentioned in the bill. 

Supe TrVv_soers 


The committee considered various proposals relating to a redefini- 
tion of the term ‘‘supervisor”’ as contained in the National Labor 
Relations Act, recognizing as it did that litigation over the question 
of who should be appropriately included in a bargaining unit is a not 
insignificant element in the Board’s caseload. The committee was 
impressed that certain decisions of the Board with respect to this 
definition are a potential source of difficulty particularly in the com- 
munications industry. 

Consequently, the committee amendment contained in section 604 
of the bill while not changing in any way the definition of the term 
“supervisor” presently conte ained in the act, adds a proviso making 
clear that the term “supervisor” shall not be construed to include 
“service assistants’? in the communications industry. This proviso 
while clarifying the definition will cause no disruption in labor-manage- 
ment relations in the communications industry since “service assist- 
ants” in the industry are generally covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. The committee believed it should thus express a deter- 
mination that there should not be any extension of the definition to 
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include persons with very minor supervisory responsibilities. In so 
doing the committee utilized an example of which the job content 
was clearly defined and accepted by the parties for a period of years. 
There is, of course, no intent by the committee to create inflexibilities 
for the future. 


Powers of the Secretary of Labor 


The committee bill places heavy reliance upon reporting and dis- 
closure to union members, the Government and the public to effect 
correction of abuses where they have occurred. However, the bill 
also endows the Secretary of Labor with broad power to insure effectua- 
tion of its objectives. While other sections of this report have referred 
to the role and power of the Secretary, this section recapitulates this 
Rae 

) The Secretary is empowered to receive, examine for accuracy, 
— Seeeiia inform: stion based on reports filed with him by unions, 
union officers, and employers covering union administrative and finan- 
cial practice, trusteeships, union officer conflict of interests, employer 
expenditures and middlemen activity to interfere with the rights of 
employees under the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Secretary is empowered to prescribe regulations necessary 
to carry out his responsibilities under the act including forms and 
time of filing of reports, manner of distributing union reports to union 
members, the time and manner of keeping records to substantiate 
reports required by the act, prescription of simplified forms of reports 
and prescribe standards determining the adequacy of procedures for 
the removal of officers. All of the rulemaking power of the Secretary 
is subject to the safeguards against unreasonable regulation which is 
prescribed by the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(3) The Secretary is also authorized to take certain actions to en- 
force the provisions of the bill or otherwise insure maintenance of 
minimum standards. He has power to 

(a) bring civil injunctions to compel compliance with the 
reporting provisions of the act; 

b prosec — crimit ally persons who fail to file reports under 
the act or file false] ly; 

c) make investigations, armed with subpe ‘na power, to 
determine whether there has been any violation of the act; 

(d) investigate complaints regarding improperly held trustee- 
ships and bring civil suits to restrain such violations; 

(e) investigate violations of the elections provisions and bring 
court actions to overturn improperly held elections and supervise 
condue { new e le tions: 

f) b * persons who violate th¢ reporting provisions of t he act 
from holding office. 

‘he committee believes that the broad powers granted to the Secre- 
tary by this bill combined with full reporting and disclosure to union 
members and the public provides a most effective combination of 
devices by which abuses can be remedied. 

Non-Communist affidavit 

The committee bill takes a new and more effective approach to the 

problem of preventing Communist infiltration of labor unions or the 


business community. Under existing law all officers of labor unions 
must file a non-Communist affidavit as a condition precedent to use 
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of the facilities of the NLRB. While the committee has heard 
persuasive testimony that this provision has not been wholly effective 
in keeping Communists out of the union movement, nevertheless, 
assuming a Communist problem of some significance does exist, in 
unions and management, the committee believes that the new pro- 
cedures found in section 122 of the bill would more effectively counter- 
act the problem than does existing law. 

Section 122 of the bill provides that every officer of a labor union 
and the chief officers of an employer organization shall file at the 
beginning of each fiscal year a non-Communist affidavit if within 
a year preceding the date when an affidavit was due, the employer 
or union had used the facilities of the NLBB. 

The committee believes that this approach is to be preferred over 
current procedures for three principal reasons. First, the non-Com- 
munist oaths submitted under section 122 of the bill would be subject 
to the full investigatory power of the Secretary and to the criminal 
penalties imposed for false filing, thus strengthening the effectiveness 
of existing provisions of law. Second, under these procedures there 
would be no question of the appearance of official governmental ap- 
proval of a union because of a filing of an affidavit by an officer which 
is the case today. Third, by taking the filing requirement out of the 
machinery for settling labor-management disputes. The NLRB 
would be relieved of a substantial administrative burden and a sig- 
nificant cause of delay in case handling would be eliminated. 

The assumption upon which the present non-Communist affidavit 
requirement was based is that officers of unions who were Communists 
would not file affidavits. This assumption, on the basis of the record, 
has not proved sound. As the Department of Justice indicated to 
the committee, the Communist Party after passage of the non- 
Communist affidavit requirement “instructed its members who were 
union officers to file affidavits and to continue their party member- 
ship on a secret basis.”” Indeed, the record clearly demonstrates that 
the officers of unions alleged to be Communist infiltrated have been 
most punctilious about filing non-Communist affidavits. When a 
union officer files an affidavit, a certificate of compliance is issued to 
his union. The Board has no legal power to question the authentic- 
ity of the affidavit. Consequently, the Board in issuing its certificate 
in effect puts a governmental stamp of approval on the union regard- 
less of what is suspected of its leadership. On the other hand, unions 
whom no one has ever alleged were Communist infiltrated have 
through inadvertence on the part of officers been denied a certificate 
of compliance with all of the resulting complications. 

The committee is mindful that the non-Communist affidavit has 
been used by the Department of Justice in bringing criminal prosecu- 
tions for false statements. There has been about one such prosecution 
per year since the enactment of the statute. The solution to this 
problem proposed by the committee would not diminish the ability of 
the Department to bring such prosecutions and as a matter of fact 
would materially assist the Government in making investigations 
concerning the truthfulness of non-Communist statements and prose- 
cuting willful law violators. 

Finally, the committee believes that conditioning use of Board 
facilities on the filing of non-Communist affidavits has not been a 
satisfactory procedure. It has complicated and delayed the processing 
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of cases before the Board and has had no material effect on improving 
safeguards against Communist infiltration. The consulting firm of 
McKinse xy & Co. confirms the committee judgment in this matter 
when in its recent report on improving procedures of the Board, it 
stated: 


present statutory requirements for non-Communist 
affidavits are not serving the purpose for which they were 


intended, and result in an administrative burden and case 
delay. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 1: Contains the short title of the bill: “Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959.” 
Section 2: Contains the congressional findings, purposes, and policy. 


TITLE I REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 


Section 101(a): Requires every labor organization engaged in an 
industry affecting interstate commerce to file with the Secretary of 
Labor a copy of its constitution and bylaws and a report containing 
specified information with respect to its name and address, names and 
titles of its constitutional officers, initiation fees and dues, and internal 
procedures. Both the constitution and bylaws and the report must 
be signed by the organization’s president and treasurer or corre- 
sponding principal officers. Any changes in this information occurring 
during a year are to be reporte 1d at the time the organization files its 
next annual financial report with the Secretary. 

Section 101(b): Requires every labor organization engaged in an 
industry affecting interstate commerce to file annually w ith the Secre- 
tary a compre ‘hensive and detailed report of the union’s financial 
operations. This report must be signed by the organization’s presi- 
dent and treasurer or corresponding Sten ipal officers. 

Under section 9 (f) and (g) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
amended, reports on their internal procedures and financial transac- 
tions are required only of unions that desire to use the processes of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Under section 101 of the committee 
bill, unions that represent, seek to represent, charter subordinate 
bodies to represent, or are chartered by a union that represents or 
seeks to represent, or otherwise engage in collective bargaining on 
behalf of, employees of employers engaged in an industry affecting 
interstate commerce must file reports, regardless of whether or not 
they desire to utilize the processes of the Board. The information to 
be repor — under the committee bill comprehends all the information 
required to be reported under present law. The committee bill, in 
addition, paniiten certain information to be reported that does not 
have to be specifically detailed under present law. 

For ex: smple, under section 101(a), unions must report procedures 
followed with respect to disc ipline or removal of officers, and provisions 
made for notice, hearings, judgment on the evidence and appeal pro- 
cedures in cases involvi ing imposition of fines, suspensions, or expulsion 
of members. Under section 101(b), the s salary, allowances and other 
direct or indirect disbursements, including reimbursed expenses, paid 
to every officer and to every employee who received more than $10,000 
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in the aggregate during the year from the union and any other body 
affiliated with the same international union must be listed. Loans 
aggregating in excess of $250 made to union officers, employees, or 

members, as well as loans in any amount made to business enterprises, 
must also be listed. 

The committee bill gives the Secretary of Labor authority to 
prescribe the categories in which the financial information required 
by section 101 ) shall be reported. 

Section 101(c): Provides that unions required to file reports under 
the bill shall wills available the information required to be contained 
in such reports to all their members. The Seccetary of Labor is 
given authority to issue regulations prescribing the form and manner 
in which this obligation shall be carried out. 

Section 101(d): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to exempt any 
labor union or class thereof from the financial reporting requirements 
of section 101(b) (but not from the a to file reports on their 
internal procedures contained in sec. 101(a)), if he finds that the ex- 
emption of such union or class thereof would not interfere with the 
attainment of the objectives of the bill. The committee’s purpose in 
including this provision in the bill is to provide a means of easing the 
financial and administrative burdens of compliance in small unions 
and to concentrate attention on unions with significant funds. To be 
exempted a union must (1) have fewer than 200 members and (2) 
have gross annual receipts of less than $20,000. For purposes of the 
second of these two tests, dues, per capita taxes, and other sums to be 
paid over to a parent or affiliated organization are specifically included 
as part of the union’s gross receipts. The test of inclusion is whether 
local officers or employees receive the funds. Payments from an 
employer directly to a separate welfare or pension fund under section 
302(c) (5) or (6) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, are specifically excluded. 

Section 101(e): Repeals sections 9 (f) and (g) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. Under the committee bill, compliance 
by unions with the reporting requirements of the bill is enforced by 
criminal penalties, and is no longer a condition of union access to the 
representation and unfair labor practice procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Section 101(f): Makes a technical change in section 8(a)(3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, required by the repeal of 
sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) of such act provided for in sections 101(e) 
and 112(d). The effect of this change is to eliminate the present 
requirement that a union must have received from the National Labor 
Relations Board a notice that it is in compliance with sections 9 (f), 
(g), and (h) of the act in order to be eligible to negotiate a union-shop 
agreement under sections 8(a)(3) of the act. 

Section 102(a): Provides that every officer of a labor organization 
engage in an industry affecting commerce, and every employee of such 
organization, other than clerical employees, as defined by the Secretary 
of Labor, who received more than $5,000 in wages, salary, expenses, 
or other allowances during the preceding fiscal year is required to sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Labor are port listing and describing any of six 
specified types of financial transactions presenting ¢ onflicts of interest 
situations in which he may have been involved during the preceding 
fiscal year. These transactions include the following: (1) any legal 
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or equitable interest, income or other benefit with monetary value in 
a business whose employees the labor organization represents or is 
actively seeking to represent; (2) any transaction involving any legal 
or equitable interest in, or a loan to or from, any business whose em- 
loyees the union represents or actively seeks to represent; (3) any 
eg al or equitable interest, income or other benefit with monetary 
value derived from a business a substantial part of which consists of 
buying from, selling or leasing to or otherwise dealing with a business 
whose employees the union represents or is actively seeking to rep- 
resent; (4) any legal or equitable interest, income or other benefit 
with monetary value derived from a business any part of which con- 
sists of buying from, selling or leasing to or otherwise dealing with the 
union; (5) any business transaction or arrangement with an employer 
whose employees the union represents or is actively seeking to repre- 
sent, except wages and benefits received as a bona fide employee of 
such employer and goods and services purchased and sold in the 
regular course of business at generally available employee discounts; 
an (6) any money or other thing of value received from any employer 
or any person acting as a labor relations expert, adviser or consultant 
to an employer, except payments of the kinds described in section 
302(c) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended. 

The types of transactions which must be reported under this see- 
tion encompass both direct and indirect dealings of an officer or 
employee, his spouse, or minor children. Under section 102(¢), how- 
ever, a report must be made by a union officer or employee only if 
he has been involved during the preceding fiscal year in any trans- 
action of the types enumerated in section 102(a). 

By requiring reports on such transactions and by requiring other 
types of reporting under other sections of the bill, the committee is 
not to be construed as necessarily condemining the matters to be 
reported if they are not spec ifically declared to be improper or made 
legal under other provisions of the bill or other laws. Reports are 
required as to matters which should be public knowledge so that their 
propriety can be explored in the light of known facts and conditions. 

Section 102(b): Provides that the reporting requirements contained 
in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) of section 102(a) shall not 
apply to publicly traded securities and other securities that are publicly 
regulated. This provision has been included in the bill because the 
committee believes that the holding of publicly traded or regulated 
stock can hardly lead to conflicts of interest because of the unlikelihood 
that such holdings will amount to a substantial or controlling interest. 
Existing public regulation of such securities held in such quantities 
provide sufficient safeguards of disclosure. 

Section 102(c): As noted above in discussion of section 102(a), pro- 
vides that a union officer or employee who is not involved in any 
transactions of the types enumerated in section 102(a) is not required 
to file any report under this section. 

Section 103(a): Requires every employer engaged in an industry 
affecting interstate commerce to submit to the Secretary of Labor a 
report listing and describing specified expenditures in connection with 
labor-management relations during the preceding fiscal year. The 
report must be signed by the employer’s president and treasurer or 
corresponding principal officers. 

The expenditures which employers must report are as follows 
(1). any expenditure pursuant to an agreement or arrangement with a 
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labor relations consultant or other independent contractor by which 
such person undertakes any activities of which an object, directly or 
indirectly through employees, groups or committees of employees, 
or ares r persons, is to persuade employees to exercise or not to exer- 
cise, or persuade employees as to the manner of exercising, the right 
to caninnes and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, or undertakes to supply such employer with informa- 
tion concerning the activities of employees or a union in connec - 
with a labor dispute; expenditures for information for use solely i 
conjunction with a pending judicial, administrative, or arklagaiien 
proceeding, however, would not have to be reported: (2) any expendi- 
ture by the employer himself having an object, direct or indirect, 
similar to any of those listed and described in paragraph (1); here 
again, certain expenditures would not have to be reported, as hae 
(i) changes in wages, working conditions, or employee benefits, 
(ii) publication by such employer in his own name of a newspaper, 
newsletter, or similar house organ, letter, communication, or adver- 
tisement, and (iii) obtaining information for use solely in conjunction 
with a pending judicial, administrative, or arbitration proceeding; 
(3) any direct or indirect payment or loan, or any promise or agree- 
ment to pay or loan, money or other thing of value to any union or 
any officer or employee of any union, except the following: (i) pay- 
ments made pursuant to a collective bargaining agreement the terms 
of which have been fully disclosed to the employees in the bargaining 
unit covered by the agreement, (ii) compensation paid for or by reason 
of service as an employee, (ili) payments or loans made by any 
National or State bank, credit union, insurance company, savings 
and loan association, or other credit institution, and (iv) payments of 
the kind referred to in section 302(c) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, as amended; and (4) any payment, expenditure, 
loan, transaction or arrangement involving such employee of which a 
report is required of a union officer or employee under paragraphs 
(1), (2), (5), or (6) of section 102(a). 

Section 103(b): Requires reports from every person who has an 
agreement or arrangement with an employer engaged in an industry 
affecting interstate commerce to undertake activities of the types 
listed and described in the discussion of paragraph (1) of section 103(a). 
These reports must be filed annually with the Secretary and must be 
signed by the reporting concern’s president and treasurer or corre- 
sponding princ ipal officers. They must contain full information about 
the person’s business, receipts from employers on account of labor 
relations advice or services, disbursements of any kind in connection 
with such services, and a detailed statement of the agreement or ar- 
rangement between such person and an employer. As in the case of 
reports by unions under section 101(b), the committee bill gives the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to prescribe the categories in which 
the information required by sec tion 103(b) shall be reported. 

The committee in drafting section 103 was particularly desirous of 
requiring reports from middlemen masquerading as legitimate labor 
relations consultants. The committee believes that if unions are 
required to report all their expenditures, including expenses in or- 
ganizing campaigns, reports should be required from employers who 
carry on, or engage such persons to carry on, various types of activity, 
often surreptitious, designed to interfere with the free choice of 
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bargaining representatives by employees and to provide the employer 
with information concerning the activities of employees or a union in 
connection with a labor dispute. 

Section 103 (c): Provides that no employer nor any other person shal] 
be required to file a report covering the giving of advice by such person 
to such employer, representing the employer before any court, ad- 
ministrative, agency or arbitration tribunal, or engaging in collective 
bargaining on behalf of such employer. The committee did not 
intend to have the reporting requirements of the bill apply to attorneys 
and labor relations consultants who perform an important and useful 
function in contemporary labor relations and do not engage in activi- 
ties of the types listed in section 103(b), 

Section 103(d): Provides that employers and other persons are not 
required to file aly report under this section unless they have made 
expenditures, payments, or loans or have been parties to agreements 
or arrangements of the kinds described in subsections (a) or (b), 
respectively. Thus most employers who maintain normal collective 
bargaining relations with their employees will not have to file reports 
under this bill. 

Section 103(e): Provides that regular officers. supervisors, or em- 
ployees are not required to file any report in connection with services 
rendered by them to their employer. Employers are not required to 
file any report concerning expenditures in the form of compensation 
for the services of any of their regular officers, supervisors, or em- 
plovees. 

Section 104 (a): Specifies that the contents of reports and documents 
filed under sections 101. 102, and 103 shall be public information and 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to publish and use such information 
for statistical and research purposes, and to compile and publish 
studies and surveys based on the data contained in reports required to 
be filed under these sections. 

Section 104(b): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to prescribe 
regulations permitting the inspection and examination, on the request 
of any person, of the information contained in reports and documents 
filed under sections 101, 102, and 103. 

Section 104 (c): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to furnish copies 
of reports or other documents filed under title I upon payment of a 
charge based on the cost of the service. It is provided, however. 
that copies of reports or other documents filed by any union or em- 
ployer are to be made available by the Secretary without charge, or 
the Secretary may require such persons to furnish copies of such 
reports or documents. to designated State agencies upon request of the 
Governor of any such State. No person is to be required, however, 
by virtue of any State law to furnish any State offices or agency any 
information contained in a report filed under this title with the Seere- 
tary if a copy of such report, or the portion thereof containing such 
information, is furnished to such offices or agency. Money received 
in payment of charges fixed by the Secretary under this subsection 
is to be deposited to the credit of the appropriation of the agency of 
the U.S. Department of Labor which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of rendering this service provided for in this subsection and may 
be used, in the Secretary’s discretion. for the ordinary expenses of such 
agency, notwithstanding any other provision of law. 

Section 105: Requires unions, union officers and employees, em- 
ployers and other Persons who are required to file reports under 
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sections 101, 102, or 103 to keep and preserve records and accounts 
of financial transactions necessary to verify such reports for such 
periods of time as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe. Because 
of lack of experience in examining and analyzing reports of the types 
required by this title, the committee believes that the Secretary 
should have discretion in determining how long financial and other 
records should be kept by those who are required to report. The 
committee antic ipates that in issuing regulations pursuant to this 
section the Secretary will minimize the burden of retaining records 
for unduly long periods of time. 

Section 106(a) : Requires that the first re ports required under the 
bill shall be filed not later than January-1, 1960. Initial financial 
reports by unions under section 101(b) and reports by employers and 
other persons under section 103 will have to cover only the period 
between the date of the bill’s enactment and January 1, 1960, and 
the second such reports will have to cover only the period between 
January 1, 1960, and the beginning of the next fiscal year of the 
person filing such reports. Under section 106(b) the Secretary of 
Labor is given the authority to issue regulations prescribing the time 
when annual reports must thereafter be filed. 

Section 106(b): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to issue rules 
and regulations prescribing the form, time of filing (as has already been 
noted) and publication of reports and other reasonable rules and 
regulations (including rules prescribing reports concerning building 
funds, trusts or enterprises financed by unions) which he finds neces- 
sary to prevent circumvention or evasion of the bill’s reporting 
requirements. 

The committee expects that, in exercising his rulemaking power 
under this subsection, the Secretary of Labor will be vigilant in making 
sure that all types of special funds shall be reported. At the same 
time, it is expected that the Secretary will make every effort to reduce 
the cost and administrative burden of reporting. For this reason, the 
Secretary is directed to prescribe by general rule simplified reports by 
unions or employers for whom he finds that by virtue of their size a 
detailed report would be unduly burdensome, subject, however, to 
revocation if the Secretary determines, after investigation, that the 
purposes of this section would be served thereby. The Secretary 
may, in addition, exempt from the requirements of section 101 for 
definite or indefinite periods as determined by him, any union or 
class thereof, including conferences, joint boards or councils, associa- 
tions or other aggregations of unions, that are transitory in character 
and that are formed solely to negotiate a labor agreement or to carry 
out educational activitv. By including this discretionary exemption 
provision in the bill, the committee does not intend to imply that 
other labor organizations which do not exist for the purpose, in whole 
or in part, of engaging in collective bargaining with employers are 
required to file reports under the bill. Whether or not any such 
organization is required to report depends upon whether they are 
covered by sections 101 and 501 (h) and (i) of the bill, without regard 
to anything contained in this imaaien 

Section 106(c): Provides that the Secretary of Labor has power and 
is directed, when he believes it is necessary in order to determine 
whether any person has violated any provision of the bill or any rule 
or regulation authorized by the bill (except amendments made in 
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other statutes, such as the National Labor Relations Act or the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947), to make an investigation, enter 
places and inspect records and accounts and question persons deemed 
necessary to enable him to ascertain the facts. The Secretary is also 
authorized to make a report to interested persons or officials concern- 
ing the facts required to be shown in a report and the reason for any 
failure or refusal to file a report or any other matter he deems appro- 
priate as a result of his investigation. 

Section 107(a): Prohibits any union engaged in an industry affect- 
ing interstate commerce from making any direct or indirect loans to 
any of its officers or employees resulting in a total indebtedness on the 
part of such officer or employee to the union in excess of $1,500. 

Section 107(b): Prohibits both unions and employers from directly 
or indirectly paying the fine, or paying or advancing the costs of de- 
fense, of any of their officers, agents, employees, or representatives 
who is indicted for or convicted of any violation of any provision of 
the bill. In the event any such person is acquitted, however, he may 
be reimbursed for expenditures necessarily incurred in his defense. 

Section 108(a): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year, or both, for willfully violating or failing to comply 
with any provision of title I or the rules or regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Labor thereunder. 

Section 108(b): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year, or both, for willful false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions of material facts or failure to disclose material facts in reports, 
documents, or other information required under this title or the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary issued thereunder. 

Section 108(c): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year, or both, for willfully making a false entry, or will- 
fully concealing, withholding, or destroying any books, records, 
reports, or statements required to be kept by this title. 

Section 108(d): Assigns personal responsibility to the union or 
employer officers or other persons required to sign reports under 
sections 101 and 103 for the filing and the accuracy of state- 
ments in such reports. 

Section 109(a): Makes the embezzlement of union funds or assets 
by any officer or employee a Federal crime punishable by a fine of 
up to $10,000 or imprisonment for up to 5 years, or both. 

Section 109(b): Provides that when a union officer or employee has 
been convicted of embezzlement of union funds or property in violation 
of subsection (a) and the union or its governing board refuses or fails 
to sue to recover such money or property within 6 calendar months 
after being requested to do so by any member of the union, any of the 
union’s members may sue the “convicted officer or employee in any 
Federal district court to recover such money or property for the benefit 
of the union. Such actions may be brought only upon leave of court 
obtained upon verified application and for good cause shown which 
application may be ex parte. In his order the trial judge may allot a 
reasonable part of the recovery to pay fees of counsel representing the 
union member in the action and to compensate such member for ex- 
penses incurred by him in connection with the litigation. It is pro- 
vided that nothing in this subsection shall reduce or limit the responsi- 
bilities of any union officer or employee under any other law of the 
United States or any State and that nothing in this subsection shall 
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take away any right or bar any remedy to which union members are 
entitled under any such law. 

Section 110(a): Provides that there shall be in the U.S. Department 
of Labor a Commissioner of Labor Reports appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Commissioner 
shall receive compensation at the highest rate established for grade 18 
of the general schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor or required by law and the Secretary may authorize him to 
perform any functions of the Secretary under the bull. 

Section 110(b): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to make expendi- 
tures subject to the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and appoint and fix compensation of personnel in- 
cluding attorneys necessary to perform his functions under the bill. 
Attorneys appointed under this subsection may appear for and repre- 
sent the Secretary in any litigation, but all such litigation shall be sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the Attorney General. 

Section 110(c¢): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to bring injunc- 
tion actions in the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia or 
in the district court or other court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion of the actions sought to be enjoined to restrain violations of the 
provisions of this title or any rule or regulation of the Secretary there- 
under and to compel compliance with this title and such rules and 
regulations. 

Section 111: Amends sections 302 (a), (b), and (c) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended, primarily for the 
purpose of clarifying an ambiguity which presently exists. Under 
present law it is illegal for an employer to pay or deliver anything of 
value to a representative of his employees. The amendments con- 
tained in this section would remove any doubt that all forms of bribery 
and extortion which might escape the provisions of existing law would 
be prohibited under pain of criminal penalties for conviction thereof. 
The intent of these amendments to sections 302 (a) and (b) is to forbid 
any payment or bribe by an employer of anyone who acts in the in- 
terest of an employer whether technically an agent or not and to 
forbid the receipt of any such bribe by any person, whether an indi- 
vidual, an officer or employee of a labor organization or a committee 
representing employees. Payment to and receipt of such payments 
by any union officer or employee having the intent of influencing such 
officer or employee in respect to any of his actions, decisions, or duties 
as a representative of employees or as such union officer or employee 
would also be made a criminal offense. 

This section also amends section 302(b) to make unlawful the de- 
mand or acceptance of improper loading fees from interstate truckers. 
The proviso makes clear that this prohibition is not intended to make 
unlawful, however, any payment by an employer to any of his em- 
ployees as compensation for their services as employees. It would 
also make it a criminal offense for a labor organization to conduct 
“shakedown” picketing, i.e., picketing with no legitimate purpose but 
which is to force an employer to “buy off’’ the union official involved. 
The subsection bans picketing to exact from the employer a payment 
for the enrichment of an individual as distinguished from bona fide 
picketing, the purpose of which is improvement in wages and working 
conditions of employees. This is an abuse documented by the Me- 
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Clellan committee. This section also provides that the general ban 
in section 302 upon employer payments to unions is not to apply to 
money deducted from the wages of employees pursuant to a collective 
bargaining agreement in the form of periodic payments to a union in 
lieu of membership dues, nor to employer payments to trust funds 
for pooled vacation, holiday, severance or similar benefits, or appren- 
tice or other employee training programs. 

Section 112(a): Provides that every union officer and every em- 
ployer shall file annually at the beginning of each fiscal year with the 
Secretary of Labor an affidavit meeting the require ments of section 
112(b) not found by any court to be false. It is specified that for the 
purpose of this section only the term “employer”? means the officers 
and directors or an employer organized in the corporated or un- 
incorporated association form or partners or individual proprietors. 
Under the provisions of section 112(c), however, the obligation to file 
such affidavits does not apply to any union officer or employer who 
has not filed a petition under section 9 or a charge under section 10 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 

Section 112(b): Provides that the affidavits required by subsection 
(a) shall state that the affiant is not and during the preceding 12 
months has not been a member of the Communist Party or affiliated 
with such party and that neither the affiant nor any organization of 
which he is a member, of which he is or has supported during the 
preceding 12 months believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or any illegal or unconstitutional method. 
Section 1001 of title 18 of the United States Code is made applicable 
to such affidavits. 

Section 112(c): As has already been noted exempts from this section 
union officers and employers who have not filed a petition under 
section 9 or a charge under section 10 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, during the 12 months preceding the date upon 
which they would otherwise be required to file an affidavit. 

Section 112(d): Repeals section 9(h), the non-Communist affidavit 
provision, of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 


TITLE II—TRUSTEESHIPS 


Section 201(a): Requires reports by national or international 
unions to the Secretary of Labor on trusteeship established by such 
union over subordinate organizations. These reports must be filed 
within 30 days after the date of enactment of this bill in the case of 
trusteeships in existence on such date, and within 30 days following 
the imposition of any trusteeship over a subordinate organization 
after such date, and semiannually thereafter. Such reports must be 
signed by the prone and treasurer or corresponding principal 
officers of the national or international union and by the trustee or 
trustees designated to gen supervision over any subordinate 
organizations in trusteeship. 

The reports must show (A) the union in trusteeship, (B) the date 
trusteeship was established, (C) a detailed statement of the reason 
for establishing or continuing the trusteeship, and (D) the nature and 
extent of voting by members of the subordinate organization in 
trusteeship for convention delegates and national or international 
union officers. 
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Section 201(b): Provides the Secretary of Labor with the same 
powers with respect to the reports on trusteeships required by sub 
section (a) that he has with respect to reports required by title I under 
sections 101(c), 104, 105, and 106 (b) and (ce) of such title. 

Section 201(c): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year, or both, for willfully violating or failing to comply 
with this section or rules or regulations issued thereunder by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Section 201(d): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year, or both, for false statements, misrepresentation of 
material facts or failure to disclose material facts in any report re- 
quired under this section or the rules and regulations issued there- 
under, or for willfully withholding, concealing, or destroying any 
books, records, reports, or statements upon which such report is 
based. 

Section 201(e): Assigns personal responsibility to the union officers 
and trustees who are required to sign reports under subsection (a) 
for the filing and the accuracy of any statements contained in such 
reports. 

Section 201(f): Provides that every union required to submit a 
report under title II shall make the information required to be con- 
tained in such report available to all of the members of the subordinate 
organization to which the report applies in such form and manner as 
the Secretary of Labor shall by regulation prescribe. 

Section 202: Requires that trusteeships shall be established and 
administered only in accordance with the constitution and bylaws of 
the particular national or international union involved and for any 
one of the following purposes: correction of corruption or financial 
malpractice, assuring the performance of collective bargaining agree- 
ments or other duties of a bargaining representative, restoring demo- 
cratic procedures, or otherwise carrying out the legitimate objects 
of the union. 

The committee recognizes the difficulty of ascertaining and defin- 
ing what ought to be regarded as proper purposes of trusteeships so 
as to permit useful and desirable trusteeships while preventing and 
minimizing abuses. It is not the intention of the committee to inter- 
fere in any way with the recognized authority and responsibility of 
a union to require compliance by subordinate organizations with all 
lawful and proper provisions of the union’s constitution and bylaws, 
In part, the difficulty is resolved in the committee bill by the provisions 
for shifting the burden of proof contained in section 204. 

Section 203(a): Makes it unlawful during trusteeship (1) to count 
members’ votes for convention delegates or national or international 
officers if not by secret ballot in which all members in good standing 
could participate, or (2) to transfer to parent organization any funds 
of the trusteed union except regular per capita and assessments pay- 
able by nontrusteed unions. It is provided that upon dissolution of 
the trusteeship, assets may be distributed in accordance with the 
charter, constitution, or bylaws. The committee recognizes that in 
some unions persons who have retired or moved into supervisory 
positions; i.e., who are either no longer part of the bargaining unit 
or who have no active status in the union are nevertheless considered 
“members in good standing.” It is not the committee’s intention 
that such persons be given a right to vote by section 203(#)(1). 
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Section 203(b): Makes violation of subsection (a) punishable by a 
maximum $10,000 fine or imprisonment for 1 year, or both. , 

Section 204(a): Provides that upon the written complaint of a 
member or subordinate union alleging violation of section 202 or 203, 
the Secretary shall investigate and if he finds an unremedied violation, 
he may petition the appropriate Federal district court to enjoin and 
dissolve the trusteeship and for other appropriate relief. 

Section 204(b): Provides for place and manner of bringing suit. 

Section 204(c): This subsection provides that a trusteeship estab- 
lished by a labor organization (1) in conformity with the procedural 
requirements of its constitution and (2) authorized or ratified after a 
hearing before the union’s executive board or such other body as 
may be provided for in the union’s constitution and bylaws, shall be 
eee valid for a period of 18 months. This presumption may 

»e rebutted by clear and convincing proof that the trusteeship was not 

established for the purposes allowable under section 202. After the 
expiration of 18 months there will be a presumption that the trustee- 
ship is invalid in any proceeding brought by the Secretary to remove 
the subordinate union from the trusteeship unless the labor organi- 
zation can show by clear and convincing proof that the continuation 
of the trusteeship is necessary for a purpose allowable under section 
202. If the labor organization can so show, the court may dismiss the 
complaint or retain jurisdiction of the cause on such conditions and 
for such period of time as it deems appropriate. 

Section 205: Requires a report w:thin 3 years by the Secretary of 
Labor on the operation of this title. 

Section 206: Makes clear that Federal suits under title II are 
possible only upon suit initiated by the Secretary of Labor. All other 
rights and remedies at law or in equity are specifically preserved 
except that when the Secretary files a complaint under this title, the 
Federal court’s jurisdiction is to be exclusive and the result res 
judicata. 

TITLE III—ELECTIONS 


Section 301 (a): Provides that every national and international 
labor organization engaged in an industry affecting interstate com- 
merce shall elect the officers named in its constitution and the members 
of its executive board or similar governing body at least once every 5 
years by secret ballot or at a convention of delegates elected by secret 
ballot and in accordance with its constitution and bylaws. 

Section 301(b): Provides that every local labor organization en- 
gaged in an industry affecting interstate commerce shall elect the 
officers named in its constitution and the members of its executive 
board or similar governing body at least once every 3 years by secret 
ballot and in accordance with its constitution and bylaws. Local 
unions and their officers are forbidden to discriminate in favor of or 
against any candidate for union office with respect to the use of the 
union’s list of members in good standing and are required to comply 
with all reasonable requests of any candidate for distribution of his 
campaign literature by the unions, but at the candidate’s expense, 
to members in good standing on the union’s roster of members. 
Adequate election safeguards must also be assured by every local 
union to insure that the ballots cast in its elections are fairly counted; 
these safeguards are to include the right of any candidate to have 
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an observer present on his behalf at the polls and at the counting 
of the ballots. 

Section 301(c): Provides that officers of any intermediate body 
such as a general committee, system board, joint board, joint council 
or other association of labor organizations as defined in section 501(h) 
shall be elected at least once every 4 years by secret ballot or by 
union officers representative of the members who have been elected 
by secret ballot and in accordance with the union’s constitution 
and bylaws. 

Section 301(d): Requires that in any union election required by this 
section to be held by secret ballot, a reasonable opportunity shall be 
given for the nomination of candidates. Every member in good 
standing is to be eligible to be a candidate for, and hold, union office, 
subject, however, to reasonable qualifications uniformly imposed, and 
the right to support and vote for the candidate or candidates of his 
choice without being subject to penalty, discipline, or improper inter- 
ference or reprisal at the hands of the union or any union member. 
Fifteen days’ notice of an election is to be mailed to members unless 
the election is held at the regular time specified in the union’s consti- 
tution and bylaws on file with the Secretary of Labor. Every member 
shall have one vote, and a member whose dues are checked off with 
his voluntary authorization provided for in a collective bargaining 
agreement is not to be disqualified from voting or being a candidate 
for union office for alleged dues default. The votes cast by members 
of each local union in national or international union elections are to 
be counted and the results published separately. Ballots and election 
records are to be preserved for 1 year. The union constitution and 
bylaws is to govern any election to ‘the extent that they are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of title III. 

Section 301(e): Provides that when union officers are chosen in a 
convention, the convention shall be conducted in accordance with the 
union’s constitution and bylaws to the extent that they are not in- 
consistent with title III, and delegate credentials, minutes, and con- 
vention records pertaining to the election of officers are to be preserved 
for 1 year after the election. 

Section 301(f): Provides that neither union funds nor funds of an 
employer are to be used to promote the candidacy of any person in 
union elections subject to title II]; union funds, however, may be used 
for notices, factual statements of issues, or other expenses necessary 
for the conduct of the election. 

Section 301(g): Provides that if the Secretary of Labor, upon appli- 
cation of any member of a local labor organization engaged i in an in- 
dustry affecting interstate commerce finds that the union’s constitu- 
tion and bylaws do not provide an adequate means for removing from 
office elected officers guilty of serious misconduct, such officers may be 
removed, for cause shown and after notice and hearing, by the mem- 
bers in good standing voting by secret ballot in an election conducted 
by the union’s officers. The election must be held in accordance with 
the union’s constitution and bylaws to this extent that they are not 
inconsistent with title ITT. 

Section 301(h): Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to prescribe 
minimum standards and methods for determining the adequacy of the 
procedures for the removal of union officers contained in union con- 
stitution and bylaws as specified in subsection (g). 
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Section 302(a): Provides for the filing of complaints with the Sec- 
retary of Labor by a union member alleging violation of section 301, 
including violation of the union’s constitution and bylaws pertaining 
to the e lec ‘tion and removal of officers, but only if he has (l)e xhausted 
his remedies under the union’s constitution and bylaws or (2) invoked 
such remedies without obtaining a final determination within 3 menths. 
The election is to be presumed valid, however, pending a final decision, 
and in the interim the union’s affairs are to be conducted by the 
officers elected or in office or in the manner provided in the union’s 
constitution and bylaws. 

Section 302(b): Provides that the Secretary must investigate 
complaints meeting the requirements of subsection (a), and if he has 
probable cause to believe that a violation of section 301 has occurred 
and has not been remedied, he shall, within 60 days of the filing of 
such complaint, institute an action in the U.S. district court for the 
district where the union has its principal offices to set aside the elec- 
tion and obtain an order directing a new election or, if the complaint 
involves an alleged inadequacy of procedure for the removal of a union 
officer guilty of serious misconduct, an order directing a hearing before 
and a secret ballot vote by the membe ‘rs, under the supervision of the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions of title III and such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. Service of summons, 
subpena or other legal process of the court upon any union official 
or agent in his capacity as such is to be deemed service on the union 
for purposes of this section. The court shall have power to take any 
action it deems proper to conserve the assets of the union when pro- 
ceedings are instituted and actions brought under this section. 

Section 302(c): Provides for a trial of the issues in proceedings or 
action brought under this section by the district court. If the court, 
upon a preponderance of this evidence, finds that al) an election was 
not held within the time prescribed by section 301, or (2) a violation 
of section 301 did or reasonably could have been expected to affect 
the result of an election, the court is to declare the election void and 
direct the holding of a new election under supervision of the Secretary 
of Labor. So far as may be lawful and practicable, such election is 
to be conducted in conformity with the union’s constitution and by- 
laws. The Secretary is to certify the names of any person or persons 
elected in such election promptly to the court, and the court shall 
thereupon enter a decree declaring such person or persons to be an 
officer or officers of the union. 

It is further provided in this subsection that if the proceeding before 
the court involves the removal of officers pursuant to section 301(g) 
the Secretary is to certify the results of the vote, and the court shall 
thereupon enter a decree declaring whether such persons have been 
removed from office in the union. 

Section 302(d): Provides that an order of a Federal district court 
directing an election, dismissing any complaint filed under title II] 
or designating certain persons to be the elected officers of a union are 
appealable in the same manner as the final judgment in a civil action. 
Orders directing elections, however, shall not be stayed pending appeal. 

Section 303: Provides that no labor organization is to be required 
by law to conduct elections of officers more frequently or in a different 
form or manner than is required by title III or its own constitution or 
bylaws. Existing rights and remedies under a union’s constitution 
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and bylaws or under State or local law to enforce such union’s consti- 
tution and bylaws with respect to elections are preserved if they are 
invoked prior to the conduct of an election, but under the provisions of 
section 303, the remedy available under ‘title III for challenging an 
election that has already been conducted is exclusive. 

Section 304: Provides that the election provisions of title III are to 
become effective— 

(1) Ninety days after the date of enactment of the bill for any 
union whose constitution and bylaws can be modified to conform 
with the requirements of title ILI by its ae or governing body, 
such as its executive board or council; 

(2) where the modifications asahaaaeat conform with the 
requirements of title III are such that they can only be made 
by a constitutional convention of the union, not later than the 
union’s next constitutional convention after the date of enact- 
ment of the bill or 2 years after such date, whichever is the earlier 
date. In situations where a constitutional convention is not held 
within 2 years, the union’s executive board or other governing 
body empowered to act for the union between conventions is em- 
powered, notwithstanding any provision of the union’s constitu- 
tion or bylaws to the contrary, to make any necessary interim 
changes in the union’s constitution and bylaws to carry out the 
provisions of the bill. It is expected that any constitutional 
changes made between conventions would be ratified at the 
union’s next convention. 

Section 305(a): Prohibits any person who has within the preceding 
5 years served part of a prison term as a result of having ie con- 
victed of any one of the following specified crimes, namely: robbery, 
bribery, extortion, embezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, arson, 
violation of narcotics law, murder, rape, assault with intent to kill, 
assault with intent to inflict grievous bodily injury, or conspiracy to 
commit any such crime, from serving as a union officer, director, 
trustee, executive board or similar governing body member, business 
agent, manager, organizer or other employee, other than as an ex- 
clusively clerical or custodial employee, unless: (1) his citizenship 
rights, having — revoked as a result of such conviction, have been 
fully restored or (2) the Secre tary of Labor determines, after a hearing 
of which notice ae been given to Federal, State, and local prosecuting 
officials in any jurisdiction where such conviction took place, that 
such person’s service in any such capacity would not be contrary to 
the purposes of this bill. In making any such determination, the 
Secretary’s decision shall be final. 

This provision in the bill is not conceived by the committee as ad- 
ditional punishment for the crimes mentioned in the section. The 
punishment of these kinds of crimes and the enactment of laws relating 
to them are and should be the province of the States. This provision 
is designed to further protect union members’ and the public interest 
by establishing certain standards for persons holding union office—a 
matter within the purview of the Federal Government. 

The committee is of the opinion that, in the interests of justice and 
effective law enforcement, a reasonable fixed time limit should be 
placed on the length of time a convicted person should be disqualified 
from holding union office or employment. Within this time limit, 
furthermore, means should be provided whereby convicted persons 
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may obtain relief from the operation of this section if their citizenship 
rights, having been revoked, are fully restored or they are able to 
demonstrate to the Secretary of Labor, on the basis that the nature 
of the offense of which they were convicted or their conduct subsequent 
to their having been imprisoned was such, that granting them such re- 
lief would not be contrary to the purposes of the bill. 

Section 305(b): Prohibits any person who has been found by the 
Secretary of Labor, after a hearing on a written record, to have failed 
to file, after written notice by the Secretar y directing him to do so, any 
information required by title I or title II, or who has been convicted 
of any violation of title I or title II from serving as a union officer 
director, trustee, executive board or similar governing body member, 
business agent, international representative, manager, paid organizer 
or other paid employee for a period of 5 years after such determination 
by the Secretary or such conviction. Union and union officers are 
prohibited from knowingly permitting any such person to take or hold 
union office or employment i in violation of this subsection. 

Section 305(c): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year, or both, for violation of this section. 

Section 305(d): Stipulates that a person shall be deemed to have 
been “convicted” and under the disability of “conviction” for purposes 
of section 305 from the date of the judgment of the trial court or the 
date on which such judgment is sustained finally on appeal, whichever 
is the latter date. 





TITLE IV——-CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Section 401: Declares that it is in the national interest that national 
and international labor organizations and nationwide and industry- 
wide associations of employers engaged in industries affecting commerce 
shall voluntarily adopt or subscribe to codes of ethical practices obli- 
gating such labor organizations or employers, as the case may be, to 
adhere to principles and procedures of conduct which will effectiv rely 
eliminate and prevent improper and unethical activities in the admin- 
istration of their affairs, in the use and expenditure of their funds and 
in their relations with each other. It is recognized in this subsection 
that due regard should be paid in the formulation of codes of ethical 
practices to the traditions and background and customary forms and 
procedures of the labor organizations and employers to which the 
particular codes apply. 

Subsection (a) also declares that codes of ethical practices applicable 
to national and international labor organizations shall contain provi- 
sions which will safeguard the democratic rights and privileges of 
members and which will eliminate and prevent improper and unethical 
activities on the part of labor organizations or their subordinate locals 
or any officer or agent thereof. This sulsection also declarcs that 
codes ‘of ethical practices applicable to employers shall contain provi- 
sions which will promote harmonious relationships between such em- 
ployers and the labor organizations which represent or seek to repre- 

sent their employees and which will eliminate and prevent improper 
‘aa unethical activities by such employers and their officers, agents, 
or representatives in de rogation of the rights of employees to se Af. 
organization collective bargaining and other concerted activities 
guaranteed by section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act, as 


ee 
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amended. Codes of ethical practices applicable to both labor organ- 
izations and employers should contain methods and procedures to 
assure the effective implementation and enforcement of the provisions 
of such codes. 

Finally, under subsection (a) codes of ethical practices shall contain 
appropriate provisions for publication of the provisions of the codes 
so that employers and employees in the industries affected and the 
public will be fully apprised as to the provisions of the codes. 

Section 401(b): Provides that codes of ethical practices shall. not 
authorize or sanction any conduct on the part of any labor organization 
or employer or any officer, agent, or representative thereof which 
violates any Federal, State, or local law. This subsection has been 
included in the bill to make clear that no private agreement or arrange- 
ment by or among labor organizations or employers or their officials, 
agents, or representatives is authorized by the bill if such arrangement 
or agreement would in any way conflict with any Federal, State, or 
local law. 

Section 402 (a), (b), and (c): Establishes an Advisory Committee 
on Ethical Practices to advise the Secretary on the administration of 
this act, including the provisions of titles 1, reporting and disclosure; 
title II, trusteeships; and title III, union elections; as well as title IV. 
Under subsection (b) the Committee will be composed of 15 members 
appointed by the Secretary, of whom 5 are to be chosen by a panel 
nominated by national or international labor organizations and by 
national federations of labor organizations, 5 are to be chosen from 
a panel nominated by nationwide or industrywide associations of 
employers, and 5 are to represent the public. Three members of the 
Committee are to be appointed for a term of 1 year, three members 
for a term of 2 years, three members for a term of 3 years, three 
members for a term of 4 years, and three members for a term of 5 
years, and thereafter appointment is to be for a term of 5 years. 
It is specified in subsection (b) that the terms of office of not more 
than one member representing labor organizations, one member 
representing employer associations, and one member representing 
the public shall terminate in any one year. The Committee would 
meet at the request of the Secretary but in no case less frequently 
than four times each year. One-third of the members could request 
a meeting of the Committee. The members of the Committee would 
receive compensation while attending meetings and performing work 
of the Committee. Under subsection (c) of section 402 the Secretary 
is to provide necessary data, information, clerical assistance and 
other services and facilities for the Committee. 

Section 403: Provides that not later than 3 years from the date of 
enactment of the bill the Secretary shall report to Congress on the 
progress achieved by labor organizations and employers engaged in 
industries affecting commerce in the elimination of improper activities 
in the administration of their affairs and the use and expenditure of 
their funds with particular reference to the significance of the volun- 
tary adoption of self-policing codes of ethical practices in achieving 
such results. The Secretary shall include in his report such recom- 
mendations as he deems appropriate based upon the experience of 
labor organizations and employers in adopting and implementing 
codes of ethical practices pursuant to title IV. The Secretary would 
be authorized to include in his annual report to Congress, pursuant to 
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title V, United States Code, section 620, interim reports on the subject 
matter dealt with in this title. 


TITLE V—DEFINITIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 501: Contains definitions of terms, as used in title I (except 
sec. 111), II, III, IV, and V of the bill. 

Section 501(a): Defines ““ccommerce”’ in substantially the same terms 
as does the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, and “‘State’’ 
as including any States of the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, 
Wake Island, the Canal Zone, and Outer Continental Shelf lands 
defined in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 

Section 501 (b): Defines activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
as Meaning any activity or industry in interstate commerce or in 
which a labor dispute would hinder or obstruct commerce or the free 
flow of commerce, and as including any activity or industry “affecting 
commerce”’ within the meaning of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, as amended, or the Railway Labor Act, as amended, except 
as hereafter provided. 

Section 501(c): Defines “person” in the same terms as does the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

Section 501(d): Defines “employer” as meaning any employer or 
group or association of employers which is an employer within the 
meaning of any law relating to employment of employees or which 
bargains collectively with any union concerning wages, working con- 
ditions, or other conditions of employment. The term includes any 
person who acts directly as an employer or indirectly as an agent of 
an employer in relation to an employee. The term does not include 
the United States or any wholly owned Government corporation or 
any State or political subdivision of a State. 

Section 501(e): Defines “employee” as meaning any individual em- 
ployed by an employer and including any individual whose work has 
ceased as &@ consequence of, or in connection with, any current labor 
dispute or because of any unfair labor practice. 

Section 501(f): Defines “labor dispute” in the same terms as does 
the National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

Section 501(g): Defines ‘“‘trusteeship”’ as including all methods by 
which a national or international union takes supervision or control 
and conducts the affairs of a subordinate body under its constitution 
and bylaws. 

Section 501(h): Defines “labor organization”’ in the same terms as 
does the National Labor Relations Ac ‘t, as amended. The scope of 
the term as used in the bill, however, is broader than under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, since the definitions of 
“employer” and “employee” which are used in defining the term do 
not contain any of the exclusions, such as those for employers and 
emplovees subject to the Railway Labor Act, employers of agricultural 
labor, employers of public e mploye es (except as provided in subsection 
(d)), ‘which are provided for in the act. Hence, the definition of 

“abor organization”’ included in the bill includes labor organizations 
representing such employe es. 

Section 501(i): Defines “labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce” in broad terms so as to cover all unions which 
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represent, seek to represent, charter subordinate bodies to represent, 
or are chartered by a union representing or seeking to represent 
employees of employers subject to the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, or the Railway Labor Act, as amended, i.e., within the 
full scope of the commerce power. The definition includes all forms 
and levels of labor organization and combinations of labor organiza- 
tions which exist for or carry on collective bargaining with employers, 
from internationals through locals and including conferences, joint 
boards and joint councils. This definition, like others in this section, 
is intended to provide comprehensive coverage of labor organizations 
engaged in any degree in the representation of. employees or adminis- 
tration of collective bargaining agreements. 

Section 501(j): Defines “secret ballot”? as meaning all forms and 
methods of voting in secret. 

Section 502: Makes clear that titles I, IT, III, IV, and V are not 
intended and are not to be construed as superseding or impairing or 
otherwise affecting the Railway Labor Act, as amended, nor any 
obligation, right, benefit, privilege, or immunity of any carrier, 
employe e, organization, representative, or person subject to that act. 
These titles likewise are not intended and are not to be construed as 
conferring any right, privileges, immunity, or defense upon any 
employer, nor as impairing or otherwise affecting the rights of any 
person under the National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

Section 503: Gives the Secretary of Labor, for the purpose of 
making any investigation authorized by the bill, the same subpena 
powers us are vested in the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Section 504: Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to enter into ar- 
rangements or agreements for cooperation with other Government 
agencies in the performance of their respective functions, with a view 
toward avoiding unnecessary expenses and duplication of functions 
and to utilize the facilities or services, including the services of em- 
ployees, of any department, agency, or establishment of the United 
States or any State or political subdivision, with the lawful consent of 
such department, agency, or establishment. Every Government 
department, agency, or establishment is directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary and, to the extent permitted by law, provide such informa- 
tion and facilities as he may request for his assistance in performing 
his functions under the bill. 

This section further provides that the Attorney General is to re- 
ceive from the Secretary evidence developed in the performance of his 
functions under the bill which may be found to warrant consideration 
and a basis for criminal proceedings under the bill or any other Fed- 
eral law. The Secretary is authorized to refer to any governmental 
agency any evidence obtained by him which may tend to show viola- 
tion of a statute administered by that agency. 

Section 505: Makes the Administrative Procedure Act applicable 
to the issuance, amendment or rescission of rules or regulations 
authorized or required by the bill. 

Section 506(a): Makes it unlawful for any union or its officers, 
agents, representatives, or employees to fine, suspend, expel, or other- 
wise discipline any member because he exercises any right to which 
he is entitled under this bill. 

Section 506(b): Prohibits the use or threat of force or violence, or 
any economic reprisal or threat of such reprisal, to restrain, coerce, or 
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intimidate, or attempt to restrain, coerce, or intimidate, any union 
member for the purpose of interfering with or preventing him from 
exercising any right to which he is entitled under the bill. 

Section 506(c): Prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 2 years, or both, for willful violations of this section. 

The committee believes that if the bill is to achieve its maximum 
value in preventing corruption in the labor and management field and 
in safeguarding democratic practices with respect to union elections 
and trusteeships, any improper interference with or reprisals against 
union members who are exercising rights guaranteed them by the bill 
must be severely punished. For ‘this reason, any such interference or 
reprisal has been made subject to a maximum 2-year prison term, a 
maximum $10,000 fine, or both. 

Section 507: Safeguards the authority of the States to continue to 
enact and enforce their own general criminal laws. 

This section is designed to make clear that section 109(a), making 
embezzlement of union funds a Federal crime, and the references to 
certain crimes in section 305 of the bill are not intended to bar the 
States from continuing to enact and enforce, in the exercise of their 
general police powers, criminal statutes dealing with the particular 
crimes mentioned in the bill. The bill is not intended in any way to 
impair or diminish State authority to enact and enforce such general 
criminal statutes. 

Other sections of this bill refer specifically to the respective responsi- 
bilities of State and Federal Governments with regard to the subject 
matter covered by the bill. Nothing in this section is to be con- 
strued as altering these divisions of ‘governmental responsibility as 
therein defined. 

Section 508: Requires every labor organization to which the bill 
applies to inform all of its members concerning the provisions of this 
bill and the rights they are guaranteed thereunder. The Secretary 
of Labor is given authority to prescribe the manner in which this 
obligation shall be effectuated. 

Section 509: Contains the usual separability clause. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 
OF 1947, AS AMENDED 


Section 601(a): Adds a new subsection (c) to section 14 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, which is designed to 
eliminate the so-called ‘‘no man’s land” to which the McClellan com- 
mittee called attention in its interim report. This subsection provides 

rocedures through State agencies under agreement with the National 
aa Relations Board for dealing with “classes of cases which are 
within the jurisdiction of the Board but with respect to which the 
Board finds that, because such classes of cases are essentially local in 
character, the impact thereof on interstate commerce is not significant. 

Paragraph (1) of the new section 14(c) of the act provides that the 
Board shall assert, either directly or through the procedures author- 
ized by this subsection, jurisdiction over all cases to which this act 
applies. With respect to classes of cases that are essentially local in 
character, the Board is authorized to enter into an agreement with 
any authorized State agency whereby such agency will be designated 
as the agent of the Board to exercise jurisdiction over such classes 
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of cases in such State. Any such agreement is to (A) provide for dele- 
gation by the Board to the State agency of such of the Board’s powers 
and duties as may be necessary or appropriate to enable such State 
agency to exercise such jurisdiction, (B) require that, in exercising such 
jurisdiction, the State agency shall apply and enforce the act as inter- 
preted by the the Board and the Federal courts, and (C) provide for 
suspension or termination of such agreement by the Board if the Board 
finds that the State agency has failed to comply with the provision of 
the agreement or with regulations of the Board with respect to the 
carrying out of such agreement. 

It is further provided in paragraph (1) that processes and orders of 
State agencies under such agreements are-to be enforced exclusively 
by the Board, and are to be reviewable, in the Federal courts in the 
same manner and to the same extent as directly administered processes 
and orders of the Board. Appeals from a refusal by a State agency to 
issue a complaint of unfair labor practice under section 10(b) of the 
act, or a refusal by such agency to process a representation petition 
under section 9(c) are to be taken within such time and in such manner 
as the Board shall by regulation prescribe, to the Board, where they 
are to be disposed of in the same manner as if they were appeals from 
decisions of regional directors of the Board. The State agency is to 
be bound by the Board’s decisions upon such appeal. 

Paragraph (1) preserves the exclusive jurisdiction of the Board with 
respect to petition for temporary relief or restraining orders in the 
Federal courts. No State agency is to prevent any such petition in 
any case without having first obtained the consent of the Board, and 
in giving such consent the Board is to be guided by the same criteria 
as are applied in similar cases adjudicated by the Board itself. 

With the consent and cooperation of agencies charged with admin- 
istration of the act, under agreements made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, the Board may, notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
reimburse such agencies and their employees for services rendered for 
such purposes. As used in this subsection, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are deemed to be States for purposes of entering into agree- 
ments of the types provided for in this subsection. 

Paragraph (2) of the new section 14(c) of the act makes clear that 
the provisions of sections 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the act, which deal with the 
organizations and rulemaking functions of the Board, are not to apply 
to any State agency with which the Board has entered into an agree- 
ment pursuant to paragraph (1). The manner in which State agencies 
are to carry out such agreements is left to the States within the 
framework of such agreements. 

Section 601(b): Repeals the proviso to section 10(a) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, as no longer needed or appropriate 
under the terms of the new subsection (c) that would be added to 
section 14 of the act by section 601 (a). 

Section 602(a): Makes clear that it is not an unfair labor practice 
for an employer primarily engaged in the building and construction 
industry to enter into agreements with labor organizations of which 
building and construction employees are members without the union’s 
majority status having been established in the particular manner 
provided for under section 9 of the act. Representation elections 
in a large segment of the industry are not feasible to demonstrate 
such majority status due to the short periods of actual employment 
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by specific employers. The section also permits the union shop 
provisions of such a contract to take effect within 7 days of hiring, 
also in recognition of the brief periods of employment characteristic 
of the industry. No other change is made in union security limita- 
tions now in the law. The section permits an agreement providing 
for an exclusive referral system based upon objective criteria for 
referral; such a referral system must be conducted without discrimina- 
tion in regard to union membership (as now provided by law) but 
the order of referral may be governed by objective standards such as 
those set forth in the section. It is specifically provided that a con- 
tract permitted by this section would not be a bar to a representation 
or decertification election if without the authorization of the section 
it would not be a bar to such an election. 

Section 602(b): To remove all doubt, it is specifically provided that 
the union security provisions of agreements permitted by (a) are 
subject to the limitations of State and Territorial law just as all 
collective agreements under section 8(a)(3) are limited by the pro- 
visions of section 14(b) of the National Labor oe Act. 

Section 603: Repeals the provision of section 9(c) (3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, which bars economic strikers from 
voting in representation elections conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The present ban on such voting is generally re- 
garded as a “union busting’’ provision. 

Section 604: Makes clear that service assistants in the communica- 
tions industry are not to be regarded or treated as supervisors under 
the definition contained in section 2(11) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

Section 605: Amends paragraph (4) of section 9(c) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to authorize the National Labor 
Relations Board to hold prehearing elections in cases where there are 
no substantial issues of fact or law requiring a preelection hearing. 
This section provides that notwithstanding section 9(c)(1), when a 
question of representation affecting commerce exists, the Board 
through its designated representative may call an informal confer- 
ence of the parties upon due notice. If no agreement is reached at 
such conference for a consent election and there are no substantial 
issues of fact or law requiring a hearing before an election, the Board 
may, through its designated representative, conduct an election. 
Such election is not to be conducted before the e xpiration of 30 days 
from the date of the petition. Any party aggrieved by the proceed- 
ing may file a motion for a hearing, but such motion shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the Board, operate to stay the election. 
Unless such motion is granted prior to the election or is withdrawn, 
the Board is to afford the moving party an opportunity for hearing 
before certifying the results of such election. 

Section 606: Amends section 3(d) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, to provide that when any vacancy exists in the 
office of the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, 
the President may designate an officer or employee as acting Gene ral 
Counsel. Such designation shall expire (i) at the end of 40 days when 
the Congress is in session unless a nomination to fill the vacancy has 
been submitted to the U.S. Senate or (ii) upon the sine die adjourn- 
ment of the session of the Senate in which such nomination was sub- 
mitted. 
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Under this provision a recess designation of an acting General 
Counsel will expire 40 days after the beginning of the next session of 
the Congress unless prior to that time the President submits a nomi- 
nation to fill the vacancy in the Office of General Counsel. 


CHANGES IN Existina Law 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


NATIONAL LABoR ReEtaTIONS AcT 


* x * * * * x 
SEc. 2 
* * * * * * * 


(11) The term “supervisor”? means any individual having authority, 
in the interest of the employer, to hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, rec all, 
promote, discharge, assign, reward, or discipline other employees, or 
responsibly to direct them, or to adjust their grievances, or effectively 
to recommend such action, if in connection with the foregoing the 
exercise of such authority is not of a merely routine or clerical nature, 
but requires the use of independent judgment: Provided, That this 
term shall not be construed to include service assistants in the communi- 
cations industry. 


* * * +. * * * 
SEC. 3. 
* * * * * * * 


‘“(d) There shall be a General Counsel of the Board who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of four years. The General Counsel of the Board 
shall exercise general supervision over all attorneys employed by the 
Board (other than trial examiners and legal assistants to Board mem- 
bers) and over the officers and employees in the regional offices. He 
shall have final authority, on behalf of the Board, in respect of the in- 
vestigation of charges and issuance of complaints under section 10, 
and in respect of the prosecution of such complaints before the Board, 
and shall have such other duties as the Board may prescribe or as may 
be provided by law. Jn case of @ vacancy in the office of the Ge neral 
Counsel the President is authorized to designate the officer or employee who 
shall act as General ¢ ounsel during such vacancy, but no person or persons 
so de signated shall so act (i) for more than forty days when the Congress 
is in session unless a nomination to fill such vacancy shall have been sub- 
mitted to the Senate, or (ir) after the adjournme nt sine die of the session of 
the Senate in which such nomination was submitted. 

* * * a * * * 


Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer— 
“(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exer- 

cise of the rights guaranteed in section 7; 
‘““(2) to dominate or interfere with the formation or adminis- 
tration of any labor organization or contribute financial or other 
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support to it: Provided, That subject to rules and regulations 
made and published by the Board pursuant to section 6, an em- 
ployer shall not be prohibited from permitting employees to con- 
fer with him during working hours without loss of time or pay; 
(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment or any term or condition of employment to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor organization: Provided, ‘That 
nothing in this Act, or in any other statute of the United States, 
shall preclude an employer from making an agreement with a labor 
organization (not established, maintained, or assisted by any 
action defined in section 8(a) of this Act as an unfair labor 
practice) to require as a condition of employment membership 
therein on or after the thirtieth day following the beginning of 
such employment or the effective date of such agreement, which- 
ever is the later, (i) if such labor organization is the representative 
of the employees as provided in section 9(a), in the appropriate 
collective-bargaining unit covered by such agreement when made 
[and has at the time the agreement was made or within the pre- 
ceding twelve months re — from the Board a notice of com- 
pliance with sections 9 (f), (g), (h)], and (ui) unless following an 
election held as anions in section 9(e) within one year preceding 
the effective date of such agreement, the Board shall have certi- 
fied that at least a majority of the employees eligible to vote in 
such election have voted to rescind the authority of such labor 
organization to make such an agreement: 
Provided further, That no employer. shall justify any discrimination 
against an employee for nonmembership in a labor organization (A) 
if he has reasonable grounds for believing that such me embe ‘rship was 
not available to the employee on the same terms and conditions 
generally applicable to other members, or (B) if he has reasonable 
grounds for believing that membership was denied or terminated for 
reasons other than the failure of the employee to tender the periodic 
dues and the initiation fees uniformly required as a condition of 
acquiring or retaining membership; 

(4) to disc harge or otherwise discriminate against an employee 
because he has filed charges or given testimony under this Act; 

(5) to refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives 
of his employees, subjec t to the provisions of section 9(a). 

(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organization or 
its agents— 

(1) to restrain or coerce (A) employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in section 7: Provided, That this paragraph 
shall not impair the right of a labor organization to prescribe its 
own rules with respect to the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship therein; or (B) an employer in the selection of his repre- 
sentatives for the purposes of collective bargaining or the adjust- 
ment of grievances; 

(2) to cause or attempt to cause an employer to discriminate 
against an employee in violation of subsection (a)(3) or to dis- 
criminate against an employee with respect to whom membership 
in such organization has been denied or terminated on some 
ground other than his failure to tender the periodic dues and the 
initiation fees uniformly required as a condition of acquiring or 
retaining membership; 
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(3) to refuse to bargain collectively with an employer, pro- 
vided it is the representative of his employees subject to the 
provisions of section 9(a) ; 

(4) to engage in, or to induce or encourage the employees of 
any employer to engage in, a strike or a concerted refusal in the 
course of their employment to use, manufacture, process, trans- 
port, or otherwise handle or work on any goods, articles, materials, 
or commodities or to perform any services, where an object thereof 
is: (A) forcing or requiring any employe r or self-employed person 
to join any labor or employer organization or any employer or 
other person to cease using, selling, handling, transporting, or 
otherwise dealing in the products of any other producer, processor, 
or manufacturer, or to cease doing business with any other person; 
(B) forcing or requiring any other employer to recognize or bar- 
aa with a labor organization as the representative of his em- 
ployees unless such labor organization has been certified as the 
” prese ntative of such employe ees under the provisions of section 9; 

) forcing or requiring any employer to recognize or bargain 
bee a particular labor organization as the representative of his 
employees if another labor organization has been certified as the 
representative of such employees under the provisions of section 9; 
(D) forcing or requiring any employer to assign particular w ork 
to employees i in a particular labor organization or in a particular 
trade, craft, or class rather than to employees in another labor 
organization or in another trade, craft, or class, unless such em- 
ployer is failing to conform to an order or certification of the 
Board determining the bargaining representative for employees 
performing such work: Provided, That nothing contained in this 
subsection (b) shall be construed to make unlawful a refusal by 
any person to enter upon the premises of any employer (other 
than his own employer), if the employees of such employer are 
engaged in a strike ratified or approved by a representative of 
such “employees whom such employer is required to recognize 
under this Act; 

(5) to require of employees covered by an agreement author- 
ized under subsection (a) (3) the payment, as a condition preced- 
ent to becoming a member of such organization, of a fee in an 
amount which the Board finds excessive or discriminatory under 
all the circumstances. In making such a finding, the Board shall 
consider, among other relevant factors, the practices and customs 
of labor organizations in the particular industry, and the wages 
currently paid to the employees affected; and 

(6) to cause or attempt tocause an employer to pay or deliver 
or agree to pay or deliver any money or other thing of value, in 
the nature of an exaction, for services which are not performed 
or not to be performed. 

The expressing of any views, argument, or opinion, or the 


ecemiaabiie thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual 
form, shall not constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor practice 
under any of the provisions of this Act, if such expression contains no 
threat of reprisal or force or promise of benefit. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, to bargain collectively is the 
performance of the mutual obligation of the employer and the repre- 
sentative of the employees to meet at reasonable times and confer in 
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good faith with respect to wages, hours, and other terms and conditions 
of employment, or the negotiation of an agreement, or any question 
arising thereunder, and the execution of a written contract incorpo- 
rating any agreement reached if requested by either party, but such 
obligation does not compel either party to agree to a proposal or require 
the making of a concession: Provided, That where there is in effect a 
collective- bargaining contract covering employees in an industry 
affecting commerce, the duty to bargain collectively shall also mean 
that no party to such contract shall terminate or modify such contract, 
unless the party desiring such termination or modification- 

(1) serves a written notice upon the other party to the contract 
of the proposed termination or modification sixty days prior to 
the expiration date thereof, or in the event such contract contains 
no expiration date, sixty days prior to the time it is proposed to 
make such termination or modification ; 

(2) offers to meet and confer with the other party for the 
purpose of negotiating a new contract or a contract containing 
the proposed modifications; 

(3) notifies the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
within thirty days after such notice of the existence of a dispute, 
and simultaneously therewith notifies any State or Territorial 
agency established to mediate and conciliate disputes within the 
State or Territory where the dispute occurred, provided no agree- 
ment has been reached by that time; and 

(4) continues in full force and effect, without resorting to 
strike or lock-out, all the terms and conditions of the existing 
contract for a period of sixty days after such notice is given or 
until the expiration date of such contract, whichever occurs later: 

The duties imposed upon employers, employees, and labor organiza- 
tions by paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) shall become inapplicable upon an 
intervening certific ation of the Board, under which the labor organiza- 
tion or individual, which is a party to the contract, has been superseded 
as or ceased to be the representative of the employees subject to the 
provisions of section 9 (a), and the duties so imposed shall not be 
construed as requiring either party to discuss or agree to any modifica- 
tion of the terms and conditions contained in a contract for a fixed 
period, if such modification is to become effective before such terms and 
conditions can be reopened under the provisions of the contract. Any 
employee who engages in a strike within the sixty-day period spee ified 
in this subsection shall lose his status as an employee of the employer 
engaged in the particular labor dispute, for the purposes of sections 8, 
9, and 10 of this Act, as amended, but such loss of status for such 
employee shall terminate if and when he is reemployed by such 
employer. 

(e) It shall not be an unfair labor practice under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section for an employer engaged primarily in the building and 
construction industry to make an agreement covering employees engaged 
(or who, upon their employment, will be engaged) in the building and 
construction industry with a labor organization of which building and 
construction employees are members (not established, maintained, or as- 
sisted by any action defined in section 8(a) of this Act as an unfair labor 
practice) because (1) the majority status of such labor organization has 
not been established wna the provisions of section 9 of this Act prior to 
the making of such agreement, or (2) such agreement requires as a condi- 
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tion of employment, membership in such labor organization after the 
seventh day following the beginning of such employment or the effective 
date of the agreement, whichever is later, or (3) such agreement requires 
the employer to notify such labor organization of opportunities for em- 
ployment with such employer, or gives such labor organization an oppor- 
tunity to refer qualified applicants for such employment, or (4) such agree- 
ment specifies minimum training or experience qualifications for em- 
ployment or provides for priority in opportunities for employment based 
upon length of service with such employer, in the industry or in the par- 
ticular geographical area: Provided, That nothing in this subsection shall 
set aside the final proviso to section 8(a)(8) of this Act: Provided further, 
That any agreement which is valid solely by reason of clause (1) of this 
subsection, shall not be a bar to a petition filed pursuant to section 9(c) or 
9(e). 

Src. 9. (a) Representatives designated or selected for the purposes 
of collective bargaining by the majority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for such purposes, shall be the exclusive representatives of 
all the employees in such unit for the purposes of collective bargaining 
in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other con- 
ditions of employment: P rovided, That any individual employee or a 
group of employees shall have the right at any time to present griev- 
ances to their employer and to have such grievances adjusted, without 
the intervention of the bargaining representative, as long as the adjust- 
ment is not inconsistent with the terms of a collective-bargaining con- 
tract or agreement then in effect: Provided further, That the bargain- 
ing representative has been given opportunity to be present at such 
adjustment. 

(b) The Board shall decide in each case whether, in order to assure 
to employees the fullest freedom in exercising the rights guaranteed 
by this Act, the unit appropriate for the purposes of ¢ ollective bargain - 
ing shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof: Provided, That the Board shall not (1) decide that any unit 
is appropriate for such purposes if such unit includes both professional 
employees and employees who are not professional employees unless 
a majority of such professional employees vote for inclusion in such 
unit; or (2) decide that any craft unit is inappropriate for such pur- 
poses on the ground that a different unit has been established by a 
prior Board determination, unless a majority of the employees in the 
proposed craft unit vote against separate representation or (3) decide 
that any unit is appropriate for such purposes if it includes, together 
with other employees, any individual employed as a guard to enforce 
against employees and other persons rules to protect property of the 
employer or to protect the safety of persons on the employer’s premises; 
but no labor organization shall be certified as the representative of 
employees in a bargaining unit of guards if such organization admits 
to membership, or is affiliated directly or indirectly ‘with an organiza- 
tion which admits to membership, employees other than guards. 

(c) (1) Whenever a petition shall have been filed, in accordance 
with such regulations as may be prescribed by the Board 

(A) by an employee or group of employees or any individual 
or labor organization acting in their behalf alleging that a substan- 
tial number of employees (i) wish to be represented for collective 
bargainmg and that their employer declines to recognize their 
representative as the representative defined in section 9(a), or 
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(ii) assert that the individual or labor organization, which has 
been certified or is being currently recognized by their employer 
as the bargaining representative, is no longer a representative as 
defined in section 9(a); or 

(B) by an employer, alleging that one or more individuals or 

labor organizations have presented to him a claim to be recognized 

as the representative defined in section 9(a); 
the Board shall investigate such petition and if it has reasonable cause 
to believe that a question of representation affecting commerce exists 
shall provide for an appropriate hearing upon due notice. Such 
hearing may be conducted by an officer or employee of the regional 
office, who shall not make any recommendations with respect thereto. 
If the Board finds upon the record of such hearing that such a question 
of representation exists, it shall direct an election by secret ballot and 
shall certify the results thereof. 

In determining whether or not a question of representation 
affecting commerce exists, the same regulations and rules of decision 
shall apply irrespective of the identity of the persons filing the petition 
or the kind of relief sought and in no case shall the Board deny a labor 
organization a place on the ballot by reason of an order with respect 
to such labor organization or its predecessor not issued in conformity 
with section 10(c). 

(3) No election shall be directed in any bargaining unit or any 
subdivision within which, in the preceding twelve-month period, 
valid election shall have been held. [Employees on strike who are not 
entitled to reinstatement shall not be eligible to vote.J]_ In any election 
where none of the choices on the ballot receives a majority, a run-off 
shall be conducted, the ballot providing for a selection between the 
two choices receiving the largest and second largest number of valid 
votes cast in the election. 

[(4) Nothing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the waiv- 
ing of hearings by stipulation for the purpose of a consent election in 
conformity with regulations and rules of decision of the Board.] 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the Board through its designated representative, if there is reasonabl. 
cause to believe that a question of representation affecting commerce exists, 
may call an informal conference of the parties upon due notice. If at 
such conference no agreement is reached for a consent election, and there 
are no substantial issues of fact or law which should be resolved by a 
preelection hearing, the Board, through its designated representative, may 
conduct an election in an appropriate unit but not before the expiration of 
thirty days following the date of the petition. Any party aggrieved by 
such proceeding may file a motion for hearing with the Board, but such 
motion shall not, unless specifically ordered by the Board, operate as a 
stay of the election Unless such motion is granted prior to the election 
or is withdrawn, the Board shall afford the moving party an opportunity 
for hearing prior to certifying the results of such election. 

(5) In determining whether a unit is appropriate for the purposes 
specified in subsection (b) the extent to which the employees have 
organized shall not be controlling. 

(d) Whenever an order of the Board made pursuant to section 
10(c) is based in whole or in part upon facts certified following an 
investigation pursuant to subsection (c) of this section and there is 
a petition for the enforcement or review of such order, such certification 
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and the record of such investigation shall be included in the transcript 
of the entire record required to be filed under section 10(e) or 10(f), 
and thereupon the decree of the court enforcing, modifying, or setting 
aside in whole or in part the order of the Board shall be made and 
entered upon the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set forth in 
such — ript. 

(e)(1) Upon the filing with the Board, by 30 per centum or more of 
the So tieeas in a bargaining unit covered by an agreement between 
their employer and a ‘labor organization made pursuant to section 
8(a)(3), of a petition alleging they desire that such authority be 
rescinded, the Board shall take a secret ballot of the employees in such 
unit and certify the results thereof to such labor organization and to 
the employer. 

(2) No election shall be conducted pursuant to this subsection in 
any bargaining unit or any subdivision within which, in the preceding 
twelve-month period, a valid election shall have been held. 

[(f) No investigation shall be made by the Board of any question 
affecting commerce concerning the representation of employees, raised 
by a labor organization under subsection (c) of this section, and no 
complaint shall be issued pursuant to a charge made by a labor 
organization under subsection (b) of section 10, unless such labor 
organization and any national or international labor organization of 
which such labor organization is an affiliate or constituent unit (A) 
shall have prior thereto filed with the Secretary of Labor copies of its 
constitution and bylaws and a report, in such form as the Secretary 
may prescribe, showing— 

1) the name of such labor organization and the address of its 
principal place of business; 

(2) the names, titles, and compensation and allowances of its 
three principal officers and of any of its other officers or agents 
whose aggregate compensation and allowances for the preceding 
year exceeded $5,000, and the amount of the compensation and 
allowances paid to each such officer or agent during such year; 

(3) the manner in which the officers and agents referred to in 
dena (2) were elected, appointed, or otherwise selected; 

(4) the initiation fee or fees which new members are required 
to pay on becoming members of such labor organization; 

(5) the regular dues or fees which members are required to 
pay in order to remain members in good standing of such labor 
organization; 

(6) a detailed statement of, or reference to provisions of its 
constitution and bylaws showing the procedure followed with 
respect to, (a) qualification for or restrictions on membership, 
(b) election of officers and stewards, (c) calling of regular and 
special meetings, (d) levying of assessments, (e) imposition of 
fines, (f) authorization for bargaining demands, (g) ratification 
of contract terms, (h) authorization for strikes, (i) authorization 
for disbursement of union funds, (j) audit of union financial 
transactions, (k) participation in insurance or other benefit plans, 
and (1) expulsion of members and the grounds therefor; 

and (B) can show that prior thereto it has— 

(1) filed with the Secretary of Labor, in such form as the 
Secretary may prescribe, a report showing all of (a) its receipts 
of any kind and the sources of such receipts, (b) oe total assets 
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and liabilities as of the end of its last fiscal year, (c) the disburse- 
ments made by it during such fiscal year, including the purposes 
for which made; and 

(2) furnished to all of the members of such labor organization 
copies of the financial report required by paragraph (1) hereof 
to be filed with the Secretary of Labor.] 

[(g) It shall be the obligation of all labor organizations to file 
annually with the Secretary of Labor, in such form as the Secretary 
of Labor may prescribe, reports bringing up to date the information 
required to be supplied in the initial filing by subsection (f)(A) of- 
this section, and to file with the Secretary of Labor and furnish to its 
members annually financial reports in the form and manner prescribed 
in subsection (f)(B). No labor organization shall be eligible for 
certification under this section as the representative of any employees, 
and no complaint shall issue under section 10 with respect to a charge 
filed by a labor organization unless it can show that it and any national 
or international labor organization of which it is an affiliate or con- 
stituent unit has complied with its obligation under this subsection.] 

[(h) No investigation shall be made by the Board of any question 
affecting commerce concerning the representation of employees, raised 
by a labor organizs ition under subsection (c) of this section, and no 
complaint shall be issued pursuant to a charge made by a labor organi- 
zation under subsection (b) of section 10, unless there is on file with 
the Board an affidavit executed contemporaneously or within the 
preceding twelve-month period by each officer of such labor organiza- 
tion and the officers of any national or international labor organization 
of which it is an affiliate or constituent unit that he is not a member 
of the Communist Party or affiliated with such party, and that he does 
not believe in, and is not a member of or supports any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods. The 
provisions of section 35A of the Criminal Code shall be applicable in 
respect to such affidavits. ] 

Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empowered, as hereinafter provided, to 
prevent any person from engaging in any unfair labor practice (listed 
in section 8) affecting commerce. This power shall not be affected by 
any other means of adjustment or prevention that has been or may be 
established by agreement, law, or otherwise[[: Provided, That the 
Board is empowered by agreement with any agency of any State or 
Territory to cede to such agency jurisdiction over any cases in any 
industry (other than mining, manufacturing, communications, and 
transportation except where predominantly local in character) even 
though such cases may involve labor disputes affecting commerce, 
unless the provision of the State or Territorial statute applicable to 
the determination of such cases by such agency is inconsistent with 
the corresponding provision of this Act or has received a construction 
inconsistent therewith]. 

* * * * * - * 


Sec. 14. (a) Nothing herein shall prohibit any individual em- 
ployed as a supervisor from becoming or remaining a member of a 
labor organization, but no employer subject to this Act shall be com- 
pelled to deem individuals defined herein as supervisors as employees 
for the purpose of any law, either national or local, relating to 
collective bargaining. 
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(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing the 
execution or applic ation of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employment in any State or 
Territory in which such execution or application is prohibited by 
State or Territorial law. 

(c)(1) The National Labor Relations Board shall assert, either directly 
or as hereinafter provided by this subsection, jurisdiction over all cases to 
which this Act applies. The Board may enter into an agreement with 
any agency of any State which is authorized by the law of such State to 
enter into and carry out such agreement whereby such agency is designated 
as the agent of the Board for the purpose of the exercise of jurisdiction 
within such State over classes of cases which are. within the jurisdiction 
of the Board but with respect to which the Board finds that, because such 
classes of cases are essentially local in character, the impact thereof on 
commerce is not significant. Any such agreement shall (A) provide - for 
the delegation by the Board to the State agency of such of as powers and 
duties of the Board as may be necessary or appropriate to enable the 
State agency to exercise such jurisdiction, (B) require that, in exercising 
such jurisdiction, the State agency shall apply and enforce the provisions 
of this Act as interpreted by the Federal courts and the Board, and (C) 
provide that such agreement may be suspended or terminated by the Bound 
at any time if the Board finds that there has been a failure on the part of 
the State agency to comply with the provisions of such agreement or with 
regulations promulgated by the Board with respect to the carrying out of 
such agreement. The processes and orders issued by any such State 
agency in the exercise of such jurisdiction shall be enforced by the Board, 
and shall be reviewable, in the Federal courts and in the same manner 
and to the same extent as are the processes and orders of the Board. When- 
ever a State agency shall refuse to issue a complaint under section 10(b) or 
refuse to proceed with a petition filed pursuant to section 9(c), the party 
requesting the issuance of such complaint or filing such petition may, 
within such time and in such manner as the Board may by regulations 
prescribe, appeal the action of such State agency to the Board, and the 
State agency shall dispose of ‘the matter in accordance with the decision 
of the Board upon such appeal. No State agency shall petition any 
district court of the United States for temporary relief or for a restraining 
order in any case without first having obtained the consent of the Board. 
In giving such consent the Board shall be guided by the same criteria as 
are applied in similar cases adjudicated by the Board itself. As used 
in this subsection, the term ‘State’ includes ‘Puerto Rico’ and the ‘Virgin 
Islands’. With the consent and cooperation of those agencies charged 
with the administration of the Act the National Labor Relations Board 
may, notwithstanding any other provision of law, reimburse such agencies 
and their employees for services rendered for such purposes. 

(2) Nothing contained in sections 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this Act shall be 
construed to apply to any State agency with which the Board has entered 
into an agreement under this subsection. 


* * * * > * * 
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SECTION 302 oF THE LaBoR MANAGEMENT Re tations Act, 1947 


Sec. 302. [(a) It shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or 
deliv er, or to agree to pay or deliver, any money or other thing of 
value to any representative of any of his e mployees who are employed 
in an industry affecting commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any representative of any employees 
who are employed in an industry affecting commerce to receive or 
accept, or to agree to receive or accept, from the employer of such 
employees any money or other thing of value. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall not be applicable (1) with 
respect to any money or other thing of value payable by an employer 
to any representative who is an employee or former employee of such 
employer, as compensation for, or by reason of, his services as an 
employee of such employer; (2) with respect to the payment or delivery 
of any money or other thing of value in satisfaction of a judgment of 
any court or a decision or award of an arbitrator or impartial chair- 
man or in compromise, —— nt, settlement or release of any claim, 
complaint, grievance, or dispute in the absence of fraud or duress; 
(3) with respect to the a or purchase of an article or commodity 
at the prevailing market price in the regular course of business; (4) 
with respect to money deducted from the w ages of e mployees 1 in pay- 
ment of membership dues in a labor organization: Provided, That the 
employer has received from each employee, on whose account such 
deductions are made, a written assignment which shall not be irrevoc- 
able for a period of more than one year, or beyond the termination 
date of the applicable collective agreement, whichever occurs sooner; 
or (5) with respect to money or other thing of value paid to a trust 
fund established by such representative, for the sole and exclusive 
bene: t of the employees of such emmloyer, and their families and 
dependents (or of such employees, families, and dependents jointly 
with the employees of other employers making similar payments, and 
their families and dependents): Provided, That (A) such payments 
are held in trust for the purpose of paying, either from principal 
or income or both, for the beneit of employees, their families and 
dependents, for medical or hos»vital care, pensions on retirement or 
death of employees, compensation for injuries or illness resulting from 
occupational activity or insurance to provide any of the foregoing, 
or unemployment bene ‘its or life insurance, disability and sic <ness 
insurance, or accident insurance; (B) the detailed basis on which such 
payments are to be made is sveciied in a written agreement with the 
employer, and employees and emoployers are equally represented in 
the administration of such fund, together with such neutral persons 
as the representatives of the employers and the representatives of the 
employees may agree upon and in the event the employer and employee 
groups deadlock on the administration of such fund and there are no 
neutral persons empowered to break such deadlock, such agreement 
provides that the two groups shall agree on an impartial umvire to 
decide such disvute, or in event of their failure to agree within a 
reasonable length of time, an impartial umpire to decide such dispute 
shall, on vetition of either group, be appointed by the district court 
of the United States for the district where the trust fund has its prin- 
cipal offic>, and shall also contain provisions for an annual audit of 
the trust fund, a statement of the results of which shall be available 
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for inspection by interested persons at the principal office of the trust 
fund and at such other places as may be designated in such written 
agreement; and (C) such payments as are intended to be used for 
the purpose of providing pensions or annuities for employees are 
made to a separate trust which provides that the funds held therein 
cannot be used for any purpose other than paying such pensions or 
annuities. J 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any employer or any person who acts as a 
labor relations expert, adviser, or consultant to an employer or who acts 
in the interest of an employer to pay, lend, or deliver, or agree to pay, lend, 
or deliver, any money or other thing of vilue—_ 

(1) to any representative of any of his employees who are employed 
in an industry affecting commerce, or 

(2) to any labor organization, or any officer or employee thereof, 
which represents, seeks to represent, or would admit to membership, 
any of the employees of such employer who are employed in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce, or 

(3) to any employee or group or committee of employees of such 
employer employed in an industry affecting commerce in excess of 
their normal compensation for the purpose of causing such employee 
or group or committee directly or indirectly to influence any other 
employees in the exercise of the right to orgarize and bargain collee- 
tively through representatives of their own chocsing; or 

(4) to any officer or employee of a labor organization engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce with intent to influence him in respect 
to any of his actions, decisions, or duties as a representative of 
employees or as such officer or employee of such labor organization. 

(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for any person to request, demand, re- 
ceive, or accept, or agree to receive or accept, any payment or delivery of 
any money or other thing of value prohibited by subsection (a). 

(2) It shall be unlawful for any labor organization, or for any person 
acting as an officer, agent, representative, or employee of such labor or- 
ganization, to demand or accept from the operator of any motor vehicle 
(as defined in part II of the Interstate Commerce Act) employed in the 
transportation of property in commerce, or the employer of any such 
operator, any money or other thing of value payable to such organization 
or to an officer, agent, representative, or employee thereof as a fee or charge 
for the wnloading, or in connection with the unloading, of the cargo of 
such vehicle: Provided, That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to make unlawful any payment by an employer to any of his employees as 
compensation for their services as employees. 

(3) It shall be unlawful to carry on picketing on or about the premises 
of any employer for the purpose of, or as part of any conspiracy or in 


furtherance of any plan or purpose for, the personal profit or enrichment 


of any individual (except a bona fide increase in wages or other employee 
benefits) by taking or obtaining any money or other thing of value from 
such employer against his will or with his consent. 

‘“(c) The provisions of this section shall not be applicable (1) in 
respect to any money or other thing of value payable by an employe sto 
any of his employees whose established duties include acting openly for 
such employer in matters of labor relations or personnel administration 
or to any representative of his employees, or to any officer or employee 
of a labor organization, who is also an employee or former employee of 
such employer, as compensation for, or by reason of, his services as 
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employee of such employer; (2) with respect to the payment or delivery 
of any money or other thing of value in satisfaction of a judgment of any 
court or a decision or award of an arbitrator or impartial chairman or 
im compromise, adjustment, settlement, or release of any claim, complaint, 
grievance, or dispute in the absence of fraud or duress; (3) with respect 
to the sale or purchase of an article or commodity at the eniiieha market 
price in the regular course of business; (4) with respect to money deducted 
from the wages of employees in payment of membership dues in or other 
periodic payments to a labor organization in lieu thereof: Provided, 
That the employer has received from each employee, on w hose account 
such deductions are made, a written assignment which shall not be 
arrevocable for a period of more than one year, or beyond the termination 
date of the applicable collective agreement, whichever occurs sooner; 
(5) with respect to money or other thing of value paid to a trust fund 
established by such representative, for the sole and exclusive be nefit of 
the employees of such employer, and their families and dependents (or 
of such employees’ families, and de pendents jointly with the employees 
of other employers making similar payments, and their families and 
dependents): Provided, That (A) such payments are held in trust for 
the purpose of paying, either — principal or income or both, for the 
benefit of ¢ mployees, their families and dependents, for medical or hospital 
care, pensions on retirement or death of employees, compensation for 
injuries or ulness resulting from occupational activity or insurance to 
provide any of the fore going, or unemployment benefits or life insurance, 
disability and sickness insurance, or accident insurance; (B) the detailed 
basis on which such payments are to be made is specified in a written 
agreement with the employer, and employees and employers are equally 
represented i in the administration of such fund, together with such neutral 
persons as the representatives of the employers and the representatives of 
employees may agree upon and in the event the employer and employee 
groups deadlock on the administration of such fund and there are no 
neutral persons empowered to break such deadlock, such agreement 
provides that the two groups shall agree on an impartial umpire to decide 
such dispute, or in event of their failure to agree within a reasonable 
length of time, an impartial umpire to decide such dispute shall, on peti- 
tion of either group, be appointed by the district court of the United States 
for the district where the trust fund has its principal office, and shall also 
contain PFOVisiOns | for an annual audit of the trust fund, a statement of 
the results of which shall be available for inspection by interested persons 
at the princ ipal office of the trust fund and at such other places as may be 
designated in such written agreement; and (C) such payments as are 
intended to be used for the purpose of evctihinn pensions or annuities 
for employees are made to a separate trust which provides that the funds 
held therein cannot be used for any purpose other than paying such 
pensions or annuities; or (6) with respect to money or other thing of 
value paid by any employer to a trust fund established by such representa- 
tive for the purpose of pooled vucation, holiday, severance or similar 
benefits, or defraying costs of apprentice ship or other training programs: 
Provided, That the requirements of clause (B) of the proviso to clause (5) 
of this subsection shall apply to such trust funds. 

(d) Any person who willfully violates any of the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 or to imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 
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(e) The district courts of the United States and the United States 
courts of the Territories and possessions shall have jurisdiction, for 
cause shown, and subject to the provisions of section 17 (relating to 
notice to opposite party) of the Act entitled ““An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes’’, approved October 15, 1914, as amended (U.S.C., 
title 28, sec. 381), to restrain violations of this section, without regard 
to the provisions of sections 6 and 20 of such Act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended (U.S.C., title 15, sec. 17, and title 29, sec. 52), and the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes’’, approved March 23, 1932 (U.S.C., title 29, 
secs. 101-115). 

(f{) This section shall not apply to any contract in force on the date 
of enactment of this Act, until the expiration of such contract, or until 
July 1, 1948, whichever first occurs. 

(g) Compliance with the restrictions contained in subsection (c) 
(5)(B) upon contributions to trust funds, otherwise lawful, shall not 
be applicable to contributions to such trust funds established by collec- 
tive agreement prior to January 1, 1946, nor shall subsection (c)(5)(A) 
be construed as prohibiting contributions to such trust funds if prior 
to January 1, 1947, such funds contained provisions for pooled 
vacation benefits. 











MINORITY VIEWS 


We oppose the passage of this bill in its present form because it 
fails to achieve the objectives which the American public demands. 

In January 1957, as a result of the hue and cry raised across the 
country for an investigation into the corruption and racketeering in 
the labor-management field, the Senate unanimously authorized 
creation of a select committee, popularly known as the McClellan 
rackets-committee. That committee held extensive hearings during 
1957 and issued an interim report in March 1958 which constituted 
a shocking indictment of the practices followed or allowed in a number 
of labor unions and by some employers. Continued hearings in 1958, 
and this year as well, accumulated evidence of the extent of the 
racketeering and corruption which exists in important segments of 
the labor movement. Moreover, these more recent hearings also 
revealed how certain traditional devices of labor unions, such as the 
picket line and the boycott, had been corrupted to further the 
nefarious ends of dishonest and racketeering labor bosses. It is 
painfully clear that what is needed, and what the public is insistently 
demanding, is Federal legislation designed both to assure some mini- 
mum measure of internal union democracy and an effective curb on 
the corruption and racketeering which the McClellan committee had 
revealed. 

Minimum StTanparps OF Union Democracy 


In March 1958, the American Civil Liberties Union pointed out the 
need for a labor union “bill of rights” which would guarantee the 
following as a minimum program of union democracy: 

(1) Freedom of speech, press, and a&sembly for all union 
members. 

(2) Freedom of elections and secret balloting for all union 
members. 

(3) Regulation of and limitation on the imposition of trustee- 
ships over local unions by the internationals and certain guar- 
antees for local union automony. 

(4) Comprehensive and detailed accounting of union funds, 
and disclosure of the same to union members. 

(5) Equal treatment by the union of all its members. 

(6) Due process within the union guaranteeing all members 
the right to be protected through fair and impartial hearings and 
before unbiased and independent tribunals with respect to 
disciplinary proceedings against them. 

The committee bil] does nothing at all to achieve points (1), (5), 
and (6). Those portions of the bill dealing with points (2), (3), 
and (4) are inadequate in important respects to achieve these basic, 
minimum objectives. There is a complete failure either to impose 
certain necessary legal obligations and limitations on union officers 
or to provide those sanctions which are essential to make these 
provisions of the bill effective. 
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However, what is most shocking about the committee bill is its 
spurious appearance of granting union members rights and protections 
which they now lack but which on close examination are revealed as 
either feeble or nonexistent. The bill is full of “gimmicks” intended 
to lull the public into believing it lives up to its advance billing as a 
genuine labor reform measure. In committee, the minority made 
every effort to write an effective bill more in line with what the public 
is demanding, but through sheer weight of numbers, the proponents of 
the bill, except for a few amendments which it would have been 
impossible for anvone to reject, blocked us at every turn. An analysis 
of these “gimmicks” together with those of our amendments which the 
majority Perforce accepted, appear as appendix A and B to these 
minority views 


Tue McCiLe.uaAn ComMitTtTeEe FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee bill fails in substantial respects to carry out the 
recommendations of the McClellan rackets committee or to impose 
those measures which are necessary to implement its findings. That 
committee made these specific recommendations and findings in the 
following areas: 


I. FILING, REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE OF UNION FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


The McClellan committee declared that financial statements re- 
quired to be filed by labor unions be further required— 


to be accurate and complete, that there be a method for 
checking of their veracity and provisions for bringing legal 
action against unions filing false statements and against 
the officers of the unions testifying to these false statements. 


The ‘‘gimmicks” in the bill’s provisions dealing with this reeommenda- 
tion are exposed in appendix B to this minority report. The most 
important weakness, however, of the reporting and disclosure provi- 
sions of the committee bill is the lack of an adequate procedure for 
compelling labor unions to rid themselves of the criminals, crooks, 
thieves, betrayers, and misleaders of their membership. 

The committee bill relies exclusively on criminal proceedings and 
penalties against unions and union officers who fail to comply with its 
requirements. Thus, the membership is relieved of any substantial 
responsibility for cleaning its own house. We fully agree with the 
following statement made by Senator Morse during the course of the 
hearings before our subcommittee 


And I just want to say to the union leaders of America 
this morning that if their point of view is that no legislation 
should be passed that holds the membership responsible in 
any way for the misconduct of the union officials, they have 
lost me on that issue. 


A maximum fine of $10,000 against a labor union, particularly if it is 
a fairly large one, is scarcely sufficient to induce the membership to 
get rid of its lawbreaking officials. 

A much more effective means for inducing necessary action by the 
membership is to deprive the noncomplying union, during the period 
of noncompliance, of some of the special privileges which have been 
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granted to unions by Federal statute. Two of these are immunity 
from Federal income taxation and the right to use the processes of 
Federal labor agencies such as the National Labor Relations Board 
and the National Mediation Board. We would deny these two 
privileges to any union that failed to comply with the provisions of the 
committee bill or which failed to rid itself of corrupt, racketeering, or 
criminal officials. Both the McClellan bill, S. 1137, and the bill, 
S. 748, take this approach, and it is our intention to offer amendments 
along these lines on the floor of the Senate. 


II. FIDUCIARY OBLIGATIONS OF UNION OFFICIALS 
The McClellan committee declared: 


Since union moneys * * * are in actuality a trust, being 
held for the members of the union by their officers, the com- 
mittee feels that attention should be given to placing certain 
restrictions on the use of these funds, such as now are ‘imposed 
on banks and other institutions which act as repositories and 
administrators for trust funds. 


The committee bill professes to recognize the fiduciary nature of the 
union Official’s relation to his union and its members, but makes no 
provision to establish such relationship, to impose the duties of a 
fiduciary on union officials, or to give union members any remedy for 
a breach of the fiduciary obligation. 

In virtually every State in the Nation, the officers and directors of 
corporations are made fiduciaries by statute and held to the strictest 
accountability in their handling of corporate funds and property. 
Moreover, any profit or gain which accrues to them by virtue of their 
official position, even if no damage to the corporation or stockholder 
results, is held in constructive trust for the benefit of the corporation 
and its stockholders. Under these statutes, stockholders are given 
the right to enforce the fiduciary obligation through a suit in the 
courts. The same obligations and remedies attach to the officers and 
directors of nonprofit and eleemosynary corporations—churches, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, etc. Union officials alone seem to 
be free from what has become a normal, in fact a universal, obligation 
of officials similarly situated. 

Only one State has enacted a statute imposing fiduciary obligations 
on union officials and giving union members a right to sue in the event 
of any breach thereof. New York, within recent weeks has done so, 
despite the objection by the New York State AFL-CIO that this type 
of reform legislation should be left to the Federal Government, a 
position directly contrary to that taken by the supporters of the com- 
mittee bill in connection with the question of fiduciary status. The 
case law in the States on this subject, is almost nonexistent, and the 
omission of any enforceable fiduciary provision from the committee 
bill constitutes a failure to provide what could be the most effective 
possible device for enabling rank-and-file union members themselves to 
control financial misconduct on the part of their officials. 

Both the McClellan bill (S. 1137) and S. 748 contain provisions 
designed to impose fiduciary obligations on union officials and to give 
union members a right to sue in the Federal courts for breach thereof. 
It is our intention to offer on the floor of the Senate, amendments de- 
signed to fill this unjustifiable vacuum. 
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III. UNION ELECTION PROCEDURES 


The McClellan committee recommended legislation directed— 


to the use of secret ballots in union elections and other vital 
union decisions. 


As pointed out in appendix B, the “gimmicks” in title IIT of the 
committee bill which deals with the election and removal of union 
officers are enough to nullify much of the effectiveness of these pro- 
visions. Similarly, title I1 of the committee bill which regulates the 
imposition of trusteeships over local unions by national and inter- 
national labor organizations, is crippled by hedging the remedies it 
provides with conditions which substantially diminish their effective- 
ness. These shortcomings also are described in appendix B. 


IV. THE ‘‘NO MAN’S LAND” PROBLEM 


One of the most important problems which faced the committee 
was that raised by the existence of the ‘‘no man’s land”’ in labor rela- 
tions resulting from recent decisions of the Supreme Court. Small 
employers, their employees, and the unions which deal or seek to deal 
with them are denied access to both the National Labor Relations 
Board and to any State court or agency for the resolution of their 
labor-relations problems or for relief from illegal practices and con- 
duct. In consequence the ‘no man’s land” has become a happy 
hunting ground for corrupt and racketeering unions and their officials 
Small employers and their employees in this area which exists “out- 
side the law” are increasingly being victimized and are helpless to 
protect themselves. So shocking had this situation become that the 
McClellan committee, in order to insure these victims an effective and 
quick-acting forum recommended legislation authorizing any State or 
Territory — 


to assume and assert jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the [National Labor Relations Board] declines juris- 
diction. 

Both S. 748 and a separate bill, S. 1386, introduced by Senator 
McClellan, seek to remedy this situation by provisions designed to 
carry out the rackets committee’s recommendation and we intend to 
offer such amendments on the floor of the Senate. The provision in 
the committee bill takes exactly the contrary approach of compelling 
the National Labor Relations Board to assert its full jurisdiction by 
taking every case. However, instead of doing this in a straight- 
forward and unequivoc ‘al fashion (as was done in the original Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, S. 505), the committee bill disguises what it does by per- 
mitting the Federal Board to cede some ot its jurisdiction to the States 
but in such a manner and under such conditions as to transform the 
State agency to which cession is made into a mere subordinate arm of 
the National Labor Relations Board for the administration, not of 
its own State law, but of the Federal law. 

It is impossible to believe that any State would accept cession under 
these circumstances and, in any event, even if the States were willing, 
it would require years for all 50 of them to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion. The net result is that the Federal Board would be compelled 
to take every case, and its present timelag of about 2 years in disposing 
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of cases might grow to 3 or even 4 years or more. Relief provided to 
the victims after such a waiting period can scarcely be regarded as 
an adequate solution of the ‘no man’s land”’ problem. Most of the 
victims will have lost their businesses or their jobs while their cases 
are pending before the Federal Board. 


V. ORGANIZATIONAL AND RECOGNITION PICKETING 


The McClellan committee found that ‘‘the weapon of organizational 
picketing had been abused’”’ by its use without regard to the desires 
of the employees in question. 

The Taft-Hartley Act guarantees to employees the right to form 
or join labor unions, and, in complete freedom, to select unions to 
represent them for the purposes of collective bargaining. It also 
guarantees employees the right to refrain from engaging in these 
activities or from exercising these rights and protects them against 
restraint or coercion by either an employer or a labor union in the 
enjoyment of these guarantees. Neither the committee bill, nor any 
other proposal before the Congress, is designed to destroy or weaken 
these rights. ‘To the contrary, all of the proposed legislation purports 
to strengthen and help enforce these rights. 

Nevertheless, the committee bill by completely ignoring recognition 
and organizational picketing by labor unions which do not represent 
a majority of the employees in the picketed enterprise, fails to provide 
the very protection of these employee rights which the Taft-Hartley 
Act prescribes. By doing nothing to limit such picketing, the com- 
mittee bill, in effect, permits employees to be restrained or coerced 
in their right to join or not to join a union, to select or refuse to 
accept a union as their collective-bargaining ‘representative, as well 
as permitting an employer to be coerced into violating the law by 
forcing him to recognize a union which the majority of his employee 
do not wish either to join or to select as their bargaining representative, 
thus depriving them of the rights guaranteed to them by law. 

This type of picketing is a favorite device of the corrupt Teamsters 
Union. Godfrey P. Se -hmidt, professor of law at Fordham University, 
the man who initiated the action against the Teamsters which resulted 
in the Federal court’s establishing a monitorship over that union 
(Professor Schmidt is one of the three monitors), and who probably 
knows as much about labor union corruption and racketeering as 
anyone in the country, had this to say about such picketing in his 
pany before our subcommittee: 


From my conversations with rank and file workers, T am 
persuaded that they are as convinced as I am that no labor 
reform can be effectuated unless recognitional and organiza- 
tional picketing is banned. Your prohibition of blackmail 
picketing is completely inadequate. In the first place, it 
neglects the rather obvious fact that your proposed section 
8(b)7 (p. 48 of vour bill) could very easily be evaded. In 
the second place, your language makes enforcement all but 
impossible. I see no reason why the coercive thrust of the 
picket line should be permitted to be used to prevent free 
choice of bargaining agents, which is supposed to be central 
to the labor relations policy of this country. When you 
questioned me on this point you were concerned with the 
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plight of Puerto Rican workers who were being exploited by 
employers by means of low wages and bad working condi- 
tions. Soam I. But such situations are far more rare, in 
my opinion, than the situation with which I am concerned, 
namely, the repeated instances of backdoor agreements 
between corrupt or dictatorial labor leaders and employers, 
both of whom turn their backs on employees’ wishes. More- 
over, the case of the exploited worker can easily be handled 
by the traditional organizational methods which have made 
unionism great for many years past. 


Both S. 748 and S. 1387, the bill introduced by Senator McClellan, 
deal adequately and effectively with the problem. The committee 
bill ignores it but tries to divert attention from this omission by 
making it unlawful for a union to picket the premises of an employer 
for the purpose of taking or obtaining from the employer “against 
his will or with his consent * * * any money or other thing of “value 
* * * for the personal profit of any indiv idual.” A discussion of 
this diversionary provision is contained in appendix B. 

Section 504 of bill S. 748 amends the Taft-Hartley Act by making 
it an unfair labor practice for a union, by picketing, to coerce an 
employer to recognize it as the bargaining representative of his em- 
ployees, or to coerce his employees to accept or designate it as their 
representative, where— 

the employer has recognized in accordance with the Taft- 
Hartley Act any iabor organization and a question concerning 
representation may not properly be raised. 

within the last preceding 12 months a valid election has been 
conducted. 

the union cannot establish the existence of a sufficient interest 
on the part of the employees in having it represent them. 

picketing has been engaged in for a reasonable period of time 
and an election has not been conducted. 

A mandatory injunction for violation of this provision is also pro- 
vided in bill S. 748. 

Senate bills S. 748 and S. 1387 deal with what is commonly known 
as recognition picketing. They cover the type of situation where the 
union attempts to secure recognition and bargaining rights by the 
pressure brought on the employees or employer by a picket line. 
This is also sometimes known as organization from the top as dis- 
tinguished from the accepted organizational technique of attempting 
to persuade the employees to join by use of handbills, letters, meetings, 
personal solicitation, ete. 

The committee bill deals with a situation—extortion picketing— 
which although indefensible is practically unknown in the United 
States. In the situation which the bill seeks to cover the picketing 
union leader or gangster does not want the employees of the pic ‘keted 
employer to join any union and may not have a charter or affiliation 
from any union which would permit him to admit the employees to 
membership if they evidenced an interest. In those rare cases the 
situation would be no different if the union leader or gangster leading 
the picketing had a gun rather than a picket sign to enforce his 
demands. 
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We have no objection to such conduct being prohibited, and there 
is no doubt that it is now unlawful in all the States and under existing 
Federal law as well, for it is simply extortion. 

During the last year the National Labor Relations Board has held 
it to be an unfair labor practice for a union to picket for recognition 
after having lost an election. The first case to so hold was the Curtis 
Brothers decision (41 L.R.R.M. 1025 (Oct. 30, 1957)). It appears sig- 
nificant that the Taft-Hartley law had been in effect for over 10 years 
at the time of this decision. During that 10-year span the Labor 
Board must have had doubts that the law made such conduct an 
unfair labor practice. Although many charges were filed with the 
General Counsel alleging such conduct to be an unfair labor practice 
those charges were not processed, the General Counsel apparently 
relying on a 1948 decision of the Labor Board in Perry Norvell (23 
L.R.R.M. 1061). During that period the Labor Board was narrowly 
limiting the application of section 8(b)(1)(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to violence or mass pic ‘keting. 

The facts in the Curtis case were simple. The union involved lost 
an election among the company’s caine by a vote of 28 to 1. 
The union continued to picket after the election, the picket signs 
reading substantially that Curtis Bros. employs nonunion drivers, 
Curtis Bros. unfair to Teamsters U nion, Teamsters Union wants 
employees of Curtis Bros. to join them to gain union wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The Labor Board’s decision holding such ¢ onduct 
to be an unfair labor practice came down after 2 years of such picketing, 
illustrating, incidentally, the present timelag under which the 
Labor Board is currently operating. 

Following the Curtis decision the Labor Board has issued a number 
of like decisions. In no case was an injunction sought by the Board 
to stop picketing pending decision on the merits. The Curtis decision 
was appealed and on November 26, 1958, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia circuit, by a 2 to 1 decision, reversed the 
Board, holding that the conduct—peaceful picketing for recognition— 
is not banned by present law. The National now Relations Board 
is presently seeking certiorari in this case. A decision by the ninth 
circuit on similar fac ‘ts, Alloy Mfg. (43 L.R.R.M. 2548), sheds no light 
on the question because the case was decided upon a technicality. 
Other cases are pending in the fourth and second circuits, having not 
as yet been argued. The present situation then is that the only 
court which has spoken upon the subject, has held it not to be an 
unfair labor practice to picket for recognition even after the union 
has lost an election. 

Situations like Curtis are not infrequent. Organizing from the 
top rather than persuasion of the employees has become the standard 
organizing procedure of many unions—in particular the racket-ridden 
Teamsters Union. The union seeks to bring economic pressure 
directly upon the employees to force them to join the union in order 
to protect their jobs. Obviously, if Curtis’ customers (Curtis is a 
retail furniture dealer) stopped doing business with Curtis so long as 
the picketing took place, there would be no jobs for the employees. 
The same result would follow if the picketing caused Curtis’ suppliers 
to stop making deliveries to it. In either case, at the very least, 
hours of work and earnings of employees would be reduced. The 
lirect economic pressure by the union upon the employees is thus clear. 
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Such picketing also has the purpose of coercing the employer into 
recognizing the union and signing a contract with it, thus forcing the 
sealaeenam to.join, even though the employees have shown that they 
do not want the union as their bargaining agent. The employer is 
this coerced by the threat to his business to violate the law by coercing 
his employees into joining the union. It would be difficult to imagine 
a tactic more alien to the free choice with respect to unionization that 
the Taft-Hartley Act guaranteed to employees. One of the basic 
purposes of the act is to promote industrial stability and peace. To 
this end section 9(c) (3), for example, prohibits more than one election 
per year and was included in the Taft-Hartley Act to give both 
employees and employers a period of peace free from the unsettling 
effects of a union organizing campaign. Another section of the act 
requires the employer to bargain with a union which the Board has 
certified after the union has won an election. But where the union 
loses an election the Board certifies that fact and the employer is not 
only free to refuse to deal with it, but in fact violates the law if he 
treats it as the majority representative of his employees. Picketing 
following the loss of an election thus thwarts the purposes of the act 
and should be made illegal. 

Opponents of any restrictions upon recognition picketing attempt 
to conjure up situations where a strict ban on recognition “picketing 
could conceivably work a hardship on the picketing union. The 
same technique of suggesting a parade of imaginary horribles was 
used in 1947 in opposition to almost every proposal to amend the 
Wagner Act by Taft-Hartley. Those dire predictions simply did 
not come to pass. 

Section 504 of the bill, S. 748, attempts to prevent any possible 
miscarriage of justice by giving the Labor Board a great deal of 
latitude in determining when it will act to stop the picketing. Thus, 
it may act when picketing has been engaged in for a “reasonable 
period of time”’ or w he ‘n the union cannot establish the existence of a 

“sufficient inter rest.” Opponents of any legislation on the subject 
ask what is a “reasonable period of time”’ and what is a “sufficient 
interest’? But the Board has had over 20 years of experience in 
determing similar questions in various situations which arise in repre- 
sentation cases, such as the percentage needed to obtain an election 
and the percentage needed to intervene in a representation case. 
We doubt that the Board would have any trouble laying out the 
ground rules for ‘‘reasonable period of time’’ or “sufficient interest’’ 
taking into account all the circumstanees in a given case. 

Opponents of any legislation controlling recognition picketing state 
that it needs more study. They ignore the fact that committees of 
one House of Congress or the other have been studying it since 1947. 
Opponents cite examples like the following: A union obtains a mem- 
bership-card majority and files a petition for an election; the employer 
then discharges several union adherents; the union waives the charges 
it has made of discriminatory discharge so that the election may 
proceed; and then the union loses the election. Opponents, using 
these facts, say that S. 748 would prevent use of a picket line. This 
is simply not so. The union could picket to force the employer to 
remedy the unfair labor practice by reinstating and providing back 
pay to the dischargees. Under S. 748 the Board would have dis- 
cretion to extend the scope of “reasonable * * * time’ and “sufficient 
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interest.”” The argument also ignores a long line of Board decisions 
holding that upon a finding of facts similar to those above presented 
the Board will order the employer to bargain with the union using the 
card majority as proof of majority without an election. (See Drum- 
mond Implement Co., 102 N.L.R.B. No. 62; W. T. Grant Co., 94 
N.L.R.B. No. 145 enforced 199 F. (2d) 711 (C.A. 9): M. H. Davidson 
Co., 94 N.L.R.B. 142; Armco Drainage, 32 L.R.R.M. 1538, enforced 
220 F. (2d) 573 (C.A. 6), certiorari denied, 350 U.S. 838.) In anv 
event, for every imaginary situation which opponents may suggest, 
there are innumerable actual cases where employees have been forced 
into unions against their will by the recognition picket line. 


VI. SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


During the fall of 1958, the McClellan committee devoted con- 
siderable time and a number of hearings to the problems raised by the 
indiscriminate use of secondary boycotts, many types of which are 
not held to be unfair labor practices under the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
ban on secondary boycotts. 

The records of the National Labor Relations Board show that from 
the enactment of Taft-Hartley in 1947 until the present, 34 percent 
of the secondary boycott cases coming to the Board involve the 
Teamsters Union which represents about 10 percent of all of the 
members of organized labor. Thus, the figures demonstrate, that 
like minority picketing, the secondary boycott is a favorite device of 
the Teamsters, and is used by them at least three end one-half times 
as frequently as it is by any of the rest of the labor movement. 

The basic justification for banning secondary boycotts is to protect 
genuinely neutral employers and their employees, not themselves in- 
volved in a labor dispute, against economic coercion designed to give 
a labor union victory in a dispute with some other employer. Congress 
thought it had achieved this objective when, in adopting the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947, it enacted section 8(b)(4) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Unfortunately, decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the courts have so interpreted section 8(b)(4) as to 
leave a number of gaping loopholes through which genuinely neutral 
employers and their employees continue to be victimized by the use 
of the secondary boycott. 

Professor Schmidt, in his testimony, characterized the secondary 
boycott in the following terms: 


Since the irresponsible power of labor leaders needs curb- 
ing (it is this power which gives them the opportunity to 
play dictator), secondary boycotts, which is a source of this 
power, must be limited. (The original intention of those who 
framed the Taft-Hartley law has been betrayed or frustrated 
by a whole series of Board and court decisions.) I think the 
administration bill’s provisions in this respect sbould be 
incorporated in your bill. With growing impertinence, labor 
leaders dragoon neutrals into participation in their labor 
disputes. We need the rational limitation which the admin- 
istration bill provides. I am not impressed by the argument 
that corrupt practices should be remedied by one bill and 
labor relations by another bill. What you must strike at is 
the source of untrammeled power exercised by labor leaders. 
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You must submit that power to reasonable and civilized 
regulation. Most of the corrupt practices revealed by the 
McClellan committee have been made possible, against the 
wishes of the decent rank-and-file majority, precisely because 
union leaders have held at the head of the worker several 
cocked guns: (a) compulsory unionism without any effective 
intraunion bill of rights; (6) organizational and recognitional 
picketing; and (c) the secondary boycott bloated to the 
unconscionable grab for power now permitted by the Board 
and the courts. 


The major loopholes in the present ban on secondary boycotts are: 

(1) Coercion of employers.—Present law makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union or its agents to urge the employees of an employer 
to refuse to perform work for the purpose of compelling their employer 
to cease doing business with some other person. This provides the 
biggest loophole in present law. The prohibition is against the threat- 
ening or urging of the ‘‘emplovees”’ of the other employer. Nothing 
is said about urging or persuading the employer of the secondary em- 
ployees. Thus a union having a dispute with or attempting to or- 
ganize the employees of employer A can go directly to employer B, 
who either uses employer A’s products or supplies employer A with 
raw materials, and threaten employer B with a strike or picket line 
if he continues to do business with employer A. If the union happens 
to be the bargaining agent for the employees of B, it takes little per- 
suasion of B to get him to stop doing business with A. B does not 
want trouble with the union with which he has a contract and anyway 
A is only one of his many suppliers or customers. So B readily 
succumbs to the union pressure and tells A he no longer wishes A’s 
products or will no longer supply raw materials to A, and in so doing 
no one has violated present law. But look at the situation of em- 
ployer A. Perhaps B is his primary customer or supplier. His al- 
ternative is to vield entirely to the union’s demands, force his em- 
ployees to join the union, or go out of business. Countless examples 
of actual cases corresponding to this hypothetical have been presented 
to congressional committees in various hearings since 1947. 

The bill, S. 748, meets this problem by amending section 8(b) (4) 
of the present law to make the restriction apply to “threatern, coerce, 
or restrain any person engaged in commerce * * *” as well as “‘induce 
or encourage any individual employed by any person.” 

Hot-cargo clauses.—It has become common to find clauses in 
union contracts whereby the employer agrees not to handle what the 
union chooses to call ‘hot goods,” “unfair materials,” and “black- 
listed products.”’ Such clauses have become standard in contracts 
entered into by the Teamsters Union. Here, emplover A, who has 
a dispute with a union or whose employees are being solicited for 
union membership, is in real trouble. He may have customers 
waiting for his product or he may have suppliers eager to send him 
raw material, but both his delivery of products and supply of raw 
material cannot move from or to his place of business because the 

carriers in either instance have “hot cargo” clauses in their contracts 
vith a Teamsters Union. His alternative is the same as in loophole 
No. go out of business or yield to the union’s demand, which often 
is a a mand for a compulsory membership contract with a union 
which his emplovees do not want. 
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These “hot cargo” contracts have been the subject of much litiga- 
tion before the Board, the courts, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A review of these cases leads to the conclusion that 
while there may be circumstances under which a ‘‘hot cargo” contract 
is not a defense to otherwise unlawful conduct, generally speaking it 
does provide a large loophole in the ban on secondary boycotts. 

S. 748 makes it an unfair labor practice for a union to coerce an 
employer to enter into such an agreement, or having entered into it, 
for a union to coerce the employer to live up to it, or to induce his 
employees to take economic action to force the employer to live up 
to it. Only the latter is now unlawful under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

(3) Boycotts by railroad employees, agricultural workers, Government 
employees, and other groups now excluded from the secondary boycott 
ban of the Taft-Hartley Act—Under the definition section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act railroad employees, agricultural workers, and govern- 
mental employees are not employees within the meaning of the act. 
The Board has reached the conclusion that secondary boycotts by 
these exempt categories, and the inducement of such boycotts are not 
unfair labor practices. (See International Rice Milling, 84 N.L.R.B. 
360, and Di Giorgio Wine, 87 N.L.R.B. No. 125.) 

Secondary boycotts by these groups are just as much against the 
public interest as boycotts by anyone else. 

The bill, S. 748, would extend the ban to these excluded categories 
by use of the words “any person” instead of the use of the words 
‘employees of any employer’ in section 8(b)(4) (i) and (ii). 

(4) Inducement of an individual_—The word “‘concerted”’ in section 
8(b)(4) of the present act has opened another loophole. The Supreme 
Court held in N.L.R.B. v. International Rice Milling (341 U.S. 665) 
that it did not constitute a violation when pickets stopped a single 
truck. Thus, when trucks appear one at a time and are prevailed 
upon not to cross a picket line, there is no “inducement to concerted 
activity.” S. 748 closes this loophole by dropping the word “con- 
certed” from section 8(b)(4). 

Senator McClellan has also introduced bills, S. 1384 and S. 1385, 
which deal effectively with these loopholes. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR EMPLOYERS AND THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Section 8(c) of title I of the Taft-Hartley Act reads as follows: 


The expressing of any views, argument, or opinion, or the 
dissemination thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, 
or visual form, shall not constitute or be evidence of an unfair 
labor practice under any of the provisions of this act, if such 
expression contains no threat of reprisal or force or promise 
of benefit 


Senate Report No. 105, which accompanied the Taft-Hartley bill, 
stated: 


Another amendment to this section would insure both to 
employers and labor organizations full freedom to express 
their views to employees on labor matters, refrain from 
threats of violence, intimation of economic reprisal, or offers 
of benefit. The Supreme Court in Thomas v. Collins (323 
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U.S. 516) held, contrary to some earlier decisions of the Labor 
Board, that the Constitution guarantees freedom of speech 
on either side in labor controversies and approved the 
doctrine of the American Tube Bending case (134 F. (2d) 993). 
The Board has placed a limited construction upon these 
decisions by holding such speeches by employers to be coer- 
cive if the employer was found guilty of some other unfair 
labor practice, even though severable or unrelated (Monu- 
mental Life Insurance, 69 N.L.R.B. 247) or if the speech was 
made in the plant on working time (Clark Brothers, 70 
N.L.R.B. 60). The committee believes these decisions to 
be too restrictive * * *. 


It is diffeult to comprehend how anyone in 1959 could seriously 
contend that the American worker should be legally prevented from 
herring all sides of a labor-management dispute. In 1935 when the 
Wagner Act was passed, it may have been true that in a number of 
situations any statements by employers might be considered to be 
undue influence. But, in the last two decades the labor movement 
has grown by leaps and bounds. It is difficult to imagine any Amer- 
ican industrial worker being cowed or unduly influenced by any 
statements on the part of his employer which do not violate section 
8(c). We believe that any worker would strongly resent the impli- 
cation that he has to be protected from such statements or that he is 
not entitled to hear all sides of an organization question before casting 
his ballot. 

Yet the committee bill would have the practical effect of depriving 
employees of hearing from their employer during an organizational 
campaign. The union seeking to organize them might have been 
shown by the McClellan committee to be ridden by racketeers, or to 
be Communist dominated; vet an employer would be deterred from 
bringing such facts to the emplovees attention if the committee bill 
were enacted. The employer might be paying substantially higher 
wages and granting many more fringe benefits than the employer down 
the street whose employees are represented by the same union, which 
is promising “‘pie in the sky”’ to his employees if they only vote for the 
union. But he would seriously doubt the wisdom of bringing these 
facts to the attention of his employees who are about to vote upon the 
question of whether that union should represent them. Section 103 
of the committee bill has the practical effect of diminishing the pro- 
tection afforded by the ‘free speech” provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Section 103(a)(1) requires an employer to report any expenditure 
in connection with an agreement with a labor relations consultant or 
other independent contractor whereby the consultant undertakes 
activities where ‘‘an object thereof, direc tly or indirectly, is to pe rsuade 
employees” to exercise or not to exercise their right to join a union. 
More sweeping language could hardly be found for effective ‘ly dis- 
couraging such a consultant from doing anything in an organizing 
campaign, unless the employer reported it to the Secretary of Labor. 
It should be noted that section 103(b) also requires the consultant to 
make such a report. 

There would be no objection to requiring the reporting of any action 
on the part of a lomiaa which would constitute an unfair labor 
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practice, although the present section 8(a) of the Taft-Hartley law 
contains adequate safeguards and remedies against such abuses. 
This is the approach taken by the bill, S. 748, the McClellan bill, 
S. 1137, and by the statute recently enacted by the State of New 
York by an overwhelming majority of the representatives of both 
parties in the legislature of that State. 

Furthermore, while the term “labor relations consultant” is not de- 
fined in the bill, since it covers any independent contractor, it obviously 
includes attorneys. Section 103(b) uses the term “‘person”’ and section 
111 uses the words “any person who acts as a labor relations expert, 
adviser, or consultant’ in making specified conduct of such people 
unlawful. Since in substantially every case, employers consult with 
and seek the help and guidance of attorneys, these requirements must 
be judged with respect to their effect upon the privileged nature of 
the attorney-client relationship and the attorney’s obligation under 
the Canons of Ethics. 

The American Bar Association considered this problem at its mid- 
winter meeting, just concluded, and a resolution was adopted by its 
house of de legates which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the American Bar Association urges that 
in any proposed legislation in the labor-management field, 
the traditional confidential relationship between attorney 
and client be preserved, and that no such legislation should 
require report or disclosure, by either attorney or client, 
of any matter which has traditionally been considered as con- 
fidential between a client and his attorney, including but 
not limited to the existence of the relationship of attorney 
and client, the financial details thereof, and any advice or 
activities of the attorney on behalf of his client which fall 
within the scope of the legitimate practice of law; be it further 

Resolved, That the officers and councils of the sections of 
labor relations law and corporation, banking and business law 
be directed to bring the foregoing resolution to the attention 
of the members and proper committees of Congress in con- 
nection with any proposed legislation in this field and to op- 
pose legislation contrary to the principles urged in said 
resolution. 


In committee, the minority offered amendments both to define the 
term “labor relations consultant’? and to protect the traditionally 
privileged communications between attorney and client. Both of 
these amendments were rejected despite the fact that the recently 
enacted New York statute to which reference was made above defines 
‘labor relations consultant” and protects the client-attorney relation- 
ship. It seems strange that the supporters of the committee bill 
should reject provisions which the government of a State as tradi- 
tionally friendly to labor as New York adopts so overwhelmingly. 

Section 103(a) (1) and (2) require reporting by an employer of any 
expenditure made directly ‘ himself or to a consultant who “under- 
takes to supply such employer with information concerning the 
activities of employees or a labor organization in connection with a 
labor dispute, except information for use solely in conjunction with a 
judicial, administrative, or arbitral proceeding.”” This would seem to 
be contrary to the professed purpose of the committee bill which is to 
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prevent wrongdoing and racketeering by exposing it to the white 
light of publicity. Evidence before the McClellan committee may 
reflect directly upon the motivation and background of the union 
and the organizers leading the organizational campaign. Yet a 
consultant, who provides such material and advises upon the means of 
communicating it to the employees, must report it and the employer 
must also report it. The attorney, who is acting as a consultant, is 
confronted with the alternative of reporting and thus violating the 
attorney-client relationship or failing to report, thereby subjecting 
himself to the criminal penalties provded by section 108(a). 

We would have no objection to such provision if it were limited to 
ig is commonly known as espionage, already illegal under section 

8(a) of the Taft-Hartley law, but the minority’s amendment to that 
affect was rejected in committee. However, it also covers many other 
types of information which the employees should know about the 
labor organization which is seeking to represent them if they are to 
east an intelligent ballot. 

The sole argument advanced to justify this type of reporting require- 
ment for employers and their representatives is that under the com- 
mittee bill labor unions are required to make far more extensive 
financial reports than are employers, and hence that it is not unfair 
to impose these requirements on the latter and their representatives. 

Although this argument is literally true, it is also quite misleading. 
For it creates the erroneous impression that management is required 
to do little or no reporting to government of its financial affairs, activi- 
ties, and condition. ‘To the contrary, business enterprise under both 
State and Federal law, is subjected to a degree of financial reporting 
and public disclosure far more extensive and detailed than anything 
that is required of labor unions under the committee bill plus any other 
statute, State and Federal, now on the books. Appendix C sets forth 
a brief summary of such reporting requirements. 

Moreover, this insistence upon parallelism or mutuality in labor 
legislation, a doctrine which asserts that every legal obligation or 
restriction imposed upon labor unions should also be imposed upon 
employers and vice versa, is utterly unsound and has been rejected 
even by those experts in labor relations who are most sympathetic 
to the cause of organized labor. Congress not only has the right, but 
the duty, to legislate against specifie “evils within its jurisdiction and 
should not be compelled mechanically to extend its legislation to areas 
where it would be inappropriate merely because of a ‘false doctrine of 
parallelism. The financial affairs of labor and of management do not 
give rise to the same or even similar problems, and Congress would 
have no justification in refusing to deal with one set of these problems 
merely because its program for doing so was entirely inappropriate 
and ini ited to the other set. This entire issue is analyzed at length 
in appendix D. 

For these reasons we believe that the approach taken by S. 748, 
S. 1137, and the recently enacted New York State law, should be 
substituted for these provisions of the committee bill: to wit, that 
employers and their representatives be required to report those 
financial expenditures only which are designed to interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise of their statutory rights 
or to secure information about the activities engaged in by their 
employees in the proper and legitimate exercise of “those rights. 
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REVISIONS OF THE Tarr-HartLey Act 


The revelations of the McClellan committee which have so aroused 
the American public have not been primarily concerned with labor- 
management relations, and are related only incidentally to the area 
covered by the Taft-Hartley Act. Hence, we agree with those who 
insist that the labor-reform legislation to cope with corruption, 
racketeering, and lack of internal union democrac y which the public 
is demanding, is wholly different from and unrelated to revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act for the purpose of improving the law governing 
labor-management relations and that the two are best dealt with 
entirely separately. 

There are, however, a few amendments of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which are so directly related to the subject of labor reform and which 
are so inevitably intertwined with any adequate program for effective 
reform, that we do not hesitate to assert that absent such Taft- 
Hartley amendments, no adequate and effective legislative labor 
reform program is attainable. In our opinion, there are no more 
than four of such essential Taft-Hartley amendments and they have 
all been dealt with at considerable length in this minority report. 

They are as follows: 

First, elimination of the loopholes in the ban against secondary 
boycotts; 

Second, some limitations on the right of minority unions to engage 
in organizational and recognition picketing; 

Third, the elimination of the “‘no-man’s land” in labor disputes and 
the solution of the problems which the existence of the “no man’s 
land’”’ had given rise to; and 

Last, the revision of section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act to prevent 
certain abuses involving so-called middlemen and possible subversion 
of union officials as provided in the committee bill but as amended 
along the linés unsuccessfully proposed in committee by the minority. 

We cannot think of any other provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
or any relevant or legitimate amendment thereto which has or could 
have even the slightest significance for or be m the slightest degree 
necessary to the achievement of an effective labor reform program. 
For that reason we believe that all other proposed amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act such as are contained in both the committee and admin- 
istration bills are entirely irrelevant to the professed objective of labor- 
reform legislation. 

Our conclusion in this respect is entirely consistent with the action 
taken by our committee in establishing a panel of 12 labor relations 
experts to make a study of needed revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and to report their findings and recommendations to our committee. 
It seems to us that for the Congress to act on any revision of Taft- 
Hartley which is unrelated to the subject of labor reform is to antici- 
pate, yes, even to undercut the work of that panel of experts. 

The sole justification advanced for the inconsistency of the com- 
mittee bill in including irrelevant Taft-Hartley amendments, despite 
the creation of the panel of experts, has been the assertion that these 
amendments are “noncontroversial.”’ This is utterly inaccurate. It 
is true that some of these or similar amendments are to be found both 
in the committee bill and in S. 748, the administration bill. It is also 
true that some of them were in the Kennedy-I ves bill which passed the 
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Senate in 1958. But it was precisely their presence in the Kennedy- 
Ives bill which contributed to last year’s defeat of that measure in the 

House, and that itself constitutes substantial proof of their contro- 

versial nature. In any event, if clearer proof were needed there is not 

a single one of these irrelevant Taft-Hartley amendments in either bill 

which does not find labor and management irreconcilably opposed to 
each ‘other on the question of their desirability. 

We therefore recommend that these irrelevant Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments, by which we mean every amendment to that statute except the 
four we have enumerated above, be either stricken from the committee 
bill or rejected by the Senate when offered as amendments on the floor. 


PoLiTicAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES BY LABOR UNIONS 


Despite his unique leadership and outstanding eminence in the field 
of labor reform, resulting from his activity as chairman of the rackets 
committee, the minority reports with regret that no provision of 
Senator McClellan’s labor reform bill, S. 1137, or his other bills 
dealing with necessary and relevant Taft-Hartley changes, was dis- 
cussed by the committee except for one or two of a minor nature 
offered as amendments by the minority. 

We therefore strongly urge the Senate to give to these measures on 
tthe floor the careful consideration they deserve and which they were 
never given in committee through any action in that direction by 
any member of Senator McClellan’s own party. 

We of the minority are especially interested in a provision of his 
bill, S. 1137, dealing with a problem which, in our opinion, has a 
direct and substantial bearing on labor union reform, particularly 
on the subject of labor union democracy. 

It is no longer possible to deny what every well-informed observer 
knows, that the labor movement has grown from a puny infancy to 
a lusty and stalwart maturity. The power and influence which the 
labor union wields over its own membership and exerts in the political, 
as well as the economic sphere, is becoming increasingly irresistible. 
There is a widespread recognition among the know ledgeable that in 
areas where the labor movement is well entrenched, its membership, 
with or without the aid of the compulsory unionism required under 
union security contract provisions, has increasingly become a captive 
membership (see quotations from Profs. Clark Kerr and Clyde 
Summers in appendix D). 

For these reasons it seems imperative to us that the Congress 
seriously consider the need for legislation in connection with the growing 
political activities of labor unions. Existing Federal law on the sub- 
ject is applicable solely to these activities in connection with Federal 
elective office, and is entirely inapplicable to such activities in connec- 
tion with State and local political campaigns and elections. Very 
few States either limit or prohibit these activities, and judicial decisions 
have demonstrated the inefficacy of existing F ederal law on the subject. 
Unless these activities are regulated and curbed by effective Federal 
legislation, there is danger that union political power may eventually 
become so overw helming as to be able to sweep all before it, abridging 
individual civil rights in the process. 

Section 304 of the Taft- Hartley Act amended the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act to make it unlawful for corporations and labor organi- 
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zations to make any contribution or expenditure in behalf of any 
candidate for Federal office. This provision has proved to be largely 
ineffectual insofar as unions are concerned. 

The only bill presently before the Senate which deals with the 
subject is S. 1137 introduced by Senator McClellan. Section 412(a) 
of that bill makes it unlawful for any labor organization, or any 
officer, agent, or representative of such organization to make any con- 
tribution or expenditure out of money, trust funds, or other property 
of such labor organization if the purpose is to influence voters or 
affect the results of any election, party primary, convention or caucus, 
or to make any contribution out of such money, funds or property to, 
or in behalf of, any candidate. 

It is also made unlawful for any labor organization or its officers 
and agents to coerce or attempt to coerce any member of the labor 
organization to contribute services or money to any party, committee 
organization, agency, or person for the purpose of affecting the results 
of such election, primary, etc. The bill expressly provides that 
nothing therein shall impair the right of individual officers or members 
to vote, express their opinions on political subjects or to contribute 
their own services or money for political purposes. 

If the Senate enacts legislation which preserves union funds for the 
purposes for which they are created, it is difficult to imagine how it 
can ignore a widespread abuse which strikes so directly at the civil 
rights of the members. (¢ ‘ompulsory unionism can constitute a danger- 
ous restriction on freedom, but the deadliest danger comes from a 
subtle extension of compulsory unionism into the political area. We 
are talking about the regular deduction from a man’s pay for political 
purposes. The union member, on pain of dismissal from his job, is, 
in effect, required to sign a blank political check for the union leader. 
The union official then disposes of the worker’s money in such political 
campaigns as he, the union official, sees fit. 

There is nothi~ : to stop the union official from using the member's 
own money to support political candidates which the union member 
himself opposes. In other words, that union member may go down 
to the polls and vote for a candidate who ts, at the same time, being 
opposed by the union leader; but the union leader is nullifying to a 
degree the franchise of such a union member by requiring him to 
contribute money which the union official can then use against his 
chosen candidate. 

Which is worse—to prevent a man from voting, or on the other 
hand, to let him vote but compel him, at the same time, to supply 
political funds which may be used against his chosen candidate? 
There are millions of union members in this country today who are 
making forced political contributions on pain of losing their jobs. 
They are the new second-class citizens in Americe They are the 
citizens whom we, by law, have turned over not only to the economic 
but to the political mercies of a small group of union politicians. This 
is 2 new say, where a citizen is required to surrender a portion of 
his freedom of political choice to a union politicien or be discharged 
from his job on the grounds of failure to pay his dues. 

The committee bill has been heralded as a bill which would reduce 
the power of the union boss. There could be no greater power than 
complete political power. We believe the provisions of Senator 
MecClellan’s bill, S. 1137, dealing with the use of union funds for 
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political purposes, should be added to the committee bill as a further 
and most essential safeguard for the civil liberties of union members. 
We agree that there should be no restrictions upon an individual union 
member in contributing his own money or his own time for political 
purposes. 

PRopOsED AMENDMENTS 


The committee bill would become an effective labor reform measure 
if it cleaned up the “gimmicks” described in appendix B, dropped 
wrelevant Taft-Hartley revisions, and adopted amendments in the 
following areas: 

(1) Imposed fiduciary obligations, enforceable by union mem- 
bers, on the officials of labor unions. | 

(2) Imposed the effective sanctions of denial of tax immunity 
and of access to the National Labor Relations Board, the National 
Mediation Board, etc., on unions which violate the bill’s provi- 
sions. 

(3) Solved the problems arising out of the “no man’s land”’ 
by permitting the States to exercise jurisdiction in those classes 
of labor cases which the Federal Labor Board would refuse to 
entertain. 

(4) Limited organizational and recognition picketing by unions 
which clearly do not represent a majority of the employees of the 
picketed employer. 

(5) Closed the loopholes in the present law dealing with 
secondary boycotts. 

(6) Limited effectively political expenditures and contributions 
by labor unions. 

We intend either to offer or support on the floor of the Senate, ap- 
propriate amendments based as far as possible on the bills S. 748 and 
S. 1137, which are designed to achieve these minimum objectives. 


Unions oF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


In addition we propose to offer or support an amendment to correct 
an inequity in the committee bill, the import of which seems to have 
escaped the attention of all of the members of the committee. As the 
bill now reads labor unions whose membership consists of Government 
employees and whose employers are governmental bodies or agencies 
of any kind, Federal, State, local, municipal, etc., are subject to all 
the requirements, restrictions, and limitations of the bill. 

On the other hand, these unions and their Government employee 
members (of whom there are about 2% million) receive few or none of 
the benefits under existing labor law, both State and Federal. They 
are completely excluded from the coverage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and thus are denied the rights and benefits extended to members of 
non-governmental unions, and as far as Federal employees are con- 
cerned, are specifically denied the right to strike. Similar limitations 
on the union activities of governmental employees are well-nigh uni- 
versal at every level of government throughout the Nation. 

Thus the overwhelming majority of Government employees are 
denied the right to strike or picket, are denied protection against 
discrimination in employment because of union activities, cannot 
compel their governmental employers to bargain collectively or to 
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enter into collective bargaining agreements even when their unions 
represent a majority of the employees in a unit, cannot attain exclusive 
representation status, and cannot, through their unions, secure union 
security arrangements requiring membership as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, such as are authorized by the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Hence, these Government employee unions, if not taken out from 
under the requirements of the committee bill, would be the victims of 
an inequitable statutory arrangement whereby they would find 
themselves subject to many Federal regulations and controls without 
being extended the benefits and rights enjoyed by other types of labor 
organizations under Federal law. 

But even more important than the elimination of an unjustifiable 
inequity is the need for vindicating a most fundamental principle 
which underlies a free society. It is our firm conviction that the 
existence and continued development of genuinely voluntary social 
organizations, not dependent on Government and free from Govern- 
ment regulation, is an essential condition of a healthy democratic 
society. 

Labor unions of governmental employees such as we have described 
meet every test of what constitutes a genuinely voluntary, private 
association. They have no power of any kind, statutory, economic, 
or otherwise, to compel anyone to join, or their members to remain 
such. They are completely dependent upon the voluntarily extended 
support of their members for their continued existence, and must in 
turn justify such support by the continued service they render their 
members. Any misconduct, dereliction, or corruption is well guarded 
against by the right of each member to withdraw from the organi- 
zation, thus cutting off its only sources of revenue. As a result, 
corruption, racketeering, gangsterism, find it well nigh impossible to 
gain a foothold. As a matter of fact, we do not know of a single 
instance in which these evils have been found to exist in a union of 
Government employees, and we are reliably informed that in all the 
years of their existence, no Government union has ever imposed a 
trusteeship over a local or subordinate body. 

For these reasons we shall offer and support on the Senate floor an 
amendment to exclude unions of Government employees from the 
coverage of the committee bill. 

Barry GoLpWwaATER. 
Everett McKinitey Dirksen. 





APPENDIX A 
Minority AMENDMENTS ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


The minority was successful in having some of their amendments 
adopted by the committee and to this extent have somewhat improved 
the bill by closing several loopholes and correcting some omissions and 
deficiencies. But the committee bill, despite the addition of the 
minority amendments, is still woefully inadequate to achieve a mini- 
mum of necessary labor reform. 

The amendments successfully offered by the minority and described 
below appear in italics. 
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Section 101(a): This section requires a union to file with the Secre- 
tary a copy of its constitution and bylaws and a report, both signed by 
its officers. Our amendment requires the union officers to sign the 
copy of its constitution and bylaws as well as the report. 

Section 101(a)(1): This report must contain the name of the union 
and address of its principal place of business and, if different, the 
address where its books and records are kept. Where the books and 
records of the union are housed separately from the union’s head- 
quarters, our amendment also requires the address where the books 
and records are kept. 

Section 101(a)(3): The report must set forth the initiation fee or 
fees which are required of new or transferred, members by the constitu- 
tion. Our amendment thus broadens the filing requirement to include 
fees charged transferred members from other locals. If the fee scale 
for transferred members differs in anyway from that for new members, 
a very common practice, this information should be made known to 
the union members. 

Section 101(a)(5): This subsec tion requires the union to file a de- 
tailed statement covering the union’s internal operations and proce- 
dures. It did not, how ever, require any information as to the 
procedure for disciplining or removal of union officers or agents. Our 
amendment requires such a report. 

Further, the union must report on the constitution’s procedure for 
imposition of fines, suspensions, and expulsions of members, including 
the grounds upon which such action may be taken and any provision 
made for notice, hearings, judgment on the evidence, and appeal procedure. 
Our amendment thus broadens the requirement to include fine and 
suspension of members and any provision for notice, hearing and 
appeal. 

Section 101(b)(3): The union must file a financial statement listing 
the salaries, allowances and other direct or indirect disbursements to 
each officer and also to each employee who received more than $10,000 
in the aggregate. Under this section as originally worded, gifts, 
gratuities and other special favors (not covered by salaries or allow- 
ances) need not have been reported. The adoption of our amendment 
plugs this loophole. 

Section 101(b)(4)(5): The report must contain a detailed statement 
of loans to union officers, employees, or members and also to any busi- 
ness enterprise together with a statement of the purpose, security, and 
arrangements for repayment. If it is important for the members to 
know about the security and repayment of the loan, it is even more 
important that they know the purpose of the loan. Our amendment 
gives the union members this information. 

Section 102: Union officers and employees must file a report on 
any income or other benefit with monetary value derived from a conflict- 
of-interest situation. Since there are many ways in which a person 
may have a conflict of interest without receiving what is technically 
income, our amendment plugs this loophole by requiring disclosure 
of any other benefit with monetary value derived by a union officer 
or employee from a conflict of interest. 

Section 102(a)(4): Similarly, any union officer or employee must 
disclose benefits derived from a business which buys, sells, or leases to, 
or otherwise deals with his union. Inasmuch as the Kennedy- Ives bill 
of last yeat contained the words “otherwise dealing with,” there is no 
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rational] explanation for the omission of this phrase from the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill. As Prof. Archibald Cox stated in his testimony before 
the committee this year: 


If the principle that a union officer should report any sit- 
uation in which he stands to make a personal profit from a 
transaction with a union is sound as applied to a sale or a 
lease it is just as sound as applied to other business dealings. 
I urge that the committee restore the words omitted. 


We agree with Professor Cox and our amendment therefore broadens 
the language of the section by the insertion of the phrase, ‘‘or other- 
wise dealing with,” to cover every conflict-of-interest situation. 

Section 102(a)(6): A union officer or employee must file a report 
covering any payment of money or other thing of value received directly 
or indirectly from any employer or his agent or consultant except pay- 
ments referred to in section 302(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Our amend- 
ment requires a report covering any payment by an employer or his 
agent to a union officer or employee. This is in contrast to the origi- 
nal wording of the bill which required a report only on employer pay- 
ments to a union officer or employee pursuant to an arrangement 
whereby the officer or employee would influence or affect employees 
in the exercise of their rights. 

Section 102(c): No one need report under this section unless he 
holds or has held, an interest, or has engaged in a conflict-of-interest 
transaction. Our amendment adds the words “or has held” in order 
to make it useless for an officer or employee to divest himself of any 
conflict-of-interest benefit in order to avoid the filing of such report. 

Section 103(a)(1): This section requires employers to file reports 
covering payments to middlemen who are to persuade employees to 
exercise or not to exercise their rights. Under the original language 
no report would be required cone erning an agreement where a middle- 
man persuades employees to exercise their rights, i.e., to join a union. 
Information covering this type of an agreement requires disclosure 
as much as where the. object of the agreement is to persuade employees 
not to join a union. Our amendment closes this loophole. 

Section 103(a)(2): Among other things, this section exempts from 
the reporting requirement expenditures by an employer incurred in 
publishing in his own name a newspaper, newsletter or other letter or 
communication, or advertisement. It is doubtful that the original 
provision would have been construed to cover advertisements by an 
employer and therefore our amendment clears up this doubt by in- 
cluding the word ‘‘advertisement”’ in the exemption. 

Section 103(a)(4): This section, written into the bill by our amend- 
ment, requires an employer to file a report on any dealings he may have 
with a union officer or employee and which would require such officer 
or employee to file a conflict-of-interest report. It thus operates as 
a double check on both employer and union personnel conflict-of- 
interest cases. 

Section 103(d): Nothing contained in this section shall be construed 
to require any other person to file a report unless he was actually en- 
gaged in a conflict of interest. Our amendment substituted “any 
other person” in place of ‘labor relations consultant” inasmuch as the 
bill does not contain a definition of ‘labor relations consultant.” 
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Section 104(c): This section provides that the Secretary of Labor 
shall make available reports filed by any person to State agencies. For 
some unknown reason, the bill originally covered only labor union 
and employer reports excluding conflict-of-interest reports filed by 
union officers and employees. Our amendment substituting “‘person”’ 
for “labor organization and employer” covers conflict-of-interest re- 
ports of union officers and employees as well. 

Section 105: Every person required to file reports under Sections 
101, 102, and 103, must preserve the records under conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Section 102 reports are those filed by 
union officers and employees covering their, conflicts of interest. 
Again, our amendment plugs this gap by requiring these records to 
be preserved. 

Section 106(b). The Secretary is given authority to issue rules and 
regulations prescribing the form, time of filing, and publication of 
reports. No authority was originally given to the Secretary to pre- 
scribe the time of filing such reports. Our amendment corrects this 
omission. 

The Secretary is also given authority to prescribe simplified reports 
where he finds that a detailed report would be unduly burdensome on 
unions by virtue of their size. In order to deny large unions the special 
priv te of being able to file simplified reports, our amendment limits 
the Secretary’s s authority to prescribe simplified reports only where a 
detailed report would be burdensome on the union because of its size. 

Section 106(c): The Secretary shall have the power and is directed 
when he believes it necessary in order to determine whether anyone 
has violated or is about to violate a provision of this bill to make 
investigations. 

As originally worded, this section would have given the Secretary 
the authority to investigate the books and records of persons reporting 
under the act only when he had probable cause to believe that a person 
had violated provisions of the act. On the surface, the term ‘‘probable 
cause’ would appear to give the Secretary all the investigatory power 
that he needed. But the words “probable cause’’ would throw a 
monkey wrench into the Secretary’s investigatory machinery. Prob- 
able cause means more than mere suspicion that the act has been 
violated. To have probable cause, a persons must have such evidence 
as would lead the ordinary prudent man to believe that the act has 
been violated. Consequently, every time he commenced an investi- 
gation the Secretary could be dragged into court until the question of 
probably cause had been decided. Under nearly every statute re- 
quiring the filing of reports, such as the Internal Revenue Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Ac ‘t, the Administrator can conduct ‘‘spot 
check’ investigations unhampered by the “probable cause’ require- 
ment. Our amendment rewrites this section to give the Secretary 
investigatory power when he believes it necessary in order to deter- 
mine whether a violation has occurred or is about to occur. 

Section 107(a): A labor union is prohibited from making loans to 
any officer or employee which results in a total indebtedness on the part 
of such officer or employee to the labor union in excess of $1,500. 

As originally worded, this section would have prohibited a union 
from making loans to any officer or employee in excess of $1,500. 
The loophole here is quite obvious. The union could make an un- 
limited series of loans to one of its officers each in the amount of 
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$1,499 without violating this section. Our amendment closes this 
loophole by prohibiting loans which result in a total indebtedness 
on the part of the officer to the union in excess of $1,500. 

Section 107(b): Our amendment adds a new subsection prohibiting 
a union or an employer from paying the fine or costs of defense of any 
officer, agent, or employee indicted for or convicted of any violation of 
the act. If the person is acquitted he may be reimbursed for his 
expenses. Our amendment therefore prohibits the funds of the union 
or the corporation from being used in such an improper manner. 

Section 108(c): A person who willfully conceals, withholds, or 
destroys any books, records, reports, etc., shall be subject to a fine 
and/orimprisonment. Making it a crime to destroy books and records 
takes care of only part of the problem. It should also be made a 
crime to withhold or conceal books and records and our amendment 
covers this situation. 

Section 109(b): This section provides that a union member may 
sue a person convicted of embezzling union funds, only after the union 
has failed or refused to sue to recover these funds within 6 months 
after being requested to do so by the member. Under this section 
as originally worded a union could employ stalling tactics for an 
indefinite period during which the embezzled funds might be com- 
pletely dissipated. Our amendment adds a 6-month time limitation 
so that the member can sue if the reguest is not granted within that 
time. 

Section 110(c): Our amendment adds a new section to the bill 
authorizing the Secretary to bring suits in court to restrain or prevent 
violations of the act and also to compel compliance with the provisions 
of the act. Without our amendment, the bill would rely exclusively 
on criminal penalties to compel compliance. In many cases, criminal 
statutes have proved to be ineffective and our amendment. partially 
corrects this weakness in the bill by giving the Secretary this additional 
authority. 

Section 111: This section, making it unlawful to carry on extortion 
picketing, was orignally made an unfair labor practice in the bill. 
But our amendment makes it a crime under secion 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Also, as origininally worded, this provision would have 
prevented a union from picketing for a pay increase or any other 
legitimate economic benefit. Our amendment corrects this faulty 
draftsmanship by insuring the union’s right to engage in peaceful 
picketing for law ful objectives. 

Section 201(a): This section requires trusteeship reports to be 
signed by the president and treasurer of the supervisory union, as well 
as the trustees. Our amendment substitutes the teasurer for the 
secretary and in addition, requires the report to be signed by the trust- 
ees as well. 

Section 310(b): Our amendment adds new language to the election 
section preventing the union and its officers from discriminating for or 
against any candidate with respect to the use of membership lists of the 
union. Our amendment would also provide for adequate election safe- 
guards to insure a fair count of the ballot as well as the right of any 
candidate to have an observer at the polls and at the counting of the ballots. 

Section 301(d): This section provides that a reasonable opportunity 
be given for the nomination of candidates and every member in good 
standing shall be eligible to be a candidate and hold office and to support 
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the candidate of his choice, without being subject to penalty, interference 
or reprisal of any kind by the union or its officers. This is a most 
important amendment submitted by the minority because to some 
degree it helps insure a democratic procedure in any election of union 
officers. 

Section 302(b): The Secretary shall have the power to investigate 
complaints and Mie an invalid election is set aside, he shall supervise 
the conduct of the election or hearing and vote upon the removal of 
officers. Our amendment gives the Secretary the authority to super- 
vise a hearing and vote upon the removal of officers. Further, the 
committee adopted our amendment which gives a court the power to 
preserve the assets of the union where a union election is being 
judic ‘ially challenged. 

Section 302(c)(2): Where the court declares an election invalid 
and a new election is held or the proceeding is for the removal of officers, 
the Secretary shall certify the results of the election or the removal 
proceeding to the court for the issuance of a decree. Our amendment 
makes this procedure apply to the removal of officers as well as to the 
regular or usual election of union officers. 

Section 303: This section provides that no labor union is required 
to hold elections with greater frequency than is required by this bill 
or its own constitution and bylaws. This means that a local union 
could continue to hold election of officers once every 5 years as pro- 
vided by its constitution without violating the provisions of the bill 
even though the bill provides for elections at least every 3 years. 
This is a “gimmick” that the minority overlooked. The bill gives 
the appearance of requiring local unions to hold election of officers at 
least once every 3 years and internationals at least once every 5 years 
But the language of this section provides the unions with an oppor- 
tunity to amend their constitutions to require the holding of elections 
less fre ‘quently than provided in the bill, thus rendering the 3- and 5 
year election provisions a nullity. It is the intention of the minority 
to offer an amendment on the floor to take care of this ‘“‘gimmick.” 

Section 305(a): This section prohibits convicts from holding union 
office in certain cases (other than an employee performing exclusively 
clerical or custodial duties). Our amendment makes it clear that this 
prohibition does not apply to employees whose duties are purely 
clerical or custodial in nature. 

Section 305(b): This section states that no person who is determined 
by the Secretary to have “‘fadled to file’ required information under 
the act can serve as a union officer. Our amendment substitutes 
“failed to file” for ‘“‘violated” any provision of this title. The original 
language raises several points. First, the Secretary cannot determine 
who violates the act; that is for the court to determine. Second, 
where the Secretary did determine someone had violated the filing 
requirements, and the court subsequently finds the person not to have 
violated them because of, for instance, a proper plea of self-incrimina- 
tion, that person would remain eligible to serve as an officer of the 
union. Our amendment rewrites this section so as to prohibit a 
person who is determined by the Secretary to have failed to file from 
holding union office, regardless of whether such failure to file is a 
“violation” of the bill. 

This section also provides that a labor union or officer who knowingly 
permits a person to hold office in violation of this section would be 
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subject to a fine and imprisonment. Inasmuch as an officer holds 
office by permission of the union and not through another officer, 
our amendment makes it a crime for the union for violating the ac t. 
Without this amendment the provision would, for all practical 
purposes, have been a nullity. 

Section 504: Our amendment adds a new section to the bill 
authorizing the Secretary to enter into arrangements or agreements 
with other Federal and State agencies. This provision would permit 
the Secretary to utilize the facilities of these agencies in order to aid 
him in carrying out the purposes of the act. 

Section 506(a): Our amendment adds a new subsection to the bill 
making it unlawful for a union, its officer or any agent, to fine, suspend, 
or otherwise discipline a member for exercising his rights under this 
bill. 

Section 506(b): Again, our amendment adds a new subsection to the 
bill making it unlawful for any person, by the use of force, violence or 
economic reprisal, to restrain, coerce, or intimidate a union member 
in the exercise of his rights under the bill. These two amendments 
provide the most important safeguards in the bill for protecting union 
members against reprisals for exercising even such inadequate rights 
as the bill confers upon them. 

Section 507: Nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or dimin- 
ish the authority of any State to enact or enforce its own criminal laws. 
Our amendment adds this section to the bill in order to preserve the 
authority of the States to apply their own criminal law against possible 
preemption by the Federal Government. 

Section 602(a). It shall not be an unfait labor practice for an em- 
ployer engaged in the building and construction industry to make an 
agreement covering employees engaged in the industry with a union 
because (4) such agreement specifies minimum training. In many 
crafts only union members can receive apprenticeship training inas- 
much as only the union provides such appre nticeship training. Thus, 
our amendment, by striking out the word “apprenticeship’ a pre vents 
the legalization of closed shop agreements which are now illegal under 
Taft-Hartley 

Section 606: Our amendment adds a new section to the bill author- 
izing the President to designate an officer or employee of the Board as 
acting General Counsel whenever a vacancy occurs in that office. 

These amendments undoubtedly strengthen the sefeguards for such 
rizhts as the committee bill bestows on employees and on renk and file 
union members. Unfortunately, however, the bill, in fact, confers so 
few rights, and the few it appears to grant are so restricted and hedged 
about with difficult conditions and limitations, that the amendments 
successfully urged by the minority are like a stout lock on an empty 
stronjboxr. If the box had any treasure in it, the lock’s presence would be 
invaluable. On an empty bor the lock is meaningless. 
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APpPpENDIx B 


Tue “Gimmicks” IN THE CommiTTeE BILL 

Even if the committee bill effectively did everything it appears to 
do, it would still be largely inadequate to accomplish the job of elimi- 
nating or e .ven substantially diminishing abuses, corruption, and racket- 
eering in the labor-management field. Its serious omissions in this 
respect, however, are considered in the body of the minority report. 
In this analysis the sole purpose will be to demonstrate that many of 
the provisions of the committee bill belie their own appearance, and 
in fact do not give employees and union members the rights, benefits, 
and protections which are claimed for them. 


I. FIDUCIARY OBLIGATION OF UNION OFFICIALS (SEC. 2(b)) 


The bill does no more than declare that it encourages the faithful 
observance of fiduciary responsibilities by union officia s1s by requiring 
them to make certain financial reports. But by the use of the word 
“fiduciary’’ in what is in fact merely the bill’s preamble, an impression 
is created that something is being done about the fiduciary obligation 
of union officials. A minority amendment imposing fiduciary status 
on union Officials and giving union members a right to sue in the 
Federal co.:rts for breach thereof was rejected. 


Il. WHO IS A UNION “‘OFFICER’’? 


The sanctions of the committee bill are exclusively criminal and are 
directed mainly at union “officers’”’ who fail to comply v ith its require- 
ments— reporting of financial matters, and regulation of trusteeships, 
and of union elections. The U.S. Supreme Court has held that a 
union’s ‘‘officers’’ are only those officials who are so designated 
by the union’s constitution and that function is not the test. Thus, 
a union can rewrite its constitution so as to have only a single officer, 
its president for example. That means that those officials who per- 
form the duties of vice president, secretary, treasurer, business agent, 
organizer, manager, member of an executive board, or other union 
governing body are not “officers”? and hence completely free from the 
bill’s requirements or sanctions. A minority amendment defining 
“union officers” to include all of these governing or policymaking 
officials was rejected. 


III. LOANS BY UNIONS TO UNION OFFICERS, MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES 
(sec. 101(b)(4)) 


Unions must report all loans to union members and officials aggre- 
gating more than $250. ‘This enables the union leadership to make 
loans of $250 or less to favored members or officials, to deny them to 
those union people who for one reason or another oppose the leader- 
ship, and to act in this discriminatory fashion v ithout letting the mem- 
bership know about it. A more effective device for permitting an 
incumbent union leadership to use union funds for perpetuating itself 
in office is difficult to imagine. Nevertheless, a minority amendment 
was rejected to require reporting of all such loans regardless of amount, 
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which by way of contrast, is just what the bill requires with respect 
to loans made by a union to any business enterprise. 


IV. CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST REPORTING BY UNION OFFICIALS (SEC. 
102(a)) 


Section 102(a) requires every union officer and every union employee 
receiving an annual gross from the union of more than $5000 (e xcept 
mere clerical employees) to report any conflict-of-interest transaction 
as set forth in the bill. Generally, these transactions are such as to 
put the union man on both sides ‘of a labor-management situation at 
the same time, and they thus constitute a breach of his duty to his 
union. Because of the lack of definition of “officer” in the bill, all 
union policy-making and governing officials not designated as officers 
in the constitution, and who, if they are on the union payroll, receive 
less than $5,000 per year, are freed from the requirement of reporting 
these fundamentally unethical transactions. This provides a gaping 
loophole for those dishonest union officials whose main source of income 
is derived not from their union salaries but from their conflict-of- 
interest transactions. A minority amendment was rejected to elimi- 
nate the $5,000 salary limitation which would have then required all 
nonclerical union employees to report these transactions. By way of 
contrast, however, the majority did knock out the $2,500 limitation 
on reporting of expenditures by employers for the purpose of influ- 
encing employees. 


V. CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST BENEFITS DERIVED THROUGH A DUMMY OR 
STRAWMAN SETUP 


A minority amendment designed to require reporting of benefits 
derived by a union official in a conflict-of-interest situation where the 
union official gets his unethical take from a third-party intermediary, 
was rejected. 


VI. EXEMPTION OF SMALL UNIONS (SEC. 101(b)) 


Having agreed in subcommittee to a minority amendment eliminat- 
ing the power of the Secretary to exempt small unions and employers 
from the financial reporting requirements, the majority, in full com- 
mittee, put it back in again. Their argument was that such reporting 
would be burdensome to many small unions. However, the bill 
already contains a provision authorizing the Secretary to prescribe 
simplified reports where full reports would be burdensome. ‘The re- 
sult of retaining this exemption is to make it possible for some of the 
most corrupt unions, such as the Johnny Dio paper locals having few, 
or even no members, to evade the financial reporting requirements of 


the bill. 


VII. INFORMATION IN REQUIRED FINANCIAL REPORTS TO BE MADE 
AVAILABLE TO UNION MEMBERS (SEC. 101(C)) 


This provision sounds as if union members would be given the 
information necessary for them to keep their union officials honest. 
Nothing could be more deceptive. Neither the union member, nor 
even the Secretary, can tell by looking at one of these required 
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financial reports whether it is accurate, erroneous, or deliberately 
falsified. In order to determine that, it would be necessary to com- 
pare the report with the basic union books, records, and accounts 
from which the reports have been prepared. It is only then that 
discrepancies might become evident. The bill fails to provide that 
union members be given access to these basic documents. A minority 
amendment to that effect was rejected. It was argued that the bill 
gives the Secretary access to these records and that is enough to 
assure that reports filed will not be falsified. This assertion is 
entirely unsound. The best source of information would be alert 
union members who had discovered falsifications after comparing 
the basic union records with the filed reports. Having no access to 
these basic records, union members are rendered largely useless as 
sources of information for such misconduct. The Secretary, under 
the bill, must rely either on the hit-and-miss method of spot checking 
a sampling of the filed reports, or on complaints unsupported by 
concrete evidence. Which of these is he to investigate? No one can 
say. ‘This omission renders the financial filing requirements of the 
bill almost entirely worthless despite its specious appearance of 
effectiveness. 


VIII. PRESERVATION OF BASIC UNION RECORDS (SEC. 105, 108(C)) 


The committee bill requires the making and preservation of the 
records upon which the filed financial reports are based and imposes 
severe penalties for their destruction or concealment. This adds to 
the impression that the bill’s procedure for public cisclosure of union 
financial affairs is being effectively safeguarded. But the very people 
‘ho are most vitally concerned in the matter—the union members 
are denied access to these carefully safeguarded records, a right 
enjoyed by corporate stockholders with respect to corporation records 
in almost every State in the Union. (See appendix C.) - 


IX. EMBEZZLEMENT OF UNION FUNDS (SEC. 109(a)) 


This makes embezzlement of union funds a Federal crime. Em- 
bezzlement of any kind is already a crime in every State and Territor y 
of the United States, and there is no evidence that these local laws 
are not being properly enforced. This provision gives union members 
nothing they do not already have. 


X. SUITS BY UNION MEMBERS TO RECOVER EMBEZZLED UNION FUNDS 
(SEc. 109(b)) 


Union members seem to be given the right to sue in a Federal or 
State court any union officer who has been convicted of embezzling 
union funds, for the recovery of such funds for the benefit of the 
union. But this right accrues so long after the act of embezzlement 
occurred that even if the suit is successful there is small likelihood 
that the stolen funds will not have been dissipated. Thus, the officer 
must first be suspected, then investigated, then indicted, tried, and 
finally convicted. Even then the suit ¢ ‘an’t be brought by the union 
member until 6 months after the union’s officers have rejected his 
demand that they bring such suit themselves. The period between 
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the indictment and the suit by the union member could easily span 
several years. Furthermore, this apparent right of the union member 
to sue is so hedged about by restrictions and limitations that he is far 
better off suing in a State court under State law. In most States 
he could bring suit as soon as the money was misappropriated; he 
would not need to wait even for indictment of the embezzling official: 
he would not have to show criminal intent; and he could secure a 
judgment upon a preponderance of the evidence rather than wait 
for a criminal conviction requiring proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 
And finally the committee bill, as a further condition of bringing this 
suit, requires the union member to get leave of the court upon a sworn 
application and for good cause shown. These three additional condi- 
tions transform what appears to be a right to sue into a mere privilege 
dependent upon the court’s discretion. Under State law, he could 
sue as of right without being subject to these conditions, conditions 
incidentally which the law imposes very rarely, only in unusual types 
of cases, and never heretofore in this type of legal action. Thus, 
upon examination, this so-called right to sue for recovery of em- 
bezzled funds turns out to be a snare and a delusion which no lawyer 
would ever advise his client to utilize. It should be added that the 
minority secured acceptance of an amendment preserving the remedies 
of union members under State law in this type of proceeding. With- 
out this amendment, union members would have been stripped of 
their existing rights and given literally nothing in return. 


XI. PAYMENTS BY EMPLOYERS TO REPRESENTATIVES OF HIS EMPLOYEES 
(SEC. 111) 


The committee bill makes it a crime for an employer to give any- 
thing of value “to any representative of his employees.” The 
Supreme Court has ruled that the term “representative’’ is not 
limited to a representative for collective bargaining purposes. Thus 
it is possible for an employer to commit a crime if he gives a material 
reward to the president of his employees’ bowling league for his 
success in running a bowling tournament. Such president is a 
“representative of his employees” within the meaning of the bill. 
A minority amendment to eliminate this possibility was rejected. 


XII. PAYMENTS BY EMPLOYERS TO UNION OFFICIALS (SEC. 111) 


This section also makes it a crime for an employer to give or lend 
anything of value to an officer or employee of a union with intent to 
influence his decisions, actions or duties as a “representative of 
employees” (again that dangerous phrase) or as a union “‘officer or 
employee.” If this were merely intended to outlaw bribery of union 
officials, that is already illegal under all State laws. But the term 
“influence” includes acts which are not technically bribery--what 
seems to be aimed at is prohibiting the subversion of union officials 
in the performance of their union duties. But why should such sub- 
version be criminal only if it is committe d by an employer, even if the 
employer and the subverted official’s union have et no rela- 
tions with each other? (The bill’s language includes such a situation 
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in its scope). If the subversion of union officials is reprehensible and 
merits outlawing, why shouldn’t it be outlawed regardless of who does 
the subverting? As the bill now reads, a Jimmy Hoffa or Dave Beck 
can subvert the preside nt of the Retail Clerks Union by paying him 
to give up an organizing campaign so that the Teamsters can take it 
over, and no crime is committed. But if an employer in the steel 
industry gives something of value to his acquaintance, the head of a 
textile workers union, to persuade him to influence his union to change 
its political line, that would be a crime under the bill. A minority 
amendment to make it a crime for any person (not merely an employer) 
to subvert a union official was rejected. 


XJII. EXTORTION TO PERMIT THE UNLOADING OF FREIGHT-CARRYING 
MOTOR VEHICLES (SEC. 111) 


This section makes it a erime for a union or any of its representatives 
or employees to demand from a truckdriver or his employer a fee or 
charge for the unloading of the truck’s cargo. This is extortion and is 
already illegal under State law and i n all probability under Federal 
law (the Hobbs Act) as well. Hence, the extortion rarely takes this 
obvious form. What usually happens is that the union or union 
official seeking to exact a fee for permitting the truck to be unloaded, 
requires the operator to join the union and pay a sizable initiation 
fee even if he lives and works in another locality and belongs to 
another union, even if it is merely another local of the extorting union. 
This gives the deal an appearance of legitimate labor activity but it is 
nothing but disguised extortion. A minority amendment designed to 
outlaw this kind of racket was rejected. 


XIV. EXTORTION PICKETING (SEC. 111) 


This makes it a crime to picket for the purpose of compelling the 
picketed employer to pay off an “individual” in order to get rid of the 
picket line. Again, this is naked extortion and is already a crime 
both under State and Federal law (the Hobbs Act). Hence, this 
provision, like the previous one, is mere window -dressing designed to 
create an impression that the committee bill does something effective 
about certain indefensible types of picketing which are just as frequent 
as this type of ‘‘extortion picketing” is rare. It does nothing of the 
kind. Recognition and organizational picketing where the em- 
ployees clearly do not want to be represented by the picketing union 
and which frequently is carried on to force the employer to violate the 
law by recognizing such a union is left completely untouched. More- 
over, even within its own narrow scope, the provision is specious. 
The picketing is illegal only if it is for the enrichment of an “indi- 
vidual’’——if the ill-gotten gains go to the racketeering union itself, it 
is not illegal. And there is no illegality involved in threats to engage 
in such picketing nor in causing or attempting to cause others to so 
engage. Minority amendments to remedy these defects were rejected, 
and they remain to mislead the public into thinking that another labor 
abuse has been corrected. 
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XV. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH TRUSTEESHIPS 
IMPOSED ON LOCALS BY INTERNATIONAL UNIONS (SEC. 201) 


This section requires international unions to file reports giving speci- 
fied information about any trusteeships over a local. The documents, 
hooks, records, etc., which the union makes or keeps and upon which 
these reports are based must not be destroyed or concealed. But 
union members (including even those in the trusteed locals) are not 
given access to these basic records and hence can rarely know if the 
filed reports are accurate or falsified. There is, moreover, no require- 
ment that such basic records must be made and kept by the union in 
the first instance. The only applicable provision in this connection 
is section 105 which merely requires unions to make and keep basic 
records in connection with financial transactions. Inasmuch as the 
trusteeship reporting requirements include nothing of a financial na- 
ture, the only requirement is that they not be destroyed or concealed 
if the union chooses to make or keep them, which it need not do. 


XVI. “PROBABLE CAUSE’? IN CONNECTION WITH THE SECRETARY’S 
AUTHORITY TO BRING SUIT TO ENFORCE THE TRUSTEESHIP AND 
ELECTION PROVISIONS OF THE BILL (SECS. 204 AND 802) 


At the insistence of the minority, an amendment was adopted giving 
the Secretary power similar to that of other regulatory agencies to 
investigate for violations of the bill’s financial reporting requireme nts. 
This was done by striking out the restrictive phrase ‘‘probable cause”’ 
to believe violations had been committed and permitting the Secretary 
to investigate when he believes violations had been committed or are 
about to be committed. Retention of the original language, particularly 
the phrase “probable cause’? would have completely nullified the 
Secretary’s investigative effectiveness. Nevertheless, the restrictive 
phrase ‘‘probable cause”’ is still retained in two other significant parts 
of the bil. Section 204 gives the Secretary authority to sue in a 
Federal court to remedy violations of the bill’s trusteeship provisions 
and section 302 to remedy violations of the provisions dealing with the 
election and removal of union officers. In each case, however, the 
same three conditions are imposed upon the Secretary’s bringing suit. 
First, he must have a complaint from a union member; and, second, he 
must have probable cause to believe (1) that a violation has occurred, 
and (2) that it has not been remedied. And just as the Secretary’s 
power to investigate was limited by the phrase “probable cause”’ so is 
his power to sue on behalf of those complaining union members to 
whom the bill does not guarantee the access to the basic union records 
which would enable them to furnish the evidence necessary to meet 
the requirem vent of a showing of “probable cause.” Thus, this 
combination of lack of access to basic union records coupled with the 
requirement to show “probable cause,’ in effect, renders the remedies 
under the trusteeship and election provisions almost wholly illusory. 
Suffice it to say that no comparable Federal statute in the labor field 
conditions a suit upon ‘‘probable cause,” neither the Taft-Hartley, 
Fair Labor Standards, nor Walsh-Healey Acts. The bill’s supporters 
rejected minority amendments to strike out ‘‘probable cause” as was 
done in connection with the Secretary’s investigative powers, but no 
reason for this difference in treatment has yet been forthcoming. 
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XVII. RIGHTS OF CANDIDATES FOR UNION OFFICE (SEC. 301(b)) 


This section purports to guarantee rival candidates for union office 
the same facilities for reaching the membership as the incumbent 
officers. Senator Prouty’s proposal to give them access to the union 
membership lists for 30 days preceding the election was first acce pted, 
then rejected in favor of a provision which does not give such access 
but purports to provide equal campaigning facilities for all candidates. 
The joker in this one is that the machinery all remains in the hands 
of the incumbent officers. 


“ 


XVIII. “SECRET BALLOT’ IN UNION ELECTIONS (SEC. 502(j)) 
This section defines ‘‘secret ballot”? but does not exclude voting by 

proxy. A minority amendment to assure that proxy voting was pro- 

hibited was rejected thus leaving a loophole for election abuses. 


XIX. PRESERVATION OF ELECTION AND CONVENTION RECORDS (SEC. 301) 


This section requires union officials to preserve for 1 year all ballots, 
election records, credentials of convention delegates, and all minutes 
and other convention records pertaining to the election of officers. 
But again there is no provision requiring that access be given to these 
records to union members or even defeated rival candidates. Inas- 
much as the Secretary can begin court action for violation of the 
election provisions only upon complaint of a union member, and upon 
a showing of ‘‘probable cause,” it 1s obvious that his remedial powers 
are sadly restricted. How can a complaining union member secure 
evidence amounting to “probable cause” of a violation if he is denied 
access to the basic election records and documents? Again we have 
an appearance of a remedy without the reality. 


XX. PREEMPTION OF STATE LAWS BY BILL’S ELECTION PROVISIONS 
(SEC. 303) 


This section specifically preempts all State laws dealing with chal- 
lenging a union election which has already been conducted, thus 
making the bill’s provisions in this respect the sole remedy available 
to union members. The catch here is that many State laws provide 
more expeditious and effective remedies in this area than does the 
committee bill. A minority amendment to preserve remedies avail- 
able under State law was rejected. 


XX. UNION ORGANIZATIONS KNOWN AS CONFERENCES, JOINT COUNCILS, 
STATE AND DISTRICT COUNCILS, AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS OF UNIONS 
(SEC. 571(H)(I)) 


The McClellan rackets committee hearings revealed that some of 
the worst manifactations of corruption and racketeering in the labor 
movement were to be found in organizations which are associations 
of labor unions rather than of individual employees, such as con- 
ferences, joint boards, State and district labor councils, ete. ‘The 
most notorious example, of course, are the regional conferences into 
which the Teamsters are divided, particularly the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters formerly headed by Frank Brewster. Associa- 
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tions of this kind are not labor organizations under existing law nor 
would they be under the committee bill for they do not bargain 
collectively, do not represent employees for collective bargaining 
purposes, do not enter into collective-bargaining agreements, and 
employees neither participate in their activities nor hold direct mem- 
bership therein. Hence, these organizations, many of them ex- 
tremely corrupt, as well as their officers and employees, are left com- 
pletely untouched by the committee bill. Minority amendments to 
remedy this were rejected. 


XXII. THE “‘NO-MAN’S LAND’’ PROBLEM (SEC. 601) 


The ‘‘no man’s land” is one of the most serious problems in labor- 
management relations. Senator Kennedy himself has admitted that 
his own original proposal in his bill to compel the National Labor 
Relations Board to exercise all of its jurisdiction and take every case 
even if it was primarily local in character, is not an acceptable solution. 
Nevertheless the majority accepted Senator Morse’s amendment, now 
in the committee bill, which for all practical purposes, does exactly 
what the original Kennedy bill would have done but appears to be 
doing something different. It requires the Federal Board to assert 
all of its jurisdiction but permits it to cede jurisdiction (in cases which 
are primarily local) to the States to administer the Taft-Hartley Act 
but only through an administrative agency and not through the State 
courts. Under the provisions of the bill, these State agenc a would 


be mere arms of the Federal Board subject to its control in every 
significant respect, and all judic ‘ial appeals would be hese the 
Federal courts exclusively. To implement this provision would 


require every State in the Union to enact new legislation and 40 of 
them, which do not now have such an agency, to create one. Under 
normal circumstances it might well take decades before they all took 
the necessary legislative action. But the scheme so completely 
negates the sovereign character of the several States, that it is 
impossible to believe that any of them would voluntarily submit one 
of their independent governmental agencies, to the subordinate, 
even degrading status, to which the proposal would reduce them. But 
behind this completely unrealistic provision, hidden like a raisin in a 
cake, is the concrete fact that if the proposal i is adopted, the Federal 
Baake would be compelled to take every case affecting interstate 
commerce. The present timelag of the Board in case handling is about 
2 years. This provision would extend it to 3, possibly 4 years. The 
small employer, his employees, and the unions which deal with them 
would be given a forum which they do not now have, but they still 
wouldn’t get the quick and effective relief they so urgently need. 
The “no man’s land” would be eliminated, but the “no man’s land” 
problem would remain as unsolved as it is now. 


XXIII. COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ATTORNEY AND CLIENT 


From time immemorial the communications made by a client to 
his lawyer, like those between patient and doctor, priest and penitent, 
etc., have been regarded as sacred, and the right to keep these com- 
munications confidential is protected by law in every State in the 
Union. Some of the provisions of the committee bill, particularly 
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those that require reporting by labor relations consultants, experts 
or advisers raise a problem in this regard because many of these 
people are lawyers and the people for whom they act are their clients. 
The American Bar Association within the past few weeks vigorously 
urged that the labor bills specifically protect this traditional aspect of 
the attorney-client relationship. The minority offered an amendment 
to that effect which was rejected, the argument being that it is already 
protected under existing law. As indicated, that is certainly true 
under State law—but it is questionable if Federal law would provide 
similar protection under the committee bill. 


XXIV. REMOVAL OF OFFICERS (SECS. 301, 302) 


Section 301(g) provides that if the Secretary, upon application of a 
member of a local union, finds that the constitution and bylaws of such 
local union do not prov ide an ade ‘quate procedure for the removal of an 
elected officer guilty of serious misconduct, such officer may be re- 
moved by the local’s members so voting in a secret ballot election. 
The proc ‘edure allegedly provided for bringing this remedy into play 
is to be found in section 302. That section authorizes the Secretary 
to bring a civil action against the local union in a Federal court upon a 
complaint of a member of the local alleging that section 301 has been 
violated (i.e., that there is no adequate procedure for removal of offi- 
cers in the local’s constitution and bylaws) including violation “of 
the constitution and bylaws of the labor organization pertaining to the 
election and removal of officers.’ , Despite the italicized language which 
was added at the insistence of the minority, the phraseology of this 
provision (sec. 302(a)) is, at best, ambiguous in the extreme. It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the ‘Secretary is authorized to act on a 
complaint of a union member that his local’s constitution and bylaws 
do contain an adequate procedure for the removal of officers, but the 
local or its officers is nevertheless refusing to comply with its own 
srescribed procedures in that regard. A close scrutiny of the language 
leads almost inevitably to the conclusion that these provisions establish 
a remedy in the courts through the Secretary only where the local’s 
constitution and bylaws fail to provide an ade ‘quate procedure for 
removal of the local’s elected officers, but do not give judicial relief 
where such a procedure exists but the local refuses to apply or follow it. 
The minority urged that section 301 (g) be modified to permit the 
Secretary to sue in the courts upon a finding that an adequate proce- 
dure was lacking or, where it was provided was not being followed, 
but the majority would not agree. 


XXV. ALLOCATION OF JURISDICTION AS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS CONTAINED IN VARIOUS PROVISIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE BILL 


The committee bill distributes its remedies as between the States 
and the Federal Government in accordance with no discernible stand- 
ard or consistent principle. Some remedies are exclusively Federal, 
some are left to the States and denied to the Federal Government, 
some are given to the States but only if they apply Federal law, and 
some are allocated to both the States and Federal Government. In 
some instances, the majority insisted upon exclusive Federal juris- 
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diction asserting that absolute uniformity was essential; in others, 
it was insisted that diversity of treatment under varying State laws 
was absolutely necessary. The following are the eight major provi- 
sions in which an allocation of jurisdiction was ma de: 

1. Fiduciary obligations —The bill creates no Federal fiduciary 
obligation or remedy. This is left entirely to the States, which in 
fact, have no statutory law on the subject and very little case law. 
Interestingly, New York State has just enacted a labor reform bill 
which imposes stringent fiduciary obligations on union officials and 
gives union members themselves the right to sue for breach thereof. 
But the New York State AFL-CIO, the. largest State labor federation 
in the country, with over 2 million members, opposed the bill, its 
principal objection being that State governments should permit the 
Federal Government to enact a law that would have a uniform effect 
throughout the country. This is exactly the reverse of the position 
taken by the majority in committee on the subject of fiduciary obliga- 
tions and remedies. 

2. Suits to recover embezzled union funds.—But, having taken this 
position on fiduciaries, the majority did an about-face and made an 
exception perm itting union mem bers to sue in either State or Federal 
courts under Federal law to recover embezzled union funds while 
preserving their right to bring a similar suit under State law in State 
courts. No reason for the difference in treatment is discernible. 

3. Embezzlement of union funds.—-This is made a Federal crime 
while preserving the right of the States to prosecute in State courts as 
a State crime. 

4. Kxte rtion picketing.—This adds a new Federal crime although it 
is already a crime under State law (which is not preempted) and prob- 
ably a Mohsen! ‘rime as well under the Hobbs antiracketeering statute. 
What the effect is on the Hobbs Act, nobody knows. 

5. Extortion to perm it unloading of trucks. —Adé Is a new Federal 
‘rime although it is already a crime under State law (which is not 
preempted) and nclaalely a Federal crime as well under the Hobbs 
Act, the effect upon which again is unknown. 

6. Trusteeships.—(a) Creates » Federa! court action by the Secre- 
tary of Labor for violation. 

(6) Doesn’t preempt State law remedies, but if a union member 
chooses the Federal remedy (through a suit by the Secretary) he can’t 
use the State remedy. 

Election safequards.- -(a) Creates a Federal court action by the 
Secretary to challenge an election which has already been held and 
preempts any similar State remedy. The Secretary’s remedy is ex- 
clusive and is the only one the union member may use—he /oses his 
State remedy. 

(b) But if there are abuses in connection with an election prior to 
ts being held, the bill provides no Federal remedy at all. The union 
member’s only relief can come only through whatever State law may 
exist on this subject 

8. The “no man’s land.’”’—Here, everything is turned over entirely 
and exclusively to the Federal Government with a single unrealistic 
exception that the States may administer the Federal law only (Taft- 
Hartley) through administrative agencies and noi the courts. These 
agencies would be virtually arms of the Federal Labor Board with 
little or no independent power or status, and in any event would be 
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permitted to take only those cases which were primarily local in 
character, and where although technically there was an effect on 
interstate commerce, such effect was remote and insubstantial. 


AppPpENDIx C 


DiscLOSURE OF CORPORATE FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Aside from voluntary disclosures by many leading corporations to 
their shareholders and through their trade associations to the general 
public, there are mandatory or quasi-mandatory reporting require- 
ments under State and Federal laws or under contractual agreements. 

For the latter type, reference need only be made to the requirements 
of the New York Stock Exchange and other leading security exchanges . 
In order for a security to be listed the corporation must file an exten- 
sive preliminary statement of corporate conditions (capital stock 
setups; purpose of issue; character and application of the proceeds; a 
detailed list of subsidiary and controlled corporations; indebtedness; 
property owned; output for preceding 5 years; dividends owed or 
declared; balance sheets, income and surplus accounts of prescribed 
form and content) and agree to furnish prescribed annual reports 
(periodic statements of earnings, a balance sheet, income statement 
and surplus account). 

STATE LAWS 


Under State laws several methods are used to protect investors 
and the general public through various reporting and disclosure re- 
quirements. So-called blue sky laws are of two main types: fraud 
acts and regulatory acts. Virtually every State requires registration 
of new securities and filing of statements of corporate situation as a 
condition of the right to sell new securities within the State. The 
following State requirements ate typical. This listing is not an 
exhaustive one. 

SALE OF SECURITIES 


Alabama: Every issuer whose securities have been registered must 
file periodic reports with the commission (attorney general), who is 
authorized to subpena witnesses, examine them under oath, inspect 
records of issuer, investigate complaints * * * . The records of the 
commission are open to the public * * *. 

Arizona: Registration required of officers or issuers includes state- 
ment of corporate structure, amount of securities outstanding and 
financial statements. 

Arkansas: Detailed information must be submitted by corporation 
to State bank commissioner prior to sale of covered securities. Such 
information is open to the public. 

California: No sale or offer of sale of covered securities is permissible 
without a permit of the corporation commissioner after filing required 
information giving full details. 

Colorado: Issuers of securities within the scope of the act must 
file prospectus with commissioner of securities within 12 months next 
preceding offering: name and address of issuer; date business com- 
menced; location and nature of undertaking; details of capital; 
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classes of securities, of stock and payment; amount of proposed issue 
and application of proceeds; details of organization expenses, if 
venture is less than 3 years old * * *. Statement of the interest of 
each director in property and compensation agreement with salesmen. 
District of Columbia: Covered by Federal Securities and Exc hange 
Act. 

Florida: Has adopted the uniform Sale of Securities Act with slight 
revisions. 

Georgia: Unless registered under Federal Securities Act of 1933, 
securities must be registered with the secretary of state and prospec tus 
must include: name and /address of main office of issuer: title and 
amount of securities; total offering price; * * * balance sheet certi- 
fied by independent certified public accountant * * * profit and 
loss statement for 3 years back * * *. 

Idaho: Law requires full information concerning securities to be sold 
to be filed with the department of finance. 

Illinois: Covered securities must be registered by “notification,” 
“description,” or ‘‘qualification.”’ 

Iowa: Report required must include a balance sheet, statement of 
income, expenses and fees for fiscal year, plus a certified copy of 
articles, amendments and bylaws. 

Moreover, many States require the filing of periodic reports with the 
secretary of state and compel the directors to lay annual balance 
sheets before the stockholders. Reference need only be made to 
sections 47—50 of chapter 156 of the Massachusetts General Law: 


ANNUAL Reports 


“Sec. 47. Time; content. 

“Every corporation shall annually * * * prepare and submit to 
the commissioner a report of condition which shall be signed and 
sworn to * * * stating: 

‘1. The name of the corporation. 

“2. The location (with street address of its principal office * * *). 

“3. The date of its last preceding annual meeting. 

“4. The total amount of its authorized capital stock * * * the 
amount of stock with par value * * * without par value, issued and 
outstanding and the amount paid thereon * * *. 

“5. The names and addresses of all the directors and officers of the 
corporation, and the date on which the term of office of each expires. 

“6. A statement of assets and liabilities of the corporations as of 
the date of the end of its last fiscal year, to be made in such form as the 
commissioner shall prescribe. 

“Sec. 48. Approval of commission, filing; public inspection. * * * 
the State Secretary * * * shall receive and preserve it (the report) 
in book form convenient for reference and open to public inspection. 

“Sec. 49. Auditor’s statement; selection of auditors; filing of state- 
ment * * * a corporation which has issued capital stock of one 
hundred thousand dollars or more * * * shall file (accompany its 
report to the commissioner) a written statement on oath by an auditor 
that such report represents the true conditions of the affairs of such 
corporation * * *, 

“Sec. 50. Failure to file; penalty. * * * If a corporation fails for 
two successive years to file its annual report of condition the supreme 
judicial court * * * may decree a dissolution of the corporation.”’ 
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A partial list of other State requirements for annual reports follows: 

Alabama: Corporation must file annual report giving names and 
addresses of residents of Alabama who hold its shares of stock and 
outstanding bonds on specified date over the past 5 years. 

Alaska: Annual report: amount of capital stock and amount actually 
issued; amount of debts; amount of assets; names and addresses of 
directors and officers. 

Arizona: Annual report: assets, liabilities, accumulations, capital 
stock paid up and issued, all real and personal property and situation 
of same. Corporation commission has power to supervise and regu- 
late all public service corporations, and to inspect books, papers, 
business methods and affairs of corporations offering stock to the 
public (Arizona Constitution, art. XV, sec. 4). 

Arkansas: Annually on forms prescribed by public service com- 
mission. 

Colorado: Annually with secretary of State to include indebtedness 
of corporation and all other information necessary to show financial 
condition of corporation. 

Connecticut: Annually from corporations organized under joint 
stock law and certain specially chartered corporations with the 
secretary of State. 

District of Columbia: Annually to contain, in general, same but 
current information included in certificate. 

Florida: Annually to contain in addition to specified data, all other 
such information as may be necessary for the secretary of state to 
have in carrying out the provisions of the law. 

Georgia: Annual re port to secretary of state showing name, where, 
when, and by what authority incorporated, amount of capital stock, 
nature of business, and location of principal office. 

Idaho: Annual report must include only information as to stock. 

Illinois: Reports must be on forms prescribed and furnished by the 
secretary of state. 

Indiana: Every corporation must file with the secretary of state, 
annually, a report of the condition of the corporation. 

Iowa: Annual report must include name and addresses of corpora- 
tion, amount of capital stock authorized, amount issued and out- 
standing, its par value, and amount of common and preferred; names 
and addresses of officers and directors. 

Kansas: Annually to the secretary of state; it must include, among 
other things, assets and liabilities and changes, if any, since last report. 

Mic -higan: Reports annually must contain sufficient information to 
show condition of corporation at close of last fiscal year. 

Missouri: Annual reports must include balance sheet as of preceding 
fiscal year and special reports as to the financial condition may be 
required at any time. 

New Hampshire: Annual report must include, among other things, 
the total assets and liabilities of the corporation and the report must 
be made on forms provided by the secretary of state. 

Ohio: A financial statement must be made annually to stockholders 
and to State on prescribed form. 

Oregon: An annual report must be made to the corporation com- 
missioner on forms he supplies. 

Pennsylvania: The annual report to stockholders must contain, 
unless otherwise provided by bylaw, a summary of assets and liabili- 
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ties; deficit and how acquired or created; balance sheet, income and 
profit and loss statement ordinarily used by accountants for the 
particular business. 

Without exception, stockholders in any State may require a corpora- 
tion to open up the corporate books and records for inspection, at 
reasonable times and for valid purposes. This is a common law 
right which in some States has been expanded by statute, as Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, New Hampshire, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
This in many instances amounts to a publication of the information. 
Examples of several statutory requirements follow: 

Alabama: Stockholder has the right of access to inspection of and 
examination in person or by agent of books, records, and papers of 
the corporation at reasonable and proper times. 

California: A stockholder with 10 percent of shares represented at 
any stockholders’ meeting must be granted access to books and records 
of the corporation. 

Colorado: Stockholders have the right of access to the books and 
accounts at the office of the corporation. 

Delaware: The proper manner of enforcing inspection of the 
corporate books is by mandamus. 

District of Columbia: The shareholders owning an aggregate of at 
least 5 percent of all the outstanding shares must be granted access 
to the books and records of the corporation. 

Idaho: The book of bylaws must be kept open to the public during 
business hours. 

[llinois: Any person who has been a stockholder for at least 6 
months, or shareholders holding at least 5 percent of outstanding stock 
must be granted access to all books and records of account, minutes, 
and other records. 

The certificate or articles of incorporation originally filed before 
a corporation may be formed, must contain at least the following 
data in every State: 


1. Name of corporation. 

2. Objects of corporation. 

3. Location of principal office. 

4. Amount of authorized capital stock. 

5. Period of duration of corporation, if any. 


Examples of additional information that must be included can be 
seen in the following: 

Alaska: The highest amount of indebtedness to which corporation 
may be subjected; the number of directors (at least three); names and 
residences of incorporators; any restrictions on the rights of particular 
shares of stock. 

Arizona: By what officers the affairs of the corporation are to be 
conducted and the time when they are to be elected; the highest 
amount of indebtedness; whether the private property of stockholders 
is to be exempt from the corporate debts; the articles must be published 
at least six times in the newspaper in the county of the principal office. 

California: Any restrictions on the rights of any class or issue of 
stocks; the number of directors (at least three). 

Colorado: The preferences and rights of restrictions on each class of 
stock authorized; the names of the directors (at least three). 
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Delaware: The name and address of the resident agent; the capital 
with which the business is to be started, not under $1,000; a description 
of the classes of stock and preferences. 

District of Columbia: The preferences and rights of each class of 
stocks; the minimum amount of capital for starting the business (not 
less than $1,000); any provision for the regulation of the internal af- 
fairs of the corporation. 

Florida: The characteristics of every class or series of shares of 
stock; the amount of capital with which the business is to be started 
(not less than $500). 

Illinois: Any provisions for the regulation of the internal affairs of 
the corporation and any restrictions on the’ rights of the stockholders. 


Officers and directors must report 


A director occupies a fiduciary or quasi-fiduciary relation to a 
corporation and its stockholders in the following States: Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The director’s position is one of trust and is frequently denominated 
a trustee under an implied or constructive trust, and held accountable 
in equity for his actions. He is bound to act with fidelity, the utmost 
good faith and subordinate his private and personal interests to his 
trust duty in the event of any conflict. 

Generally speaking, this same relationship is applied as between an 
officer and a corporation or its stockholders. Officers are held to strict 
accountability and become personally liable for breaches of trust. 

With both directors and officers, an accounting for activities can 
be obtained on proper motion in a court of equity by the stockholders. 
This is one of the best protections available to stockholders. 


Special State regulation 


State regulation of insurance companies is chiefly through the 
licensing power. Most States provide for annual licenses. The con- 
trol of the financial operations is exercised by the States chiefly through 
computing the reserve liability, computing the value of assets, con- 
trolling investments, controlling expenditures, and approving reorgani- 
ization, reinsurance and consolidation. (See Connecticut General 
Statutes, sec. 412; Georgia Code sec. 56-810; Illinois Revised Statutes, 
ch. 72, secs. 596 and 775; Iowa Code, sec 511.8(13); Kansas General 
Statutes, secs. 40-234, 40-409, 40-1109; Kentucky Revised Statutes, 
secs. 296.250 and 297.170; Massachusetts Laws, ch. 175, sec. 1-194; 
Minnesota Revised Statutes, secs. 60.68 and 65.01; New York In- 
surance Law, ch. 28, secs. 9, 20, 32, 86, 97, and 98; Ohio General Code, 
secs. 9351-9355; South Carolina Code of Laws, secs. 7944 and 7951; 
Wisconsin Statutes, secs. 203.33-203.49.) 


FEDERAL LAWS 


There are reports required of corporations under Federal law. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission requires annual reports and, in 
many situations, quarterly reports from every issuer of a security 
registered on a national securities exchange, covering information in 
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detail concerning corporate earnings and expenditures, including re- 
muneration of directors and officers. (See 15 U.S.C. 78m.) In 
addition to reports from corporations whose securities are listed on 
any national exchange, corporations with more than $2 million 
outstanding shares must file detailed reports. (See SEC forms 
10K, 9K, 8K.) 

Every ‘registered holding company and every mutual service com- 
pany cove red by the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
must render detailed reports to the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion on its financial condition, structure, and transactions, and permit 
the Commission to examine all books and records. 

Electric utilities and natural gas companies 

The Federal Power Commission has the power to examine the 
books and accounts of licensees. It may require licensees to submit 
reports. (See 16 U.S.C. 825.) This agency has jurisdiction over 
electric utilities eng: ined in interstate commerce or those on navigable 
waters or public lands. This agency also exercises jurisdiction over 
natural gas companies, from which it may require periodic and special 
reports and prescribe forms of accounts. (See 15 U.S.C. 717g.) 


Telephone and telegraph companies 


The Federal Communications Commission exercises broad authority 
over broadcasting, telephone and telegraph companies. Public dis- 
closure of activities and internal operations of broadcasting com- 
panies is accomplished through the regular scrutiny of licenses, 
Similar control is exercised over telephone and telegraph companies 
by requiring complete publication through reports of any data. (See 
47 U.S.C. 219 and 220.) 

Banking 

Federal control over the banking industry is exercised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Reports required of banks 
to the Federal Government, published in abbreviated form in news- 
papers, are the most complete of any corporate reporting forms. 
(See 12 U.S.C. 161-164 and sec. 481 among the other sections of 
title 12 of the United States Code.) 

The Federal Trade Commission under 15 U.S.C. 46(b) may and 
does require of corporations in commerce to file annual and/or special 
reports or to answer in writing specific questions regarding the organi- 
zation, business, conduct, practices, management and its relations 
with other corporations, partnerships, and individuals of the respec- 
tive corporations. 

Nowhere are more detailed and comprehensive reports made to the 
Federal Government than those required of railroads and motor 
carriers by the Interstate Commerce Commission. For all practical 
purposes the ICC has a duplicate set of books from every carrier 
subject to this jurisdiction. 
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Tue Fause Doctrine or Mutvauity IN Lasor LEGISLATION 


When the legislation which became the Taft-Hartley Act was 
under discussion in 1947 labor unions for the first time raised the 

issue of “mutuality.” They objected strenuously to the provision 
which became law in the Taft-Hartley Act, requiring officers of labor 
unions to file non-Communist affidavits with the National Labor 
Relations Board as a condition precedent to enjoying the privileges 
granted by the Taft-Hartley Act. It was their contention that this 
provision was discriminatory because the act contained no similar 
requirement with respect to employ ers. 

From that day to this the unions have not only insisted upon the 
alleged discriminatory nature of this requirement but have developed 
@ position which in substance holds that any legislative limitation or 
restriction imposed on labor unions must, to be fair, also be imposed 
upon management. 

In the hearings on Taft-Hartley in 1947, the testimony and the 
evidence made it overwhelmingly clear that there were substantial 
segments of the labor movement which were either under the control 
of the Communist Party or were led by officers who were themselves 
either Communists or strongly sympathetic to communism. Not one 

shred of testimony was adduced indic ating that a similar situation 
existed with respect to management. It seemed perfectly natural 
therefore to the Congress to direct its legislation to the area where the 
evil was known to exist and that no mechanical rule of mutuality need 
be applied. 

In the hearings on labor legislation during subsequent sessions of 
the Congress the unions again insistently reiterated the doctrine of 
mutuality. Wherever proposed legislation is designed to correct some 
evil or abuse which has been found characteristic of the labor move- 
ment or of some particular segment of it, the labor union leaders have 
contended that no such legislation should be adopted unless similar 
limitations are imposed on management. It is the contention of this 
memorandum that “mutuality” as it has been raised is almost without 
exception a false issue. 

The characteristics of organized labor and management, even in 
their relations with each other, differ so fundamentally that only i in a 
few instances is it desirable to enact parallel requirements for each. 
What is more, despite the contention of the union leaders that failure 
to apply the doctrine of mutuality constitutes discrimination, even a 
casual examination of the legislation on the statute books reveals that 
labor unions enjoy privileges and immunities enjoyed by no other 
private organization or institution, certainly not by management, 
and is free from the tremendous volume of regulatory and restrictive 
legislation which applies to business exclusively. In other words , that 
labor itself is the beneficiary of a widespread lack of ‘“‘mutuality.’’ 

A quarter of a century ago unions as contrasted with management 
were small and weak. Spec cial immunities and privileges were deemed 
essential to establish some approach to an equality in strength. This, 
as has been indicated, has been achieved by an extensive regulation 
of business on the one hand from which unions are almost entirel 
free, and by the grants of privileges and immunities to unions whic 
business does not enjoy. 
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During the past quarter of a century unions have grown strong, 
large, and powerful and the inequality from which they suffered as 
they faced management during the past, in most instances no longer 
exists. Ina study published last year by the Fund for the Re publie 
entitled “Unions and Union Leaders of Their Own C hoosing,’”’ Clark 
Kerr, president of the University of California, former me .mber of the 
War Labor Board, presently a member of the United Automobile 
Workers Review Board, and himself universally regarded as a top 
expert in the labor field, had this to say: 

‘“‘A quarter of a century later—today—unions are well established 

and secure in most major industries of the Nation. Their members 
number 18 million. They can close down even the giants of American 
industry—General Motors and United States Steel. They negotiate 
100,000 contracts covering the working rules that guide and govern 
important aspects of the life of industrial men in nearly every trade 
and every industry and nearly every town. Income, leisure, job 
security, retirement, pace of work, job opportunities, discipline—all 
are affected by union participation in the rulemaking process. And 
union influence extends outside the industrial government of the 
Nation into its political processes too. Unions affect the selection 
and the election of candidates. They are intimately woven into 
much of our economic and political life.”’ 
Having thus pointed out that labor unions are no longer the weak and 
ineffectual organizations of 25 years ago, President Kerr manifests 
his own skepticism with respect to the doctrine of mutuality. In the 
same pamphlet he points out fundamental differences between labor 
unions and corporations and in so doing clearly implies that the 
regulation of one need not be paralleled ‘by an identical or similar 
regulation of the other. 

“The great current issue is the impact of the union on the freedom 
of the worker. This issue is not simple; it is most complex. It is 
one that runs through all or nearly all of the union movement and is 
central to its very existence. While not unknown as an issue in the 
spheres of Government and the corporation, it is less intensely mani- 
fested there at the present time. Our Nation has had a long, suc- 
cessful experience in creating a democratic framework for our Govern- 
ment and protecting the liberties of individual citizens. Our 
corporations are not expected to be run on a democratic basis. They 
are founded on the model of the individual entrepreneur making his 
own decisions; and corporations seldom have either a captive labor 
force or captive consumers (when they do have captive consumers 
they are usually subject to State control). 

“The unions are different. They have not had, like our Govern- 
ment, a long and successful experience in developing a system of 
checks and balances, in limiting their sphere of endeavor, in defining 
and protecting the internal rights of their members. Unlike the cor- 
poration, they are founded on the assumption of internal democracy. 
They are associations of individuals, not collections of capital funds. 
Moreover, increasingly they have a captive membership. It is usually 
not possible for a union member just to withdraw in protest, without 
penalty, if he does not like the organization, its leaders, or its policy. 
We have here, most frequently, a more or less compulsory organiza- 
tion with substantial impact on the lives of its members.” [(Em- 
phasis supplied.] 
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On May 8, 1958, Clyde Summers, professor at the Yale University 
Law School, and formerly chairman of a special committee appointed 
by Governor: Harriman of New York to investigate misconduct in 
labor unions, testified before the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Professor Summers testi- 
fied at considerable length on the issue of democracy in unions. 
Earlier in the year, Professor Summers had written an article which 
was published in the Social-Democratic magazine, The New Leader, 
of February 10, 1958, and in it he had something significant to say 
about the doctrine of mutually; we quote: 

“The lack of union democracy is sometimes excused by pointing 
to the lack of democracy in corporations.. Why should we criticize 
union officers for acting without consulting their members when cor- 

oration officers act without consulting stockholders? This tends to 
Eide vital distinctions behind an appeal to verbal equality. The man 
who works in a shop works under the jurisdiction of the union, which 
makes contracts legally binding on him despite his dissent. The core 
of his working life, the very source of his livelihood, is governed by 
the contract which the union makes. It tells him when he shall 
work, what he shall do, and how he shall work. It defines maternity 
benefits and retirement rights—from the cradle to the grave. Con- 
trast this with a man who owns a share of stock. The corporation 
determines only whether he shall receive 4 percent or 6 percent on his 
investment. If a worker does not like his union, it is said, he can 
quit and seek other work. But the teamster cannot escape Hoffa unless 
he stops driving, the operating engineer cannot escape Maloney unless he 
abandons his bulldozer, and the carpenter cannot escape Hutcheson unless 
he discards his saw. The corporate shareholder who disagrees with 
the directors can, for the most part, sell his stock and buy another on 
the open market. Few corporate monopolies exist in which any per- 
son is not free to join as stockholder, and without inquiry as to race, 
sex, or political beliefs. Nor do corporations have power to expel 
those who cause trouble. The same is not true of unions. In short, 
the union has an all-encompassing compulsory power over vital ele- 
ments of the existence of every person for whom they bargain. To 
compare union membership to stock shareholding is to be blind to 
industrial realities.’’ {Emphasis supplied.] 

It is plan that the disinterested experts in the field of labor and 
labor-management relations regard it as absurd to insist that every 
regulation imposed upon labor is discriminatory unless it is also 
imposed upon management. Thus Prof. Archibald Cox of the Har- 
vard Law School in his statement before the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee on May 6, 1958, stated, and I quote: 

“T submit that it is a shortsighted mistake to argue that every law 
must apply in the same fashion to both employers and labor unions. 
Business organizations and trade organizations have different charac- 
teristics; they serve different functions in society; and they face 
different problems. Labor unions pay no tax upon most of their 
income. ‘This is sound legislative policy, but if the false notion of 
exactly parallel treatment were followed, they would be subject to 
tax. Labor unions are not subject to the antitrust laws in the same 
manner as business firms. Again the diverse treatment is based upon 
sound policy, although parallelism would require us to abolish the 
exemption.” 
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And again, 

“Trade unions have a special status under the National Labor 
Relations Act. As a result their officials have great power over the 
lives and welfare not only of their members but of all employees for 
whom they act as bargaining representative—much more power than 
corporations hold over their stockholders.” 

On May 21, 1958, Professor of Economics Richard Lester, of Prince- 
ton University, appeared before the Labor Subcommittee and in the 
course of his testimony made the following statement: 

“T personally have been very skeptical of too many of these analo- 
gies and too many notions that everything that management does, 
unions should do; or union does, management should do. Because | 
think there is a significant difference between management and unions. 
For that reason I have not, for example, approved putting unions under 
the antitrust laws in the way that some people have proposed; and 
therefore I do think that you have got to be careful that you do not 
try to—just because you think something i is appropriate for unions or 
something is appropriate for management, it should not automatically 
be true it should be imposed on the other.” 

Prof. Archibald Cox not only adopts the same view, but as we have 
seen, emphasizes the special statutory privileges enjoyed by labor 
unions. In his testimony before the subcommittee previously re- 
ferred to, he asserts that the Federal Government has the responsibility 
to take reasonable measures to enforce the fiduciary duties of union 
officials and to insure internal union democracy: 

“The Government has this duty because labor unions enjoy their 
present power by virtue of Federal statutes, chiefly the National Labor 
Relations Act. Other voluntary associations are different in two 
respects: (1) they lack the statutory power of a union designated as a 
bargaining representative; (2) no other voluntary association has as 
much power over an individual’s livelihood and opportunities or over 
the rules governing his daily life. The union bulks much larger in the 
life of a worker than a corporation in the affairs of a stockholder.’ 

Thus it seems apparent that the principle of applying parallel 
limitations upon management whenever such limitations are imposed 
on labor unions is completely without justification. As a matter of 
fact, an examination of existing legislation demonstrates conclusively 
that the degree of regulation, restriction, and limitation imposed by 
the Federal Government on business enterprises is far in excess of 
that which is imposed on labor unions. In contrast, labor unions are 
more or less unregulated by the Federal Government and enjoy 
privileges and immunities which business enterprise does not enjoy. 

Thus both management and labor unions are regulated in their 
labor relations under the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act) and the Railway Labor Act. On the other hand, 
business enterprise, in its various aspects, 13 regulated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the antitrust laws, by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Department of Labor regulates 
business enterprise under the Fair Labor Standards Act with respect 
to minimum wages, overtime, and child labor, as well as under the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, the Cope- 
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land Antikickback Act, and the 8-hour laws. With respect to all of 
this regulation of business, there is no equivalent or similar regulation 
of labor unions. ‘To the contrary, the statutes administered by the 
Department of Labor, which I have just enumerated, not only 
regulate business but do so on behalf of labor. 

‘The Federal Government regulates business activity in many of its 
other aspects. For example, maritime affairs, meat and poultry 
inspection, food and drug inspection, mining operations, banking, 
insurance, veterans’ affairs, foreign operations, etc. The Government 
Contract Committee prohibits employers who are parties to Govern- 
ment contracts from engaging in discrimination against employees or 
applicants for employment because of race, creed, sex or national 
origin, but there is no similar requirement with respect to admission 
to membership in the labor unions which bargain collectively with 
these Government contractors. 

There are two statutes regulating labor unions, the Lea (Anti- 
Petrillo) Act and the Hobbs (Antiracketeering) Act. On the other 
hand, employers are regulated by the Byrnes (Antistrikebreaker) Act. 

When it comes to immunities, business enterprises enjoy none while 
labor unions enjoy many. The latter are immune from the Federal 
income tax and similar taxes in a number of the States. Only employ- 
ers pay the unemployment compensation tax, the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance tax, and the payments required under workmen’s 
compensation laws by both Federal and State Governments. Unions 
are not subject to the Federal antitrust laws and have substantial 
immunity from the granting of injunctions against them by the 
Federal courts under the Norris-LaGuardia Act and in some States 
which have little Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 

Among the additional privileges and immunities enjoyed by labor 
unions are the following: 

1. The Federal Government in the Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
guarantees them against interference with their internal affairs, nor 
are they required to be incorporated under either State or Federal law. 
Corporations on the other hand owe their existence to State corporation 
law and their activities are limited to the provisions of their corporate 
charters which are required to be in conformity with State law. 

2. Labor unions have immunity against the misconduct of their 
members who are engaged in union activity as, for example, strikes 
and picketing. This kind of immunity is not possessed by other types 
of unincorporated associations. 

3. Labor unions enjoy the right to bargain exclusively for all the 
employees in the unit, including those employees who are not members 
and even those who are strongly opposed to the union. This can 
mean, as it often does, that a union selected as the bargaining agent 
by as few as 25 percent of the employees in the unit becomes the 
bargaining spokesman for all the employees. 

4. Labor unions are not subject to anything similar or equivalent 
to suits by minority corporate stockholders against their corporations. 

5. Through collective bargaining contracts labor unions may 
require union membership as a condition of continued employment 
although employers are forbidden by law to require nonmembership 
in a union as a condition of employment. 

6. Unions enjoy a right to strike without either the union or its 
members being penalized therefor. If the strike results from the 
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employer’s unfair labor practice, the strikers cannot be replaced. 
The employer does not have any equivalent right to engage in a lock- 
out, except in two types of situations, both extremely rare and both 
of minor significance. All other types of lockout are illegal under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The prohibition imposed on unions by the Taft-Hartley Act 
against restraint and coercion of employees is limited to physical 
violence, direct economic coercion or to threats of either of these two 
types of conduct. On the other hand, the prohibition imposed on 
employers under the act is against interference as well as restraint 
and coercion, and goes far beyond the violence and direct economic 
coercion which is forbidden to unions. 

8. When management discriminates against an employee in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Board may issue not only a cease- 
and-desist order but may require the employer to reinstate such em- 
ployee and to pay him backpay as well. These remedies are in 
substance sufficient to take care of most of the unfair labor practices 
committed by employers and to restore employees to the status they 
would have enjoyed if the unfair labor practice had not been com- 
mitted. Unions, on the other hand, even though they may engage 
in illegal conduct which results in loss of pay for employees, are not 
required to compensate employees for such loss, except where the 
union itself was responsible for causing an employer to discriminate. 
Thus an illegal mass picket line where picketing denies access to the 
plant to employees who wish to continue to work and which as a 
result causes such employees to lose pay is not the type of misconduct 
which the NLRB has required the offending union to remedy by 
compensating the employees for loss of such pay, but an employer 
must compensate for loss of pay suffered by locked-out employees. 

9. Unions have the right under certain circumstances to examine 
an employer’s books and records in the course of collective bargaining. 
The employer has no equivalent right. 

10. Labor unions in many situations have a legal right of access 
to the employer’s property, the right to compel the employer to make 
his property available for use by the union, and the right to invade 
the privacy of employees who are not union members and sometimes 


even against their wishes. Employers enjoy no equivalent or similar 
rights. 





SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER AND SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS, S. 1555 


We became cosponsors of S. 1555 because we are convinced that it 
is a major advance in the law governing labor-management relations 
and the internal administration of labor unions. It. establishes as 
law the principles of democracy in unions; it adapts to their internal 
administration the standards of honesty and fairplay which are basic 
to our society; and it provides for conditions which should make for 
integrity in the relations between unions and representatives of 
management. 

It is not to be expected that in the area of labor-management re- 
lations, which for many years has been the scene of intense and passion- 
ate differences of opinion by men of good will and equally sincere, 
every problem can be solved to the general satisfaction by one piece 
of legislation. As the majority report indicates, S. 1555 does not 
purport to be a final answer to/every question. We do not and need 
not concur in every assertion of fact and every expression of opinion 
in the report, nor is the bill all that we would desire. The bill is, of 
course, not entirely satisfactory to evervone and is perhaps not even 
perfectly satisfactory to any member of the committee. We believe, 
however, that it is a wholesome and substantial contribution to the 
law at this time which is practical and represents material progress. 

It is to be anticipated that the panel of consultants to whom the 
committee has referred the problem of amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act will present suggestions which may be the basis 
for effective and satisfactory amendment of the act in respects which 
the present bill does not cover or covers inadequately or unsatis- 
factorily. We, therefore, need not seek a full and finished set of 
Taft-Hartley amendments in this bill for we shall have in all likelihood 
another opportunity. We have conceived of the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments in this bill to be those commanding very general support. 

We should like to pay spec ial tribute to the earnestness, dilige nce, 
and thoughtfulness with which the members of the committee and the 
committee’s staff have approached these deliberations. Issues of great 
complexity and strong differences of opinion have been dealt with in a 
spirit of reason and deliberation and the country has been well served 
by those involved in them 

JOHN SHERMAN Cooper. 
Jacop K. Javits. 
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INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR PROUTY 


Although I am sympathetic with many o 
the minority report, | voted to report S. 1555 when it became ap- 
parent that this bill would be the only vehicle which would provide 
the Senate with an opportunity to work its will on labor reform legis- 
lation at this session of the Congress. 

The committee bill is better than no remedial action, but I hope 
that floor amendments will give a much greater measure of protec- 
tion to the rank-and-file worker, the small businessman and the pub- 
lic at large from the shocking practices revealed by the McClellan 
committee. 

S. 505 as originally introduced has been improved largely through 
the initiative of Republican members on the committee. However, 
our zeal to write legislation that would fully satisfy the public interest 
far outweighed our actual numerical voting strength. 

I believe with the majority that given “the maintenance of minimum 
democratic safeguards and detailed essential information about the 
union, the individual inembers are fully competent to regulate union 
affairs.” Whether all the minimum es.entials to union democracy are 
in the committee bill is someting for Congress and the pubtic to de- 
cide. I contend that many are lacking. 

The foundation of good unionism and, indeed, the bedrock of every 
free society, is an honest election process participated in without fear 
by an informed electorate. 

Notwithstanding the progress made in committee, the Senate must 
do more if it is to tru/y preserve the integrity of that process. 

Labor unions enjoy their unique position by virtue of acts of 
Congress. No other organization has, as one witness pointed out, 
“as much power over an individual’s livelihood or opportunities or 
over the rules governing his daily life.’”’ It is for this reason that the 
Congress has the right to expect labor leaders to exercise the highest 
care of the — paid in by union members and has the responsibility 
to provide basic safeguards to prevent their being misused. Although 
the McClellan committee hearings have revealed many instances of 
misuse of union funds, the committee bill imposes no fiduciary responsi- 
bility upon union officials. 

Some of the most ardent proponents of the committee bill have 
professed that its provisions would virtually put Jimmy Hoffa out of 
business. Yet the bill leaves intact the weapons he has continually 
used to thwart the public interest. I refer to the weapons of black- 
mail picketing and the secondary boycott. However comforting it 
may be to the officeholder not to have to deal with the controversy 
involved in amending the Taft-Hartley Act, in my view we cannot 
have effective labor reform legislation without additional curbs on 
these abusive tactics. 

One of the most serious deficiencies in the committee bill is the 
failure to provide a forum in which the small businessman, the small 
union and the rank-and-file worker can air their disputes. The 
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McClellan committee inquiry into activities in the New York area 
showed that exploitation of workers and circumvention of legitimate 
labor organizations were made possible because employers had no 
recourse to any Government agency, 

The committee bill which requires the National Labor Relations 
Board to assert jurisdiction over all disputes arising under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act does not meet the ‘no man’s land’’ prob- 
lem. The Board, as a practical matter, has not been able to assert 
jurisdiction to the full reach of the act. To attempt to do so would 
force the Board to spend much of its time upon the countless numbers 
of disputes in small establishments which, although they affect com- 
merce, are primarily local in character. There is a real danger that 
the length of time required to dispose of all the matters brought 
before the Board would be so increased as to make its processes 
ineffective. 

Even if the Board were to be given increased funds to further 
extend its jurisdictional standards there would remain numerous 
business establishments whose activities affect commerce so slightly 
and are so peculiarly local as to make it unwise, as well as impractical, 
for the Board to take jurisdiction over labor disputes which involve 
them. ‘The only way in which a forum may be provided for disputes 
of this kind is to make it clear that agencies and courts of the States 
can act when the Board declines to assert jurisdiction. To fail to do 
this would be to leave many of the racketeering activities directed 
against small employers in an area in which no relief is available 
either from the Federal Government or the States. 

In conclusion, | express the hope that the Senate will send to the 
House a bill which will give every individual involved in a labor dis- 
pute a forum, every union member the right to participate fully in the 
government of his union, every businessman protection from tactics 
designed to exploit him or his workers, and the public—confidence 
that its interest in labor-management relations has been fully 
protected. 

Winston L. Provury. 
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COORDINATION OF CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Aprit 15, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Fu.tsricut, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


|To accompany S. 455] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 455) to provide for the appointment of an Assistant to 
the Secretary of State to be known as the Assistant for International 
Cultural Relations, reports S. 455 favorably and recommends that 

| it pass. 
PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


S. 455 has two basic purposes. ‘The first is to provide for the 
appointment of a high-ranking official in the Department of State to 
coordinate the exchange programs, and those programs involving the 
training of foreign nationals, being carried out by the Department 
of State, the International Cooperation Administration, the United 
States Information Agency, the Department of Defense, and other 

} agencies of the Government. ‘The second is to upgrade the status of 
the exchange programs as an important element in the achievement of 
US. foreign policy objectives, and to stimulate improvements and 
increased activities in respect of such programs. 


BACKGROUND 


S. 455 was introduced by Senator Fulbright for himself and Senator 
Humphrey on January 17, 1959. Aside from a slightly expanded 
preamble, it is identical with S. 31 12, introduc ed by the same sponsors, 
which passed the Senate on July 28, 1958; no action was taken by the 
House of Representatives be fore the end of the session. 

The committee took up S. 455 without having received the com- 
ments of the Department of State and the Bureau of the Budget 

which had been requested approximately 2% months earlier. W hile 
it is understood that dissent by the Bureau from the Department’s 
position was mainly responsible for the unusual delay, the considerable 
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number of formal internal clearances required—almost a half-dozen 
in the Department alone—clearly were also a significant factor. This 
latter point in itself underlines the need for greater coordination and 
centralization of the exchange programs, and thus the need for this 
bill. 

Although the committee acted before the comments of the Depart. 
ment of State or the Bureau of the Budget were rendered, it had ap 
informal understanding that the positions taken on S. 3112 last yea, 
were generally pertinent to the current bill. The Department com. 
mented favorably on S. 3112. On the other hand, the Bureau of the 
Budget, while in favor of the creation of the proposed new post of 
coordinator of international exchange programs, urged that the duties 
of the post not be fixed by law. It cited the recommendation of thy 
first Hoover Commission on this point, and stated that this admip. 
istration had tried to adhere consistently to the principle that fune. 
tions carried out by executive agencies should be vested in the head 
of the agency in order to provide proper flexibility with respect to 
internal organization. This criticism was directed to that portion of 
the bill which fixed the duties of the proposed Assistant for Inter. 
national Cultural Relations. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations considered S. 455 on April 
7, 1959. 

Hearings held last year in connection with S. 3112 had developed 
& persuasive case for legislation in this field. Indeed, the need for 
improved coordination of the exchange of persons and training pro 
grams NOW be ne carried on had been the subject of recommendations 
by the Fulbright-Hickenlooper Subcommittee on Overseas Informe. 
tion Programs as far back as 1953. There also has been strong a 
extensive support for action on this matter among the general publ 
as well as among those concerned with operation of the programs, al 
such support obviously is increasing. Finally, favorable action o 
S. 3112 last year had already revealed the position of the Senat 
For these reasons the committee dispensed with hearings on 8. 45% 

In considering this bill, the committee remembered the recommen: 
dations of Dr. L. J. Morrill, president of the University of Minnesota 
who had studied coordination problems for the Department of Stat 
in 1956. <A key point in the Morrill study, one specifically endorsed 
by the Department, was that 


cultural programs and technical exchange should be elevated 
the level of a major instrument of American influence and 
assistance in international affairs. 


The committee over a long period of time has heard ample testimony 
volunteered in support of this concept by numerous Governmeni 
officials and private citizens. It is clear that there is need for im 
proved coordination of the exchange programs to promote the foreig! 
policies of this country 

The committee, in this connection, noted that the Department 0 
State last year created the post of special assistant to the Secretar 
for the Coordination of International Educational and Cultura 
Relations. This move went some distance toward fulfilling the inter 
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tion expressed in S. 3112 and in the current bill, but could not give 
the occupant of that post the rank and authority set forth and implicit 
in legislative action. At the same time, the committee understands 
that the Department is in the process of carrying out a reorganization 
plan alluded to by Under Secretary of State C hristian A. Herter last 
vear. Under this plan, the Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs of the Bureau of Public Affairs will be detached and 
reestablished as a new bureau. If the new post of Assistant for 
International Cultural Relations should be created by law, the afore- 
mentioned new Bureau would be headed by the Assistant. The 
incumbent of this post may be paid at a rate equal to but not exceeding 
the rate esti ablished bv the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 for 
Assistant Secretaries of Sti ite, who cur rently receive $20,000 a year. 

In acting on this bill, the committee emphasized that the new 
Assistant should have broad authority to coordinate cultural exchange 
programs within the executive branch of the Government as a whole. 
The committee views the Department of State as having primacy in 
the field of foreign relations, including the sending of Americans 
abroad and the reception of foreign visitors. Many Government 
departments and avencies are engaged to some extent in exchange 
activities, but it 1s the programs of the Department of State, the 
International Cooperation Administration, and the USTA which have 
broad cultural impact and are in need of better coordination. This 
ean only be provided by the Department of State through a high- 
ranking official with responsibility for overall cultural planning. 

The cor mit ee last vear considered the argument advanced by the 
Bureau of the Budeet that the duties of the Assistant for International] 
Cultural Relations should not be spelled out in the law. In view of 


the fact t at the bill would fix in the new assistant to the Secretarv of 


State only the function of coordinating the international exchange 
programs within the executive branch, and would leave anv other 
functions to be performed by the assistant to the discretion of the 
Secretary of State or to later assignment bv statute, the committee 
decided that the small breach in the management principle put for- 
ward by the Bureau of the Budeet was more than counterbalanced by 
the advantace of givine attention to an important problem 

On April 7, 1959, the committee ordered S. 455 reported favorably 


to the Senate. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee believes that the new coordination powers provided 
in the bill to the Assistant for International Cultural Relations can be 
used to very great advantage. Certainly there is a need ios improve- 
ment in the administration of the several exchange of persons and train- 
ing programs, and in the deeree of harmony hetween the programs. 

The new assistant should rely heavily on the advice of the U.S. 
country teams in foreign areas. People in the field are peculiarly 
well qualified to judge whieh kinds of people from forcign countries 
should he broucht to the United States for trainine or other activi- 
ties, and which kinds of cultural activities from the United States 
should be exported to particular foreizn countries. It should he the 
rule on the oo ington side of operations that the plans for exchange 
programs of all agencies of the Government, particularly agencies 
outside the Department of State like the USIA, the Department of 
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Defense, and the Atomic Energy Commission, handling sizable num- 
bers of trainees and exchanges, should be submitted in advance to 
the Assistant for International Cultural Relations for his advice and 
approval. After training or an exchange is completed care should be 
taken to follow up with the participants so that their experience is put 
to good use and becomes well known. 

In addition to the coordination function, the new Assistant for 
International Cultural Relations should undertake a reappraisal and 
continuous evaluation of the cultural activities of the U.S. Government, 
Considering the tremendous effort which is being made by the Com- 
munist countries in this field, it may well be that the U.S. Government 
should increase appropriations for this purpose to a higher order of 
magnitude. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations believes that the new position 
in the Department of State which would be created by S. 455 is an 
important step in the direction of more effective activities by the 
U.S. Government in the field of exchange of persons and other cultural 
programs. The committee recommends that the bill be approved by 
the Senate. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE FOR 1959 IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Aprit 15, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Futrricnt, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. Con. Res. 34] 


The Comn — on Foreign Relations, having had under considera- 
tion House Concurrent Resolution 34, favoring the meeting of the 
North eae Treaty Parliamentary Conference for 1959 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., report the concurrent resolution favorably and recom- 
mend that it do pass. 

BACKGROUND 


Members of the House of Representatives participated in the First 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentarians’ Conference, 
which was held in Paris in 1955. Delegations from both the Senate 
and House of Representatives participated in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ferences, held in 1956, 1957, and 1958, respectively, also in Paris. 

The Fourth North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentarians 
Conference expressed, by resolution, a desire to hold the Fifth Con- 
ference in Washington, and the U.S. delegation agreed to invite the 
Conference to meet this vear in Washington. The concurrent resolu- 
tion re quests the chairmen of the U.S. delegation to extend the invi- 
tation. 


COST 


The report of the Senate delecation to the Conference held in 1958 
includes the following statement: 
! 


“The principal substantive decision of the U.S. delegation was to 


invite the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference to hold its fifth an- 
nual meeting next vear in Washington. In the event the Standing 
Committee of the Conference accepts this invitation, it is anticipated 
that funds in an amount not to exceed $100,000 will be required in 


order adequately to arrange for the Conference in Washington.” 


84009 
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It is not feasible, according to the Senate financial clerk, to amend 
a concurrent resolution in such a way as to make $100,000 available 
to cover the expense of holding the Conference in Washington. It 
will be necessary at a later time, therefore, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of such a sum, if the invitation set forth in House Concurrent 
Resolution 34 is accepted. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 
The committee on April 7, 1959, agreed to report House Concurrent 


Resolution 34 favorably to the Senate with a recommendation that it 
receive favorable action. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES 





Aprit 15, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Hennincs, from the Committee on Rules and Administretion, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. Res. 48] 


The Committee on Rules and Administration, to whom was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 48) establishing a Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with additional amendments, and recommend that the reso- 
lution, as amended, be agreed to by the Senate. 


EXPLANATION OF THE RESOLUTION 


This resolution, as amended, would establish a Select Committee 
on National Water Resources to be composed of three members each 
of the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Public Works, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and Agriculture and Forestry, to 
be designated by the chairmen of the respective committees, to make— 


exhaustive studies of the extent to which water resources ac- 
tivities in the United States are related to the national 
interest, and the extent and character of water resource 
activities, both governmental and nongovernmental, that can 
be expected to be required to provide the quantity and 
qualitv of water for use by the population, agriculture, and 
industry between the present time and 1980, along with 
suitable provision for related recreational and fish and 
wildlife values, to the end that such studies and the recom- 
mendations based thereon may be available to the Senate 
in considering water resources policies for the future. 

The aut! oOrity of the select committee would extend to January 31, 
1961, the date on which its report to the Senate would be due. Funds 
not exceeding $175,000 would be authorized through January 31, 1960, 
for the purposes express¢ d in the resolution. 
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The amendments recommended by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs are described in its report to the Senate on Senate 
Resolution 48 (S. Rept. 145, S6th Cong., Ist sess.), which report also 
contains a more detailed statement of the purposes of the study, 


ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The additional amendments recommended by the Committee oy 
Rules and Administration are as follows: 





On page 3, line 5, strike out ‘‘two”’ and insert in lieu thereof “‘three” 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “two” and insert in lieu thereof “three” 

On Dace a. line Y. alter ‘‘comn ittees’”’, strike out the pr riod and 
insert ‘‘, at least one member designated from each of the above 
com! { es being selected from the minority membership thereof.” 

On ] 3, line 10, strike out “‘Interim’’. 

Onp }, line 16, strike out “Five” and insert in lieu thereof “Six” 

Amend the title by inserting the word “select” before the word 
‘committee’ so as to read: “Establishing a select committee to study 


the matter of the development and coordination of water r sources.” 

The additional amendments increasing the membership of the 
proposed select committee were requested to accomplish equal 
representation from each of the four regular Senate standing com- 
mittees concerned with the subject matter involved. The increased 
membership would necessitate the adjustment of the number of 
members to constitute a quorum. Other additional amendments 
merely clarify the nature of the committee envisioned by the resolution 
and assure minority participation. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED STUDY 


It is believed that the results and recommendations reached by the 
select committee wil be ol considerable assistance to the senate in 
determining future water resources policies, The factual analyses 
and conclusions can guide legislative action on future water resources 
programs. 

Additional information relative to the proposed investigation is 
contained in le tters to Senator Thomas es Hennings, Jr... chairman, 
Committee on Rules and Administration, from Senator James E. 
Murray, chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
letters transmitted by him from Senator Clinton P. Anderson and 
Senator Gale W. McGee, which letters and accompanying budget are 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFPAI 


March 24, 1959. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Cha yi ( mn ttee on Ral S an ] Ad? ne? fration, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: At its meeting on March 24, 1959, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs voted to report to the 
senate, S ate R solution 18, to establish a select committee on water 
resources. As approved by the committee, Senate Resolution 48 


s 


authorizes the expenditure of $175,000 for the work of the select 
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In the attached letter, Senator Anderson, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, se ts forth the purpose of the 
anticipated expenditures along with the budget details tabulated in 
the customary form. Senator Anderson’s letter is fully supported by 
the action of this committee, and | recommend that your committee 
acton it favorably. Because of the limited time avail: able to the com- 
mittee in relation to the large and complex task assigned to it, I hope 
that an early report by your committee will make it possible for the 
select committee to start on this soon, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 


U.S. SENATE, 
CommiItTeeE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 24, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray 
Chairman, Commiuttee on Interior and Insular Affair 8, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DA, 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: At its meeting on March 24, 1959, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs voted to report to the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 48, to establish a select committee on water 
resources. As approved by the committee, Senate per preseec! 48 
authorizes the expenditure of $175,000 for the work of the select 
committee to January 31, 1960. As requested by the Committee on 
Rules and Administre ation, this letter brie fly explains the purpose of 
the anticipated expenditures together with the budget details in the 
standard form of tabulation. 1 recommend that this letter be trans- 
mitted to the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

As stated in Senate Resolution 48, the purpose of the work on the 
Committee on Water Resources is to provide information and recom- 
mendations to the Senate relative to water resource programs, 
Throughout the country there is grave concern regarding the adequacy 
of the Nation’s water resources in relation to prospective requirements. 
This concern arises from recognition that water uses will increase 
creatly during the next 20 years because of the rapidly expanding 
population along with even greater expansion of industrial and agri- 
cultural production, 

The gravity of the water resources situation is brought to focus by 
the fact that at the present time most of the water that 1s available and 
Inexpensive to use is in use already. The next 20 years’ national 
growth will, however, require increases in water uses estimated to be 
from 50 percent to 250 percent greater than present uses. 

Significant or persistent water shortages would severely retard 
national growth by limiting economic production, and it micht also 


endanger living standards and health conditions. ‘This is because 
supplies of water of suitable quality are essential for every phase of 
the economy. They are essential for human and community uses, 
for agriculture, especially irrigation farming, and in about equal 
volume for the many direct and indirect industrial uses. isis tenance 
of water 1 surees Is, OL Course, vital to navigation and | hvdroe lectric 
ee eeneration that have such important functions in almost ee 
section of this country. Adequate water supplies are indispensal sle 


for mos t fi rms of wildlife and recreational activities in which there is 
caiman public part Cl] pation. 
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pds 


Water for these many uses is often taken for granted, but drought 
| eroundwater levels give us sharp warning that Water 


supplies are not available automatically. ‘Thorough advance prepara 
tions must be made to assure that there will be enor h water of accept. 
able quality when it is needed. We know from experience that such 
advance preparations take 10 to 15 years for even relatively small 
projects. \iuch | meer time IS require 1 to devel p tie larger projects 
to supplv any substantial increase in usable water. ‘This indicates 


that the projeets and other measures needed to meet the 1980 Water 


redqul l S ) ld be Stirte nti very rie I future 
There are many opportunities for increasing supplies of usable 
wate! lt ean be aecomplished by further storage of streamflows 
and other works for river regulation. There are also challenging 
‘ eer , boise al pes 
Oppo hities mM the application ol new technologies tor a SLU Zation 
of s ie and brackish waters, reduction of evaporation losses, induced 


precipitation, seepage Cc yntrol, Wwastle-watler salvage, and similar 
meth ds 

Increases in water requirements of the magnitude that are in 
prospect will involve significantly increased costs, and often they may 
involve the choice among alternative plans vith markedly different 
costs and benefits. For these reasons, although the Congress con- 
sistently has recognized and responded to water needs of the Nation 
and of local communities, it is now confronted with questions as to 
how much water development is needed and what level of costs is 
justified. 

our Presidential commissions and a committee of Cabinet members 
hay e made major studies of water resource probli His since 1949. The 
reports of these studies provide much useful information, but they 
have not been in a form for legislative action, and they have not been 
accompanied by any legislative recommendations of the President, 
Four recent resolutions of the Senate express its coneern for full 
conservation, development, and utilization of the Nation’s land and 
water resources, and call for programs commensurate with national 
requirement The factual analyses to be secured pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 48 will provide the basis for determining what programs 
and otner mea res, both public and private, are requisite tO assure 
that available water resources will meet requirements between now 


The subject matter of the needed analyses falls within the juris- 


diction of four sta ding committees of the Senate: The Committees 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Public Works, Interstate and loreign 
Commerce, and Agriculture and Forestry. [In order to secure com- 
prenensi and coordinated examination, the resol Mion provides for 
a temporary special committee to be composed of members of those 
1Oul ‘committees. This select committee will be of limited 
duration terminating on January 31, 1961 Dy which time it 1s to report 
its findings and recommendations. Being a study committee, it 


would not impinge on the legislative functions of the standing com- 


[" e resolution calls ior recommendations bas d on studies 


a) The character and extent of water resource programs that 
Wil eT led betwee n now and 19OSQ: and 
h) The character of legislation that will encourage new meth 


ods for increasing water supplies. 
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In order to be useful to the Senate, the committee’s report should 
respond specific ally and factually to questions about water resource 
prograins such as— 

(1) How much water development is needed. 

{2 When is it needed. 

(3) Where is it needed, 

(4) What should be the pattern of water development. 

(5) What levels of cost and expenditures are justifiable for 
future water development. 

Fortunately, for a good many years Federal and State technical 
agencies have assembled the basic technical data on water resources 
and water uses. During the first year of its operation, the select 
committee should therefore be able to compile many of the facts 
pertin nt to these questions. 

Two important gaps will need to be filled before this material will 
be useful in formulating the committee recommendations: 

(1) It will be necessary to develop guides as to what amounts of 
water will be required in relation to various levels of population and 
economic activity. Stated in time periods and by geographic areas, 
these requirements will indicate the goals of water resource develop- 
ment programs. 

(2) The second gap to be filled is to provide guides as to the eco- 
nomic limits for water development; that is, what costs per acre-foot 
are economically justified for water for various uses, and how much 
expenditure of public and private funds can be economically justified 
for water programs. 

Another phase of the committee’s program under this resolution will 
be concerned with new methods for development of water supplies. 
Th ; the phase of the study that has to do with desalinization, evapo- 
ration reduction, induced precipitation, and like processes. In this 
field, the committee should bring together the judgment of competent 


technical experts regarding the possibilities of the various new methods 


and, to the extent possible, timates should be sought ol the probable 
amounts of water vield and the probable cost ranges of the various 
metli The views and experience of technical and industrial ex 
perts should be analyzed to bring out any suggestions regarding legisla 
tive me: for encouraging new methods for water resource develop- 
me! 
| of t} ( VY Of SD ilized technical matertal that will 
ya | ( ‘ bh the committe a also 
be ( te Vv « rade r.. ti neece factual and analvtical 
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in the field of water resources should be available from time to time 
for consultation and roundtable discussions. 

On this basis, it is expected that the committee will require only 
a very small professional staff of two or three persons to coordinate 
and interpret the research for the committee. 

Other committee expenses relate mainly to the conduct of hearings 
in Washington and in the field. These hearings will be for the 
purpose of securing informed public expression regarding the sub- 
stantive content of the factual analyses as they become available, 
Consideration by the committee of such public expression will aid it 
in the formulation of its report and recommendations. 

Funds required for these purposes are estimated to be $175,000 for 
the period ending January 31, 1960. In accordance with the rules, 
this amount includes the full costs of study contracts that will extend 
beyond that date, all of which must be authorized before such con- 
tracts can be executed. 

According to present information, only a much smaller amount is 
expected to be required for the final 12-month period of the com- 
mittee’s work. 

Attached is a tabulation of the estimated budget to January 31 
1960. . 

Because of the nonpartisan character of this inquiry into water 
resource requirements, and to avoid unnecessary expenditure, the 
budget for the committee does not provide separate minority counsel, 
If, however, the Rules Committee feels that direct minority repre- 
sentation is essential, this would require a somewhat larger staff and 
as a result, the funds to be allowed might need to be increased. 

If desired by the Committee on Rules and Administration, I shall 
be very glad to appear before it in support of the budget. 

Sincerely yours, 


’ 


CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
( p age S¢ nati r 


Le 
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Committee on Water Resources budget 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
“Api il I. 1959. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMan: Since my letter to vou of March 24 
954, re t1\ i the wor of the s lect committee to be established 


pursuant to Senate Resolution 48, I have received the attached com- 
munication from the Honorable Gale W. MeGee. Senator fron 


I will appreciate vour considering Senator McGee’s letter as a 
supplement and a part of my submittal of March 24, 1959. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 
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U.S. SENATR, 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 26, 1959 


Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Murray: My purpose in writing is to bring to your 
attention as forcibly as possible my interest in the fate of Senate 
Resolution 48 and the eventual establishment of the Senate Select 
Interim Committee on National Water Resources. 

The development of our water resources is vitally Important for 
two reasons. In the first place, the West has a tremendous economie 
growth potential, but this growth cannot occur in a constructive 
manner by the haphazard crowding of population and industry onto 
a restrictive economic base. The second source of my interest 


is 
my strong fe eling that Senate Resolution 48 represents a con structive 
effort of the majority in the Senate to provide the leadership which 


will be necessary if the West and the Nation are to map intelligent 


and farsighted plans for the use of our water resources in a manner 


conducive to the establishment of the economic base which we must 
construct now if we are to meet the challenges of the future successfully, 
Very sincerely, 
GaLe W. McGee, U.S. Senator, 
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Calendar No. 181 


sg6ruH Conoress | SENATE f REPORT 
[st Session \ } No. ‘191 


OPPOSING RELEASE OF GOVERNMENT 
INVENTORY OF COPPER 


AprIL 16 (legislative day, Aprin 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Gotpwater (for Mr. Murray), from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8. Res. 101| 


The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom 
was referred the resolution (S. Res. 101) expressing it to be the sense 
of the Senate that the best interests of the country, from both the 
national security and economic standpoints, will not be served by the 
release of any part of any governmental inventory of copper at this 
time, but on the contrary incalculable damage to the national security 
and the economic well-being of the Nation would result by such 
action, having considered the same, report favorably thereon and 
recommend that the resolution do pass. 


GENESIS OF THE RESOLUTION 


The resolution, numbering among its cosponsors nine members of 
the committee, was drafted to forestall, if possible, contemplated 
action by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization releasing all or 
a part of the Government-held so-called DPA copper inventory. 

For some 3 weeks copper trade circles, both at home and abroad, 
had been viewing with alarm reports that the OCDM was on the 
verge of releasing all or part of these stocks, and as a result thereof, 
at the time the resolution was drafted the London price for copper 
had declined within a 15-day period by 2% cents per pound, and the 
domestic custom smelter price had declined by 2 cents per pound. 
Subsequently, the London price has dropped still further and as of 
today the London price of copper is 3% cents a pound less than it was 
3 weeks ago. 
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As pointed out by the chairman of the committee on the floor of the 
Senate on April 15: 


Only last July, at the urging of the administration, the 
Senate passed a bill, S. 4036, calling for the purchase by the 
Government of 150,000 tons of copper, in an effort to 
stabilize the then disastrously low copper price Subse- 
quently thereto. following the extended strikes in the copper 
mines of South Africa, the price of copper rose to a more 
satisfactory level. Now we are faced with the situation of 
the price of copper being forced down again to disastrous 
levels if the proposal to release Government-held inventory 
is carried out 


It was further pointed out by Senator Goldwater on the floor of 
the Senate, April 15: 


The inventory of copper which is owned in its various forms 
by the Federal Government hangs as a sword over the head 
of this industry. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The committee agrees fully with Senator Goldwater’s comment that 
the DPA Inventory ot copper “hangs as a sword over the head of this 
industry” and urges immediate passage of Senate Resolution 101 so 
that the executive department mav know without anv « 
doubt that it is the sense of the Senate that this sword should be 


immediately removed, and the committee further expresses the hope 


ple s110 
; ! 


that the executive de partment will see fit to announce immediately 


that it has no intention of ever releasing any of its copper Inventories 
; os ie 
except in the case of a real national emergency. ihe committee ts 


convinced that until such a definitive announcement is made bv the 

executive department, chaos will continue to reign in the copper 

marketplaces of the world. 
a 1], 


he oOmmittee also Tuliv agrees with the statement by S nator 


Mansfield on April 15 that the contemplated action by the OCDM is 


} > } 1 


in the final analvsis, an “attempt * * * to dump ¢ overnment-o d 
| } : | ” +] EF nzl hat 
copper on the domestic market,”’ and the price ae i@, Li that occurs, 


will become precipitate in the days ahead. 

The committee deems this matter of such a serious nature that it 
urges the Senate to vive immediate and favorable consideration to 
Senate Resolution 101. 
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g6TH CONGRESS SENATE REPORT 
Ist Session No. 192 


—_—S— —_ —= 





GROUP BARGAINING BY MILK COOPERATIVES 


of Aprit 16 (legislative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpnrey, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


is [To accompany S. 753] 

SU 

x The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
De the bill (S. 753) to authorize cooperative associations of milk producers 
pe to bargain with purchasers singly or in groups, and for other purposes, 
ly havine considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation 
es that it do pass without amendment 

IS This bill is identieal to S. 2444, as passed by the Senate last July 


ts principal purpose is to provide exemptions from the antitrust laws 
irst, to permit farmer cooperatives and their marketing agencies (as 


hose terms are defined in the ¢ appe r-Volstead Act) to bargain in FOO 


aith in groups for the sale of milk and milk products and, second, to 


ee 


permit purchasers from such cooperatives or agencies, at their request, 


ms ees 
- to bargain in good faith in ¢ro ips with them for the purchase of muk 
8 and milk products. The cooperatives at present are authorized by 


the Capper-Volstead Act to bargain through a marketing ageney in 


; — ' ' 
common, whieh may represent all of the cooperatives in the market. 


Lo The bill would make it clear that the coope ratives themselves may 


sit down in a group to bargain with handlers. Under the Robinson- 
Patman Act (15 U.S.C. 13(a the cooperatives may not discrim- 
inate in price between handlers. In the past this has required 
negotiations with each handler for a price which, when finally arrived 
at, must be uniform. By permitting joint negotiation with all 


1 , : ° } ° y* . ° 
handlers at one time, the bill would provide a more direct, efficient 
way of reaching the same result. 
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The bill also makes it clear that business done for the United States 


is not to be considered as either member or nonmember business in 86" 
determining whether a cooperative association meets the requirement ; 


of the Capper-Volstead Act that— = 


| ! . . 1 
the association s} all not deal in the products of nonmembers 





to an amount greater in value than such as are handled by it 


for mem! 


As a result of Government price-support operations many cooperatives 
may store, process, or handle agricultural commodities and products 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation in considerable volume, 
eect1o (5) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 makes if 


clear that such business s ould be disrevarded IT) det TINTING the 
eligibility of a farmers’ cooperative for the exemption under a similar 
requirement of section 521; and the bill would provide that such 
business would be disregarded under the Capper-Volstead Act. 

The bill restricts the antitrust exemption to milk and milk products 
because milk presents special problems recognized by Congress when MM 


it provided in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 


: } 4 » f ' . ‘ iL. ] . ] . . 
for the fixing of uniform prices in milk marketing orders. There is 
nothing in the bill which would permit any agreement with respect 


to resale prices and any such agreement is specifically excluded from 


the scope of the bill. 
© 
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g6rH Concress { SENATE § Rerorr 
Ist Session j No. 193 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Aprit 16 (I lative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
{To accompany 5S. 690] 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 690) to provide for the increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes, having considered the same, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass without amendment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This bill is identical to S. 4100 which was passed by the Senate last 
year too late for House action. It establishes an agency to be known 
as the Agricultural Research and Industrial Administration in the 
Department of Agriculture to coordinate and expedite efforts to 
develop new uses for farm products, new crops to replace those in 
surplus, and additional means of disposal of surplus commodities in 
Government inventory. 

The new agency will be headed by an Administrator under the 
general direction and supervision of the Secretary, and may hire up to 
10 scientists and technicians at rates higher than allowed by the 
Classification Act. To accomplish the objective of the bill, the new 
agency would be empowered to 

(1) Utilize existing facilities and authorities; 

(2) Make research grants; 

(3) Use foreign currencies accumulated under Public Law 480, 
83d Congress: 

(4) Enter into contracts or cooperative arrangements; 

(5) Make incentive payments; 

(6) Make Commodity Credit Corporation stocks available; 

(7) Provide for private operation of Government facilities; 

(8) Assist in the acquisition or expansion of facilities by per- 
sons contracting or cooperating in research and development; 
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(9) Grant exclusive licenses to use patents under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture; 
(10) Build, maintain, and operate manufacturing facilities: and 
(11) Provide for graduate scholarships and fellowships 
The authorities granted to the new agency would supplement, par- 
ticula rly with 1 respect to putting research findings to indi istrial use, 
the broad powers already available to the Department of Agric ulture 
under the Research and Marketing Act of August 14, 1946, and other 
New authorities contained in the bill, such as those dealing 
with grants, fellowships, scholarships, and incentives for farmers and 
industry, stem from recommendations made by the 


Statutes 


Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products. The agency would 
be authorized to make contracts providing for the commercialization, 
market acceptance, and economic feasibility for use of agricultural 
products in th competitive market. It could operate Government- 
its or could contract for their operation private ‘ly and it 
could subsidize the manufacture of an agricultural product in order 
to introduce it into the market. 


owned pla 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


The first section sets forth the declarations and findu 7s ol the 
Cor ( th res ‘t to the development ot new and i Iprove uses 
for farm products, new crops to replace those now in surpl ind the 
dispos ul of surplus commodities owt ed by the Government hese 
findings point out the capacity of farms in the United States to pro- 
duce |: quantities of farm products than can now be marketed at 
aie late ees: the needs for a prosperous agricult : Lintlenances 
Ol | 1 prod live capacity, basic research in agricultural produets 
and their uses, research to develop new uses and p1 cts; and the 
benef ul ct of such re arch and a velopn Lo | a8} on 
a the | | Subsection (f) declares that publie and 
private research agencies and others should be utilized for all-out 
attack on development OF new and improved uses and new and ex- 
tended markets and outlets for farm products and by prod 


CREATION OF NEW AGENCY 


Seet tr n 2 ect + lish uituy yan \orl- 


lishes in the Department of Agric 
cultural Research and Industrial Administration to carry out the pro- 
oTam proviaed by the bill It Wo ild be headed by in Admu istrator 

reneral direction and supervision of the Sect 
Agriculture, iy pointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for a 6-year term, with eee at the rate of 
that being the rate fixed by section 106(a) of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 for positions of similar responsi- 
bility The duties of the agency are to coordinate and expedite 
efforts to develop through research, new industrial uses, and increased 
agricultural products, as well 


Subr1ec ro the 


SYD OOD ner annul 


use under existing processes, of l as to 
develop new replacement crops and to reduce the stocks of com- 


moditics owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 3 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Section 3 provides for 3 deputy administrators in GS-18 grade, in 
addition to the 159 positions in that grade now provided for by section 
505(b) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1105 
(b)). Grade 18 now provides a salary of $17,500 a year. ‘Ten posi- 
tious lor especially qualified scientifie or professional personnel are 
authorized at rates not to exceed the $19,000 limit established by the 
act of August 1, 1947, as amended and supplemented (5 U.S.C. 171p). 
Temporary appointment or contract employment of research, tech- 
nical, or special services without regard to the civil service laws or 
Classification Act is also authorized in the same manner as provided 
by section 208 of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Section 4 authorizes the new agency to coordinate and expedite 
activities toward research, pilot plant, development, trial commercial- 
ation, and industrial uses, with Federal and State governments, 
educal onal mstilubions, private research organizations, trade associa- 
tions, individuals, and industrial corporations in expanding the imdus- 
trial utilization of the products of farm and forest and the development 
fnew crops. In the discharge of its duties, it would have specific 
authoritv to (@) use existing authority available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and facilities of Federal departments and agencies, land- 
grant institutions, and experiment stations (maximum use of pilot 
plants, regional laboratories, and other facilities and equipment con- 
trolled by the Federal Government being required); (6) make grants 
to State agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and 
other research institutions, and individuals for periods not to exceed 
5 years’ duration; (ec) contract with foreign individuals, organizations, 
institutions of learning, or private corporations, using foreign curren- 
ces accumulated under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, without regard 
to provisions of law requiring reimbursement from appropriations 
thereby adding authority to use such currencies for general agricul- 
tural products research and development to the existing authority to 
use such currencies tor market development ); (d) contract or enter 


0 


into cooperative arrangements in accordanee with sections 10(a) and 
205 of the Research and Marketing Act act of Aucust 14. 1946).' 


with respect to commercialization, market acceptance, the economic 
feasibilitv of industrial utilization and other matters; (é) extend in- 
entives to farmers or industry to enable the establishment of a new 
crop or of & Hew NaAUSLYIAL 1 ; } direct the Commodity Credit 
Corpora rT to ¢ i iil OL its st veks of commodities tor use in 
research, pllot-plant operat ma, trial commercializat on, export ol man- 
ulacture prod Ss, Or hew ot by product uses, 1 (‘o poration LO 
bear the handling and delive charges and receive the consideration, 
ll ntra Ul private Operation OF any property 

Or Tacit Urs rer i from another Government ae CY; { Pia 

10 O! { ) ) sor cooperators to st oin the ( | 
ion Or expansion Of tae Lies and equipment for research o1 develop- 
ment activith include in all contracts provision for the disposi- 
{ a 











4 INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


tion of inventions produced thereunder in a manner protecting the 
pubile interest and the equities of the contractor and not incon Stent 
with existing provisions of law affecting the issuance or use of patents: 
(7) grant exclusive licenses with or without pavment of rovalty for 
period not to exceed 5 years for the use of patents under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture; (£4) make incentive awards to 
private citizens for suggestions to implement the program; and (j 
test production procedures on a commercial basis, and acquire, main- 


tain, and operate manufacturing facilities in order to prove the 
commercial fea ibility of volume production. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Section 5 authorizes graduate scholarships and fellowships to indi- 
viduals to pursue courses in accredited colleges in the United States 
leading to degrees in a field having application in agricultural re- 
search. Initial grants in any vear for any institution shall not exceed 
one percent of the student body. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Section 6 authorizes the transfer to the agency without regard to 
any other provision of law, of anv Government-owned facility useful 
in the program (together with the funds, personnel, and authority 
related to such facility ys subject to the approval of the Director ol the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


' 


DEFINITION 





q ~ 1.0 1 6 Seo ] ” ] «6 } 
ection ¢ di nes the terms acricultural proaus ts ana rm ang 
forest DI “luets” as used in the act to have the same mea Ing? as 
“ooricultural products” in section 207 of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1626). Section 207 of the 1946 act « nes th 
term to include agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, and d 
products, livestock and poultry, bees, forest produ fisl 

fish, and any products thereof, including processed ai 
products, and any and all products raised or produced on farms and 
any processed or manufactured product thereol 


ANNUAL REPORT 


‘ ° . ] ] eo ‘ ° . 
Section 8 requires aa annual report by the Administrator to Congress, 


by January 20 in each year. 
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- Jounston of South Carolina, from the Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To com] y S. 1289] 
1 ' ‘ ‘ + Beene senile 
The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
l ‘ } } 4 , ly 1] . “ye AY 
the bill >. 1289) to increase and extend the special milk program fo! 


children, havil Yr CO sidered the same, report thereon with a recom- 


mendation that it dO pass Wilh an amendment, 


PURPOS 

7" ill “i th the ¢ yy? { amendment W Id 1 crease by $5 
n on the 1 rin it of monev whi I V beu by the 
pecret oO] \o qurt he { \ Ss en IT} VOU § 
196] he sp | ol milk procram o nati ithorized | cer- 
tor () ( oO} he \ I Wtu | Aet o 194° } | v rOoVit for DY 
Public Law & 17S \ ( llv ena : vy 85-478 au- 
thorized $75 mulion for « ol the 35 fiscal \ 3 1959 ), and 196] 
School « roll ( } 3} ! ( Si! } S ( ( ly ( ] l 
bv the Department showed that abo 33 million additional was re 
quired to conti tne pt am at its present level for the remaindel 
of the « ent fiscal vear Lecordingly Cor ss, as an el ney 
actior nrov« IO] th f1¢ it onal $ ] llio tO the « re | 
Public Law 86-10. School enrollment is « o in 
some provi ) Shi id now ben (| t! re lire CNL ¢ 
fiscal Vears |] reli |‘ itl l att mil woulda have pro 
Vid i () lie | f or } i; 1960 at S157 lol t 
for fis 196] The ior ft sf i! ( eurat ( 
mate t th tim nd tl ( Lte¢ | ) MMe u Lhe 
nere | = 1) el >The Sel V ¢ I I ) Liif 
r 
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2 INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


culture furnish it with a report at least 3 months before the end of each 
fiscal year, setting out the amount of funds required for the balance 
of that fiscal year and the amount required for the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRAM 


The special milk program was first authorized in the revised dairy 
price support provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1954 which was 
enacted into law in August of that year. The details of the program 
were announced by the Department in early September, as schools 
were about to open for the fall term. Despite the short time avail- 
able to State educational agencies and individual schools to lay plans 
for a new or enlarged milk service, over 41,000 schools entered the 
program that first year. Almost 450 million half pints were distrib- 
uted under the program and expenditures totaled $17.1 million. 

The original program was limited to schools, and after consultation 
with both dairy and school officials, major modifications were made 
in the program for its second year of operation. These modifications 
were undertaken, first, to permit a more effective use of CCC funds 
in reducing prices to children and, second, to provide for additional 
simplifications in records and reports at the school level. 

‘he modified program was immediately successful and the volume 
of milk moving under the program increased more than threefold in 
the second year—to almost 1.4 billion half pints. The number of 
schools increased from 41,000 to 62,000 and the expenditure of CCC 
funds rose from $17.1 million to almost $46 million in fiscal year 1956, 

The program provisions for schools—where milk is sold as a sep- 
arately priced item—has continued unchanged since the second year 
of operation. Within the maximum rates established by the Depart- 
ment, these schools are reimbursed for reducing the selling price to 
children below the cost of the milk and for the expenses they incur 
in distributing the milk (such as the purchase of milk service equip- 
ment, labor, straws, etc.). From the outset the maximum rate of 
reimbursement has been 4 cents per half pint for schools participating 
in the national school lunch program, but they do not receive any 
payment for the half pint of milk that is served as part of a type-A 
lunch. Schools not participating in the national school lunch pro- 
gram can receive up to 3 cents per half pint for the milk served to 
children 

The legislation passed in 1956, which continued the program 
through June 30, 1958, also extended it to nonprofit summer camps, 


settlement houses, and other child-care institutions. About 3,000 
camps participated in the program last summer and reimbursements 
totaled about $650,000. Althouch camp and institutional operations 
are small in relation to the school program, the program has made it 


possible for these groups to provide a much more adequate milk 
service for children. 


The following table shows 


the growth of the program from its 
inception through fiscal vear 1958. It 1s estimated that there are 
in the 


approximately 80,000 schools and other outlets participating 


program in the current (1959) fiscal year. 





| 
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INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Special milk program participation and expenditures, 1955-58 
‘ aa ateeeiae ts aieauedone 
is 

. 

| 
1 ln i ee 4 4 449 & 
i ; f 7 2 
106T nn cncunscccceccwcccsnccenccocesccenannenseeusesesooss 7 1,7 7 
1958 ; ; ; 7 76, 478 1,918.2 


3 


17.1 
4 
6 
66.3 


The following table shows the scope of the program by States in 
the past 2 years. ‘The figures show the number of schools and other 


outlets participating in November 1957 and November 1958 2 


the distribution of milk in each State on those two dates. 
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SpeciaAL Mi_tK PrRoGRAM 


Number of outlets partici pating and number of half pints reimbursed, November 1957 
compared with November 1958, preliminary 





— i aie iii 
| Number of outlets participating | Number of half pints reimbursed 
| November | November| Percent November | November | Percent 
1957 | 1958 | increase 1957 | 1958 | increase 











| | Thousands | Thousands | 

RII 5 pe cckctaasaimniciwcce 1, 395 | 1, 472 5.5 3, 265 | 3, 058 | 7.4 
Alaska iad 24 4.2 | 2 1 | 3.8 
AT 4 ‘ ; 412 | 447 | 8.5 | 1, 109 1, 355 | 22.2 
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Cal ‘ | 5, OO1 | 5 312 6.2 19, 878 23, 854 | 20,0 
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Yelay 134 141 | } $3 | ) 2.9 
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M i l ] 1.8 2,4 2, 153 14.3 
M 2, 926 | 2, 9 $ 4,692 5 14.2 
M ne } 7.1 ‘ 423 7 
Ne r 677 702 ] 7 1, 43 9.8 
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New H é ) 2 $9 16 | 11.2 
New Jersey 1, 359 1 12 4, 467 5, 245 17.4 
New Me 12. 1 ] 2 | 18.6 
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North ¢ na 2, ( 2, 049 2 3, 337 18.5 
North Dakota... 7 ‘ 8. 1 61 87 2.6 
8) 7 = 12, 823 ] ; } 8.9 
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Puerto R je 7 = . . 
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( : ] 2 1, 08 7 ] 1, 72¢ 27.4 
hb ; 2 1, 141 21.1 
nne 2 2, 238 { 4,211 5 O08 18.9 
I < 2 —10.4 §, 18 ) 16.0 
x ~ 15.0 
it ~ ; 5 4 8.9 
\ i 1 ) 1 ‘ 2.8 4 7 18.7 
W 1 ~~ 4,974 2, 708 : 3.4 
\ 4 { 1 7 7,99 8.9 
W 15.4 4 7.4 
i 7 ‘ 5 5 - 217 l 
+ f T r 
THE 1959 PROGRAM 

Reports from the States on the special milk program for the eurrent 
vear indicate that participation is running at a substantially | ner 


level than in 1958. In February, the Department of Agriculture 
made a survey of the States to determine their probable needs for 
t | the results are indicated in the table below. Asi cated 
bv the table, the estimates returned by the States show a need for the 
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current fiscal year of $3,378,569 above the $75 million maximum 


authorized in the law. 


Specrat MILK PROGRAM 


Apportionment of funds, State estimated needs, and possible adjustment required, 


na 
State age 
AU 
Alaska sip cs seseeilnsteneintintladniaicpaptnentinivts tala 
Arizona 
APRONSRS.. .cccccccccccesccesesece a 
California. . es 
RUNES 6 onto ce 6nesndacenammpaitonabiaatanids 
CRETE. cc dcccenhintatmemdebanase . 
Delaware one 
Delaware St H een ‘ 
District of ¢ ul 4 
Fl : 
Creorg!s © 
SE ntxeuhetd cnn niin imate 
Ida 


Current 
division 


of funds ' 


$1, 014, 601 | 


16, 700 
306, 580 


604, 


970 


6, 781, 409 | 


481. 950 


(23,849 
166, 950 


14, 864 





22, 143 
2, 898, 262 
3, 393, 352 
1, 673, 139 

903, SOS 
1, 912, 233 

124, 691 
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51. 182 

186, 24 
1. 545. O80 

313, 2h 
8, 3045.8 

138, 50¢ 
1, 192, 412 

180, 652 
,, 516, YOO 

440. 48 

28s, 414 

4 $9 

4 S71 


fiscal year 1959 


| Apportion- 
ment of 
$4,000,000 
reserve ! 


$61, 
19, 
36, 


429, 
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Total ap- 
portion 
ment of 
funds, 

fiscal year 
1959 
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54, 363 
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State 
estimated 
needs for 
fiscal year 

1959 2 
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1, 023, 745 
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356, 542 
57, 544 
200, 877 
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‘ Excl isive of funds reserved for Federal operating expenses 
CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule se ae of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are — as follows (existing oe proposed to be omitted is 


enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 


law in which no change is proposed is dese in roman 


Pusuic Law 85-478 
85th Congress, S. 3342 


July 1, 1958 


t of improved nutrition by fostering the consumption of fluid 


AN ACT To continue the special milk program for childret 


milk in the ai i 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of 
the United States of America in Conaress assembled, That for 
the fiscal year beginning Julv 1, 1958, not to exceed $78,000,- 
000. and for each of the two fiscal vears thereafter, not to 
exceed $75-066-066, $80,000,000, of the funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be used to increase the con- 


t 


sumption of fluid milk by children (1) in nonprofit schools of 
high school erade and under; and (2) in nonproht nursery 
SC hools, ch es settl ment houses, sumn er camps, 
and similar r nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and 


training of f children. 


Amounts expended hereunder and under the authority contained 


in the last sentence of section 201(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 


as amende l, shall not be considered as amounts expended Lol the 


purpose ol carrying out the price-support program. 
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Aprit 17 (legislative day, Apri 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Rosertson, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 1120] 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1120) to amend section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against deposits, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill is designed to remove some generally recognized inequities 
that now exist in the structure of reserve requirements applicable to 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. The bill would au- 
thorize the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System by 
regulation to permit member banks to count all or part of their cur- 
rency and coinage, in other words, “vault cash,”’ as reserves required 
to be maintained under that section. 

The bill also would make more flexible the Board’s authority to 
permit individual member banks in Reserve cities to carry reserves 
at the lower requirement specified for country banks. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


As introduced, the bill would have reduced the range within which 
the Board could set reserve requirements for central Reserve cities 
from 13 to 26 percent to 10 to 20 percent—the same range as the Re- 
serve cities. The committee amended this to terminate the author- 
ity of the Board to classify or reclassify cities as central Reserve cities. 
New York and Chicago would be reclassified as Reserve cities with 
legal reserve requirements specified for Reserve city banks. 


59002 59 §S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 33 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Originally the primary if not the sole purpose of bank reserve re. 
quirements was to assure the liquidity of banks. The reserve was 
considered as a supply of money immediately available in the event 
of a sudden demand for cash. However, practice has shown that re. 
serve ee cannot be used to any great extent to meet cash 
withdrawals. Cash needs of a going bank must be met large ly by 
drawing on excess reserves and other cash assets or by liquidating 
security assets or borrowing from the Federal Reserve bi inks. In the 
final analysis, therefore, the liquidity of the banking system as a 
whole now depends on the ability and the willingness of the Federal 
Reserve to supply additional funds to the banking system in periods 
of stress. 

Similarly, the assumption that required reserves would aid the 
depositor in time of bank distress has been changed; for it has been 
seen that these reserves would only cover a fraction of a depositor’s 
claim. Hence, deposit insurance has replaced required reserves as a 
means of deposit protection. 

Today member bank reserve requirements have importance pri- 
marily because they are an esse nti al part of the mechanism through 
which the Federal Reserve can influence credit conditions and t thereby 
influence prices and economic activity. 


EXISTING STRUCTURE OF RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Under the Rederal Reserve Act, a bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System must maintain with its Federal Reserve 
bank, as a reserve balance, a certain proportion of its deposits. The 
proportion of reserves to deposits varies according to whether the 
deposit is a time deposit or a demand deposit and also according to 
the classification of the bank. For purposes of the reserve require- 
ments against demand deposits, all banks are classified into one of 
three categories: 

1. Central Reserve city banks. 

2. Reserve city banks. 

3. Country banks. 
There are at prese nt — central Reserve cities and 19 Reserve cities, 
The 6,331 member banks (as of September 24, 1958) include 32 central 
Reserve city banks, 274 Reserve city banks, and 6,007 country banks, 
Pe rceT tage S re q vred 


The basic or minimum reserve requirements prescribed by law, as 
amended in 1917, are 3 percent on time deposits for all member banks 
which this bill does not ee On net demand deposits, minimum 
reserve requirements are 13 percent for banks in central Reserve cities, 
10 percent for banks in Rese rve cities, and 7 percent for other member 
banks. Since 1933 the Board of Governors has had authority to vary 
the requirement percentages up to maximum requirements of double 
the minimum requirements. ‘The requirements in effect and the per- 
missible limits are shown in table 1 
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TABLE 1.—Member bank reserve requirements 














| 
| Percent of demand deposits Percent of time deposits 
a ee | nee “ a — 
Class of bank In effect Statutory | In effect Statutory 
Jan. 1, sastiakie eS) Sem Ve ees A 
1959 } | | 1959 | 
| Minimum | Maximum |} | Minimum | Maximum 
ee devia. ions Maiinchibadendie taeda saves dickeisahbliecbeaibi tli 
Central Reserve city banks. .-| Is | 13 | 26 5 | 3 6 
Reserve city banks Sapo lig 10 | 20 | ) 3 6 
Country ban! 1 7 | 14 | 5 | 3 | 6 





Vault cash ; 

In addition to reserve balances with Federal Reserve banks, which 
satisfy reserve requirements, and to cash items in process of collection 
and balances with other banks, which are deducted from deposits in 
computing required reserves, banks also hold certain amounts of 
currency and coin for which no reserve allowance is permitted under 
existing law. ‘These holdings of cash are similar to reserve balances 
in that they have not been used for the extension of credit, and, to 
the extent that cash holdings represent minimum amounts that banks 
feel obliged to keep for working purposes, they have effects similar 
to required reserves in limiting credit expansion. Banks generally 
follow the practice of holding no more cash than necessary, particu- 
larly because to obtain cash banks must draw upon their reserve 
balances, and excess cash holdings in turn may be exchanged for 
reserve balances. Since eurrency may be issued by the Re erve 
banks in the form of Federal Reserve notes or obtained from the 
Treasury in exchange for a deposit balance, these items are al oO inter- 
changeable as liabilities of the Reserve banks. The total of vault 
cash and required reserves thus may be said to represent the effective 
reserve needs of a bank or group of banks. As shown in table 2, 
vault cash holdings in t} e last half of November LO5S ave raced at 
percent of net demand deposits for all member banks. Vault cash 
holdings generally amount in the aggregate to 3.5 percent or more 
of net demand deposits at country banks, but to less than 2 percent 
at Reserve city banks and about 0.7 percent at central R 4 
banks. They amount to about a fourth of total required reserves 
at country banks as a group, but to less than a tenth of those for 
Reserve city banks and to only 3 percent of required reserves at 
central Reserve city banks. 


erve city 


TaBLE 2.—Cash in vault of member banks by class of bank, last half of Novembe 


A Tr 1 t in 

I ol q- 

Ne nd ] ed 

| reserves 
All member ban} 2 195 2.1 12.1 

Central Reserve city banks 

New York 141 7 | 3.6 
Chicag 30 » | 2.8 
Reserve city k 70 1.7] 9.0 
Country bank 1,324 3.5 24.5 





ee 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. Hearings on S. 1120, p. 106, 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


National Bank Act of 1864 


Under the National Bank Act of 1864 and the Act of March 3, 1887, 
national banks were permitted to carry a part of their reserves S with 
other national banks in cities known as central Reserve or Reserye 
cities, and accordingly, national banks in such cities were required to 
maintain higher reserves against their deposits (table 3). These 
higher requirements were designed to limit the possibility of building 
up a pyramid of reserves upon a narrow base of specie or money. [p 
other words, required reserves were set up to guard the liquidity and 
solvency of individual banks subject to substantial deposit 
withdrawals. 


Federal Reserve Act of 1913 


The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 required that, after a 3-year trap. 
sition period, all reserves of member banks be held in oa or in 
Federal Reserve banks in the Federal Reserve System. Although 
required reserves were largely concentrated in Federal Reserve banks, 
the act maintained differentials in reserve requirements for the 
threefold classification of banks set up in the National Bank Act, 

The permanent reserve provisions of the original Federal Reserye 
Act, which were to be effective by the end of the third year after the 
official establishment of the Federal Reserve banks, required member 
banks to hold part of their reserves with the Federal Reserve banks 
and part in their own vaults, while the remainder could be held 
optionally in their own vaults or at the Reserve banks. During the} 
year interim, however, Reserve city and country member banks were 
permitted to continue to carry part of their reserves in the form of 
balances at National banks in central Reserve and Reserve cities. The 
act also provided that the transfer of required reserves of country 
and reserve city banks to the Reserve banks could be made in specified 
installments covering a period of 2% years after the Reserve banks 
were established. An amendment, approved September 7, 1916, 
authorized the Federal Reserve Board to permit member banks to 
carry in the Federal Reserve bank any portion of their reserves pre 
viously required to be held in their own vaults. 

The requirements of the Federal Reserve Act apply to all member 
banks operating under State as well as national charter. In addition, 
the States have their own reserve requirements which govern State 
banks. Ina number of States, the State laws did not permit deposits 
by banks with the Federal Reserve bank to count as reserves satis 
factory to the State authority, but these laws were gradually modified 
State banks which do not belong to the Federal Reserve System 
remain subject to State requirements alone. 
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TaBLE 3.—Reserve requirements for national banks and member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System as enacted by Congress 


[Percent of deposits] 


_—_—_—_ OO _ >—_- 


Federal Reserve Act 





National As approved Dec. 23, 1913 
Bank Act, x 











as amended As amended 
Effective To be effee- 1917 
upon estab- | tive by No- 
lisment vember 1917 
Ale rs 
| 
Against demand deposits: | 

Central reserve city banks, total..-......--| 125 18 | 18 13 

ities itn apt seaibdlipastdtoara 
eh ie att $.. <n ctcadenueeotent 25 6 | OR sictaiabenas 
Deposit with Reserve banks._..........|......<se<---- 7 7 13 
Optional......... spl did ttaterin ded ta liconpnceeioden 5 Oh scccansiiiiaentias-y 
Reserve city banks, total................... | 125 15 15 | 10 
eel 2k WE On ken keceeeennaet 124% 6 Oh vtonacetaceis 
Deposit with Reserve banks...........].........-- a 3 6 10 
Cunteel * .... .ckcscncccoctendeeaenienes 124% 6 | Ol ccusdidkscsde 
Country banks, total..........c.csccesccee | 115 | 12 | 12 | 7 
Cash in vault saciid cate bcitadlamnatetitaa 6 | 5 Lc ccaneeoks 
Deposit with Reserve banks...........|............ 2 | 5 | 7 
NEE  ccovinitaneanicckinnecinaddabhae | 5 | O. Eotaddenoeicneaed 
Against time deposits all member banks.....-.. (4) | 55 55 $3 


1 Includes the fund deposited by national banks for the redemption of notes. 
*Cash in vault eligible for reserves under National Bank Act excluded national banknotes and under 


Federal Reserve Act excluded national banknotes, Federal Reserve notes, and Federal Reserve banknotes. 


ould be beld with national banks in central Reserve or Reserve cities. Under 
eserve Act all reserves had to be held in vault or in Federal Reserve banks beginning 36 months 
) y ne ‘ \ 


Federal R t 
fSystem;1.e from November 1917 


after « 
‘Same as cel 





‘Distributed in the same ratio as the reserve against demand deposits. 


‘All reserves required to t n deposit with Federal Reserve bank. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. Hearings on S. 1120, p. 127. 


Federal Re Serve Act Ame nd me nt of 1917 


With the entry of the United States into the war and the prospect 
of large Government financing, there was increased pressure for 
centralizing the gold reserves of the country and for enlarging the 
potential lending powers of the Reserve banks. These purposes were 
accomplished in the amendment to the Federal Reserve Act approved 
June 21, 1917, which made substantial reductions in the reserve 
percentages but provided that all reserves must henceforth be held 
with the Reserve banks, eliminating any requirement as to cash in 
vault. The new percentages against demand deposits established by 
this amendment were 13 percent at central Reserve city banks, 10 
percent at Reserve city banks, and 7 percent at country banks as 
Compared with 18, 15, and 12 percent under the original act; for time 
deposits the reserve requirements were lowered from 5 percent to 3 
percent at all classes of banks. 
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As the minimum balances required to be held at the Reserve banks 
had been substantially less under the original act than under the 
amendment, member banks had to transfer reserve funds to the 
Reserve banks. 

For member banks as a whole the reduction in reserve requirements 
at this time did not immediately release any considerable volume of 
reserves for the expansion of loans and investments. Although the 
banks were no longer permitted to count vault cash as legal reserves 
they had to continue to keep on hand sufficient currency to meet the 
cash needs of their customers. The vault cash so held to a cOn- 
siderable extent offset the reduction in legal reserve cele ments. 


Thomas amendment of 1933, the Banking Act of 1935, and the 1949 
amendment 

Authority to make changes in member bank reserve requirements 
for credit and monetary regulation purposes was first granted to the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors on a temporary basis in 1933. 
In 1935, this authority was made permanent and more usable. The 
authority was first granted the Federal Reserve Board by the so-called 
Thomas amendment, included in an act of Congress approved May 
12, 1933. This amendment gave to the Government new powers to 
add to the reserves of banks by various means, and the provision for 
the raising of reserve requirements was intended to be a safeguard in 
case there should develop an inflationary credit expansion which 
existing methods of control would be inadequate to curb. Under the 
language of the amendment the new power could be used only when 
the Board, with the approval of the President, declared that an emer. 
gency existed by reason of credit expansion, but it had no limit on 
the amount of change that could be made. 

The power of the Board to change reserve requirements was clarified 
and modified in the Banking Act of 1935, which authorized the Board 
to change reserve requirements, but they could never be lower than 
they were at that time nor could they be more than twice that amount, 
In contrast to the Thomas amendment, the Board of Governors was 
permitted to change requirements by an affirmative vote of four mem- 
bers and without having to declare the existence of an emergency or to 
secure approval of the President. It was also provided that, within 
the limits stated, the Board could decrease reserve requirements in 
order to prevent injurious credit contraction, as wen 4 is to increase 
reserve re quire ments in order to prevent injurious credit e xpal sion 

In 1942 the law was further amended to permit changes to be made 
separately for central Reserve city banks or Reserve city banks. 

The authority was first applied in 1936 and 1937 when reserve 
requirements were increased to offset the effect of the large gold 
inflow in the early thirties, which unduly expanded the credit and 
monetary potential of a country. A downward adjustment in 
requirements was made in early 1938 because of business recession, 
despite large and rapidly increasing excess reserves of member banks. 
No further changes in reserve requirements were made until just 
before the outbreak of the war when, to put the System 1 e ser 
effective contact with current credit developments, reserve requ 
ments for each class of member banks were raised to the maximum 
permitted by statute—26 percent against demand deposits for central 
Reserve city banks, 20 percent for Reserve city banks, and 14 percent 
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for country banks, with 6 percent against time deposits for all classes 
of banks. During 1942, in facilitating the program of war finance, 
successive reductions were made in the reserve requirements of 
central Reserve city banks to a level equal to the maximum require- 
ments for Reserve city banks. 
Emerge ney Le gislation of 1948 

The structure of reserve requirements was maintained until 1948. 
In an effort to combat inflationary pressures of that period, when 
discount and open market policy was immobilized for restrictive use 
as a result of Federal Reserve purchases of Government securities at 
predetermined prices, reserve requirements at central Reserve city 
banks were raised twice in the first half of 1948. In the summer of 
that year Congress enacted special and temporary supplemental 
reserve requirement authority which permitted the Board to change 
reserve requirements by increasing the prescribed percentages to not 
more than 7% percent against time deposits, or 30 percent, 24 percent, 
and 18 percent, against demand deposits of banks located in central 
Reserve cities. Reserve cities, and other places, respectively; but 
this authority, by its terms, expired June 30, 1949. 


HISTORY OF THREEFOLD CLASSIFICATION OF BANKS 


National Bank Aet 

The National Bank Act of 1863 designated nine cities, by name, as 
redemption cities for the rest of the country. National banks in these 
cities could receive and hold three-fifths of the legal reserves of na- 
tional banks located elsewhere. When the act was rewritten in the 
following year, these redemption cities were increased to 17. New 
York was recognized as the principal monetary center which could, 
in turn, receive one-half of the legal reserves of national banks in the 
other redemption cities. Because of the bankers’ balances carried 
with them, however, banks in all redemption cities were required to 
hold larger reserves than banks elsewhere. 

Some cities not named as redemption cities felt discriminated 
against, and in 1887 the Comptroller of the Currency was given au- 
thority to name additional cities in which legal reserves could be re- 
deposited. This act used the terms ‘Reserve cities” and ‘central 
Reserve cities.”” It provided that, upon the application of three- 
fourths of the national banks in cities of 50,000 or more and of 200,000 
or more, the Comptroller might designate such cities as Reserve cities 
or central Reserve cities, respectively. In 1903 the minimum popula- 
tion for Reserve cities was reduced to 25,000. Shortly after the 
passage of the act of 1887, St. Louis and Chicago elected to become 
central Reserve cities, in addition to New York, which had been 
named as a central Reserve city in the act. In the following years, 
the number of Reserve cities increased until there were 49 by the 
time the Federal Reserve System was established. 

Federal Reserve Act 

The Federal Reserve Act transferred from the Comptroller of the 
Currency to the Federal Reserve Board the power of classifying cities 
for Reserve purposes, giving the Board full discretion in such classi- 
fication. When the Board was appointed it retained the designations 
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of all central Reserve and Reserve cities that had previously been 
made by the Comptroller. It also continued the practice of allowin 
member banks to initiate requests for designation of the cities jin 
which they were located and passed upon each case as it was presented, 
In 1914 and 1915 four additional cities were given the status of 
Reserve cities. 

In March 1915 the Board announced that it had adopted the follow- 
ing conditions as necessary before consideration would thereafter be 
given to the designation of any city as a Reserve city: 


A population of at least 50,000; combined capital and 
surplus of national banks in the applying city of not less than 
$3 million with deposits of not less than $10 million; endorse- 
ment of the application by at least 50 national banks located 
outside of the applying city who will state that they are carry- 
ing or intend to carry upon such designation, accounts with 
a national bank in the applying city. 


In 1917 upon the application of banks in Tulsa and Ogden the 
Board designated these two cities as Reserve cities, although they did 
not conform to the formula established. 

The amendment of 1917, which required all reserves to be carried 
with the Reserve banks, removed one of the reasons for reserve classi- 
fications of cities. After the designation of Tulsa and Ogden as Re- 
serve cities, no more requests were received from banks for shifts of 
country bank cities to Reserve cities. It was becoming more clearly 
realized, however, that a large volume of bankers’ balances would 
continue to be held outside of the Federal Reserve banks even though 
such balances would not count as legal reserves. Also, under some 
State laws, balances of nonmember State banks held in other than 
Reserve city banks could not be counted as meeting their requirements. 

After study by a committee of the Board, it was decided that six 
additional cities should be designated as Reserve cities effective 
January 1, 1918. Several of the cities resisted this designation but 
the Board explained its action as necessary in order to bring their 
reserves up to the requirements of other cities in their class. In 1918 
the Board adopted the policy of designating as Reserve cities all cities 
in which Federal Reserve branches were established. 

During the next 10 years the Board followed the practice of con- 
sidering changes in designations only when presented to it at the 
initiative of member banks located in such cities. Banks in several 
cities requested that their cities be reduced to a lower classification 
and from 1922 to 1945 the Board approved eight of these applications. 
The most important change was in 1922 when St. Louis was changed 
from a central Reserve to a Reserve city. 

On December 19, 1947, the Board of Governors announced a new 
rule for the classification of Reserve cities. Following is the statement 
that was made in this connection: 


For a considerable period of time, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System has been considering the 
adoption of a standard or basis for the classification of 
central Reserve and Reserve cities in order to enable it 
properly to discharge its responsibilities under the provision 
of the Federal Reserve Act which empowers the Board to 
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add to or reclassify such cities or to terminate their designa- 
tion as such. 

For many years prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act-in 1913, national banks had been permitted by 
law to carry a part of their reserves with other national 
banks in cities known as central Reserve or Reserve cities, 
and accordingly national banks in such cities were required 
to maintain higher reserves against their deposits. The 
Federal Reserve Act, following the National Bank Act in 
this respect, provided for differentials in the reserve require- 
ments of member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
according to their location in central Reserve cities, Reserve 
cities, or elsewhere. Central Reserve and Reserve cities 
existing in 1913 were continued as such by the Federal 
Reserve Act, but the Board of Governors was given authority 
to make changes in the designations of such cities. From 
time to time since the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Board has designated cities as Reserve cities and ter- 
minated the Reserve city status of other cities. Such deter- 
minations by the Board have been made on the basis of the 
facts of particular cases without the consistent application of 
any uniform guiding principle; and consequently certain 
anomalous and illogical situations have developed in the 
classifications of Reserve cities. The Board, therefore, con- 
cluded that the existing classifications are unsatisfactory and 
that there is a need for the establishment of a logical, fair, 
and appropriate basis for the designation and termination of 
Reserve cities. 

On October 24, 1947, the Board, acting in accordance 
with section 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act and 
section 2 of the rules of procedure of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, published in the Federal 
Register notice of a proposed action with respect to the 
classification of cities as Reserve and central Reserve cities 
and the termination of the designation of certain cities as 
Reserve cities. This notice stated that interested persons 
might submit to the Board written data, views, and argu- 
ments with respect to the proposal, and accordingly a number 
of banks submitted letters expressing their views and 
comments. In addition, representatives of banks in a 
number of the cities whose status would be affected by the 
proposal appeared before the Board and made an oral 
presentation of their views. 

After due and careful consideration of all relevant matter 
thus presented to the Board with respect to the proposal, the 
Board has concluded that a logical, fair, and appropriate 
standard for determining the designation and termination 
of Reserve cities is one that is determined by the ratio of 
interbank demand de posits held by member banks in each 
city to the aggregate amount of interbank demand deposits 
held by all member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
or by such a ratio considered in connection with the ratio of 
interbank demand deposits held by member banks in each 
city to the aggregate amount of all demand deposits held 
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by the member banks in such city; and that such standard 
for the designation and termination of Reserve cities should 
be re applied at 3-year intervals. 

In opposition to the discontinuance of certain cities as Re- 
serve cities under the Board’s proposal it was contended by 
the representatives of member banks in such cities that such 
discontinuance would adversely affect the business of banks 
in those cities, would detract from their prestige, would not 
take into account their geographical situation, or would de- 
prive them of certain advantages with respect to deposits 
under applicable State law. The Board feels that such ob- 
jections, while they may be important to the banks involved, 
are not to be regarded as controlling factors in determining 
whether cities should be classed as Reserve cities in view of 
the purpose of such classifications. However, the se 
recognizes the fact that certain cities now classified as Re- 
serve cities have held this status for many years, in some 
instances since before the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and, since the continuance of such cities as Reserve 
cities would mean that member banks therein must carry 
higher reserves than would be required of them if such cities 
were discontinued as Reserve cities in accodrance with the 
standard indicated above, the Board is willing that such 
cities be continued as Reserve cities if all the member banks 
in such cities request that this be done. 

In accordance with the conclusions reached above and 
pursuant to authority conferred upon it by section 11(e) of 
the Federal Reserve Act and other provisions of that act, the 
Board hereby adopts the rule set forth below, to become 
effective March 1, 1948: 


( lassification of x ntral Re Serve and Re Serve ( “tre Ss 


(a) Central Reserve cities —The cities of New York and 
Chicago are hereby classified (and continued) as central 
Reserve cities. 

(b) Reserve cities. The city of Washington, D.C., and 
every city except New York and Chicago in which there is 
situated a Federal Reserve bank or a branch of a Federal 
Reserve bank are hereby classified (and continued) as Re- 
serve cities. 

(2) The following are also classified as Reserve cities: (A) 
Every city in which, on the dates of official call reports of 
condition in the 2 years ended June 30, 1947, member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System, exclusive of their offices in 
other cities, held an aggregate amount of demand deposits 
owing to banks equal, on the average, to one-third of 1 per- 
cent or more of the aggregate amount of demand deposits 
owing to banks by all member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System; and (B) every city in which, on the dates of official 
call reports of condition in the 2 years ended June 30, 1947, 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System, exclusive of 
their offices in other cities, held an aggregate amount of de- 
mand deposits owing to banks equal, on the average, to one- 
fourth of 1 percent or more of the aggregate amount of de- 
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mand deposits owing to banks by all member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System and also equal, on the average, to 
334) percent or more of the aggregate amount of all demand 


deposits held by the member banks in such city. 
* - * * * 


(3) The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, prior to March 1, 1948, will also designate (and con- 
tinue) as a Reserve city any city now classified as a Reserve 
city (although not within the scope of paragraphs (1) or (2) 
above) if a written request for the continuance of such city 
as a Reserve city is received by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the district in which the city is located on or before Feb- 
ruary 16, 1948, from every member bank which has its 
head office or a branch in such city (exclusive of any mem- 
ber bank in an outlying district of such city pe ‘rmitted by 
the Board of Governors to maintain reduced reserves) to- 
gether with a certified copy of a resolution of the board of 
directors of such member bank duly authorizing such 
request 

1) Effective as of March 1 of each third year after March 
1, 1948, the Board of Governors (a) will continue as Reserve 


cities or designate as additional Reserve cities all cities then 
falli im Wwitlhin the scope of paragraph (1) above and all 
cities which then meet the standard prescribed In para- 


graph (2 above based upon official call reports of condition 
in the 2-year period ending on June 30 of the year preced- 
ing such third year; and (b) will terminate the designation 
as Reserve cities of all other cities, except that the Board 
will continue the designation as a Reserve city of any city 
which then has the designation of a Reserve city and does 
not then fall within the scope of paragraph (1) or of para- 
graph (2 based upon the new 2-year period, if a request 
for the continuance of such designation is made by every 
member bank (as spec fied in paragraph (3) above) in such 
city and, together with a certified copy of a resolution of 
the bank’s board of directors authorizing such request, is 
received by the Federal Reserve bank of the district not 
later than the 15th day of February of such third year. 


The Board adopted, effective March 1, 1957, and published in the 
Federal Register, the following amendment: 


Effective March 1, 1957, the Board amended its rule 
adopted on December 19, 1947, for the classification of 
central Reserve and Reserve cities, so as to provide that the 
designation of a city as an additional Reserve city, because 
that city qualifies for designation as such under the average- 
aggregate-deposit standard set forth in paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) of the rule, shall not become effective until 
after 1 year, or such longer period as the Board may deter- 
mine, from the date as of which such designation would be 
effective under paragraph (4) of subsection (b) of the rule in 
the absence of this amendment. 


The power of the Board to designate the Reserve classification for 
selected groups of banks was broadened in 1918. For several years 
the Board had received petitions, which impelled it in its annual renort 
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for 1917 “‘to call attention to the situation of many banks located jn 
outlying districts of larger cities, or in boroughs, formerly independent 
municipalities, which are now parts of a greater city. The business of 
these banks is often loc val, and it is suggested that Congress authorize 
the Board to classify banks in outlying districts of large cities as though 
they were located in independent municipalities.’ ’ This authority 
was granted under the act of September 26, 1918. 

The Board immediately defined outlying sections in Boston and 
New York and changed the classification of banks in those sec tions, 
but did not define outlying sections in other places. Instead, it laid 
down a policy of analyzing the individual applications received from 
banks requesting a change in reserve requirements under the new lay, 
In 1924 the Board approved the recommendation of Federal Reserve 
agents that the Board be guided in determining outlying districts “by 
the results of an analysis of the characte r of the business of the appli- 

“ant member bank or of all the banks of the neighborhood group. 

At the present time, banks in the outlying sections of 24 Reserve 
cities and the 2 central Reserve cities are authorized to carry smaller 
reserves than are required of other banks in the same cities. 


EXAMINATION OF PROPOSED CHANGES 


Vault cash proposal 

The counting of vault cash as reserves would correct a generally 
recognized inequity that now exists because many banks find it neces. 
sary for operating purposes to hold larger amounts of vault cash 
than do other banks. Since vault cash holdings and reserve balances 
at the Reserve banks are interchangeable and both serve the same 
yurpose in influencing the volume of bank credit, they should both 
c counted as reserves. Counting of vault cash as reserves would 
also have collateral advantages, such as reducing the costs of trans- 
porting and handling currency and facilitating the holding by member 
banks of larger stocks of currency that would be available over widely 
dispersed areas for use in a national emergency. 

Such a provision would make possible the eventual release of over 
$2 billion of reserves for all member banks. Country banks in the 
aggregate hold nearly $1.3 billion of vault cash, amounting to nearly 
4 percent of their net demand deposits or about a fourth of their 
present Batis ptr reserves, while Reserve city b: inks as a group have 
vault cash holdings amounting to 1.7 percent of net demand deposits or 
less than one-tenth of their total required reserves. ‘The vault cash 
holdings of many large city banks, however, including most central 
Reserve cit ty banks, amount to 1 percent or less of their net demand 
deposits and but a small fraction of required reserves 


Under existing law individual member banks, upon an affirmative 
vote of five members of the Board, can be permitted to carry lower 
requirements if they are located in the outlying districts of central 
Reserve or Reserve cities. This provision permits the Board to 
alleviate inequiti¢ s which arise when banks loe ited in such outlying 
districts are predominantly engaged in business that is similar to that 
of banks with 2 lower reserve cls assil ic ation. It does 1 Ot,” however, 


— the Board to bring equivalent relief to such banks if they are 
ocated in the central districts of Reserve and central Reserve cities. 
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The amendment proposed would permit adoption of more equitable 
eriteria for exempting individual banks from the higher requirements 
than can be used under existing law and thereby make possible elim- 
ination of some existing inequities. These actions could be taken by 
a majority of a quorum of the Board. 


Elimination Of Ceé ntral Reserve city classification 

The Federal Reserve Board urged that the central Reserve city 
classification be retained but at the same time supported the proposal 
to change the range of permissible reserve requirements for banks in 
this classification (New York and Chicago banks) from 13 to 26 
ercent to 10 to 20 percent, the range now applicable to Reserve city 
Eris, 

tepresentatives of the New York and Chicago banks contended, 
on the other hand, that the separate classification of New York and 
Chicago banks no longer had any justification and did nothing but 
permit an unwarranted discrimination in reserve requirements against 
those bs inks. 

The present threefold classification of banks discriminates against 
New York and Chicago banks, and such discrimination should be 
abolished unless convincing reasons are advanced to the contrary. 

The rapid crowth of Keserve cities as financial centers reflecting 
populat on and industry shifts, together with the tendency of larger 
business corporat ions to decentralize, have done much to remove differ- 
ences between central Reserve and Reserve city banks. 


1. The present threefold classification of central Reserve and 
Reserve city is based ps _ on an obsolete banking situation in which 
banks were me | to carry part of their required reserves with 
other banks in al centers. As pointed out earlier, this reserve 
situ tio di appeare ae in 1917 when the Ke le ral ie serve required that 
all lezal reserves of member banks be kept in Federal Reserve banks. 

2. Availal le data on the distribution of ce mand dleposits other than 
inte rbank, as well as on the distribution of interbe: k deposits, provide 


no significant basis for continuing the distinction between central 
{ese rve and Reserve citv banks. 


As sho vn in table 4, there has been a rapid il crease in the share of 


demand deposits (exclusive of interbank deposits) held by Reserve 
citv banks. while the share of central Reserve citv banks has dropped 
substantially. There is no ey idence that this trend has been reversed. 


> 


Moreover, as shown in table 5, the importance of Reserve city banks 
as holders of interbank deposits has been growing, while that of central 
Reserve city banks has been diminishing 


TABLE 4 Percentage distribution of demand deposits other than interbank 
All Central Reserve city t s Reserve | 
a - > cit Country 
banks banks 
Total New York CG ) 

_ a shmnuiatgaelpeamanr 100. 0 25.0 20.1 4.9 | 37.9 | 37.0 
1953 én becaainalit ] 24.0 2 5. ( 37.4 37. ¢ 
Be eicicsiacni - a. ca ] 27.9 22 35.9 36. 2 
1943.__.- . l 35. 5 29.3 6.2 5.9 28. 6 
ess : a ‘ lo 4). 2 32.8 7.4 53. 8 26.0 
ie a a diaamedeaa l 45.8 | 38. 7 7 31.1 23. 1 
not che daeud cine 100. ( 34.6 28.8 5.8 33.1 | 32.3 
‘indienne 100. 0 31.0 25. 4 34. 0 35. 0 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, member ba call reports. 
Hearings on 8. 1120, p. 166. 
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TABLE 5.—Percentage distribution of interbank demand deposits 








— sian la i —e 
All | Central Reserve city banks | Re Res 
Date member are as ( t y Country 
banks =" banks banks 
Total New York Chicago | 

——_—_——. 

1958—Sept. 24..............-.. 100, 0 39.3 29.7 | 9.6 | 50.5 | 10.9 
1958—June 23............ aera 100. 0 2.1 32.7 | 9.4 48.2 97 
1953—June 30_...............-] 100. 0 42.8 | 33.0 | 9.8 48.5 7 
1948—June 30. jecekbioeaeal 100. 0 47.2 | 37.2 10.0 | 45.3 | 75 

| 





Source: Computed from Federal Reserve data. Hearings on S. 1120, p. 168. 


Through their contacts with Federal Reserve banks, Federal 
Reserve bank branches, and correspondent banks, Reserve city banks 
» able to employ their funds with about as high a degree of efficiency 
as the largest banks in New York and Chicago (table 6). The alleged 
lesser ability to put funds to work, therefore, is not a valid reason for 
permitting the Reserve city banks to operate with reserve require- 
ments lower than those of the New York and Chicago banks. 











TABLE 6.— A erage requi ‘ed and ¢ rcess reserves, 1958 
Excess 
I i 1 I r I sas 
( s of bank I T t of 
“d 
eS 
All n I i a a i ee 1S 7 3 
Central! Re e city bank 
a ae a 4 s 7 
Cl a ee a 7 5 
I cuctniidneiapibabeeeaiakes san knknbhdnaee ae 7 
Reserve RTE Se Ee eee x 1.1 
unt t maansetiel x 24 9.0 
Source: Federal Reserve data. Hearings on 8. 1120, p. 17 


deposits (an accepted test of size) as of December 31, 1958, 14 are 
situated in the Reserve cities of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Dallas All of 
these large banks are housed in cities classified as Reserve eities and 
therefore subject to the lower reserve requirements applicable to 
Reserve city banks. Three of these Reserve cities (Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Dallas) each have two banks among the 25 largest 
banks One Reserve city, ean France! co, has four banks among the 
largest 25. The largest bank in the country, the Bank of America, 
is located in San Francisco, a Reserve city. The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
are the only two Chicago banks among the first 25, and these 2 banks 
rank 8th and 10th, respectively. Two of the 14 Reserve city banks 
rank higher among the first 25 banks than either of the Chicago banks, 


4. Of the 25 largest banks of the country ranked according to 


' 
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TABLE 7.—25 largest banks ranked by total deposits 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 
First National City Bank, New York. 
Manufacturers Trust, New York. 
Chemical Corn Exchange, New York. 
Security-First National, Los Angeles. 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
First National Bank, Chicago. 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
10. Continental Illinois National, Chicago. 
11. Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh. 
12. Irving Trust Co., New York. 
13. National Bank of Detroit. 
14. Hanover Bank, New York. 
15. American Trust, San Francisco. 
16. First National Bank, Boston. 
17. Crocker-Anglo National, San Francisco. 
18. Cleveland Trust Co. 
19. California Bank, Los Angeles. 
20. First Pennsylvania Bank & Trust, Philadelphia. 
21. Philadelphia National Bank. 
99. First Western Bank, San Francisco. 
93. New York Trust Co. 
24. Republic Na tional Bank, Dallas. 
25. First National Bank, Dallas 


Source: American Banker, Jan. 12, 1959. Hearings on S. 1120, p. 141. 


OPO MIR oP pe 


The elimination of the central Reserve city classification would 
ne impose a significant transition problem for the Federal Reserve 
Board. Reduction of legal reserve requirements for New York and 
Chicago banks from 18 to 16% percent would release only $400 million 
in reserves—an amount comparab le in size to some weekly changes 
in float or money in circul: ation to which the Federal Reserve normally 
na by means of open market operations. 

The Federal Reserve Board, since July 1949, has narrowed the 
reserve requirement differential between central Reserve and Reserve 
city banks from 4 to 1% percentage points, a fact which, in the opinion 
of the committee, strengthens the case for removing the central 
Reserve city category of banks 


PROPOSED RESERVE REQUIREMENT CHANGES AND MONETARY POLICY 


The committee recommends this bill because its provisions will 
create a more rational and equitable structure of reserve requirements. 
It is not the purpose of the bill to interfere with the monetary policy 
objectives of the Federal Reserve Board. For this reason the com- 
mittee supports strongly the discretionary authority the Board will 
have, “under such regulations as it may prescribe, * * * [to] permit 
auadber banks to count all or part of their currency and coin as 
reserves * * *.”’ In short, the vault cash provision. ‘under S. 1120 
will have onlv that influence on credit avs ailability as is permitted by 
the Federal Reserve Board within the framework of its overall credit 
control ee 

Similarly, banks in Reserve cities may be reclassified as country 
banks only at Board discretion. 

With respect to the elimination of the central Reserve city classifica- 
tion, the impact of released reserves is only nominal, as pointed out 
above. Furthermore, all available data point clearly to the fact 
that the Board has the power to offset the released reserves, and in the 
opinion of the committee, such power should be used, if the Board 
determines that its general credit policy requires such action. 








SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF MR. DOUGLAS 


The bill as reported by the committee does three things: 

It abolishes the antiquated and obsolete distinction between the 
central Reserve cities (New York and Chicago) and the so-called 
Reserve cities. This distinction is no longer valid because there 
has been an increasing use of new financial centers such as San Fran. 
cisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, ete.; (6) there has been a greater 
reliance of the smaller banks for liquid funds upon the Federal Reserve 
banks rather than upon the big city banks; and (ec) de ‘posit insurance is 
now afforded by the FDIC. Thus the reason for discriminating against 
the New York and Chicago banks (i.e., requiring a higher reserve than 
in other large cities) has disappeared. I therefore supported Senator 
Bush’s amendment designed to do away with this discrimination. As 
I shall make clear in succeeding paragraphs, however, the Federal 
Reserve Board should not use the removal of this statutory discrimina- 
tion as an excuse for unduly expanding the Nation’s money supply and 
thus adding to the forces of inflation which they verbally deplore. 

2. The second change is to vive to the Feder: al Reserve Board the 
power to treat cash held in the vaults of its member banks as a part of 
— legal reserves. The present requirement is that only deposits 
held in the Federal Reserve banks may be counted as “legal” reserves, 
i hese deposits result, in 1 practice, from the Federal Reserve oystem 
buying Government securities from dealers. When the dealer deposits 

' Federal Reserve check in his bank, and the bank in turn ‘‘clears” 
or deposits the check with the ee deral Reserve bank, the end result is 
to create a credit to the n ‘mi ver bank on the books of the Reserve 
System and hence a Creserve ’ of that amount is credited the de- 
positing bank. On other occasions the commercial banks may borrow 
from the Federal Reserve bank in order to provide themselves with 
further reserve balances. In either case, the Federal Reserve plays 
the part of commercial banker to the commercial banks by creating 
deposits wh ich serve the commercial banks as reserves. 

Under the bill in its present form, the Board may, at its discretion, 
count all or part of its member banks’ vault cash as a part of their 
required reserve. Vault cash amounts to less than 1 percent of the 
assets of the New York and Chicazo banks, but to over 2 percent of 
ussets of the Reserve city banks and to about 4 percent of the ass>ts 
of the so-called country banks. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
inclusion of vault cash as a part of the legal reserve would help the 
banks in the smaller cities the most. 

The third change involves the range of reserves required of the 
member banks. Under the present law, the Board may set the level 
of required reserves for the centre al Reserve city banks (New York and 
Chicago) between 13 and 26 percent. The legal reserves of the Reserve 
city banks may be set in the range of 10 to 20 percent. The specific 
requirements which the Board has fixed within these ranges are now 
18 percent for the central Reserve city banks (New York and Chicago) 
and 16.5 percent for the Reserve city banks.! 

1 Time deposits call for reserves of between 3 and 6 percent with the currently prevailing rate set at 5 per 
cent. No changes in respect to time deposits are involved in the current bill 
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In summary the reserve requirements governing demand deposits 
are set out in the table below: 


{Percent] 
————— _ere—eorrn— nnn re 


Range of Present 
reserve re- reserve re- 
quirements quirement 


Class of bank 





ol ee ee 





GEE REMOTE UO GILG. . ccc ncccccccscscesescccccsscccncksscednsecoescouasesse | 13 to 26 18.0 
Reserve City .-.------------------------ + -- 222 2 2 on eo eo nnn ee + 22 == i 10 to 20 16.5 
Country ...---- -- 22 - - 2 2 oo nnn nn on nn nnn ne ene enone cee n en eecee ---| 7to 14 11.0 


The bill would amalgamate the first two classes of banks into one 
category, and if this is done, then a uniform ratio would presumably 
be applied to both groups of cities. 


GENERAL APPRAISAL 


The first feature of the bill is certainly justified and, of course, 
there are plausible grounds for justifying its second and third features. 
So far as the safety of deposits is concerned, obviously vault cash is 
ultimately as good and immediately even more reassuring than 
accredited reserves held in the regional Reserve bank. Such cash 
enables depositors to convert their credit deposits into legal tender 
money and to do so immediately. Why then it may be asked should 
not this vault cash be counted as part of the legal reserve? 

Similarly, if the old distinctions between New York and Chicago 
on the one hand and the Reserve cities upon the other are either dis- 
appearing or being blurred, why not adopt for both of the present 
classes the present Reserve city range of from 10 to 20 percent? 

But all this ignores the danger of undue credit expansion and of 
inflation against which the Reserve Board has been inveighing so 
eloquently. 


BANKS HAVE POWER TO CREATE MONEY 


Banks long ago discovered—and today the banking laws of the 
United States and the various States support them in the position— 
that not all of their depositors are likely to withdraw deposits at the 
same time. The result is that banks need and, in fact, do hold as 
reserves only a fraction of the amount of demands which might be 
made upon them. 

If the required reserves were 100 percent, the banks in the System 
would have to have $1 on reserve for each $1 they could loan out. 
But if the required reserves were 20 percent, then the banks in the 
System could loan out $5 for every $1 on reserve. And if the required 
reserves were reduced to 10 percent, then the banks in the System 
could loan out $10 for every $1 on reserve. This is illustrated by the 
following table: 





Amount on Potential 
Req i reserve | reserve loans by bank- 

| ing system 
10 percent........------ vntesstibiadbanaciasaeilacinle nea nannateaniaiataanet eae $1 | $1 
a ae 1 | 2 
a a ee 1 5 
ea 1 lu 


59002°-—-59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 34 
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Therefore, hanks and the banking system can increase the potential 
amount of their loans either by adding to their reserves or by having 
their reserve requirements reduced by the Federal Reserve oard. 
This is a fact little understood by the public in general but it is the 
way in which the commercial banking system actually does act as 
“manufacturers” of money and credit. Typically, the actual process 
involves the granting of a loan to a customer by a commercial bank; 
the customer in turn is credited by a bookkeeping entry adding to his 
deposit; , his checking account with the bank. The increased de- 
posits, tn : is to say, originate in the increased loans upon which the 
commercial banks collect interest. 

The vault cash provisions of the bill would increase the amount the 
banks have on reserve and thus increase the potential amount of their 
loans, while other features of the bill would result in a reduction of the 
reserve requirements, both actual and potential. 


VAULT CASH PROVISION INCREASES POTENTIAL CREDIT EXPANSION 


While the banks themselves must determine the minimum reserves 
upon which they may safely build, the fact that legal minimums are 
set by statute encourages them toward a “loaned up” position in the 
light of the reserves legally required. As previously pointed out, 
under present law only deposits at the Federal Reserve bank may be 
counted as legal reserves. If the banks by this bill are now allowed 
to treat so-called ‘‘vault cash” or “till money ” as ready reserves they 
will be able to make additional loans. 

Let us apply this example to the bill itself and ex amin e the expansion 
in bank credit which would in all probability result were the Board to 
exercise the discretionary power, for which it asks, namely, to count 
vault cash as part of the legal reserve which banks can hold against 
demand deposits. The amount of vault cash held by all member 
banks in February 1959 was just over $2 halen. Of this, $160 million 

held by cel itral Rese ‘tTve city banks ( New York and Chicago), 
$645 million by banks in the Reserve cities, and $1,235 million by the 
iad country ’ banks. Since the present re¢ serve requirements for 
these three classes of banks are 18, 16%, and 11 percent respectively, 
this means that upon each added cash dollar of legal reserves, the three 
classes of banks would be able to expand loans and deposits by 
$5.55, $6.06, and $9.09 respectively. Applying these ratios to the 
amounts of added reserves which would become available, we get an 
immediate potential credit expansion of $0.9 billion, $3.9 billion, and 
$11.2 billion, or a total of $16.0 billion. 

The table below summarizes the total potential credit expansion 
which could result from the vault cash provision of the bill: 


SO-C 





Est 

new re I ial 

( ft ik ( tad ful r lit 

ur ( ion 

Millions | M s 
I nn oe el $160 5. 55 SARS 
I kD ek ‘ 6.06 | 3 ) 
PRIN “OEE «: .ccnideccsbbecwiacnbbivecen barbed 1, 234 | 09 | 11, 217 
PO inka eae ace sah gia a Sas a a oe aka et ak S OSO b ccc ee 16, O14 


—————— | 
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POTENTIAL CREDIT EXPANSION FROM COMBINING RESERVE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF CENTRAL RESERVE CITY AND RESERVE CITY BANKS 


In addition, as we have seen, the two existing categories of central 
Reserve city banks and Reserve city banks are to be combined. 
When these categories are combined a new single reserve requirement 
for the new category will no doubt be established in place of the present 
differential rates. If the Federal Reserve Board establishes the new 
specific rate, as seems likely, at the present level of the Reserve city 
banks—i.e., at 16.5 percent—the effect of that action will be to reduce 
the specific requirement for the present central Reserve city banks 
from 18 to 16.5 percent or by $428 million. The potential expansion 
of credit for the banking system of these new reserves would be a 
little over six times that amount (a 16 percent reserve means that for 
every dollar on reserve the system can extend $6.06 of credit). The 
$428 million would thus support a total of new potential bank credit 
of almost $2.6 billion. 

Thus the total immediate new reserves which could result from 
these two items in the bill would be $2,467 million and the total poten- 
tial credit expansion could be $18.6 billion, as follows: 


| Estimate of Potential 








Action new reserves credit 
| created | expansion 
| Millions } Millions 
Vault cash provision a a a ee $2, 039 | $16,014 
Elin r d il between central Reserve city and Reserve city | 
bar i.e., reducing requirement from 18 to 16.5 percent) -.......-....... 428 2, 594 
IES otk cicesnstcie saicitgen te theslavig cman cate diiciorne acacanabbdemammniaaisiaean eee 2, 467 | 18, 608 





POTENTIAL EXPANSION OF CREDIT IF FULL AUTHORITY WERE USED 


In addition to all of this, if the bill is passed the Federal Reserve 
Board would have the authority to lower reserves for the new com- 
bined categories from 16.5 percent to a minimum of 10 percent, and 
to lower reserves for the so-called country banks from the present 
11 percent to the minimum of 7 percent. 

If the reserve requirements were ultimately reduced to these 
statutory minimums, the new reserves which would be made avail- 
able to the banking system would be approximately $6.8 billion and 
the additional credit expansion founded upon these new reserves 
would be about another $76.5 billion. The computation is given 
in the table below: 


| Esti f 
new re rve 
created | Potential 
( s reduc re Multiplier credi 
qui ( expansion 
tos T 
| minimu 
| jillions =| Billions 
Reserve IN a Pte ene $4.9 | 10.0 $49. 0 
nnn ant el ED a 1.9 14.4 27.5 
I Ih sales acasincbicivicck ch Aalealisd Mhac aes nda sn cata ari aan acinomae Ge insacaceceuss 76. 5 
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This is indeed a staggering figure which should make the country, 
the Congress, and the Board realize the potential dangers of inflation 
from reducing reserve ratios and increasing the possibilities of credit 
expansion. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD HAS LOW THRESHOLD OF RESISTANCE TO 
PRESSURES OF BANKING COMMUNITY 


Certainly we would hope that the Federal Reserve authorities 
would not allow the expansion authority granted by this bill to go 
into effect without at the same time taking an offsetting or compen- 
satory action. 

But banks are in business to make money, and with interest rates 
already driven up, the potential expansion of earning assets permitted 
under this bill could not help but result in pressure from most of the 
banks for the chance to create additional credit. 

It is, of course, true that if the Federal Reserve Board were to 
lower reserve requirements, they could try to offset the resulting ex- 
pansion of credit by blotting up some of the newly created reserves 
by means of open market sales of Government securities. It is also 
true that at the moment they allowed v: ult cash to be counted with 


reserves, they could raise reserve requirements in such a way as par- 
tially to offset the potential expansion a3 credit which such an aet 
W ¢ ild bri 4 

But the Reserve authorities, influenced as they tend to be by the 


views of the banking community, would find it hard to resist the de- 
mand of the commercial banks that they be allowed to use the reserves, 
or at least a considerable portion of the reserves, which this legisla ion 
makes available to them. 

if past actions are a cuide to the future, the Federal Reserve Board 
miay be lac] KIng in the hecessary courage to Cc he aC kk expansionist d sires. 
\ve bave seen in recent times how this is done. Whe in inflationary 
pressures are the problem, the Federal Reserve has not limited the 
total amount of credit which the banks can loan by raising reserve 
requirements but has, instead, raised the discount rate. ‘This makes 
it possible for the commercial banks to charge higher interest rates 
and hence receive a larger income on the existing total amount of 
credit. 

When recession and deflation have, however, been the problem, the 
Federal Reserve has lowered the reserve requirements of the banks. 
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This is shown by the following table giving the movement of reserve 
requirements during the history of the Board: 


Member bank reserve requirements 


[Percent of deposits] 








Net demand deposits ! Time deposits 
Effective date of change Central 
Central Reserve |“‘Country”| Reserve | “Country” 
Reserve | city banks banks and banks 
city banks Reserve 


city banks 





SPINS Dhan cndndecuesscéaussonse cba cdibcel | 
Dl, [th .eesquatunenatisdambeeetpenion } 
PCNNIID, Dx <ctededunthesdinintaimnantiecvibandinanens | 
SMI Disvtiestesienestetep denctnhinesdaainiensiiininiaedatmmenatn | 
RIES. Si Diiiienepitemaniimnaind Giendbaieaivainntaniss | 
TU I a ale ernie pinta ods 
SS RES Re See 
Sc. Eh x ieicisrinleadalinnie ehh siaepleahaditaasieaeedianinin 
Oct. 3 | 
SITTIN, SI ws cceciiceenteicssepetglbinh Anca greiintesecidabdndisb ide | 
June 11_. 
Sept. 16, 242 
1049—May 1, 5?__. 
June 30, July 
Aug. 1, 112 
Aug. 16, 182 

















WN ileus cetchiiiienitanichvinpadnarie tirade nde 
Sept. 1 siennididcltinipenieaigne iepiniciiaibnneigenandl | 
PIII, 0, BIR Osea casnecrehssasitieinascimebberndbibeidihdhaeees 
te | ae eee ee 
I So | 
SII UN sO Poi iniciettie  etet ati | 
Se Sak We, BAL, cdttcisinentdambane 
1068—Feb. 27, Mar. 1 3. ...............-.-- | 
PEE at Bile © Foncccececuusidaaeean 
Bs Et nbccdnnanchanndmndsigadiipiienht | 
Es Mind ncummnkgucbhiwitiee bonita 
SS ae | 
Present legal requirements: | 
PNONNID <. axccecsstoca wsuitesihensosenesmnnounbeilaiadeiniie 13 10 7 3 3 








er ee ae | 26 20 14 6 6 








1 Demand deposits subject to reserve repuirements which, beginning Aug. 23, 1935, have been total de- 
mand deposits minus cash items in process of collection and demand balances due from domestic banks 
(also minus war loan and series E bond accounts during the period Apr. 13, 1943-June 30, 1947). 

2 First-of-month or midmonth dates are changes at country banks, and other dates (usually Thurs.) are 
it central reserve or reserve city banks. 





We invite especial attention to the changes since 1953 when the 
maximum rates in the central Reserve city banks have been reduced 
seven times, from 24 to 18 percent, in the Reserve city banks five 
times from 20 to 16.5 percent, and for the country banks four times 
from 14 to 11 percent. There has thus been a secular drift of reserve 
ratios downward at the very time when the Board has been loudly 
proclaiming its fears of inflation and its desire to prevent the money 
supply from unduly increasing. 

In periods of both expansion and contraction the Federal Reserve 
has chosen, under the plea of economic stability, that policy which 
most benefits the commercial banks. Thus, it might not resist for 
long the pressures of the banking community to lower reserve require- 
ments and to make use of the permissive power to count vault cash 
as a part of their reserves. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


It is proper that vault cash ultimately be counted as a part of the 
reserves of the commercial banks, and it is also proper that the cate- 
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gories of central Reserve city and Reserve city banks be combined 
for the historical and economic reasons for this distinction haye 
passed. 

However, these actions, when combined with that of reducing the 
reserve range for the former central Reserve city banks, create the 
possibility of a staggering increase in the amount of credit which the 
banking system can create. Such a total or partial increase coming 
as a result of this bill could have two unhappy results. First, it could 
ereatly increase the dangers of inflation. We need to remember that 
banks by inflating credit more rapidly than production increases can 
cause prices to rise just as freely as can governments by printing 
paper money. Second, it could provide the commercial banking system 
with considerable windfall gains. Neither of these is desirable, and 
we should act to protect the public which has a great interest in this 
bill at the same time that we try to make the structure of our banking 
system more equitable. 

Because of these dangers, I believe that there should be certain 
modifications in this bill and that the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Congress should act in certain ways to offset the inflationary dangers 
and windfall potentials in this bill if and when passed. 


a Comp? mise new range of reserve re quire ments 


As we have seen the present range of reserve require ments for the 


central Reserve city banks is from 13 to 26 percent and that for the 
Reserve city banks is from 10 to 20 percent. As we have also seen, 
every drop in the amount of reserve requirements almost inevitably 
increases the extension of credit. Consequently, it would be fairer 
to the public and would roughly neutralize the inflationary dangers, 
if the range of reserve requirements for the new combined category of 


banks is set somewhere between the old 13 to 26 and the old 10 to 20 
percent range. I suggest that the new range be set at 11 and 22, 
Thus, while the requirements for the old central Rese:ve city banks 
would be reduced from 13 to 26 to 11 to 22, the requirements for the 
Reserve city banks would be increased from 10 to 20 to 11 to 22, 
This would lower requirements in New York and Chicago while recog- 
nizing the newly acquired and growing importance of the intermediate 
sized cities as financial centers. The increase in one set of reserves 
would roughly neutralize the reduction in the New York and Chicago 
reserves and thus protect the country from this source of infl ition. 

There is another reason why the ratios should be 11 to 22 rather than 
10 to 20. The public has a financial interest in the creation of bank 
credit. When the reserves of commercial banks are increased by 
means of the open market operations of the Federal Reserve, the banks 
are essentially required (at existing ratios) to put up only $1 of their 
own money (i.e., sacrifice an earning asset) in order to extend $6 worth 
of credit, or to put it in another way, commercial banks, under open 
market operations, are now required on the average to put up ap- 
proximately 16 cents for each dollar by which they can expand credit. 
Thus, under open market operations, the Government gets a commis- 
sion of 16 cents on the $1 in return for Congress delegating to the 
commercial banking system its constitutional prerogative of creating 
money (Art. I, sec. 8). 

When, however, the reserve requirements of the commercial banks 
are reduced, they then may expand credit without any real cost to 
themselves. Consequently, when this method is used, the Govern- 
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ment receives no compensating return whatever for Congress dele- 
gating its constitutional prerogative to create money. 

It is for these reasons that I believe that there is an added public 
interest involved in this feature of the bill. I believe the public has 
a right to a share in the increment realized by the banking system 
when the total money and credit supply which the banking system 
can create is increased. 

2. Fede ral Reserve Board should set new rate at 17 percent 

Only the upper and lower reserve limits—that is the range—are 
established by statute. The actual determination of an applicable 
rate at any time must be set by the administrative discretion of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Since the bill as reported abolishes the 
distinction between central Reserve cities and Reserve cities the 
Board will be required to take immediate action to equalize prevailing 
reserve requirements. ‘These are now 18 percent for the central 
Reserve cities and 16% pe recent for Reserve cities. Rather than 
merely to reduce the higher figure to the lower figure, it is only proper 
to suggest that a 17 percent requireme nt be established for the com- 
bined class. This would roug rly neutralize the inflationary forces 
— in only reducing the reserve ratios. 

_ Federal Rese Board should not surrender power to fight wartime 

inflata 

Finally, ; is a little hard to see the urgeney or wisdom of reducing 
at this time the upper limits on legal reserve requirements. We are 
constan tly being vy varnec dl by the Oy leral Reserve authorities, and the 
present admi inistration of the threat of inflation. Whether the threat 
is re al a L pr nt as we are told or only potential, it is not clear why 
we should Shad tal arding one of the instruments useful in the control of 
inflation even though that instrument may be blunt and in recent 
years little used. 

; In the ce tral Reserve cities, for example, the actual reserves 


required were raised to 26 percent—the present maximum—at the 
beginning of —— War II, and up to that level again in the face of 
the postwar release of price controls. As re ‘cently as the Korean 


war, rates well Sama the proposed maximum were put into effect. 
While the effective rate has been consistently reduced in recent years, 
certainly the time might again come when rates higher than the pro- 
posed 20 percent maxima would be in order and needed. Thus, if 
we should again become involved even in a limited war, and if, as 
usual, taxes were not raised sufficiently or rapidiy enough to produce 
the needed revenue, the Government would be forced to borrow large 
sums. Then, if individual and corporation savings did not take up 
the bond issues, the Government would be forced to ask the banks 
and the Federal Reserve to buy them. But in doing so, the Federal 
Reserve would build up member bank reserves which, unless checked, 
would lead to a further multiplication of private credit and hence to 
inflation. The best, and indeed the only, way of checking this infla- 
tion in wartime would be to raise the reserve ratios. I do not believe 
that we should deprive the Board of this weapon against inflation and 
I cannot understand why the Board itself wishes to surrender it. 
My desire to prevent future inflation is so great that I cannot quietly 
acquiesce in a surrender of these vital defenses by those who claim 
to be the sturdy guardians of stable prices. 


Paut H. Dovatas. 











CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, ag 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted js 
enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


FEDERAL ReseRvVE AcT 
* “ * « x* © * 

Sec. 19. The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
is authorized, for the purposes of this section, to define the terms 
“demand de posits’, “gross demand deposits”, “deposits payable on 
demand”’, ‘‘time deposits’’, ‘‘savings deposits”, and “trust funds”, 
determine what shall be deemed to be a payment of interest, and to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this section and prevent evasions thereof: 
Provided, That, within the meaning of the provisions of this section 
regarding the reserves required of member banks, the term “time 
deposits” shall include “savings deposits.” 

Every bank, banking association, or trust company which is or 
which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain reserve balances with its Federal reserve bank as follows: 

(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than seven per centum 
of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and three per centum 
of its time deposits. 

(b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold and 
maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual net 
balance equal to not less than ten per centum of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and three per centum of its time deposits: 
[ Provided, however, That if located in the outlying districts of a reserve 
city or in territory added to such a city by the extension of its corporate 
charter, it may, upon the affirmative vote of five members of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, hold and maintain the 
reserve balances specified in ps wi vzraph (a) hereof]. 

Notwithstanding the other provisions of this section— 

1) the Board of Governors. unde e such regulations as at may 
prescribe, may permit member banks to coins all or part of their 
currency and coin as reserves required under this section; and 

a membe r bank mn @ reserve city roan hold and maintain the 
TESETVE b lance $ an effect under th 1s St ction for me mbe r ba Isg de- 
SC? ved in paragraph (a) above, if pe rmission for the holdina and 
ma faint qd of such lowe r reserve balanes 8 18 granted by the Board 
of Gove rnors of the Fede ul Pe serve Syste m, ¢ ither in individual 
cases or under regulations of the Board, on such basis as the Board 


may deem reasonable and appropriate in view of the character of 
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[(c) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall 
hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an 
actual net balance equal to not less than thirteen per centum of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and three per centum of its 
time deposits: Provided, however, That if located in the outlying 
districts of a central reserve city or in territory added to such city 
by the extension of its corporate charter, it may, upon the affirmative 
vote of five members of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, hold and maintain the reserve balances specified in paragraph 
(a) or (b) thereof. 

Notwithstanding the other provisions of this section, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, upon the affirmative vote 
of not less than four of its members, in order to prevent injurious 
credit expansion or contraction, may by regulation change the require- 
ments as to reserves to be maintained against demand or time deposits 
or both [(1) by member banks in central reserve cities or (2) by 
member banks in reserve cities or (3) by member banks not in reserve 
or central reserve cities or (4) by all member banks] (1) by member 
banks in reserve cities or (2) by member banks not in reserve cities or (3) 
by all member banks; but the amount of the reserves required to be 
maintained by any such member bank as a result of any such change 
shall not be less than the amount of the reserves required by law to 
be maintained by such banks [[on the date of enactment of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935] nor more than twice such amount. 

‘No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of any non- 
banking corporation, partnership, association, business trust, or 
individual in making loans on the security of stocks, bonds, and other 
investment securities to brokers or dealers in stocks, bonds, and other 
investment securities. Every violation of this provision by any 
member bank shall be punishable by a fine of not more than $100 per 
day during the continuance of such violation; and such fine may be 
collected, by suit or otherwise, by the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which such member bank is located. 

No member bank shall keep on deposit with any State bank or 
trust company which is not a member bank a sum in excess of ten 
per centum of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No member bank 
shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying 
for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the pro- 
visions of this Act, except by permission of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The required balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, be checked against and withdrawn by such member bank for 
the purpose of meeting existing liabilities. 

In estimating the reserve balances required by this Act, member 
banks may deduct from the amount of their gross demand deposits 
the amounts of balances due from other banks (except Federal Reserve 
banks and foreign banks) and cash items in process of collection pay- 
able immediately upon presentation in the United States, within the 
meaning of these terms as defined by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

National banks, or banks organized under local laws, located in 
Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any part of the 
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United States outside the continental United States may remaip 
nonmember banks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and 
comply with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them: 
or said banks may, with the consent of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, become member banks of any one of 
the reserve districts, and shall in that event take stock, maintaip 
reserves, and be subject to all the other provisions of this Act, 

No member bank shall, directly or indirectly, by any device whatso. 
ever, pay any interest on any deposit which is payable on demand: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the payment of interest in accordance with the terms of any 
certificate of deposit or other contract entered into in good faith whieh 
is in force on the date on which the bank becomes subject to the pro- 
visions of this paragraph; but no such certificate of deposit or other 
contract shall be renewed or extended unless it shall be modified to 
conform to this paragraph, and every member bank shall take such 
action as may be necessary to conform to this paragri ph &s SOON as 
possible consistently with its contractual obligation: Provided further, 
That this paragraph shall not apply to any deposit of such bank which 
is payable only at an office thereof located outside of the States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia: Provided further, That 
until the expiration of two years after the date of enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1935 this paragraph shall not apply (1) to any deposit 
made by a savings bank as defined in section 12B of this Act, as 
amended, or by a mutual savings bank, or (2) to any deposit of public 
funds made by or on behalf of any State, county, school district, or 
subdivision or munic ‘ips ality, or to any de ‘posit of trust funds if the pay- 
ment of interest with respect to such de posit of public funds or of trust 
funds is required by State law. So much of existing law as requires 
the payment of interest with respect to any funds deposited by the 
United States, bv any Territory, District or possession thereof (in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands), or by any public instrumentality, 
agency, or officer of the foregoing, as is inconsistent with the provisions 
of this section as amended, is herebv repealed. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System shall from 
time to time limit bv regulation the rate of interest which may be 
paid by member banks on time and savings deposits, and shall pre- 
scribe different rates for such payment on time and savings deposits 
having different maturities, or subject to different conditions re- 
specting withdrawal or repayment, or subject to different conditions 
by reason of different locations, or according to the varying discount 
rates of member banks in the several Federal Reserve districts. No 
member bank shall pay any time deposit before its maturity except 
upon such conditions and in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the said Board, or waive any require 
ment of notice before payment of any savings deposit except as to 
all savings deposits having the same requirement: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to any deposit which 3 
pavable only at an office of a member bank located outside of the 
States of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the First Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the Third 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, member banks shall be required to 
maintain the same reserves against deposits of public moneys by the 
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United States as they are required by this section to maintain against 
other deposits: Provided, That until six months after the cessation 
of hostilities in the present war as determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resolution of the Congress no deposit pay- 
able to the United States by any member bank arising solely as the 
result of subscriptions made by or through such member bank for 
United States Government securities issued under authority of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, shall be subject to the reserve 
requirements of this section. 
* . * * . * * 
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Mr. Rogertson, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


{To accompany 8. 1062] 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1062) to amend the Federal De posit Insurance Act to 
provide safeguards against mergers and alee ations of banks which 
might lessen competition unduly or tend unduly to create a monopoly 
in the field of banking, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with an amendment and recommend that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to provide for control of all mergers by 
asset acquisition by banks under the jurisdiction of the F ederal bank- 
ing agencies, under uniform and clear standards calling explicitly for 
consideration of both banking factors and competitive factors, but 
without giving sole and controlling effect to any single factor. 

At the present time controls over bank mergers are incomplete and 
confusing, particularly with respect to the competitive factors which 
may be involved. There are gaps in the controls exercised by the 
Federal banking agencies under banking statutes, and even where 
the power of approval is clearly given the standards are not clearly 
spelled out. Only two State statutes authorizing regulation of State 
bank mergers and consolidations specifically authorize consideration 
of competition as a factor in the decision, though in other States this 
factor undoubtedly is considered under some other standards. Bank 
mergers are generally considered to be covered by the restrictions of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, but up to this vear, no proceeding under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act had been instituted which involved 
bank merger or a consolidation. Since bank mergers are customarily, 
if not invariably, carried out by asset acquisitions, they are exempt 
from section 7 of the Clayton Act. (Stock acquisitions by bank 
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holding companies, as distinguished from mergers and consolidations, 
are subject to both the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 and see. 
7 of the Clayton Act.) 

In short, at the present time many, perhaps most, bank mergers 
can proceed with little or no consideration of competitive factors 

The bill would amend section 18(c) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act to require that all asset acquisitions by insured banks through 
mergers, consolidations, or assumption of liabilities must have the 
prior written consent of (1) the Comptroller of the Currency if the 
acquiring or resulting bank is a national bank or a district bank: 
(2) the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System if the 
acquiring or resulting bank is a State member bank; or (3) the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation if the acquiring or resulting bank 
is a nonmember insured State bank. 

In granting or withholding consent to such transactions, the Fed- 
eral agency involved would be required to consider the banking factors 
enumerated in section 6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act—the 
financial history and condition of the bank, the adequacy of its ¢ apital 
structure, its future earnings prospects, the general character of its 
management, the convenience and needs of the community to be served 
by the bank, and whether or not its corporate powers are consistent 
with the purposes of that act. In addition to these banking factors, 
the bill would require the banking agency to consider whether the effect 
of the merger might be to lessen competition unduly or to tend unduly 
to create a monopoly. In the interest of achieving uniform standards 
the banking agency having jurisdiction would be required to consult 
with the other two banking agencies on the competitive and monopo- 
listic aspects of each acquisition. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The committee adopted an amendment to the bill under which the 
Federal banking agency considering the application would be required 
to request a report from the Attorney General on the competitive 
factors involved in the merger. The Attorney General would be 
required to furnish this report within 30 days in most cases. The 
30-day period could be shortened by the agency to 10 days in case of 
emergency, and further, if the agency should find that it was necessary 
to take immediate action in order to prevent the probable failure of 
one of the merging banks, the agency might act without obtaining a 
report from the Attorney General. 

This amendment replaces a provision in the bill as introduced which 
would have authorized the banking agencies to request the views of 
the Attorney General, but would not have required them to do so in 
every case. The committee was of the opinion that it would be 
appropriate and desirable in every case (except an emergency involv- 
ing a probable failure of one of the merging banks) for the banking 
agency involved to get a report from the Attorney General on the 
competitive factors involved in the merger, 
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PRESENT LAWS CONCERNING BANK MERGERS AND RELATED MATTERS 


Sherman Antitrust Act 


Section 1 of the Sherman Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1, July 2, 1890), 
prohibits any contract, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of inter- 
state or foreign trade or commerce. Section 2 of the act makes it 
illegal to monopolize, or to combine, conspire or attempt to monopolize 
any part of interstate or foreign trade or commerce. It is now gen- 
erally accepted that these sections apply to bank mergers and con- 
solidations by either stock or asset acquisitions (see 7ransamerica 
Corp. ¥ . Board of Governors, 206 F. 2d 163, 165-166 (3d Cire. 1953) 
certiorari denied, 346 U.S. 901 (1953) and see A. A. Berle, “Banking 
under the Anti-Trust Laws,” 49 Columbia Law Review 589), but up to 
the filing of the Firstamerica complaint in March 1959, in the U.S. 
District Court for the Northern District of California, Southern Divi- 
sion, civil action No. 38139, the committee understands, po proceed- 
ings pursuant to the Sherman Antitrust Act had been instituted 
involving a bank merger or consolidation. 


S. 1062 would not affect in any way the applicability of the Sherman 
Act to bank mergers or consolidations. 


Clayton Act 


Section 7 of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 18, October 15, 1914), as 
originally enacted, prohibited the acquisition by one corporation of 
stock in another corporation if the effect of the acquisition might be 
substantially to lessen competition between the two corporations in 
any community. 

Specific exceptions were made for transactions consummated pur- 
suant to authority given by certain regulatory bodies, including the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. An example of these 
specific exceptions for regulated public utilities or quasi-public utilities 
may be found in section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 


US.C. 5 
Excerpts from Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 6) 


Sec. 5. COMBINATIONS AND CONSOLIDATIONS OF CARRIERS. 
(1) PoOLING; DIVISION OF TRAFFIC, SERVICE, OR EARNINGS. 
Except upon specific approval by order of the Commis- 

sion * * * it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 

* * * to enter into any contract * * * for the pooling or 

division of traffic * * * : Provided, That whenever the 

Commission is of opinion * * * that the pooling or divi- 

sion * * * will be in the interest of better service to the 

public or of economy in operation, and will not unduly re- 
strain competition, the Commission shall by order approve 
and authorize * * * such pooling or division * * *: Pro- 
vided further, That any contract * * * to which any com- 
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mon carrier by water * * * is a party, relating to the 
pooling or division of traffic * * * lawfully existing on 
September 18, 1940, if filed with the Commission within six 
months * * * shall continue to be lawful except to the ex- 
tent that the Commission * * * may find and by order 
declare that such contract * * * is not in the interest of 
better service to the public or of economy in operation, or 
that it will unduly restrain competition. 

(2) UNIFICATIONS, MERGERS, AND ACQUISITIONS OF CON- 
TROL. 

(a) It shall be lawful, with the approval * * * of the 
Commission, as provided in subdivision (b) of this section— 

(i) for two or more carriers to consolidate or merge 
their properties or franchises * * * 
* * * * * 

(b) Whenever a transaction is proposed under subpara- 
graph (a) * * * the carrier * * * shall present an applica- 
tion to the Commission * * *. If the Commission finds that 
* * * the proposed transaction is within the scope of sub- 
paragraph (a) of this paragraph and will be consistent with 
the public interest, it shall enter an order approving and 
authorizing such transaction * * *: Provided, That if a 
carrier by railroad * * * is an applicant in the case of any 
such proposed transaction involving a motor carrier, the 
Commission shall not enter such an order unless it finds that 
the transaction proposed will be consistent with the public 
interest and will enable such carrier to use service by motor 
vehicle to public advantage in its operations and wll not 
unduly restrain competition. 

(c) In passing upon any proposed transaction under the 
provisions of this paragraph, the Commission shall give 
weight to the following considerations, among others: (1) the 
effect of the proposed transaction upon adequate transporta- 
tion service to the public; (2) the effect upon the public 
interest of the inclusion, or failure to include, other railroads 
in the territory involved in the proposed transaction; (3) the 
total fixed charges resulting from the proposed transaction; 
and (4) the interest of the carrier employees affected. 

* * * ~*~ « 

(11) PLENARY NATURE OF AUTHORITY UNDER SECTION. 

The authority conferred by this section shall be exclusive 
and plenary * * *; and any carriers * * * participaiing 
in a transaction approved or authorized under the provisions 
of this section shall be and they are relieved from the opera- 
tion of the antitrust laws and of all other restraints, limita- 
tions, and prohibitions of law, Federal, State, or municipal, 
insofar as may be necessary to enable them to carry into 
effect the transaction so approved * * *. [Italics supplied.] 

In McLean Trucking Co. v. U.S. (321 U.S. 67 (1944)) the Supreme 
Court compared the two standards set forth in section 5(2)(b), and 
pointed out that the standards set forth in the proviso—‘‘consistent 
with the public interest” and “will not unduly restrain competition”— 
are more rigorous than the general standard of the section—‘‘consist- 
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ent with the public interest”’ (321 U.S. 67, 84-85; see especially note 21 

n p. 84). : 

In the years following the enactment of the Clayton Act, deficiencies 
were discovered in the provisions of section 7. Mergers by asset 
acquisitions became more significant than the prohibited stock ac- 
quisitions. And the judicial interpretations of ithe section adopted 
virtually the same rule of reason which had been applied to the Sher- 
man Act: 


Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as its terms and the nature 
of the remedy prescribed plainly suggest, was intended for 
the protection of the public against the evils which were 
supposed to flow from the undue lessening of competition. 
In Standard Oil Co. v. FTC (282 Fed. 81, 87). the Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit applied the test to the Clayton 
Act which had theretofore been held applicable to the Sher- 
man Act, namely, that the standard of legality was the 
absence or presence of prejudice to the publie interest. by 
unduly restricting competition or unduly obstructing the 
due course of trade 


In 1950 (64 Stat. 1125) section 7 of the Clayton Act was amended 
to correct these deficiencies. rng sae of assets were included 


within the section, in addition to stock acquisitions, but only in the 
case of corpors itions 3 subje et to the sattediell ion of the ie il Trade 
Commission (banks, being subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 


Reserve Board ee purposes of the ¢ ‘ayton Act by virtue of section 11 
of that act, were not affected 

The 1 1950 amendment also eliminated from the statute the test, 
whether the effect of the acquisition might be to lessen competition 
between the acquiring and the acquire d corporation.2 Ir addition, the 
reference to lessening of competition “in any community” was elimi- 

nated, and the test was made whether competition might be lessened 

“in any line of commerce in any section of the country.” 

The effect of the 1950 amendment to section 7 was clearly expressed 
in a report entitled “Where the effect m LV be to substantia llv lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly, ” by Breck P. McAllister, 
in “An Antitrust Handbook,” issued by the Section of Asti rust Law 
of the American Bar Association, (1958), at page 230. 


Ve leave section 7 with one concluding observation. The 
losing of the asset loophole is an important ps rt of the 1950 
amendment but of equal, if not greater significance is the 
change in the qualifying clause as to competitive effect. It 
is not too much to say that the decisions that read the rule 
of reason of the Sherman Act into this section stand disap- 
proved by the Congress.* 


Cc 


The strict stand: ards of the amended section 7 were applied by Judge 
Weinfeld in the Bethlehem-Youngstown ease (U.S.A. v. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. et al, (168 F. Supp. 576, U.S. District Court, Southern 
District of New York, 1958). In holding that the me rger of Bethlehem 





1U.S. v. ] / } ( ) , 280 U.S. 201, 207-208: hearings on S. 1062, pp. 204-205 

2Th pr re Lor et Court of Apr for the Third Circuit in holding that the Trans- 
america acquisitions did not violate sec. 7 of the Clayton Act (Transamerica Corp. v. Board of Gorernors, 
206 F. 2d 163, 167-168 


?See also Report of the Attorney General’s National Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws, Mar. 31, 
1955, pp. 115-118 
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and Youngstown would violate section 7, Judge Weinfeld stateq 
his understanding of the effect of the statute as follows: 


* * * Tf the merger offends the statute in any relevant 
market then good motives and even demonstrable benefits 
are irrelevant and afford no defense. * * * 

The antitrust laws articulate the policy formulated by 
Congress. The significance and objectives of the Clayton 
Act and the 1950 amendment are well documented. In ap- 
proving the policy embodied in these acts, Congress rejected 
the alleged advantages of size in favor of the preservation of 
a& competitive system. The consideration to be accorded to 
benefits of one kind or another in one section or another of 
the country which may flow from a merger involving a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition is a matter properly to be 
urged upon Congress. It is outside the province of the Court, 
The simple test under section 7 is whether or not the merger 
may substantially lessen competition “in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country.” 

* * + ~ * 

Congress in seeking to halt the growing tendency to 
increased concentration of power in various industries was 
fully aware of the arguments in support of the supposed 
advantages of size and the claim of greater efficiency and 
lower cost to the ultimate consumer. It made no distinction 
between good mergers and bad mergers. It condemned all 
which came within the reach of the prohibition of section 7.‘ 

National Bank Act 

The National Bank Act (12 U.S.C, 33, Nov. 7, 1918) requires the 
advance approval of the Comptroller of 7s Currency before two or 
more national banks may consolidate, or before a State bank may 
consolidate with a national bank under the charter of the national 
bank, or before a national or State bank may merge into a national 
bank. The act sets forth no specific standards for the Comptroller 
to apply to such transactions. 
Federal Reserve Act 

Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 321) authorizes the 
Board to approve or disapprove the establishment of branches of 
State member banks, under the same conditions as are provided for 
national banks. In considering such applications the Board is re- 
quired to take into consideration the financial condition of the applying 
bank, the general character of its management, and whether or not 
the corporate powers exercised are consistent with the purposes of the 
Federal Reserve Act. Litigation is now underway in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, in which the authority of the 
Board to take competitive factors into consideration under this section 
is at issue. (Old Kent Bank and Trust Co. v. Martin et al (US. 
District Court for the District of Columbia, Civil Action No. 1993-58.) 


$168 F. Supp. 576, 617-618; hearings on 8. 1062, p. 213. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Act 


Section 18(c) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1828(c), September 21, 1950) requires the advance approval of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation before an insured bank may 
(a) merge or consolidate with any noninsured bank, or (6) assume 
liability to pay any deposits in a noninsured bank, or (c) transfer 
assets to a noninsured bank in consideration of the assumption of 
habilities for any portion of the deposits in the insured bank. Section 
18(c) provides further that no insured bank may merge or consolidate 
with an insured State bank or assume liability to pay any deposits 
made in another insured bank, if the aggregate capital stock or 
aggregate surplus of all the banks participating in the transaction is 
decreased by reason of the transaction, unless prior written consent 
js given by (a) the Comptroller of the Currency if the assuming bank 
is to be a national bank or a district bank; (b) the Federal Reserve 
Board if the assuming or resulting bank is to ‘be a State member bank; 
or (c) the Federal De posit Insurance C orporation if the assuming or 
resulting bank is to be a nonmember insured State bank. No specific 
standards are set forth in the statute applicable to such transactions. 


Bank Holding Company Act 


Section 4(a) of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 
1841-48, May 9, 1946) requires the prior approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board ‘for (1) a company to become a bank holding company 
by acquiring 25 percent of the voting shares of 2 or more banks; (2) 
a bank holding company to acquire ownership or control of more 
than 5 percent of the voting shares of a bank; (3) a bank holding com- 
pany to acquire all or substantially all of the assets of a bank; or (4) 
any bank holding company to merge or consolidate with another 
bank holding company. 

Section 3(c) of the act sets forth the factors the Board must con- 
sider to determine whether or not to approve any acquisition, merger, 
or consolidation. ‘These factors are (1) the financial history and con- 
dition of the company or companies and the banks concerned; (2) 
their prospects; (3) the character of their management; (4) the con- 
venience, needs and welfare of the communities and the area con- 
cerned; and (5) whether or not the effect of such acquisition or merger 
or consolidation would be to expand the size or extent of the bank 
holding company system involved beyond limits consistent with ade- 
quate and sound banking, the public interest, and the preservation 
of competition in the field of banking. 

In addition, section 3(d) of the act absolutely prohibits a bank 
holding company from ac quiring the voting shares or assets of a bank 
located outside the home State of the holding company unless the 
laws of the State to be entered specifically authorize such ac quisitions. 

Section 11 of the act contains a savings clause which provides, in 
effect, that approval under the act would not constitute a defense to 
any proceedings based on any prohibited antitrust or monopolistic 
act, action, or conduct. The significance of this savings clause is 
shown in the suit instituted by the Department of Justice against 
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Firstamerica Corp. in the District Court of the Northern District of 
California, Southern Division, on March 30, 1959 (Civil Action No, 
38139). This case involves both a stock acquisition and a bank 
merger alleged to be in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act and 
section 2 of the Sherman Act. 


THE NEED FOR REGULATION OF BANK MERGERS 


The Federal banking agencies and the President have for a number 
of years recommended the enactment of legislation to permit the 
effective regulation of bank mergers. This committee has twice 
reported out and the Senate has twice passed bills which would have 
provided such regulation—S. 3911, 84th Congress, in 1956, and section 
23 of title I11 of the financial institutions bill, S. 1451, 85th Congress, 
in 1957. The House did not pass these bills. In 1956, the House 
passed H.R. 5948, 84th Congress, which would have made different 
provisions for the regulation of bank mergers, but the Senate did not 
pass that bill. 

The large numbers of mergers in recent years, the vast resources 
involved in these mergers, and the increases in the size of the largest 
banks, particularly those which have grown through mergers, all give 
rise to concern for the maintenance of vigorous competition in the 
banking system and in the industry and commerce served by the 
banking system. The reduction in the number of banks and the loss 
of competition between merged banks also give rise to concern, 
There are differing views about the effect and the significance of the 
mergers which have taken place. But there is general agreement that 
legislation providing for uniform and effective regulation of mergers is 
required for the future. 

The testimony before the committee showed the extent to which 
these developments have gone. A review of this evidence demon- 
strates that there is cause for concern and need for legislation which 
which will provide a basis for effective regulation of bank mergers. 
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The following tables submitted by the FDIC show the changes in 
the numbers of banks and branches during the years 1934-58: 


Number of banks, and analysis of changes in number of banks, United States 
(continental United States and other areas), 1934-58 


ee ee 























| Ceased operations Other 
| a nS Se 
Number Began | | to (+) or 
Year at end of | Net change opera- | Suspended deletions 
year ! | tions ? Absorbed ? jor absorbed| Other liq- | from (—) 
| | | with FDIC} uidations | count, net ® 
| | aid 4 
14, 060 | —70 | 96 | 152 9 OT cccnbsnaaeiie 
| 14, 130 —738 87 161 2 3 ed 
14, 208 —76 119 189 2 7 +3 
14, 284 | —125 | 116 231 5 Cee eaieens 
| 14, 409 | —145 | 72 207 3 6 +1 
14 2 | —t5 65 115 2 10 -—3 
14,617 | —44 | 69 99 3 13 +2 
14, 661 | 59 63 78 5 13 +1 
14, 693 | —43 | 69 8Y 5 10 —8 
14, 736 | —17 72 76 | 8 12 +7 
14 3 —14 78 77 | 2 Re lc oakadeenndte 
14, 767 s 113 82 | 4 11 —8 
14 ) 34 148 93 | 2 DP ho5 andes 
14 ) 15 119 ee Eeneaietnnee at loosvackuaawie 
14 —41 70 | 74 2 O0 lL inkaetuenane 
14, 751 —102 | 48 | 82 | 5 | eee 
14, 853 | —147 23 80 22 tae 
A) 45 57 13 48 | +123 
14, 950) —135 42 76 42 52 | —7 
15, 085 | —172 3 98 63 48 | +3 
15, 257 | —187 | 37 85 78 OS Ttbesiienean 
15, 444 | —270 58 175 | 78 81 | +6 
i 15, 714 | — 226 | 59 160 65 67 | +7 
fair 15, 940 15 | 184 171 | 34 93 | +129 
aha BUk Wee: Padi aaaiend pndccseesnne lecuacenbednn anemsnndaunc sesqueebhows naambhwiness 


1 As shown in annual reports for the indicated years, with the following exceptions: 1941 as revised and 
shown in t! i port for 1942, p. 68; 1935 as revised and shown in the annual report for 1936, p. 100; 
1934 as revised and shown in the annual report for 1935, p. 35 and p. 48 

2 Mostly new banks, but includes a few previously operating financial institutions which became banks of 
deposit 

3 Net decrease as a consequence of absorptions, consolidations, and mergers (excluding cases involving 
the FDIC 

red and noninsured banks suspended and neither succeeded nor reopened, plus the net 
2 in mber of insured banks attributable to absorptions facilitated by F DIC aid. 
‘Includes revisions in classification and changes discovered in years subsequent to their occurrence, 











Source: Annual reports of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 1935-57, and unpublished data for 
1958, 


(Hearings on S. 1062, p. 56.) 
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Number of branches, and analysis of changes in the number of branches, United 
States (continental United States and other areas), 1984-58 


ee 








Opened for business Other ad. 
oie ie ditions 
Number Net in- Discon- | to (+) or 
Year at end of crease Succeeded Other tinued, | deletions 
year ! absorbed new total 4 from (—) 


banks branches 3 count, 


| net ¢ 


582 39 











a Peg poaaniesigaaneeil spied oa ae 
9, 495 716 135 615 36 +4 
8, 671 145 555 33 +4 

i +4 
7 640 20 483 50 +] 
6, 52 181 378 37 4 
5 394 97 323 29 +i 
5, 833 339 84 278 21 —] 
5 336 59 298 24 45 
5, 294 73 231 22 +] 
4 251 61 19 8 +4 
4, 205 59 162 20 +4 
4, 408 188 55 165 | 31 | -| 
4, 220 52 55 171 EGG Senentsechaal 
4, 168 7 40 133 | NOON anissmnneoeiah 
4,141 141 36 138 33 | oak 
4, 000 187 23 212 45 ~ 
3,813 44 28 68 BS fcasncnmaueeh 
3, 749 41 19 | 59 | 39 ij 
3, 728 35 41 5 fs er 
3, 693 45 43 52 50 oar 
3, 648 2 3 51 52 wnccccess. 
3, 606 117 GY) S4 69 | +1 
3, 489 117 73 100 | gf 
3, 372 181 7 138 86 | +4] 





3, 191 








1 Data as published in indicated annual reports, with the following exceptions: 194! as revised and shown 
in the annual report for 1942, p. 69; 1935 as revised and shown in the annual report for 1936, p. 100; 1934 as 
revised and shown in thea 1a] report for 1935, p. 35 and p. 146. 

2 Includes a small number of branches replacing banks relocated or placed in liquidation or receivership 
and facilities established in or near military or other Federal Government installations 

3 Includes facilities discontinued at military or other Federal Government installations. 

4 Includes revisions in classification and changes discovered in years subsequent to their occurrence, 










Source: Annual reports of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 1935-57, and unpublished dats 
for 1958. , 
(Hearings on S. 1062, p. 57.) 


The Comptroller of the Currency gave a full list of all the mergers, 
consolidations, and purchase and sale transactions during the years 
1950-58 (hearings on S. 1062, pp. 139-180). These were summarized 
by him as follows: 


Summary of consolidations, mergers, and purchase and sale transactions, by years 























| Approved by Comptrol Approved by State bank 

ler of the Currency ing departments 

Year | | 

Number | Tota! resource Number | Total resources 
at of absorbed of banks | of absorbed 

| banks banks 
ia set aoc Fil ee nae ek RE em 52] $576, 464, 143 | »| $552, 435, 444 
OB io cutis cetscaeecamanasarndanseenaaces 30 384, 389, 647 4 1, 393, 302, 454 
¢ | 59 40 4)2, 468, 223 
95 67 5 48 676, 103, 75 
WGN g oscacs oe pe esccs eee tategoena te scceues 26 | 2, 9 | 2 ), 444 
NOs aici et ood cack es Acne cass Sree 26 | 2, 99| 7 7, 754 
ESET SERRE IA FFT: 1( 4 81 | 582, 992, 639 
en ee ae se A 83] 1, ; 82 | 1,159, 307, 664 
anos aiitccsaiinDuccccanthsniepeht trace liter Mamaia itis aioe aeaale | &3 1, 704, 645, 259 | 68 | 854, 336, 649 
 cvnnicatinnsednveauaominnie ecules | 731 11, 303, 595, 104 601 15, 127, 365, 054 





(Hearings on 8. 1062, p. 138.) 


The growth in deposits of various groups of banks during the period 
from 1935 through 1958 are shown in the following table: 
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The percentages of the total deposit s held by some of these STOUDS 
of banks were shown in a chart on page 124 of the hearings, from which 
the following are taken: 


maa 
1 1945 l 1958 
100 largest banks..........--.------- . 19.3 433, ¢ 10.7 10.9 1) 499 


300 ha : . ; , 5O.8 55.8 52.8 


1, 000 larg TEN ee oes : 67.7 65.0 4.8 64 64.5 





NY ‘ h] 
1 Not available. 


rT ° ° ! ° . ' 
The d ‘POSITS, capital, and Surpius and undivid “ prohits of the 50 
1 } . ! ee 4 l 1 y : = 
larg st banks in the United States, on December 31, 1958, are shown 
~ f 1] ] ‘ ] . 4? ] ¢ P aia a 
ln the Itollow ¢ table, taken from the list of 100 la FOS yanks in the 


» i Pp T a ‘ "a 
American Banl er ol January VU, YoY: 


The 50 la gest banks tn the Us t Stale fed wn order of amount of sits on 


158 
1 
1 
‘i “ 
4 ( j > 
£ ( 
¢ 
8 78 
( 
( 
] 
| . 
( 
1 ( ( g 
| \ 
* 
I r 
42 200. 148 
( a4 } 
t 
4 
‘ 
~ ( | 
0 
74 
( “3 
4 
4 
27, 839 
t I I 9 s 5 
ist ( 264 
t ¢ ‘ 
\ - ‘ 157, 373 | i 1 MN) 139 
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) 


aest banks in the T’nited State listed in order of amount of de pe sits on 
Dec. 31, 1958—C ontinued 





Sur] i 
D ‘ I ( ul i 
De 1. 1958 19 Dee 1. 19 I ‘ 
Dec 1, 1958 
381 G a t ¢ I Bank 
| 8 16. 918.7 419 
29 We I I 
40 | I N I 
41 | Merca ( I 8 7 7, 5 SS 
42 I ( 
43 I ( \ s,4 4 ‘ 
44 I 
t 74, 247 ( 2 l 
4! T t ¢ 
4 42 8, OS 
4 ‘ 
2 l 28 
47 | ¢ 7 
ny | 
Dur! t ( re from 19 > TO 1957 t} ( ) 1 ) ta d by 
1 ] 
comm s from other fi | instil s increased sharply 
7 ‘TY\] } ] 
The FDI¢ ed a tal vii Show Li Cl Ss in some Ol 


In the light of the information set forth above, there is no justifi- 
cation for continuance of the present incomplete and confusing statu- 
tory provisions dealing with bank mergers. On the contrary, it is 
essential to provide immediately for effective and uniform regulation 
of bank mergers, under standards appropriate to the industry. 
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PRESENT LAWS DO NOT EFFECTIVELY RESTRICT MERGERS 


The hearings disclosed evidence that many mergers are now pro- 
ceeding without effective restriction or control. The Comptroller of 
the Currency supplied a list of cases where the continuing bank wes 
a State bank member of the Federal Reserve System, showing which 
cases were subject to review and which were not. ‘The following is g 
summary: 


State BanK MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, THE CONTINUING Bang 


Approval of Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System not required 
because the total capital stock or surplus of the resulting or assuming bank wag 
not less than the aggregate capital stock or aggregate surplus, respectively, of all 
the merging or consolidating banks or all of the parties to the assumption of 
liabilities. 

Recapitulation 
Total re- 
| sources Casas 


not raqnirir 
phot requi ing 








Requiring | Not requir- 
Year Board ing Board | Total 





approval | approval | | Board’s 

| | approval 
Sa i a ot a a EN a act leas | 38 30 | 68 $6, 431, 058, 718 
De icthtisdonkamedecnabietedes dad sea aees | 30 24 | 54 | 214,314,259 
1957........ nditlsnesapmadeaana 21 | 20 | 41 | 276, 574, 435 
Ne iakavacilanasiatreSeibianep cick cammmiiteedudicsinadnideaes 21 2 44 523, 258, 520 
NN cc cnt tea ia eat BB 110 7 207 445, 205, 925 





(Hearings on 8S. 1062, p. 127.) 


Of the banks absorbed by these mergers, 34 had formerly been national 
banks, including the Chase National Bank, the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, and the Seeond National Bank of Boston. 

The Comptroller also listed cases where the continuing bank was 4 
State nonmember bank insured by FDIC, showing where the FDIC 
did and did not review the merger. The following is a summary: 


State BanK INsuRED RY FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION, BUT 
Not a MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, THE CONTINUING BANK 


Approval of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation not required because the 
total capital stock or surplus of the resulting or assuming bank was not less than 
the aggregate capital stock or aggregate surplus, respectively, of all the merging 
or consolidating banks or all of the parties to the assumption of liabilities. 
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The banks absorbed by these mergers included 10 national banks. 
The Comptroller gave the following summary of the cases where 
the continuing bank was a national bank: 


NATIONAL BANK, THE CONTINUING BANK 


Approval of Comptroller of the Currency not required to assumption of liabili- 
ties cases only because the capital stock or surplus of the assuming national bank 
was not less than the aggregate capital stock or aggregate surplus, respectively, 
of all the parties to the assumption of liabilities. (Comptroller of the Currency 
required to approve or disapprove all consolidations or mergers where the con- 
tinuing bank is a national bank under the provisions of specific statutes.) 

















Pecapitulation 
eel aaiagleaaneeinata 
Consolida- Assumption cases Total re- 
tions and Se a sources cases 
Year mergers re- | Total not requiring 
quiring Requiring |Not requiring} Comptroller’s 
Comptroller’s| Com ptroller’s| Comptroller's} approval 
approval | approv al approval 
radials | : a - 
73 | 51 2 126 $13, 490, 703 
69 | 32 4 105 36, 950, 783 
62 | 20 1 &3 1, 285, 741 
AS MED Wecesdidieacacsencvedieads OUP Casuntsincinn SS 
WORN Saito leis 257 133 | 7 | 397 51, 727, 227 
1Includes 2 District of Columbia nonnational banks. 


(Hearing on 8. 1062, p. 136.) 


The Comptroller testified that in the 4 years, 1955 to 1958, inclusive, 
he had turned down 30 applications, formal or informal, for mergers 
or consolidations, of which 22 were based on competitive factors. 
At first glance this may seem a small number of denials, compared to 
the 397 mergers, consolidations, and assumptions he approved in the 
same 4 years. But the Comptroller is under pressure from two direc- 
tions. In the first place, he may well have been reluctant to press 
the issue of competitive factors in close cases, because the statute 
under which he is operating (12 U.S.C. 33) contains no explicit 
reference to competitive factors. In the second place, a refusal by 
him to approve a merger may merely result in the surrender of the 
national bank charter, and reincorporation as a State bank. The 
Comptroller had no authority to prevent, or even to review, the 44 
mergers during 1955-58 in which national banks were merged into 
State banks, including such major institutions as the former Chase 
National Bank of New York, the former First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, and the former Second National Bank of Boston. 

Under such circumstances, it is difficult to expect the Comptroller 
to take a strong stand against mergers. 





' The re a the Federal Reserve Board, on the ground of competitive factors, to approve the establish- 
Ment, as new bra es of an absorbing bank, of certain former branches of an absorbed bank, following upon 
a merger W 1) the Board no authority to review, is being attacked in the Old Kent case by the bank 
involved and by the Nat ul A ition of State Bank Supervisors, on the ground that the Board has no 
statutory authority to ¢ ler competitive factors in reviewing applications for the establishment of new 
branches (Old Kent Bank and Trust Co. v. Martin, et al, U.S. Dist Ct., D.C., civil action No. 1993-58). 
See also J hin De t Trust Company v. Myers (Pa. 1957), 130 A. 2d 686, where a denial by the Penn- 
sylvania authorities of an application for authority to merge was reversed by the courts, in part on the basis 
of the absence of specific statutory standards (hearings on S. 1062, p. 43 
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The Federal Reserve Board and the FDIC reviewed only 55 per- 
cent of the mergers and consolidations which took place in banks 
under their jurisdiction during the years 1955-58 The cases not 
subject to their control included the 44 cases where national banks 
were absorbed into State banks. Under section 18(c) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act approval of a merger bv the Board or the 
FDIC is required if the capital stock or surplus of the resulting bank 
will be less than the aggregate capital stock or ageregat surplus 


respectively ol all the merging or con olidatinge bai ks. Except where 
the merger is required by the unsatisfactory condition of one of the 
& | hoot 1] 
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for as high capital stock and surplus as those of the merging or cons yi 
od + han] TL: . | nas thot } } } rh 
qaating sILINNS, ibis wou d mean that in MOst cases the a Ding 
bank would have it in its own powel to prevent the Board or th DIC 
from reviewing the merger. 


BANKING IS VESTED WITH A PUBLIC INTEREST AND M BE REGULATED 
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generally accepted that banking ts a field subject to special regulation 


by virtue ¢ f Its elTect upon ana reiation to the tiseai § d I onetary 


policies of the Federal Government under article I, section 8, of the 


Constitution of the Umited Stat 

This Federal control over banking long antedated the antitrust laws. 
The first and second Banks of the United States, the National Bank 
Act of 1864. and the related tax on notes issued by State banks repre- 


sented early efforts in the field. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
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Ts the banking legislation of the 1930’s, and the Bank Holding Company 
ks Act of 1956 are more recent reflections of the Federal interest and 
ot concern. 
<8 Time and again the Nation has suffered from the results of un- 
‘al regulated and uncontrolled competition in the field of banking, and 
he from insufficiently regulated competition. Rapidly depreciating State 
nk and Continental paper money was an important factor in the adoption 
us of the Constitution. After the termination of the first Bank of the 
re United otates, excessive State bank note issues, amon 
he led in 1814 to the suspension of specie payments by all the State banks 
dle in the country except those in New Engiand. Wildcat banks and un- 
sli- controlled note issuance played a large part in bringing about the 
ng panic of 1837 and the panic of 1857. The rapid increase in the num- 
IC ber of small weak banks, to such a large number that the Comptroller 
could not effectively supervise them or control any but the worst 
abuses, Was one of the factors which led to the panic of 1907. 
ED The banking collapse in the early 1930’s again was in large part the 
result of insufficient regulation and control of banks, in effect the 
result of too much competition. 


other causes, 


y 
| 
} 
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the reform legislation of 1913, while removing many 


of the defects of the banking svstem as a system, did very 
little to strenathen the indi dual commercial bank. * * * The 


country continued to De Sé rved or disserved by thousands of 


small, weak, independent banks having Inadequate capital, 
, wmcal able executives, al d poor outside « munections, 
. the banking collapse did not begin in 1931, but was 
ul, } } 1 . 
: r‘ lv under wav throu rnout the period ol the 1920's. Wur- 
a ing that decade * * * thousands of banks failed, but the 
{op appalling weakness of the banking structure was not im- 
MUL : . . ' . 1} 
ry nie aceiy realized, be cause most of the failures occurred in 
, isolated agricultural communities.* 
ns The following tables of bank suspen ions from 1921 to 1936, and 
rs from 1946 to 1958, show the weakness of the banking system of the 
In- 1920's and the comparative strength of the system now, 
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¢“Money and Banking,’’ Raymond P. Kent, New York, 1947, pp. 303-304 
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Commercial bank suspensions because of financial difficulties, U.S. and other areas, 
1946 through 1958 } 





j | 
National | Statemem-| Insured |Noninsured| Deposits 


—— 
| 
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1 Includes private banks but excludes mutual savings banks. Includes insured banks place di 


4 

ship or insure od | banks with deposits assumed by another insured bank with the financial aid ¢ e Feder 
Deposit Ir e Corporation, and 3 insured bank suspensions that reopened or merged without financi 
aid of the Fi de ral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 





Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


The decline in the total number of banks from approximately 
31,000 in 1921 to the present level of just over 14,000 must be viewed 
in the light of the contrast between suspensions in the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s, and recent suspensions. 

It was in the light of this background that section 6 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act was written, requiring consideration of the 
following factors before granting insurance to a bank: the financial 
history and condition of the bank, the adequacy of its capital structure, 
its future earnings prospects, the general character of its management, 
the convenience and needs of the communities to be served by the 
bank, and whether or not its corporate powers are consistent with 
the purposes of the act. 

The basis for handling banking through banking laws, specially 
framed to fit the particular needs of the field, instead of relying on 
unrestricted competition and the antitrust laws, is set forth in “‘Bank- 
ing Under the Antitrust Laws,” by A. A. Berle (49 Columbia Law 
Review (1949) 589, at p. 592): 


Operations in deposit banking not only affect the commercial 
field, but also determine in great measure the supply of credit, 
the volume of money, the value of the dollar, and even, 
perhaps, the stability of the currene y system. Within this 
area inate: ations differing from and far more powerful 
than mere preservation of competition may be operating 
under direct sanction of law. It is the theory, in ordinary 
commercial fields, that competition is the desirable check 
on price levels—the process by which the efficient are re- 
warded by survival, and the inefficient eliminated by failure. 
The price of business failures is ye regarde d as too high for 
the community to pay in view of advantages to consumers, 
stimulus toward greater efficiency, and freedom of enterprise. 
But it is doubtful (to say the least) whether any such assump- 
tion is indulged in with respect to deposit banks; certainly 
the theory is not there accepted to the full extent of its logic. 
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A bank failure is a community disaster, however, wherever, 
and whenever it occurs. While competition may be desirable 
up to a point in deposit banking, there is a clear bottom limit 
to its desirability. So long as 90 percent of the monetary 
needs of the country are supplied through bank credit, 
deposits, and checks, under a system which contemplates 
many thousands of banks and also a uniform, smooth, free 
flow of bank checks, a high degree of cooperation among 
banks is essential. So long as certain kinds of banking 
paper are accepted as a basis for currency through the 
operations of the Federal Reserve rediscount, a high factor 
of uniformity is needed. The economic and social premises 
of the Sherman Act in respect of other’ businesses are not 
fully accepted by the Congress, the States, or the public as 
the only considerations applicable to deposit banking. 


A BALANCED JUDGMENT REQUIRED 


In considering what standards to provide for the reviewing bank- 
ing agencies, the committee had before it the banking factors set 
forth in section 6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, the differ- 
ing antitrust standards of the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, 
and also special provisions for regulated public utilities exempted 
from the antitrust laws, such as these covered by the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

The committee concluded that reference to the banking factors in 
section 6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, while essential, would 
not alone suffice, because the section 6 standards do not give sufficient 
weight to the factor of competition. 

The committee concluded, on the other hand, that imposing the 
strict rule of section 7 of the Clayton Act, as amended in 1950, as 
interpreted in the Bethlehem-Youngstown case, would give absolute 
and controlling weight to the lessening of competition, regardless of 
other factors. The committee did not consider that it would be in 
the public interest to regulate bank mergers under standards which 
would mean that the demonstrable benefits of a merger are irrelevant 
and outside the province of the administrator, and which would make 
no distinction between good mergers and bad mergers. 

A number of examples were cited to the committee where the public 
interest would clearly require that a proposed merger should be ap- 
proved even though a definite and substantial lessening of competition 
could be expected: 

The representative of the American Bankers Association testified 
as follows: 


Moreover, there are certain circumstances in which bank 
mergers may substantially lessen competition and yet be 
desirable in the interest of the public and sound banking, 
such as the following practical examples: 

1. Where there is a reasonable probability of the ultimate 
failure of the bank to be acquired. 

2. Where because of inadequate management the acquired 
bank’s future prospects are unfavorable. 

3. Where the acquired bank is a problem bank with inade- 
quate capital or unsound assets and its acquisition by 
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another bank would be the best practical means of dealing 
with tne problem. 

4. Where the acquired bank has no adequate provision 
for management succession or its management is incompetent, 


5. Where the acquired bank is an uneconomic unit or is 
too small to meet the needs of its community by providing 
pans of sufficient size or by providing needed banking 
{; | 


VCE: 


a 


6. Where several banks in a small town are compelled by 


an overbanked situation to resort to unsound competitive 
practices which may eventually have an ee effect upon 
the condition of such banks and the merger of the two or 
more banks would, therefore, be in the public interest. 
Hearings on S. 1062, p. 72.) 


In addition to the acquisition of a bank which otherwise 
be faced with a possibility of failure, there are other 
circumstances in which, from a banking standpoint, the 
acquisition of a bank by another bank may be in the public 


interest. For example, where the acquisition is the most 
practicable means of dealing with a problem bank having 
inad capital or eedniona’ assets or where the acquired 
bank has not adequate provision for management succes- 
SION. Iso, where s veral banks in a small town are com- 
p 1] i b an overpanked situation to resort to unsou nd 
( petitive rctices Which may eventually have an adverse 
( t upon the condition of the banks, the merger of two or 
more of the banks may well be in the public interest The 
same principle applies where there are not adequate banking 
facilities. These various situations are illustrative of the 
circums ces where the consummation of the transaction 
would ne > contrary to the public interest * **.,.*%*% 
Hearings on S. 1062. pp. 98-99 
The committee acreed that in the situations described by the 
WILT , and ii Sil il Lr SILUALIONS, approva | of the merger would be 
in t public interest, even though this would result in a substantial 
less ing ol compet tition. In cases such as these the benefits would 


be demonstrable, the merger would be a ‘ ‘rood merger,’’ and approval 
should be granted in spite of the lessening of competition. 

Since there was widespread agreement that some mergers were in 
the public interest and should be approved, even though they might 
result in a substantial lessening of competition, the committee con- 
cluded that the strict rule of the 1950 amendment of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act was inappropriate to the field of banking. 

‘To adopt this rule for bank mergers might result in the disapproval 
of bank mergers which all would agree were in the public interest; it 
might, on the other hand, as the result of the legislative history of the 
new provisions for banking, bring about a relaxed and modified 
interpretation of section 7, which would be inappropriate in the case 
of ordinary unregulated industrial and commercial concerns where 
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unrestricted competition is in the public interest. Either of these 
results would be undesirable. The committee, therefore, concluded 
that it was preferable to handle bank mergers under rules specially 
designed for the banking industry. 

The committee concluded that the balanced approach set forth in 
S. 1062 was the most appropriate for the banking industry. The 
committee noted the close resemblance to the test provided in section 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, and further noted that that section 
provides an exemption from the Sherman Act as well as the Clayton 
Act, a provision not contained in S. 1062 

S. 1062 provides for full consideration of the public interest in the 
soundness and good management of the banking system, rea 
recognition of the several banking factors of section 6 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and equally full consideration of the public 
interest in promoting competition and preventing monopoly. S. 1062 
gives no one of these factors controlling weight, but requires that all 
be considered, that all be duly weighed, and thai a balan ce en judgement 
be reached by the banking agency on the basis of all these factors, 


EXPLANATION OF 8. 1062 
Applicability 
S. 1062 would apply to all bank mergers involving a bank insured 
by FDI1C—national banks, State member banks, and insured non- 
member banks. ‘This would cover the vast majority of American 
banks. 
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Re gulatory aqe neies 

The committee is convinced that there is need for uniform recula- 
tion of bank mergers, consolidations, and other asset-acquisition 
transactions involving banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. The proposed legislation would achieve this by 
placing the administrs ation of this law in the hands of the Feders al 
banking supervisory agencies. This bill follows the traditional strue- 


ture of statutes enacted bv the Congress in the regulation of other 
aspects of the banking industry. 
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The bill amends section 18(c) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act by deleting the present authority, which requires the advance 
approval of the three Federal supervisory agencies only in those 
mergers, consolidations, and assumption transactions where there ig 
a diminution of capital, and by substituting a new set of standards, 
Every insured bank would be required to receive advance approval 
before it could acquire the assets of another bank by merger, con- 
solidation, or absorption through the purchase of assets and the con- 
current assumption of deposit liabilities. The advance approval 
feature is important in halting bank acquisitions before they are con- 
summated and in preserving the depositors’ confidence in an institu- 
tion which might otherwise be destroyed by an attempt to unscramble 
assets after an acquisition has been completed. 

The authority to grant consent to bank acquisitions would be 
divided along traditional lines between the three Federal banking 
agencies. Thus, — written consent would be required from the 
Comptroller of the Currency if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting 
bank is to be a National bank or a District bank; the Federal Reserve 
Board if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to be a State 
member bank of the Federal Resezve System; or the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation if tHe acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is 
a State bank that is not a memier ef the Federal Reserve System but 
is insured by the FDIC. Consequently, the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the statute would be vested in the Comptroller for the 4,578 
National banks, in the Board for the 1,730 State member banks, and 
in ee FDIC for the 7,057 nonmember insured State banks. 

Sti nda rd s to be applied 


In passing on applications for mergers, the agency is to take into 
consideration both ‘the banking factors and the competitive factors 
which may be involved in the merger. No one of the banking factors 
alone will be of a weight, and no one of the competitive 
factors alone will be of controlling weight. All must be considered 
and We ished tocether by the banking ry agency involved before it can 
reach its decision on the application. 

The bill would require that these three Federal agencies consider 
the banking factors enumerated in section 6 of the Federal De posit 
Insurance Act. These are the aaa banking factors which these 
three regulatory agencies are accustomed to review and consider. 
The 2¥ ee e the financial history and condition of the bank, the 
adequacy of its capital structure, its future earnings prospects, the 
gene “a character of its management, the convenience and needs of 
the community to be served by the bank, and whether or not its 
corporate powers are consistent with the purposes of the act. This 
requirement will insure that due weight is given to the banking aspects 
of each asset acquisition. 

The three Federal banking agencies would also be required to 
consider whether the effect of the propose od merger ‘“‘may be to lessen 
competition aval or to tend unduly to create a monopoly.’ ’ ‘These 
factors must be weighed along with the various banking factors also 
involved in the particular merger. 

The word “unduly” is used in the bill to make clear the intention 
that the effect of any lessening of competition or tendency to monopoly 
which may be found by the agency should not be used as a controlling 
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or determinative factor in and of itself. The word “unduly” is used to 
show that any lessening of competition or tendency to monopoly 
which may be found by the agency—whether “appreciable,” “‘per- 
ceptible,” “slight,” “substantial,” “serious,” or “‘great’’—must be 
weighed and considered by the banking agency as just one of the 
several factors which will go to form its balanced judgment, on the 
basis of all of the factors involved. 

The decision in most cases can be expected to be clear. In many 
cases the proposed merger will not reduce competition at all and there 
will be sound and convincing banking reasons for authorizing the 
merger. In other cases the proposed merger will clearly increase and 
strengthen competition, and there will be no banking factors which 
might lead to rejection of the merger. In still other cases, there will 
be serious danger of very considerable reduction in competition, and 
few or no sound banking reasons to approve the merger. In any of 
these cases, there need be little hesitation in approving or denying 
the application. 

The committee recognizes that in a relatively small number of 
cases the balancing of the various factors will be difficult—some 
banking factors may be favorable, some may be unfavorable; some 
competitive factors may be favorable, others unfavorable. 

In such cases, the decision will not be simple. Full consideration 
will have to be given to the basic purposes of the statute: to promote 
asound banking system, in the interest of the Government, borrowers, 
depositors, and the public; and to promote competition as an indis- 
pensable element in a sound banking system. 


Consultation with other banking agencies 


S. 1062 requires, in the interest of uniform standards, that the 
Federal banking agency having jurisdiction over the merger in ques- 
tion obtain the views of the two other banking agencies in every case, 
as to whether the effect of the proposed merger may be to lessen com- 
petition unduly or to tend unduly to create a monopoly. 

The committee considers this provision essential to the maintenance 
of the dual system of banking. The Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion must review applications with the same attitude, and must give 
the same weight to the various banking and competitive factors. The 
Comptroller must not be more lenient in approving mergers, sO as 
to attract merging State banks into the national banking svstem., 
The Board and the FDIC likewise must not be more lenient in ap- 
proving mergers, so as to tempt national banks to leave the national 
bank system. The State banking system and the National banking 
system must develop and compete with each other on their own 
merits, without pressure in either direction from the administration 
of S. 1062. 

Reports from the Attorney General 


The committee amendment requiring reports from the Attorney 
General on the competitive factors involved in the merger in all but 
certain emergency cases is considered an important part of the statute. 
This provision is a significant change from the optional consultation 
provided in earlier bills. 

This provision was inserted because of the Attorney General’s statu- 
tory responsibility for the overall enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
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The experience of the Department of Justice in the field of antitrust 
law has been accumulated over almost 75 years of investigation and 
litigation. While much of this information and experience lies out. 
side of the specialized field of banking, some of it may nevertheless be 
of value to the banking agencies. 

The Attorney General is required to give a report on the competitive 
factors involved in the proposed merger. Under S. 1062 the com- 
petitive factors involved in the merger are only one element of several 
to be considered in passing on the application. The committee wants 
to make crystal clear its intention that the various banking factors 
in any particular case may be held to outweigh the competitive fae. 
tors, and that the competitive factors, however favorable or unfavor- 
able, are not, in and of themselves, controlling on the decision. And, 
of course, the banking agencies are not bound in their consideration 
of the competitive factors by the report of the Attorney General, 
They will have much information in their own files, and they may 
obtain information or advice on the competitive factors from other 
sources. The committee amendment is only intended to make sure 
that the banking agencies get a report on the competitive factors 
from the Attorney General in each case. 

The Attorney General is allowed 30 days to prepare his report on 
the competitive factors. This time limitation has been imposed 
because of the need to act —— on the application. Provision 
is made for emergency cases, in which the banking agency may call 
for a report within 10 days. 

In addition, a provision is included for those exceptional cases where 
immediate action is required in order to prevent the probable failure 
of one “ the merging banks. This situation occurs seldom, but when 
it does, immediate action is indispensable. It is considered that this 
dition is clearly within the general rule of the International Shoe 
ease, and therefore the Attorney General would in no case have any 
basis for an unfavorable report on the competitive factors 
State bani: su pe rvisors 


In the case of every merger where the absorbing or resulting bank 
will be a State bank, approval by the appropriate St: ite supervisor 
or other banking authority will have to be obtained, in accordance 
with the applicable State law, before the Federal Rene ‘rve Board or 
the FDIC will have an opportunity to review an application under 
this bill. 

If the State supervisor refuses his approval of the merger, no applica- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board or to the FDIC would even be 
considered. ‘There is, therefore, no possibility that the Board or the 
FDIC would approve a merger which the appropriate State authorities 
had finally rejected. 

The only possibility of conflict is that the Board or the FDIC 
might deny an application for a merger which the State supervisor 
had approved. This kind of conflict is not new under the dual 
system of banking, however regrettable any specific instance may be. 
Under the Board’s or the FDIC’s standards, the Board may always 
deny membership, and the FDIC may always deny insurance, to a 
State bank chartered by the appropriate State authority. The bank 
may still proceed to operate as a State-chartered bank, without 
membership or without FDIC insurance, so long as the State super- 
visor authorizes it to do so. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF MR. DOUGLAS, MR. CLARK, 
MR. PROXMIRE, AND MR. MUSKIE 


The committee has reported and the Senate has passed legislation 
dealing with bank mergers in both the 84th and 85th Congresses. 
Those measures were, however, markedly deficient because antitrust 
factors were not given sufficient weight and the Department of Justice 
was not given a voice in dealing with mergers. Before reporting this 
year’s bank merger bill, however, the committee amended it to give 
the Attorney General the chance to be heard in all bank merger 
cases. Thus, S. 1062, as amended and reported by the committee, 
makes a real step forward. 

We would have preferred to have given the Attorney General even 
more influence to stop bank mergers when, in his judgment, — eti- 
tion might be substantially reduced. Under the committee bill, 
however, he can at least spotlight the issue and force the Fadawa’ 
banking agencies to take his position into account. 

It is proper for the bill to require the three Federal banking agencies 
to pass op bank mergers within their respective spheres of operation. 
Thus, — consent would be necessary from the Comptroller of the 
Curre hy, the continuing bank is a national bank; the Federal 
Reserve Board if the continuing bank is a State bank and a member 
of the ee System; and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


tion if the continuing bank is a nonmember insured State bank. 
Similarly, we favor the provision of the bill requiring the three banking 
agencies to consider the banking factors of each merger as set forth 
in section 6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. These agencies 
shou Id initially process the proposed mergers of banks, which are 
already within their respective examining jurisdict ions, and examine 
the banking aspects of each trans: action. 

But granting authority to the three Federal banking agencies to 


approve or disapprove mergers, without at least giving a voice to the 
Department of Justice, is not enough to assure that competitive factors 
will be giver Pe ie nt weight. The main purpose of the examining 
functions of the anking agencies is to assure the financial health of 


biel 


the banks for the protecti ion of de ‘positors. Obviously, if a bank has 
less competition, it can more e: isily keep itself financially healthy, but 
this may be done at the expense of the public, which depends on com- 
petition to keep charges low and to provide for an adequate develop- 
ment of new businesses. 

The Federal banking agencies have apparently worried very little 
about the increasing number of bank mergers. Only after the House 
passed the Celler bill covering bank mergers by asset acquisition under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act did they ed apap a bill themselves. 
The provision is of their bill are included 1 the bill, reported bv the 
committee, but the committee has also given a voice to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Aside from a lack of leadership toward stemming the recent tide of 
bank acquisitions, these agencies have a poor record of disapproving 
mergers under the present laws. 
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From 1950 through 1958, for example, the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency approved 7 731 bank mergers and consolidations in- 
volving in respect to banks absorbed total resources of approximatel 
$11 billion. During the period from 1950 to May 1955, that Office 
did not disapprove | a single merger application on the basis of the 
need for competition. During the entire 9- -year period, the C omp- 
troller disapproved only 22 mergers because of such reasons. This ig 
indicated in the following table: 


eS 


Mess yers ya proved by 

















Mergers approved by the Comp- ‘omptroller of the Cur. 
troller of the Currency ! rency on “b asis of competi- 
tive considerations 
‘ B 

Number | T« otal resources 

Year absorbed Total resources Number of | of of bank whi *h 

banks absorbed banks | cases ould have 

| been a sorbed 
vi hsmsiisinescehendubsssisasin toeinidiedacstiisteilkcndindibenisiaiiag 52 | $576, 464, 143 0 0 
ON tac ee teats al i ad 30 384, 389, 647 0 | 0 
LESLIE GN I pe) OS | 59 517, 662, 108 0 | 0 
a Sa | 67 | 523, 680, 025 0 0 
ie ee | 126 2, O58, 262, 234 0 0 
We oe a oe 126 | 2, O15, 225, 452 12 $182, 712, 000 
re Na i a a a tae le i j 105 2, 380, 816, 965 RI 355, 018, 675 
— APSR ES ee ae Se ee | 3 1, 142, 000, 000 | ( 0 
I a &3 1, 704, 645, 259 2 198, 985, 000 
TEN cit cee ee 731 11, 303, 146, 733 22 736, 715, 675 

See hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee He u ec on mittee on the Judiciary, on 204 LTLR 
2143 (premerger notification), pp. 146-171, 85th Con se Data for 1958 w ed t e Ant 





ttee by letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, dated Mar. 16 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. 


The Federal banking agencies plead that they had insufficient legis- 
lative criteria upon which to base disapproval of mergers. But their 
bill, and their testimony in favor of it, shows only too clearly that 
they have very little feeling for the need for competition, That 18 
why giving the Attorney General a voice in the matter is an absolute 
necessity. 

The Department of Justice does not have a perfect record in these 
matters by any means, But it is less influenced by the banks than the 
three examining bodies. There is a pronounced tendency in Ame ere in 
life for the reculat ory bodies which are set up to protect the pu blie 
to become influenced and largely controlled by the very groups which 
they were created to regulate. In this respect there is nothing sacro- 


sanct _ it the bank regulatory agencies. We are not certain how 
much attention they will pay to the opinions of the Department of 
Justice or how vigorously the Department itself will act. But there 


will a a le ‘ast a greater ¢ hance that the need for compe tition will be 
stressed ine was provided 1 in the bill originally spons sored by the 
examining agencies. 

The control of bank mergers is in part a problem of preserving 
competition. There are now approximately 13,500 commercial banks 
in thiscountry. The 100 largest of these banks control approximately 
46 percent of the Nation’s total bank assets, and more than 48 percent 
of the total bank deposits. In 10 of the Nation’s 16 leading financial 
centers, 4 banks own more than 80 percent of all commercial assets. 
Furthermore, in nine of these financial centers, two banks own more 
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than 60 percent of all commercial bank asscts. Again in each and 
every one of the 16 leading financial centers, as indicated by the 
following table, the first 2 banks own more the 40 percent of all the 
commercial assets, the first 4 banks 60 percent. 


Percentage of total assets owned by largest banks in principal financial centers 























—— : -— — ~ 
| 4 largest | 2 largest Largest | 4 largest | 2 largest Largest 
cients tagiasiastie a nee _ = mesial 
New York-....-...- 60 | 41.6 | 22.0 R4 | 64.9 | 32.8 
Providence. ...--.- } 98 | 93.3 | 57.7 02 63.9 33.2 
Pittsburgh waar 87 79.2 | 61.0 R4 55.9 33.2 
Minneapolis 87 | 7t 39.7 5 53 7 34 3 
Cleveland... .- = V7 | 72.3 74.7 €8 2 5 28. 0) 
ee &3 71.6 | 52.2 44.9 24.0 
Chicago... 84 16.9 | 34.1 69 44.6 | 24.7 
| 0 5.9 46, F 6 430 26 3 
18ee interim report of the Antitrust Subcommittee, House Committee on the Judiciary on Corporate 
and Bank Mergers, p. 30 (Sith Cong., Ist sess See also House Judiciary Report No. 1417 on H. R. 5949 


(Bank Mergers), p. § (84th Cong., Ist sess 


Source: Superintendent of banks, New York State 


Further indications of the degree of concentration in banking is 
shown in the following table (Congressional Reeord, Mar. 14, 1927, 
p- 3317) showing as of June 30, 1956, the proportion of assets for each 
of 54 cities which are classified as central reserve and reserve cities 
by first, the largest commercial and second, the 5 largest commercial 


banks. 


Assets 0 ] the largest commercial bank, and 2) the & le est commercial banks 
as pe haae of the total a ets of all commercia Hanh n central Re erve and 
Re : 5 1050 
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The rapidly accelerating trend toward bank mergers has been a 
major development in banking over the past 8 years and is p: irtly 
responsible for the concentration which now exists. As oe by 
the following table, in the period 1950 through 1958, some 1,330 of 
the Nation’s commercial banks have disappeared by way of mergers 
and consolidations: 


Summary of consolidations, mergers, and purchase and sale transactions, by years 


Approved by C — ler | Approved by State ; Banking 
of the C ney | depart! 


htm fel fel teed 


(oe 


12 2, 5, 202 t | 0 | 2, 0 10, 444 


mergers and consolidations, 731 or over one-half 
In\ \ national bank transactions approy ed bv the Pept von apictec of 
{ rreney. ‘Total resources of the banks absorbed in these national 
| k met ; amounted to $11,.303.146,.733. Another 601 mergers 

( yf d assets of $15,127.365.052 were approved by State 


As t banking resources of the various cities become more and 
more co! ntrated with these banks closely : aifilated by directorates 
Or ¢ ! th local business col Ipanies, thw more dif heul W lI be 
ior ce | concerns to get ft re credit ee aaa 
bins concentration, therefore, also promotes a greater degree of 
ind co | ion. Since we belies 5 thin’ aesiectibion nas creat 
positive tues, both economically and socially, and that the increasing 
concentration in finance and industry is dangerous to our society 
we naturally favor a stronger bill than the examining and regulatory 
art ( O | Lh, rOpos d 

Previou ank merger legislation approved bv this committee and 
pas ed Dy tne mSenate would have civen the bank ng agencies aiscre- 
tional authority to col sult with the Attorney Ci eral. We agree 
with the testin ony of the De partment of Justice that the agencies 


should consult the Attorney General in every instance so that the en- 
forcement of the statute shall be uniform and in line with the enforce- 
ment of the other antitrust laws. While we would have preferred to 
have given the Attornev General even more influence to stop mer re rs 
when e tl | [ competition might be substar tially lessened, t 1e bill 
amended by the committee is a vast improvement over previous 
legislation which only permitted participation of the Department of 
Justice when desired by the banking agencies 

But we wish to add a word of caution to the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the FDIC. Their acts will be 
closely scrutinized by Congress and the country, and, if it should 
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appear that they continue to disregard the need for competition in 
banking, then at least some members of Congress will urge that 
stronger powers be provided to the Department of Justice. 
Paut H. Dovetas. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 
EpmuNpD 8S. Muskin. 











CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX . the Sts nding 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, a 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted i 
enclosed in black bracket , hew matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is wiepesdd is shown in roman): ¥ 


SeEcTION 18(c) oF THE FEDERAL Deposit INsuRANCE AcT 


Sec. 18. (c) Without prior written consent by the Corporation, 
no insured bank shall (1) merge or consolidate with any noninsured 
bank or institution or convert into a noninsured bank or institution 
or (2) assume liability to pay any deposits made in, or similar liabili- 
ties of, any noninsured bank or institution or (3) transfer assets to 
any noninsured bank or institution in consideration of the assumption 
of liabilities for anv portion of the deposits made in such insured 
bank. No insured bank shall convert into an insured State bank if 


- ] ; } . — | 

Its capital stock, or Its surpius will be less than the capital stock or 
} P | . r | | 

surplus, respectivelv, of the converting bank at the time of the share- 

holders’ meeting approving such conversion, without prior written 


consent by the Comptroller of the Curreney if the hie r bank is 
to be a District bank, or by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Svstem if the resulting bank is to be a State me ae ‘rr bank 
(except a District bank), or by the Corporation if the resulting bank is 
to be a State nonmember insured bank (except a District bank) 

[No insured bank shall (i) merge or consolidate with an insured 
State bank under the charter of a State bank or (ii) assume liability 
to pay any deposits made in another insured bank, if the capital 
stock or surplus of the resulting or assuming bank will be less than 
the aggregate capital stock or aggregate surplus, respectively, of all 
the merging or consolidating banks or of all the parties to the assump- 
tion of liabilities, at the time of the shareholders’ meetings which 
authorized the merger or consolidation or at the time of the assumption 
of liabilities, unless the Comptroller of the Currency shall give prior 
written consent if the assuming bank is to be a national bank or the 
assuming or resulting bank is to be a District bank; or unless the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System gives prior written 
consent if the assuming or resulting bank is to be a State member 
bank (except a District bank); or unless the Corporation gives prior 
written consent if the assuming or resulting bank is to a nonmember 

insured bank (except a District bank).] No insured bank shall merge 
or consolidate with any other insured bank or, either directly or ini lirectly, 
acquire the assets of, or assume liability to pay any deposits made in, 
any other insured bank without the prior written consent (1) of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency if the acquiring, assuming, or re sulting bank is to 


be a national bank or a District bank, or (ii) of the Board of Governors of 


the Federal leserve Syste m if the acquiring, assuming, or re sulting bank 
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is to be a State member bank (except a District bank), or (iii) of the Corpo- 
ration if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to be a nonmember 
insured bank (except a District bank). In granting or withholding con- 
sent under this subsection, the oie the Board or the Corporation, 
as the case may be, shall ‘consider the factors enumerated in section 6 of 
this Act. In the case of a merger, consolidation, ae quisition of assets or 
assumption of liabilities, the appropriate agency shall also take into 
consideration whether the effect thereof may be to lessen competition unduly 
or to tend unduly to create a monopoly, and, in the interests of uniform 
standards, wt shall not take action as to any suc ‘h transaction without first 
seeking the views of each of the other two banking agencies referred to 
herein with re spect to such que stion. In the case of a merger, consolida- 
tion, en of assets, or assumption of liabili ties, the appropriate 
agency si hall reque st a report from the Attorney General on the competitive 
factors ini red in the merger The Attor ney General shall furnish such 
report fo suc h agency Ww ithin th irty cale ndar days of the reque st: Provided, 
however, That in case the aqgeney finds an eme rgency exists the agency may 
advise the Attorney General thereof and may there upon shorten the pe riod 
for the Attorne y General to re port to ten calendar daa ys: And prov ded 
further, That where the agency finds that an emergency makes necessary 
immediate action in or ler to prevent the probable failure of one of the 
merging banks, the appropriate agency may act without obtaining such 
report from the Attorney General. No insured State nonmember bank 
(except a District bank) shall, without the prior consent of the Corpo- 
ration, re “duce the amount or retire any pi irt of its common or prefe rred 
capital stock, or retire any part of its capital notes or debentures. 
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INVITATION TO U.S. CONGRESS TO PARTICIPATE IN A 
SECOND STRASBOURG CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL 
OF EUROPE 


Aprit 17 (legislative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Futsriaut, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 


the following 


REPORT 
{To accompany 8S, Con. Res. 23] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under considera- 
tion an invitation to the U.S. Congress to participate in a Second 
Strasbourg Conference of the Council of Europe, report an original 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, and recommend that it 
do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The concurrent resolution provides for the appointment of not to 
exceed 14 Members of the U.S. Congress, 7 from the Senate and 7 
from the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House, respectively, to participate 
ina Second Strasbourg Conference of the Council of Europe, to be 
held at a time in 1959 when the U.S. Congress is not in session. The 
resolution further provides for the payment of expenses of not to 
exceed $15,000 for each delegation from the contingent funds of the 
House of which the members of the delegation are Members. 


BACKGROUND 


There was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
February 5, 1959, a letter to the Vice President from the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Relations transmitting a letter 
from the President of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, Mr. Fernand Dehousse, dated December 1, 1958, inviting 
the ( Ongress to parti ipate in a Second Strasbourg Conference, to be 
held “in 1959 on a date and with an agenda to be mutually agreed.” 


59002°—59 SS. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 3 











2 INVITATION TO A SECOND STRASBOURG CONFERENCE 


The purpose of the Conference, as described in the invitation, would 
be to discuss ‘“‘ways and means of improving relations between the 
American Continent and free Europe for the purpose of s safeguarding 
Western civilization from the economic, scientific, cultural, and other 
standpoints.”” The meeting would be held at the seat of the C ouncil 
of Europe in Strasbourg, France, and would be informal in character 
but would be public. Opinions expressed would involve no under- 
taking of any nature on the part of the United States toward the 
Council of Europe. No votes would be taken but certain agreed cop- 
clusions might be reached. It is proposed that the Conference would 
be presided over in turn by an American, a Canadian, and a European 
delegate. (An invitation similar to the one extended to the US 
Congress was extended to the Canadian Parliament.) 

The First Strasbourg Confe rence, which was held in 1951, was 
attended by a Senate delegation of seven, named by the Vice President, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Theodore Francis Green of R hode 
Island. The House delegation of seven, named by the Speaker, was 
under the chairmanship of the late Representative Eugene Cox, of 
Georgia. The Conference discussed “The Union of Europe 
ress, problems, and place in the Western World.” 

The Committee on Foreign Relations at its meeting of February 
17, 1959, discussed the invitation. The chairman of the committee 
subsequently informed Mr. Fernand Dehousse, President of the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, of the committee's gen- 
erally favorable reaction to the invitation, provided the meeting could 
be arranged at a time when the U.S. Congress is not in session 
preferably shortly after the Interparliamentary Union meets in War- 
saw the week of August 31 to September 6, 1959—and provided a 
suitable agenda might be agreed upon. 

The committee on April 7 again considered the invitation, following 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Dehousse indicating that although the 
Assembly s preference would be for the Conference to be held the 
week beginning October 6, permitting arrangement of the Second 
Strasbourg Conference and the fall session of the ( ‘onsultative As- 
sembly to follow one after the other, the Assembly would be willis iv 
to fix the date of the Conference as the week beginning September 7, 
1959, if the later time is not agreeable to the U.S. Congress. The 
letter from Mr. Dehousse also expressed willingness to develop an 
agenda agreeable to the U.S. Congress and suggested that the main 
theme of the discussions be ‘‘ways and means of improving relations 
between the countries of free Europe and North America for the 
purpose of safeguarding Western civilization.” 


- 1US prog- 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations report an original resolution, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, providing for the participation 


of the U.S. Congress in a Second Strasbourg Conference of the Couneil 
of Europe, and recommend that the resolution receive favorable 


action. 
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SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 





ApriL 17 (legislative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8S. Res. 96] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under considera- 
tion the resolution (S. Res. 96) favoring an international agreement 
for a suspension of nuclear weapons tests under an effective system of 
international control, report Senate Resolution 96 favorably, as 
amended, and recommend that it do pass. 5 


PURPOSES OF THE RESOLUTION 


The resolution indicates Senate support for continued negotiations 
by the United States for an international agreement for the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests. The resolution also records Senate 
endorsement of the principle that an adequate and effective control 
and inspection system must be an essential part of any worldwide 
agreement on the suspension of nuclear weapons tests. The resolution 
also requests the President to submit the contents of the resolution to 
the Soviet Government so that it will be made aware of the desire of 
the American people speaking through their representatives in the 
Senate to have an effective and reliable agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests. 

BACKGROUND 


Senate Resolution 96 was introduced by Senator Humphrey on 
March 26, 1959. The Committee on Foreign Relations requested 
the comments of the Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission on the resolution, and both responded that the resolu- 
tion met with their approval. The Department of State and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, however, did suggest some modification 
of the language of the resolution and the resolution as reported by the 
committee reflects these suggestions which were agreed to by the 
committee. , 
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SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations considered Senate Resolution 
96 on April 7 and April 14, 1959. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy was also consulted regarding the contents and purpose of the 
resolution. 

On April 17, 1959, the committee agreed to report Senate Resolution 
96 favorably and recommend its passage by the Senate. 

The modifications in language in the resolution by the committee 
have been made to make clear that the goal being sought by the Senate 
is the control and reduction of nuclear and conventional armaments 
and armed forces and that a controlled suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests, if achieved, would be a small but, nevertheless, significant step 
toward this ultimate objective 

The committee also felt that by requesting the President to submit 
the contents of the resolution to the Soviet Government such a govern- 
ment-to-government communication was appropriate and would 
make the views of the American people known to the Soviet Union, 

In view of the fact that negotiations for the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests are presently underway in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
committee requests consideration of the resolution by the Senate as 


soon as possible. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


Aprit 18, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Filed under authority of the order of the Senate of April 17 (legislative day 
April 15), 1959 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Appropriations, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
[To accompany H.R. 5916] 


The Committee on Appropriations, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 5916) making supplemental appropriations for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, report the same to the 
Senate with various amendments and present herewith information 
relative to the changes made. 


Amount of bill as passed House -- e _ $2, 657, 402, 994 


Amount of increase by Senate committee________-- | 162, 637, 060 


Amount of bill as reported to Senate 2, 820, 040, 054 
Total estimates considered by the Senate____- d 2, 900, 799, 370 


Under budget estimates_ 80, 759, 316 


INCREASED Pay Costs 


The total amount of increased pay costs for fiseal year 1959 for all 
departments and agencies of Government was $1,059,528,948. The 
departments and agencies were able to absorb bv administrative action 
a total of $379,619,918, or 36 percent. The Senate was requested 
to provide an additional $679,909,030 in the form of appropriations, 
transfer authority, and limitation increases. ‘The House has allowed 
a total of $640,524,094 in the form of appropriations, transfer author- 
ity, and limitation increases. The House reduction was generally a 
10-percent reduction with certain exemptions from the reduction. 








2 SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


The committee was advised that the House reduction which would 
have to be absorbed within the last 2 months of the fiscal year 
would disrupt and delay programs, increase work backlogs, defer 
recruitment on essential safety and defense programs, postpone needed 
procurement, deny travel funds on investigation and supervisory work, 
and otherwise interfere with the orderly and economical transac tion 
of Government business. In view of this information, the committee 
has recommended granting the restoration requests. The increase 
recommended by the committee totals $27,682,343 of appropriations, 
transfers, and limitation increases, including $2,163,500 submitted 
directly to the Senate after the bill passed the House. The increases 
recommended by the committee are as follows: 


Increased pay costs 








| Increases recommended {a 
| Senate bill 
| 
' 


Agency 


Transfer and| New obit. 
limitation |  gational 
increases | authority 





pasonweaweaen $51, 600 
162, 500 
I $16, 000 
1, 713, 800 
nT 77, 300 
ad 54. 000 
1 ms sé (72 4.78 
il and Met ceanpcatiennis ate eo dees kawince ji 3 | 5, 268 
te Commerce l 10r pie eatiinaind oe ane | 152, 400 
| Aeronautics nd Space ninistr 335, 400 
A e Seaway Developn (1 
ties and Exchange Commis i 63, 700 
5 ve Service System 216, 500 
I tC on js 700 
U.S. Inf 0 a SS 232, 925 
Ve 4 tration 33 ny 
Ger S 4 stior Wy 
Hou I i Ag { ‘ 
Dep \ ulti - (1, 7 43, 200 
De; Defense l ry 
I Army 2 u¥ 
i) Vavy rT 
D e Air I t (x 
Der { Def ci Civ ‘ 74 
Depart t of Health, Education, and We ' 
Dey nt of the Interio ( 943, 03 
Der | ¥) 
T re 1 
Leg ‘ R48 
Me i TN i 8 ren ( 20, 2 08 
G Rn es 13 


For the District of Columbia, the total pay increase costs from its 
funds amounted to $14,360,180, of which they were able to absorb 
$354,180. The House reduced its request for $14,006,000 by 25 per- 
cent. The committee is advised that the net amount required to 
meet the pay cost increase is $495,750, and the committee recom- 
mends the restoration of this amount in order to avoid the furlough- 
ing of employees or the curtailment of services vitally needed in the 
day-to-day operations of the affected activities. 
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TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Pay Act Cost 


The committee recommends an appropriation of $23,211,592 for 
pay costs under this title, to be derived by transfer or by increase 
in limitation. This is an increase of $821,165 over the House allow- 
ance, and is $884,978 under the supplemental estimates of $24,096,570. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
RESEARCH 


The committee recommends an appropriation of $100,000 to initiate 
research work on humane slaughter methods. This is the amount of 
the supplemental estimate. The House denied the budget request 
and suggested that the item be considered in connection with the 
regular : appropriation bill, 1960. 

The committee believes that the research work required of the 
Department to carry out responsibilities imposed upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the enactment of Public Law 85-765, should not 
be delayed, and for this reason has approved the budget. request and 
inserted language in the bill which will authorize the alteration of the 
meat laboratory at Beltsville, as follows: 


including not to exceed $35,000 for alterations to the ny lab- 
oratory at Beltsville, Maryland, $4,174,110, of which $4,074,110 
shall 


ForEIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
LANGUAGE PROVISO 


The committee recommends the approval of the supplemental re- 
quest contained in Senate Document 20, for authorization to use the 
equivalent of $1,275,000 of foreign currencies, under section 104(m) of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. The committee recommendation will authorize U.S. par- 
ticipation in the World Agriculture Fair, New Delhi, India, scheduled 
for December 1959 to February 1960, to cost $1,125,000; and par- 
ticipation in the Rotterdam International Horticultural Exhibition, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, scheduled for April to September 1960 to 
cost $100,000. 


8 
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The following head and ianguage proviso is inserted in the bill, on 
page 3,'after line 24: 


Foreign AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Subject to allocation in such manner as may now or hereafter 
be prescribed by the President, foreign currencies which have 
accrued under title 1 of the Agric ultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be 
used without fiseal year limitation a the Pur poses of section 
104(m) of that Act, including administrative expenses directly 


related thereto, in an amount not to exceed the equivale nt of 
$1,275,000. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


1958 appropriation i Ht a catia a ee an ELE Mintel suwanis Se Cee 
1959 appropriation (regular act Cn Ne ee ee 
Supplemental request (8S. Doc. No. 20 Fe ren 2, 375, 000) 


Committee recommendation _ _ - Be Ses gas (2, 375, 000 


The committee recommends the appropriation of an additional 
amount under this head of $2,375,000, to be derived by transfer, 
The supplemental amount requested in Senate Document 20 is needed 
to finance the cost of compliance checking on cotton acreage allot- 
ments and enable the Department to issue marketing quota cards to 
producers promptly at the beginning of the marketing vear. 

The committee recommends insertion of the following language on 
page 4, line 9: 

For an additional amount for “Acreage allotments ar d 
marketing quotas”, 82 375.000, to be derived by transfer from 


, ; ee ; : 
tie appropriation for “Conservation reserv program , fiscal 


1959 and the 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


REIMBURSEMENT TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 





FOR ¢ STS PECIAI CTIVITI 
1958 appropriation (for fiscal year 1956) cost naweee--== $843, 076, 238 
1958 second supplementa il (fise il vear I! 157 cost 1, 74 S|, SOS 
Supplem: ntal request (1959 Doc. No. 58) fiseal yee 1958 cost . 1, 336, 754, 811 
OUR AM NAILIN i  G | b 754, 811 
Committee recommendation....-.-.-____---_----- ale 1, 336, 754, 81l 


The committee recommends an appropriation of $1,356,754,811, 
the budget estimate and the House allowance, for reimbursement to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for the cost of special activities 
authorized by law. The Commodity Credit Corporation serves as 
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the financing agency and is to be reimbursed through normal appro- 
priation a The recommended appropriations are to cover 
such costs for fiscal 1958 and are recommended in this bill to enable 
the Corporation to carry out all authorized activities, without re quest- 
ing an increase in the borrowing authority of $14.5 billion during this 
fiscal year. 

Forrest SERVICE 


FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 











| Direct ap- Transfer Total 
propriation 
| | 
s od idl 
GROIN BOO a oo fo ccd te ee » SRR BO, Ge fee cectansnwn $75, 107, 000 
OE C28, RANG: Gi icincdechkedubaks bebancaas j 7, 393, 800 $5, 432, 200 12, 826, 000 
Cbdibntbtdid dlds titi matte aed | 6, 850, 600 5, 432, 200 12, 282, 800 
I, nintictbbdncinritiainacaaiei idk ee 15, 326, 000 





9, 893, 800 5, 432, 200 
} 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request of a direct appropriation of $9,893,800 and the transfer from 
other appropriations of $5,432,200 to prov ide for a total of $15,326,000 
for this appropriation. The funds recommended are for the following 
activities: 

Fire figl ti) q. $8,500,000.—These funds are required to meet the 
cost of fi: ehting forest fires on natronal forest lands throughout the 
country. 

Forest land development, $2,500,000.—These funds are for the 
development of national forests, including the construction of struc- 
tural improvements and recreational areas, in those areas of the 
country that are especially burdened with unemployment, where 
such work will be of benefit to our national forests from the stand- 
point of conservation. 

Increased pay costs, $4,326,000.—The committee action on this 
request is in accord with its general policy on increased pay costs 
explained on page 2 of this report. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


1959 pa, riation (regular ac i waco Seta cad eck ai a iat a i iT $26, 000, 000 
PRODININENUAL TPOURRE. oo... osc awa emanate Rata wo mee None 

ouse allowance las nvtstswtadinn Sau eee soe tadeaued None 
Committee recommendation : iho Sian ee 500, 000 


The committee recommends the allowance of $500,000 for the con- 
struction of forest roads and trails in those areas of the country that 
are especially burdened with unemployment where the construction 
of such roads and trails will result in an improvement to the forest 
concerned from the standpoint of conservation. 








TITLE II 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Pay Acr Cost 
The committee recommends an appropriation of $10,374,425, for 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture under this title, to be 
derived by transfer. This is an increase of $939,810 over the House 
allowance, and is $108,480 under the supplemental estimates of 


$10,482,905. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


DrvELOPMENT LOAN FuNpD 


1959 —— ution PE PeOUIAl AC 660525 seco seca hevewanes $400, 000, 000 
“peta RO GRT OOCIITURE 225 O00, 000 
TU euaIeats SAREE OD UAIAS TAREE cn nk Sg re ea ges ee ges eee 100, 000, 000 
eeneihaa re caghaain SI a ae cs eel eee Ba 200, 000, 000 


For the Development Loan Fund, the committee recommends an 
appropri: ation of $200,000,000 an increase of $100,000,000 over the 
House bill and $25,000,600 less than the supplemental budget e stimate, 

In the regular mutual security appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1959, the committee last summer recommended an appropriation of 
$580,000,000 for the Development Loan Fund for fiscal year 1959, 
The Senate agreed with this recommendation; however, in conference 
between the two Houses, the sum was reduced to $400,000,000. In 
the conference report filed August 23, 1958, when the sum was reduced 
to $400,000,000, the following statement was made by the conferees: 


The amounts contained in the bill agreed to by the con- 
feres S were too small in the view of some of the conferees, 
specially in the Development Loan Fund. It is understood 
that if additional funds are needed next January for the pur- 
er a s contained in this bill, the Appropriations Committees 
» House and Senate will vive earnest consideration to 
he iecotaunesaiaie of the Executive in view of the impor- 
tance of maintaining our friendly relations with countries 
ith whom we have undertakings. 


It was reported to the committee that virtually the entire sum made 
available has been committed or pledged and the agency is without 
additional funds to make commitments. A total of approximately 
$700,000,000 of loans has been approved since the beginning of the 
fund, about $830,000,000 of applications have been discarded and the 
Fund still has on hand about $1.5 billion of requests waiting for con- 
sideration. In view of the fact that 1960 fiscal year funds will not be 
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available for several months, the committee has included $200,000,000 
in the bill. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MariTIME ACTIVITIES 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


le RETO ANON on ae oe eb ee ane eae ue $1 = 475, 000 


Supplemental request (H. I ote ei ete te eee 1 (18, 700, 000) 
Milled SLOWBNOC soo ck ncdacadeueee nee eee eee ee (1! 650, 000) 
Committee TECOMMENCKUON . occ co we eons cced ce eccncnncceawn (18. 700, 000) 


1 Limitation on amount available for construction of nuclear merchant ship. 


The amount recommended by the committee will increase the 
limitation on the amount deemed necessary for successful accomplish- 
ment of the nuclear ship project. The amount of $700,000 (of the 
limitation) is to permit the purchase and installation of stabilizers on 
the NS Savannah which is soon to be launched. All of the costs of 
the nuclear ship are already provided for in appropriations previously 
made. 

OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


1959 appropri: ation brah ata? Sin tie teat Lama hel Sie Ne shat $120, 000, 000 


Sup ple mental request (H.. De: 58)s.. sdacccssenuvnccucuticccuias 10, 000, 000 
oes allows RI a sis’ ache tenis ak eae he cto cai shee ‘ak Maha ea ne a ait aceasta dete toes a 5, 000, OOO 
Committee Tecomimneng@auons « <.— 5. < eo oes oe eee cweuccuxe 10, 000, 000 


Testimony presented in the course of the hearings indicated that 
total expenditures through March of this year left a balance of approxi- 
mately $21 million. Expenditures for the first quarter of the calendar 
year total about $34 million. Unless additional funds are provided 
it is apparent that the Maritime Administration will be unable to pay 
promptly, as billed, amounts that are due and payable as firm obliga- 
tions of the Government. 


STATE MARINE SCHOOLS 


1999 singe ae lation Sa i A a a a a a SN a i ac a ae $660, 000 
Supplemé ar Penuent (is. S06. Bet eos ee ee ee ae ce ee 35, 000 
Hew S allowat Ce a ee a aes at a ia a aa il ae 35, 000 
Committee recommendatior steal gale ch gale eA a old oo a ee 35, 000 


The amount recommended is for the purpose of purchasing and 
installing ballast for the Maine Maritime Academy training ship in 
accordance with Coast Guard safety requirements. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
ROU SRIDTODTIRON oe oe oe eo heals eee ee ee ae Bee $14, 525, 000 
pupplemental request (H.. Dos. 58). 2 wccacasemecucdccocencuawac 805, 500 
House allow ance sek sis uke a Gi dst es de gr en, ts oh ad le ceed toca ee ddl Gt a a da 3, 450 
Committee recommendation 723 
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The allowance of $723,450 includes $693,450 for pay increase cos 
ts 


and $30,000 for hurricane damage repairs at the Wilmington, N ©. 
shipyard. 


The committee was not requested to restore the $5,000 reduction 
for shipyard repair. In view of the general provision contained jn 
title II of the bill authorizing transfer of funds for increased pay costs, 


the Department did not request restoration of pay cost reductions 
for this item. 


PATENT OFFICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1959 appropriation_-__- eee ee _ >19, 000, 000 
Supplemental request Pe G0) co Bae wy is again ee - 1, 835, 000 
House allowance aS as Gaicbs: de eit de std ek tbe es Se es ee = 1, 651, 500 
Committee recommendation______-___-- : 5 1, 683, 000 


The amount of $1,683,000 provides $1,368,000 for increased pay 
costs and $315,000 for addition: ul printing requiren rents. The addi- 
tional printing funds are made necessary by an increase in printing 
rates for pate nt work and an anti ipated issuance Of 52,500 patents 
instead of the 48 000 estimated at the time of the formulation of the 
regular 1959 budget. 

In view of the general provision contained in title II of the bill 
authorizing transfer of funds for increased pay costs, the Department 


did not ré quest restoration ol pay cost reductions for this item. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORIES 


Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58 ikea ... $19,7 


f4Usu (it. 44UU. JO) ------- - o@e-e - « 793 
House Llliowance = ee aie in aed - - te ams Soll + 5 - eee None 
Committee recommendation... get Be eB SS oe ere ; . 19, 793 


The amount recommended is to liquidate a contractor’s claim in 
connection with a radio laboratory at Boulder, Colo. 


IncrEASED Pay Costs, DEPARTMENT oF COMMERCE 


The Department of Commerce submitted supplemental requests 
amounting to $9.863,050 for 17 appropriation accounts. $2,290,500 
was requested in title | and $7,572,550 appeared as estimates in title IT. 
The House bill reduces these items by lO percent, reductions of 
$229,050 in title I and reductions of $757,255 in title IL: in all a redue- 
tion of $986,305. 

uauguace authorizing transfers of $900,000 to these various accounts 
was contained in the House bill. The committee recommends In lieu 


i 
of the House language the following specific language provision: 
Grene ral Provisvons : Lhe oecre fary of Comn erce is authori ed 
to transte7 not to exceed ‘ 13 OF 3 trom the appr ypriat Nn “Shep 
CONS ction liquir lat nm of contract a ith ricatior Marit re 
Activities’’. to ole? appropriations of the Department of Clam- 
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merce for the purpose of providing for increased pay costs in the 
fiscal year 1959. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
DeEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1959 appropriation (regular act $6, 915, 000 


Supplemental request Se: DR GOs 2 ee Sao res teast ceases 535, 000 
House allowance waft oa Mf as El at ent See Do ae See EO 521, 500 
Committee FecOMMe@endgdation | ~ =< s<c ooh SS oS reckbskSSScé eakaceuan 535, 000 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request. The increase of $13,500 over the amount allowed by the 
House is for pay-cost increases and is in accord with the committee’s 
general policy on increased pay costs explained on pages 1 and 2 of 
this report. 

The amount approved by the committee includes $100,000 for the 
procurement of headstones. 


Corps oF ENGINEERS 


RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


ce rRUCTION, GI ERAL 
1Sde GOpropriation (TeswlGr HCl) . occ soe cceck sc eucugsuucuscas $603, 246, 500 
Supplemental request ae Re One i a ee ee eee 5, 000, 000 
House allowance Oe DN Sols Fae BR en Bee a eee eee ed 5, 000, 000 
Committee recommendation. _- tits eee wea See aoe 5, 000, 000 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request, which was the amount approved by the House. ‘The amount 
requested is needed for payments to the Standing Rock, Crow Creek, 
and Lower Brule Sioux Indian Tribes for the taking of lands required 
for the Oahe and Fort Randall Reservoir projects in South Dakota. 


RYUKYU ISLANDS, CONSTRUCTION OF POWER SYSTEMS 


Supplemental budget estimate, RI ce ciinncste creek leer a soak as ea $10, 000, 000 
House allowance ss se sa cy akc cid sat ka Sea Saas Serle ean 0 
Committe SF PRCT OTIC INTE 6 oo ac ce 3 ee oe 0 


A supplemental budget estimate in the amount of $10,000,000 was 
denied by the House and is also denied by the committee. This 
matter was presented at the last session of Congress and was denied 
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at that time. The committee believes the funding of the construction 
of new power generating facilities required in Okinawa should be on 
the basis of a loan and the matter can be considered in connection 
with the regular appropriations for fiscal year 1960. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


RETIRED PAY 


REO EMIT ONT IAMION os e552 tn ais ed SR a we eats wea $640, 000, 000 
supplemental request (H.. Doc. 68)... son coco ccc ccu ccc 5, 000, 000 
BA OU ARES RUNG ec a oo a a a oe 0 
Senate committee recommendation___.__..........-.-.-.--_----- 0 


When the budget estimate of $5,000,000 was prepared, the number 
of annuitants estimated exceeded those now contemplated. For this 
reason the House did not allow the additional amount. No restora- 
tion request was made of the Senate committee and none provided 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Minirary PERSONNEL, 1956 


1956 appropri ition ic ast a de abe cesar ok 195 lh sh bc ES a ws ne Sk cS Se dats ed seek et de cep attia a a oa $3, 679, 095, 000 
Supplemental request: (Hi; Doe. 58) . 2... cenccesneanscnccscce 7, 100, 000 
House allowance_____--_-_- Sli i ik as ss la as gs San a cas sal me aa 0 
Senate committee recommendation. ..._....--..------------ 0 


The Senate committee has not approved the deficiency request of 
$7,100,000 for this item. In taking this action, the committee is in 
accord with the action taken by the House of Representatives as to 
the necessity of a study being made to preclude the possibility of 
similar deficiencies in the future. 


Miuitary PrerRsonne., 1957 


7OnT ROT OREIMNUOR foe doch a ccc ease eee wean elas $3, 566, 704, 000 


Supplemental request.(H. Doc. 58). ..-..5....25..-..05-565 7, 900, 000 
House allowance_____-- SAE ao tae ae ae ak 0) 
Senate committee recommendation. ____--...--.------------ 0 


The committee has denied the supplemental request of the Depart- 
ment for this item, which is similar to the previous appropriation, 
for the same reason. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


oe ee ee ee ee $3, 078, 208, 000 
Supplemental request Ges PR IE aerate ei ee et 42, 400, 000 
House allowanes Se OE aes ey RT ceed ee eee ee aon 160, 000 


Senate committee recommendation. 39, 900, 000 


The Senate committee recommends restoration of $1,740,000 for 8 
total of $39,900,000. Testimony revealed that the Department of 
the Army has faced a number of unprogramed and unbudgeted re- 
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quirements during the current fiscal year. The additional funds 
provided will assist in covering these additional costs. 


Army NaTIonaL Guarp, 1958 


1958 appropriation_______~ ci es a-Si ck eat arn sn ad ica $333, 800, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doe. 58) ..-............-.---.-...-- 3, 065, 000 
MOTES BUON UMUC. cance aneaqaanaacsnesie damned 3, 065, 000 


Senate committee recommendation. --_-.....-......---- -----. 3, 065, 000 


The committee recommends the budget estimate of $3,065,000 be 
provided for the Army National Guard appropriation for 1958. ‘This 
amount was allowed by the House. The additional funds are necessi- 
tated by costs of civilian and military pay raises in fiscal year 1958 
pursuant to Public Laws 85-422 and 85-462. 


Army NationaL Guarp, 1959 


1000 A1DTODTIOOON. nsec dae usb eeecusiadinadoudsnaay $342, 093, 000 
BupclemMmental TOQUCES.. ... weccen ee ccccesnceucscadenccusnaumeus 1Q 
We GEONENOO. co ce cb cccumenc naan qa annen Graal eeoion 10, 300, 000 
Senate committee recommendation... ..............<.--ccaccco 13, 200, 000 


1 Contemplated deficiency of $13,200,000 reported. 


The committee recommends an appropriation of $13,200,000 for this 
account, or an increase of $2,900,000 over the House amount. ‘Testi- 
mony revealed that a contemplated deficiency of $13,200,000 exists 
and that, if the full amount is not provided, the full logistical support 
of the 400,000-troop strength as provided by the Congress will not be 


maintained. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Miuitary PERSONNEL, Navy 
IO0G RitORMNUGR 05.3565 345 nc caemaee anu wenatde anaes $2, 385, 720, 000 
Supplemental request (Hi. Doc. 58). 0 cana cnccwscncscosucan 36, 735, 000 
House allowance____..__--- ip en tl hendbevid aie cab ieee eae ee 33, 061, 500 
Senate committee recommendation_—_._..........-.-.-.----. 36, 735, 000 


The committee recommends a restoration of $3,673,500, or a total 
of $36,735,000. The need for the supplemental request is due pri- 
marily to the added costs generated by the crises in the Middle East 
and Far East, and additional pay costs. Testimony revealed that 
full funding is needed in order to maintain the Navy’s manpower at 
an acceptable level and maintain the effectiveness of the operating 
forces. 

AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


See SDOSUDTAGION: ...4.563 5-3 520 eee eee a acu ae ena $837, 868, 000 
pupplemental request (H.. Dod. G8). . csesccdwicsuecauceneusue 20, 000, 000 
House allowance_____- pte cd eee nan dale 18, 000, 000 
Senate Committee recommendation_..........-.-..-..-----... 18, 624, 900 
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The committee recommends a partial restoration of $624,900 of 
the funds requested. The funds supplied are needed to reimburse 
the account for the civilian pay raise provided during the last 
Congress. 

SHiIps AND FACILITIES 


1959 appropriation ft er ee Pe Se ee ae $780, 408, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58)..--.-.-.---.----.-- - 20, 000, 000 
House allowance Seas ch eoh ales se sso me ec ta teehee hee eee 18, 000, 000 
Senate committee recommendation. .......--...----------- _ 20, 000, 000 

The committee recommends that the budget estimate of $20,000,000 
be provided for this appropriation. This is an increase of $2,000,000 
over the amount provided by the House. The additional funds wil] 
enable the Department to reinstate six overhauls which were deferred 
to meet the costs of the Lebanon and Taiwan crises. 


ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 
1959 appropriation NN Me ES, St SP oe oma Se $149, 850, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58) cemented 1, 246, 000 
House allowance I a Bg te te 2 ge Chak S5 3, 822. 000 
Senate committee recommendation. —_~............--.-_-__--.-- 1, 246, 000 


The committee recommends an increase of $424,000 over the House- 
approved amount, or a total of $4,246,000, the budget estimate. The 
additional funds provided by the Senate committee will enable the 
Department to purchase torpedo equipment which has been delayed 
as a result of the fund requirement incident to the Lebanon-Taiwan 
crises. 

Mepicau Care, 1958 


1958 appropriation 


caaett Bie, Ml 5, re, cg ae nares pias oe c 59, 857, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58)...-......-......- Pe ota. 9 050, 000 
House allowance a ee Sapien oleae one =a ial teh tek Sia wanes U 
Senate committee recommendation____-_-- shi iai cs ah es pals ow Saat a “ 0 


The committee has denied the request of the Navy caused by an 
overobligation of 1958 funds. The purpose of the appropriation 
would have been to reimburse the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force for expenditure s made in excess of the 
appropriations. 

MepicaL Care 


1959 appropriation_-_-_-_ j 6 cer ae =e ee a _.... $89, 598, 000 
Supplemental request (HI. Doe 5S rate teen ‘ S, LOU, QUO 
louse allowance an ; _ 8, 100, 000 


Ho 
Senate committee recommendatior : & 100. 000 


The Senate committee recommends the appropriation of $8,100,000, 
the budget estimate, and the same amount as allowed by the House. 
These funds are required as a result of emergency issues of medical 
supplies and equipment in support of Navy and Marine operations 
connected with the Lebanon-Taiwan crises, pay increases resulting 
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from the passage of Public Law 85-462, and medical care of active 
duty and retired personnel and their dependents. 


Civit ENGINEERING 


1959 appropriation_ ta ta AER chet eead ea ears Ld eae $125, 554, 000 
Supplement: il request (H. Doe. BOs waaceuallad beat dkaeeeae ae 3, 732, 000 
FRNE BUOWRNOGS 6 «<6 occ connate ebeenunenideeun delete 3, 330, 000 
Senate committee recommendation....-.------.-------------- 3, 732, 000 


The committee recommends full restoration of $402,000 requested, 
or a total appropriation of $3,732,000, the budget estimate. The 
restoration will provide for the replaceme nt of Seabee equipment 
expended during the Lebanon crisis, the classified pay increase, and 
an Antarctica hangar facility. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


1057 GOTO DPISUON es x ges hhc wos Oi clk Hewes Sear eeues $309, 637, 000 
Sepplemental request (BH. Doe. 88)... scanccncsecsscatacungiwne 16, 313 3, 000 
MeNse HNOWSNCC... 0. <n oanee hae ena gaemenae oats eee 14, 682, 000 


Senate committee recomme ends ation 


Sia ak ea sa aaa ea ane oeeumee 16, 313, 000 


The committee recommends restoration of $1,631,000 or a total of 
$16,313,000, the budget estimate. The additional amount provides 
for the classified pay increase and for the restoration of funds for 
maintenance and repair activities which were utilized for the Taiwan 
and Lebanon crises. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


Spon SPOTODITAUION: «0 ss oe ee eh Bee ceeeeeeened $118, 985, 000 
Supplen ental ranuest: Ch Dice: Ge se rn a 5, 726, OVO 
Denia CALTON UR RTN COD So sn gl ae 5, 153, 000 


Senate committee recommendation_.~___-_-_-_______-__________- 5, 685, 600 


The Senate committee recommends the restoration of $532,600, 
or a total of $5,685,600 for this appropriation. These funds will 
provide the minimum amount necessary to fund the additional civilian 
pay costs enacted in Public Law 85-462 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Minirary PERSONNEL 


Tene ABDTOPUIAON s< a5 case ocassaddcasasenaaeeene sc sueeeames $3, 923, 073, 000 


Supplemental request (H. Doc. is ae ee ae ne 27, 828, 000 
SEONOIN GRU RIIOG noo =<. 3a ae al ee ee ee 18, 728, 000 


Senate committee recommendation... ._.___________________- 18, 728, 000 


The committee has not approved the request for restoration of funds 
for this appropriation, but instead recommends the amount approved 
by the House of $18,728,000. The committee believes that within 
an appropriation of this magnitude the Department should be able 
to absorb costs of the type testified to. 


59002 59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 38 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


The committee recommends approval of the action of the House in 
increasing the limitation from $49,000,000 to $54,000,000 on the use 
of proceeds from the sale of scrap, salvage, or surplus materials for 
the expense of disposing of military surplus property. The increase 
in this limitation , it is believed, will enable the Department of Defense 
to proceed with the disposition of such excess material at a higher rate 
than is currently possible. 


ALASKA Fuicut Pay 


The committee recommends approval of the action of the House in 
permitting certain military personnel stationed in Alaska to continue 
to receive flight pay. Section 615 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1959, permits personnel stationed ‘‘outside the 
United States,” whose particular assignment makes it impracticable 
to participate in regular and frequent aerial flights, to receive flight 
pay. Since Alaska is now a State, it is recommended that. this see- 
tion be amended to maintain the status of eligibility for flight pay 
that existed prior to the time Alaska was made a State. 


Mitk ror Army Troops In ALASKA 


The committee was urged to add language to the bill to require 
the Army to serve its troops in Alaska the same grade milk as is 
served to troops in the other 48 States. 

Such a requirement goes to the basic procurement policies of the 
Army and more properly should be considered in connection with the 
regular fiscal year 1960 Army budget. 

The committee suggests the Army be prepared at that time to 
discuss all aspects of the issue, including availability, of fresh milk 
versus recombined milk for its Alaskan personnel. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Be TTI OTE IAAON os dice eee ae eens seeded Lamar cemented $20, 000, 000 
use SOOEOOTINGOR 8. <8. ona an pe ewe kam arena acuebenala 20, 000, 000 
Bupmemental estimate (i. Do6:-68)s oc cs cece ccc cccecdeeccuewns 9, 000, 000 
RANE ESNIPS OO 2g 3s kn ee 5, 000, 000 
COnpmniLiee TECONIMONERUON << conse cicdck ckseeseseScarsceccees 8, 100, 000 


The committee recommends that $8,100,000 of the $9,000,000 sup- 
plemental estimate be provided as the Federal Government’s addi- 
tional contribution to the general fund account of the District of 
Columbia government. The House allowed $5,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, and the committee considered it imperative that $3,100,000 
additional be made available to avoid deficit spending in the account 
this fiscal year. Testimony presented to the committee indicated a 
deficit in the general fund by June 30, 1959, of $3,048,306, in con- 
sideration of fund requirements in appropriations previously approved 
for 1959 and the supplementals recommended in the second appro- 
priation bill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 


1959 appropriation os i ts date Se Sa sess an ee eee as el em 
Supplemental estim: ate (H. Doe. BR on ee ee ee 897, 200 
UTEP SARUUO WE NON a oa cw eo sms nd cr dos a ce a aoe 750, 700 
Amendments requested of Senate: 
RPA oo a x hcl oe Beds ee eee $146, 500 
Supplemental estimate (S. ONC TBs cocnacoustinanen 115, 000 
_—_—_—_——— 261, 500 
Goramittee rocommMendsuon.. «.o.< csc cccnacaccncecssanesecckance 1, 012 ” 200 


The committee has approved the additional sum of $1,012,200, 
instead of $750,700, the amount recommended by the House, or an 
increase of $261,500. This sum will provide $13,500 for increased 
ay costs, $225,000 for public assistance grants due to increased case- 
cls and costs per case, and $23,000 to meet increased indigent funeral 
expenses for the balance of the fiscal year. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND Suits 


Sepshemoental entimate (Ei: Dot. 56) . «onc ccscinsadcconnesensndutenann $20, 197 
Belerenty MMVII oo a x inden este we pn edigenles debe aebin ge he a aaa 20, 197 
Supplemental estimate (6. 06. 2G). 20 ccccccnnssnncsncnsensenncuunn 3, 934 
Coiietities TOCODIMOROUGUOE... oc oiccdcconewkiuandiawddvnidbebseudesuaecde 24, 131 


The committee recommends the total sum of $24,131, or an increase 
of $3,934, be appropriated to cover the payment of claims in excess of 
$250, and as approved by the Commissioners in accordance with 
existing law. 

JUDGMENTS 


Sepplemental estimate (i. Doe. 5S)... ocecaccsuuansnccatenssaneens $30, 219 
House allowance = 6s owias ai earch ia eed dae ee 
Supplemental estim: ite (S. Doe. BO icitiacwimaeidennmpadaansemnaad 88, 066 
Cammittes recommendation.j~ « <..<caccacenntnetsudemksdeawaumanias 118, 285 


The allowance of $118,285 is necessary to effectuate the payment of 
final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Orrice oF Civit AND Derense MOBILIZATION 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


1968 appropriation... ..... ...-..-.0-nccneconsasencnanenasess $17, 000, 000 
1950 appropriation (regular: act). << cc sc cccccccccscnasaanasouns 0 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. No. 58)....------------ Transfer ($3, 000, 000) 
SEONG BNOWONOGS ios c ose occa kctcckeanseceunuecucoues 0 
teviopation reacuested ... cicsccewcccunnceeexeaamwens Transfer ($2, 000, 000) 
Cotmnittes recommendation . 2 icc. on ncencscndsuduweeosumaneee 0 


The committee considered the supplemental request for $2,000,000 
to be transferred from the funds available for “Emergency supplies 
and equipment” for the purpose of starting the program authorized 
last August for matching State and local funds for personnel and 
administrative costs, which was denied by the House in the amount of 
$3,000,000. 

In view of the criticism by the House committee, the committee 
recommends that consideration of funds to begin this program of 
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Federal contributions be deferred until consideration of all of the civil 
defense programs in the regular appropriation bill for fiscal year 1960, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Foop anp DruGc ADMINISTRATION 


1969 ap propristion..-.< o<s2sedacasncckencu de sel as Peta aca ae $9, 800, 000 
PRD IMOIIENTAL CSUNDAUE cp eccee ew edd ode wwcde pence sanhoss es 1, 150, 000 
House allowance sof aiaa ant a iad ect So Gh hres Rs eG ae ty ele ee 1, 072, 000 


Committee recommendation. _~_.___.------ ee 1, 150, 000 


The committee recommends the full budget estimate, an increase of 
$78,000 over the House allowance. 

The supplemental estimate consisted of two items, $772,000 to cover 
increased pay costs related to the Federal Employees Salary Increase 
Act of 1958, allowed in its entirety by the House, and $378,000 to 
finance initial implementation of the Food Additives Amendment of 
1958, reduced by $78,000 by the House. 

If the House action were sustained, it would result in the nonfilling 
of 11 positions—3 chemists, 1 biologist, 1 bacteriologist, 1 pharmacolo- 
gist, 2 laboratory aides, and 3 clerical workers—the postponement of 
the purchase of a mass spectrometer costing $22,000, and the post- 
ponement of the renovation of additional space for certain laboratories 
and offices, costing $33,000. 

The responsibilities placed upon the Food and Drug Administration 
by the enactment of the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 require 
the immediate periormance of this work planned for the processing of 
applications and the scientific review of analytical procedures pro- 
posed by petitioners. 

Orrice or Epucation 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Cars Cr TOTNES TIN a ee i $40, 000, 000 
Supplen Sot tg et a ak ee LE ee ee ae 75, 300, 000 
House allowances Bt nl eT iad ls Da ot te oe ak ai ee 75, 300, 000 
Committee ree NACE UN one ce a Be Le ee 75, 300, 000 


The committee recommends the full budget estimate, which to- 
gether with the $40,000,000 heretofore appropriated will provide a 
total of $115,300,000 for the vear compared to an authorization of 
$183,300,000 for fiscal year 1959. 
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Title II. Student loan funds eid teaud eed bccauak $47, 500, 000 $6, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 
Title III. Science, mathematics, and foreign language instruc- | 
tion 7 : 
(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling-..... 70, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
(1) Grants to State pee oe ae a ee) + (61, 600, 000 16, 720, 000 (32, 560, 000) 
(2 fit private schools_.._.......- (8, 400, 000 (2, 280, OOF (4, 440, 000) 
(6) Grants to States for vision and administration. _..| 5, 000, 000 1, 350, 000 |.....- i 
Title [V. National defer NS a a ee ee ee ee | 2 5, 300, 000 | S00, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
Title V. Guid , coun n il ting | | | 
a) Grants to States ee eee ee 15, 000, 000 5, 400, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
b) Institutes for counseling personne! : , 6, 250, 000 2, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
T VI. Advanced tr 1) areas and languages | 
Training centers and ré ur : ba &, 000, 000 400, 000 | 3. 109. 000 
2? R rel Sa SNS SI OF fs 25, OOO (2, 47 0) 
(h) Ir t ee ee aeae ee eee 7, 250, 000 | 41K ) 1, 100, 000 
Title VII. Educat media research “ ee 3, 000, 000 | f 00 1, 000, 000 
Title VUI. G ts to States for area vocational programs. 15, 000, 000 3, 750, 000 |... ts 
Title X. Grants to States for statistical services es 1, 000, OU0 4) vn) 600, 000 
PN a Sa on ee ge Oe ee ee eee ee 18 00), OX 4 7 100 
Includes estimated $500,000 for Federal loans to educational institutions for non-Federal share of loan 
Peay ay 
Es , : rized fellowshi 
3 Estin i requirement ndefinite amount authorized but no State may receive in s of $50,000 for 
any lf r 
PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1959 appropriation 4 in i sass sees ohn eS a _... $130, 000, 000 
Supplemental estimate eee ae Oe ee a ee None 
House allowance lt ee ee doth ix Veer be em anil 20, 000, 000 
Committee recommendation 5s de guteiearete eer ene re 20, 000, 000 


The committee concurs with the House approval of an additional 
$20,000,000 for payments to school districts for maintenance and 
operation for the education of federally connected children as author- 
ized by Publie Law 874, as amended. 

This allowance will permit the payment in full of entitlements 
on the basis of the latest information available as to the number of 
school districts eligible to participate—approxunately 3,800—and the 
number of applications received. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


1959 appropriation 7 wha Since acliadie Ss desig ok ae eee ... $09, 800, 000 
Supplemental estimate Sik ais aM cant Gahan aia ae ‘ wi, cn ek aia ahr aeat None 
House allowance sie heaps eee Dag BM Ot ia Be ie eer _. 24, 600, 000 
Compitttce rocomimencations osscs bce eee nc ected doeneoeecoe 24, 600, 000 


The committee concurs with the House approval of an additional 
$24,600,000 for Federal assistance for school construction in federally 
affected areas as authorized by Public Law 815, as amended. 

This allowance will provide for the approval of all eligible applica- 
cations for assistance for school construction to be received by June 30, 
1959. It is estimated that an additional 283 school-construction 
projects, of which 183 are currently on hand and the remaining 100 
are estimated to be received, will be approved with these supple- 
mental funds. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Pus UD DIONMAMOR. 2 saci dan ae oes senatasecewannassoseestueke $8, 786, 500 
BURN MIME OSUNNRUO . ceca socio oe nneneaennacasadcamenwas 1, 067, 000 
ANTE RET ORNNO 655 bb) oe ae ck tt a ra a AS ne 841, 000 
KJOmmitios TOcOMmMmONOsUON. «oo occ chen cceeuwcnwacsemacwauc $41, 000 


The committee concurs in the action of the House in allowing 
$841,000, a reduction of $226,000 from the supplemental estimate, 
The Department did not appeal for restoration of the House cut. 

Included in the supplemental estimate for $1,067,000 was $517,006 
for increased pay costs, allowed in its entirety by the House, and 
$550,000 for additional positions and necessary expenses to administer 
the National Defense Education Act, of which latter amount the House 
allowed only $324,000, a reduction of $226,000. The committee was 
advised by the Department that “although the reduction is sub- 
stantial, by rescheduling our plans we believe that we can approach our 
original objectives by the end of the fiscal year.” 


Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


ID e SPPODIIONION 6 oso ee ade ees aes Rn neweea Geen $22, 889, 000 
ee  ORtINRO se cade ce doa Seaeks see aerunueaas 800, 000 
MOUSE RUOWENOG . 5 occ cc ann csudadae scence onan caeweseeeeewue 750, 000 
Committee recomme nds WO te ivi sc oad atngideliakawbataw 750, 000 


The committee concurs in the action of the House, allowing 
$750,000, a reduction of $50,000 trom the supplemental estimate. 

The full budget estimate proposed $300,000 for increased pay 
ita ok vibes Vick gerastied. acid in its entirety by the House, 
and $500,000 for grants to increase and strengthen the training of 
professional public-health personnel in accredited schools of public 
health, of which there are 11 in the country. The House lowe’ 
$450,000 for grants to schools of public health, a reduction of $50,000, 
and the Department did not request restoration of the House cut. 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


1959 appropriation eet eas one cusaca< Bas, 404. Gee 
Bbupplemental estimate:(S: Doc. No. 20) oo cco ce ccescwcncec ae 384, 000 
Committee recs mmendation 5 a a I rh i rar ee None 


The committee has omitted this item rm ‘ause it is greatly disturbed 
at the seeming failure of the services to use the Federal hospital facili- 
ties available rather than go to those of their own choosing. Out of 
the sum available for this purpose—$1,866,000—in the regular 1959 
appropriation, 83.9 percent will be spent for contract hospitalization 
and 16.1 percent in Federal hospital facilities. 

The committee will expect a full explanation of this failure at the 
hearing on the regular 1960 appropriation bill at which time further 
consideration will be given to making available additional funds for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1959. 

In the meantime the committee directs that a restudy be made by 
all the services concerned of the rules and reculations recently issued 
in the hope that they can be further tightened. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


ID REI oi a 6 ei oan ert nance Saline ne pinned $4, 124, 000 
Supplemental CSHHINRIG. anode Vaceeec na ecaawange a eewieeee 1, 886, 000 
Misuse GUOWSNCG. ..... «<2 ssn dawadckddducsiéuessuauetanumashanauue 1, 700, 000 


Ooromittlee FOCOMMeONGAWON.. x ccc cuss canccaecaenccaneweeeosen 1, 886, 000 


The committee recommends allowance of the full supplemental 
budget estimate, an increase of $186,000 over the House allowance. 

Funds totaling $1,110,000 have been heretofore appropriated— 
$250,000 in 1956 and $860,000 in 1957—for the construction of the 
Sells Hospital to serve the population of approximately 7,700 Papago 
Indians. Of this amount $865,581 was reprogramed to supplement 
funds available for the construction of the Shiprock, Kotzebue, and 
Gallup Hospitals, leaving a balance of $244,419 for water exploration 
and development costs and for plans and specifications for the 50-bed 
hospital and 34 personnel quarters. 

The planned hospital is of austere design and it will not be pos- 
sible to construct and equip it for less than the amount budgeted for 
the purpose, $1,407,614. If the House action is sustained the absorp- 
tion of the $186,000 reduction could be accomplished only by elim- 
inating two 10-unit garages for apartment personnel, one 5-unit 
eficiency apartment, and all furnishings for houses and apartments. 
Such facilities are absolutely necessary for the accommodation of 
qualified personnel at its isolated location, and eflicient operation of 
the hospital. Accordingly the committee recommends restoration of 
the $186,000 to allow the full supplemental budget estimate. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SURGICAL FACILITIES 


1957 appropriation haat ins $1, 630, 000 
Supplemental Gear aetes. ie ING Se ot ho ee ee 370, 000 
Committee recommendation 7 370, 000 


The committee recommends approval of the full budget estimate, 
$370,000, to provide a total of $2 million for the construction of the 
urgently needed brain and heart surgical facilities at the Clinical 
Center of the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md 

These surgical facilities are required to meet program requirements 
for research in brain surgery and open heart surgery, requirements 
which have developed since the operating room arrangements presently 
located in the center were planned in 1948 for generalized surgery. 
The basic 1957 appropriation must be augmented to permit the 
completion of the new blood bank facility, central hypothermia, 
laboratory areas, communicating facilities and structural features 
essential to full implementation of the research program for which 
these facilities are planned. 


Str. Evizapetus Hospitrau 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1959 appropriation __ ce 3 Ses 5 5. Geld. al ARID IE aloe ITS Se ee es ree $3, 186, 000 
Supplemental estimate, S. Doc. No. 20_..........----- eee cues 43, 000 


Committee recommendation. ._._._.__.________________________. 43, OOO 


The committee recommends the full supplemental estimate, $43,000, 
of which $19,000 is required to meet approved wage board increases, 
effective January 11, 1959, and $24,000 needed to offset a part of the 
loss of reimbursements resulting from a decline in the number of 
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reimbursable patients, from the estimate of 5,555 average daily load 
to 5,497, a reduction of 58. 


SoctaL Security ADMINISTRATION 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
1959 BRTOITIRMON oe oc ab eaeb adie foewannaa cnmekexesete $139, 131, 000 


SAID IE IGN) GOUINAUE. LB ool) dena wncues acl usa aims wale 34, 401, 000 
House allowance 32, 090, 000 


Committee recommendation 32, 090, 000 


The committee concurs in the action of the House, allowing 
$32,090,000, a reduction of $2,311,000 from the estimate. The 
Department did not request restoration of any part of the House cut. 

The estimate included a request for $11,295,000 to pay the increased 
pay costs, allowed in full by the House, and $23,106,000 to pay the 
administrative costs of the 1958 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. The House allowance reduced the latter request by $2,311,000, 
and the committee was advised that “The reduction will necessitate 
some scaling back of plans for the remainder of the year. * * * Most 
recent information available to us indicates that without sienifieantlyv 
impairing operations, we will be able, through a reduction in overtime, 
to live within the House allowance.” 


LIMITATION ON CONSTRUCTION, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Prior appropriations... ~~ ....<.<<... Sey Svadke which ee abe _. $31, O80, 000 
S yleme Bt CGAL = ee eos cued ai eembitant cies Si Soinatiniee i : 1, 210, 000 
House allowance ere mepehe tba oe Se ; 1, 210, 000 
Committee recommendation al pide sega eee ie a 1, 210, 000 


The committee concurs in the action of the House and approves 
the full budget estimate of $1.210.000 to be derived from the OASIT 
trust fund, which together with an unobligated balance of $3,460,000 
from the appropriation for the basic building will provide $4,670,000 
for the construction of an addition to the building now under con- 
struction 

In 1953 when plans for the OAST building were made, it was contem- 
plated that 6,500 employees would be housed therein. It is now esti- 
mated that by January 1, 1960, the approximate date of completion 
of the building, there will be 8,200 emplovees to be housed. This 
additional personnel is required because of the extensive amendments 
to the Social Security Act since 1953. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


1959 appropriation 


$1, 806, 400, 000 


Supplemental estimate......------ ee cee a ak ; aaa LGS, 400, 000 
House allowance______..____----- ai hoes Se Sahat a see a 151, 560, 000 
Committee recommendation. ....-..--------- Sa ae sige ihe 151, 560, 000 


The committee recommends approval of the House allowance, a 
reduction of $16,840,000, or 10 percent, from the estimate. The 
Department did not appeal for restoration of any part of the House 
cut. 

The committee was advised that based on present indications the 
original supplemental estimate was overstated—the estimate was 
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based in large degree upon the dates the States planned to place into 
effect changes in assistance standards and payments as a result of the 
1958 amendments. It now appears that the sum recommended by 
the committee with the base appropriation will be no more than 
$1,200,000 under the total which might be needed, and this small 
amount could be advanced under annual authority in the appropria- 
tion bill from the 1960 appropriation. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


1959 appropriation un al es dw: id di hare Gland todas cet ed bela $43, 500, 000 
Supplemental estimate - - - , 500, 000 


] 
House allowance__-_- - Viv diai Bike ae dik ote a eee 1, 500, 000 
Committee recommendation 1, 500, 000 


The committee recommends approval of the full budget estimate, 
as did the House, for an additional amount of $1.5 million for services 
for crippled children to provide a total of $16.5 million for the fiscal 
year, with this increase earmarked for services for children with 
congenital heart disease. 

It is estimated that about 50,000 infants are born each year with 
some form of congenital heart disease and it is gee to cure 80 
percent of these by surgery. The cost of care is high, averaging 
about $2,500 for children receiving open-heart surgery. This latter 
dramatic procedure has resulted in rapidly increasing applications 
for the care of children with types of congenital heart disease not 
hitherto operable. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


1959 appropriation . Fics rata ae Rina atles Sas teen ee nae ei _... $2, 358, 000 
Transfer from OASI trust fund__....._._-_-_-- one oe 720, 000 
Suppl: mental estimate ETN) Le eee Sie ee Dey 199, 000 
Transler from OAS triist fond 666s oe wn Sauk nee ween been 161, 000 
MOTUS GCN in oS SF 8 e g  e cee oes: 199, 000 
Transfer from OASI trust fund..................-.-....-.<.- 151, 200 
Committee recommendation__________-- ae : a 199, 000 
Transfer from OASI trust fund_ tcaie en Seek = itn att aa 151, 200 


The committee rec . wha? $199,000 in direct appropriation and 
$151,200 to be derived by transfer from the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, as did the House, a reduction of $9,800 from the 
amount sought by transfer. 

The estimate contemplated $262,000—$199,000 from direct appro- 
priation and $63,000 from the transfer—to meet increased pay costs, 
allowed in its entirety by the House, and $98,000 to process increase d 
workloads due to the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

The Department did not seek restoration of this 10-percent reduc- 
tion in the amount sought for management services in support of the 
increased OASI workload resulting from the 1958 amendments. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


PEO SUIT AMON csc chk cb edddencertenwenacddeatUakvacdows $505, 000 
NN a a a i gt Ta at oe nt eal etal oe oc te 475, 000 
RO ErePE a ee ORRIN re ce Ole oe ee iar caaie elie a eno Gee 57, 000 
NON 9 29 oe ee one Heures Je ee cuenck ates ne wee ens 55, 000 
RECS IINIINND oo 48 os th ee he ee ie a nt oad 55, 400 
PRIOR Sc bc ree Bot ne Sreauceee A See or aes en a cee eae re 53, 400 
Sommiittne PecOnuinenOstiOn > seco sc cee cin eee wenencccee sce 55, 400 


NG 3. SiS ct ta inane Samia cdaSe deca wl Ree ecneetaesess 53, 400 


The committee concurs in the House allowance, a reduction of 
$1,600 in the direct appropriation and a like reduction in the transfers, 

The supplemental estimate contemplated $80,000 for increased pay 
costs, allowed in its entirety by the House, $16,000 due to the Food 
Additives Amendment of 1958, for which is allowed $14,400, and 
$16,000 due to the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act, for 
which is allowed $14,400. 

The committee was advised by the Department that the House 
reduction “will have no real impact, however, as recruiting difficulties 
were encountered which delayed the filling of some of the new positions 
requested.” 

WHITE HOUSE COUNCIL ON AGING 
POND AOBTO OPINION: <i2c canemesa case nceete actor senuntehoeeeeesan $100, 000 


DRIDCMICNENL COLNE idewsak ewe we usmceehas ee eaesnw die maapiwan 846, 000 
House allowance z _... 790,000 


<ENmAtL Lee TOCOMMONORUON S « oc ucne cand aoccdcdanceuwexkdunemn un pox 844, 000 


The committee recommends $844,000, an increase of $54,000 over 
the House allowance, and a reduction of $2,000 from the supplemental 
estimate. 

The supplemental estimate contemplated $810,000 for grants to 
States—$15,000 to each State and Territory—and $36,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

The House allowance provided $756,000 for grants to States— 
$14,000 to each State and Territory—and $34,000 for administrative 
expenses. The Department requested restoration of the amount 
disallowed for grants to States but informed the committee that the 
$2,000 cut in administrative expenses could be absorbed. 

The committee recommendation will provide the full amount sought 
for grants to States, to permit a grant of $15,000 to each for use in 
planning and conducting State conferences, for developing facts and 
recommendations and preparing reports for presentation to the White 
House Conference on Aging, and for defraying costs incident to the 
attendance of States’ delegates at the Conference. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RatL AND Highway Commission 


1959 appropriation (supplemental act). --- Sal She sere aaa me sa ace al $40, 000 
Supplemental request (IH. Doc. 58) oi ; scr a 
House allowance ‘ 5 a bab Ss ip a sa cg Sis. Sg, et“ ie a oan None 
(arinitice TODOININENIORIIOD «2s kk cc cas ucccusanwnknnandeoemaxwaee 200, 000 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request of $200,000 for the expenses of the Alaska International Rail 
and Highway Commission. It is the view of the committee that 
these funds are required to allow the Commission to perform its 
statutory responsibilities, 
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Civir Arronavtics Boarp 


PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 


1950 appropriation (regular aot)... nsawosscrenseecnncewennnn $40, 750, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doc, 58). .......-.......-.-..-..-.-- 18, 085, 000 
MEI SHOUWERCS.. |. dacaenaunds vanced elem cenaenenaeuswe 12, 000, 000 
Caramittee PeCOmMMENGALION...g «5 - co svcd ccdndcewcnncdseenumuoace 16, 189, 000 


The committee recommends restoration of $4.189.000 of the House 
reduction of $6,085,000, to provide a total additional amount of 
$16,189,000 for “‘Payments to air carriers.” 

The committee is advised that reductions in the estimate in the 
amount of $1,209,000 are due to rate orders already issued by the 
Board, and a further reduction in the amount of $687,000 is antici- 

ated from rate orders expected to be issued by June 30. 

Added to the funds available of $40,348,751, the 1959 funds would 
total $56,537,751, which amount is required for payments already 
made of $37,751,412, for payments estimated under rate orders in 
effect or anticipated by June 30 of $15,017,774, and for estimated 
payments under new rate orders with an indefinite time of issue of 
$3,768,565. 

The committee believes it is essential to provide the full amount 
of the restoration recommended, since payments that are not made 
in fiscal year 1959 will have to be made in fiscal year 1960, and the 
committee is advised that no provision has been made for these addi- 
tional payments in the 1960 budget estimates. 


Civiz SERVICE COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1959 appropriation (regular act Se et ak ee aa ca eS ae a ae ae $18, 200, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doe. 58) ~ . 2 ncn cnc nce nccncncecns- 1, 800, 000 
House allowance . sn i taal ee peek EPCS eat oe cad 1, 491, 500 
Committee recommendation : ae ae se Sa Serta re 1, 730, 000 


In addition to restoring the 10-percent reduction by the House for 
pay increase costs, in the amount of $162,500, as previously provided 
in this report, the committee recommends as follows: 

Restoration of $15,000, to provide the supplemental estimate of 
$30,000 for processing the increased workloads in the retirement claims 
activity, so as to avoid delaying payments to annuitants; 

Restoration of $14,000, to provide the supple mental estimate of 

$28,000 for increased travel funds essential to investigation and in- 
spec tion activities; and 

Restoration of $47,000 to provide for moving costs and office 
furniture for establishing a Federal recruiting and information center 
in Washington, D.C 

The total amount of the restoration is $238,500, to provide an addi- 
tional amount of $1,730,000 for salaries and expenses of the commis- 
sion. 

As to the amount of $70,000 requested for moving costs and office 
furniture for relocating the second regional office in New York City, 
the committee is advised that the proposed lease is still under negotia- 
tion, and therefore recommends that consideration of this item be 
deferred until consideration of the regular budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1960, 
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The committee also recommends increasing the limitation for duties 
under the Hatch Act to $77,000, and increasing the limitation for 
expenses of travel to $500,000. 


InvestTiGATIONS oF U.S. Citizens ror EMPLOYMENT BY 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1959 appropriation (re ful WOU sce wns cade on wesc seamen $350, 000 


Supplemental request . Doe. No. 58 oS fees ee eae eee 143, 000 
Reapenes ltcwepa ieee ic se) 1k Bt tet at So ed ee 100, 000 
Committee recommendation 


oe arpa Ce tis ae ae sees SA ee ee 100, 000 

Since the committee is advised that the number of cases received 
for investigation has not been as high in recent weeks as previously 
estimated by the State Department, the committee agrees with the 
action of the House in allowing $100,000 of the suppleme ntal request 
for $143,000 as the additional amount provided for investigations of 
U.S. citizens for employment by international organizations. 


ANNUITIES, PANAMA CANAL ConstrRucTION EMPLOYEES AND Liqnr- 
HOUSE SERVICE Wipows 


1959 appropriation (regular act)_.............-.-- ss gill et eg ta se ease sik a, 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58)-.-..-.-..-...__---~ ; Fe 270, 000 
House allowance ee ; 


ss Gh Sas'ed . 270, 000 
Committee r ICI ines +e 2 270, 000 


T he commit tee agrees with the action of the House in prov iding the 
full amount of the supplemental estimate of $270,000 as the additional 
amount for annuities, Panama Canal construction employees and 
Lighthouse Service widows. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Supplemental! ite (i. F900. De) osc awese cece we : . $75, 000 

House al : s ee ee ee ee ede : _ 25, 000 

Com: recommendation ee es Ds a 1 50, 000 
1} Pr r 1 fund 


The committee has approved the cash appropriation of $50,000, 
instead of $25,000, the amount sowed by the House. In addition, 
it is the committee’s judgment that the $25,000 received from the 
President’s emergency fund not be repaid, so as to make a total of 
$75,000 available to meet the necessary expenses of the Commission 
in the 9 months’ period of its operation, to end December 31, 1959, 
under the provisions of Public Law 85-906, approved September 2, 
1958. This allowance is all the funds to be provided to « cmap the 
program. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 


(Liquidation of contract authorization) 


10n6 anpropriation (regular act) «44.235 canccnensmannanaacke $30, 000, 000 
Supplemental request (S. Doc. 20 20, 000, GOO 


MdGh BUOWANCO. on canna sacle ea ancnaastebus daneueue sea (1) 
aemtioe TOsOMIBeNGAWIOR = 6 53. daceccduhsca os webennuwaeaowae 20, 000, 000 


Not considered 


The committee recommends including in the bill an item not con- 
sidered by the House for ‘Liquidation of contract authorization for 
grants-in-aid for airports” in the amount of $20,000,000, as requested 
in the supplemental estimate contained in Senate Document No. 20. 
This will prov ide a total amount of $50,000,000 for fiseal year 1959. 

The committee is advised that the need for acceleration of these 
progress payments is occasioned by a reduction in the timelag between 
dates of grant agreements and actual expenditures, from the former 
estimate of 15 to 17 months to a revised estimate of about 12 months, 
due to stimulation of oe gpieripte tm work to meet current air transpor- 
tation demands as well as advance notice of allocations and expe- 

ditious approval of ine ations which has permitted firm scheduling 
sf construc tion stages and a streamlining of administrative procedures 
to permit prompt progress payments. These improvements have 
resulted from the legislation which established a fixed level of authori- 
zation over a period of years. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


EXPENSES, SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION 


1959 ap ypropriation (re gular I a i i a ae oe eee ae ede ee S18, 925, 000 

Supplemental request PE RGB: IL SOIR ekact ete aes pa ae ke ce 1, 877, 000 
House allowance 3 Gti cha rcs tiered scala ests ta la a eae 1, 582, 000 
Committee recommendation cil a ta a aa na an a en ae 1, 582, OOO 


The committee agrees with the action of the House in providing 
$1,582,000, a reduction of $295,000 from the supplemental estimate 
of $1,877,000, as the additional amount for ‘‘Expenses of supply 
distribution.” 

GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


1959 appropriation (regular act)_..................... eweawawe Oy SO COU 
Supplemental request 12S. a eens Seer 15, 000, 000 
House allowances ott he 5 ae ae 10, 000, 000 


Committee cecsiamnasanibaa oie ae teaare ia i al eee aie 15, OOO, GOO 


The committee recommends the restoration of $5,000,000, to provide 
the full supplemental estimate of $15,000,000 as the additional amount 
of capitalization for the general supply fund. The committee is 
advised the need for the full amount is occasioned by the increase in 
sales during the year from $300,000,000 to $325,000,000 as well as 
the requirement to return advances received from the agencies and 
to retain sufficient capital to operate efficiently. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


LVb9 Appropriation (FeswinY Ob). <. 2250 5 oes Sec eschew ccdeeccncdc $300, 000 
Supplemental request UH) 00. -NOW00) <.2 wcceu~ Scnnoncamnkecnscaws 73, 600 
PUGNUAG- MEOW ANUG Be os cten see hd hn ek ee ee a 72, 240 
Conimittes feeonmenagsion:, - 35640 cewes bee teccccsun ede c ctasece = 72, 240 


The committee agrees with the House in providing $72,240, a 
reduction of $1,360 from the supplemental estimate of $73,600, for 
the additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”’ for the Office of 
the Administrator. 


REFUNDS UNDER RENEGOTIATION ACT 


1956 appropriation (2d supplemental) _....................--. $4, 000, 000 


1959 appropriation (res gular BOs. 2s ave eeween eee canamien 0 
pupplemental request (S. Doe. No. 20)........--.<ccc.s. csc 1, 400, 000 
House allowance ac eel a ie I ee ae ad Not considered 
Committee recommendation__.______-_- Bist Se ER eee Sie 2 1, 400, 000 


The committee recommends including in the bill an item, not con- 
sidered by the House, for Refunds under the Renegotiation Act in 
the amount of $1,400,000 as requested in the supplemental estimate 
contained in Senate Document No. 20. 

wo , , 

The committee is advised that these funds are required to make 
payments mostly on claims recently certified by the U.S. Tax Court 
or still pending in that court, which earn interest at 4 percent. 


HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL COMMISSIONS 


Civin War CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


1059 annroprintion (resaiar act) ~ oo one oo de ccc ence casnemens 1 $76, 508 
Supplemental request til. DOG. "NO! 'S8) qo wct osee Sennen cxncene 23, 492 
House RRO: on a ae eau ee aa we None 
POniiL0se TOCOMMCHOANON — . 55 ck ncn neadeuentevensuucuacs 23, 492 


1 Includes the reappropriation of the unobligated balance of the 1958 appropriation 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request of $23,492 for the expenses of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. It is the view of the committee that the sum requested is 
required in order that the Commission may fulfill its statutory respon- 


sibilities. 
CoRREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


EXPENSES 


Pee TO DTIMUION Cs 6a ent seu n eae cnuawatbusne aaeee $44, 000 
iuae Sopropriation (ERAT AC). oo Soe naa ce eee adden ee aeeens 0 
Bupplemerntal reauedt (i) 1906; 58) ccaccccccnnoswewsnnwonnatscouses 16, 000 
PIOUEG INIWRICES 2. cnc Bibbs MES Ue Rabin a SewRS ke Gaon keweato aa 0 
primi cee Teco mits BNOAMON ... <saccaucawanceckaxauceanasucoweceeen 0 


The committee agrees with the House in denying at this time the 
request of $46,000 for this Commission. Since the work of the Com- 
mission has been suspended since August 28, 1958, the committee 
believes that consideration of funds for the Commission should await 
a more thorough appraisal of their needs in connection with the regular 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1960. 
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NaTIONAL MeEpIATION Boarp 
ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARDS 


NOGG SpPIGDMAUON 5c so oso naa ncaas ease anesk naar aecieeee $250, 000 
Supplemental estimate: (8: Dd: NG. ZO) = og oo oe eb ere Steck cee 100, 000 
Committee recommendation - - - Sater Sees oie MS a 


The committee recommends the full supplemental estimate, 
$100,000, not considered by the House, to provide funds for unantici- 
pated increases in workloads for special boards of adjustment, arbitra- 
tion boards, and emergency boards so that disputes in the railroad and 
airline industries can be resolved without interruption of essential 
transportation. 


Ovutpoor RECREATION Resources REvieEw ComMMISSION 


1959 appropriation (supplemental act)... .. <2 52... . ec cece cnccnnsece $50, 000 
Supplemental request CEES EGOS GON oii miedcdae i eiee eke Reece 350, 000 
House allowance Js is enim oa eee oa ane ee x ae cea ae 100, 000 
Camrorttee TECOMMORURON so ice own ceccabcsadumes odode 100, 000 

The committee recommends concurrence in the House allowance of 
$100,000 for the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
which is a reduction of $250,000 below the supplemental request. 
The committee was advised by the Chairman of the Commission that 
the sum recommended is adequate for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year. 


River Bastin Srupy Commission ror SoutH CaARoLina, GrorGIA, 
ALABAMA, AND FLORIDA 


1050 appropriation (regular S66)... <- occ Sella ceewasuucuaes $50, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. No. 58)... 2... 2.062 c sc ccncsccnns 100, 000 
MN OTOP oe el es, ee eR 80, OOO 
Gommittee reoomMondstion... 2 ssc ond wc ecac dk wewddandeascubeauubes 100, 000 


The committee recommends $100,000, the supplemental request, 
to meet the commission’s needs for the balance of the current fiscal 
year. 

The funds recommended are to carry out the purposes of Public 
Law 85-850 which established a commission to be known as the U.S. 
Study Commission on the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee, and Perdido-Escambia River Basins, 
and Intervening Areas. 


River Bastn Srupy ComMIssion For TEXAS 


Wvou sopropriation (rewular a6¢) ......625< 553 cee catueeds $50, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Dos. No: 68)... 16 cacncccnncnnnenescuas 150, 000 
Pritine Bie WhNGS. <2) eee ooo Boe ee ee ee 120, 000 
Gemniitied recommencations.. . « sa45 acca. cece eaweewamcumeeueeus 120, 000 


The committee recommends $120,000, the amount approved by the 
House. The amount allowed will be adequate to meet the com- 
mission’s needs for the balance of the current fiscal year. 

The funds recommended are to carry out the purposes of section 203 
of Public Law 85-843 which established a commission to be known as 
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the U.S. Study Commission on the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins and 
Intervening Areas. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 
Aen aperopriation (resuilar Heh) oo 2. hei eas 2h ee Se acces $152, 500, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doe. No. 58) », 438, 006 


l: 
Ie ARR TORN 12, 180, 000 
i i 12, 180, 000 


The committee agrees with the action of the House in providing 
$12,180,000 for “General operating expenses,” a reduction of $1,258 - 
000 from the supplemental estimate of $13,438,000. 


INPATIENT CARE 


SUGo Appropriation: (TremiWar Met) |< osc se uewweeecwcda ces seucesc $720, 667, 000 
papplemental request (H. Doc. No, 58).2. sccccccocesncwecn cca $7, 455, 000 
House allowance or < 5 sa a at eee 47, 455, 000 
Additional supplemental request (S. Doc. 20).........------_-- 1, 196, 000 
Committee recommendation ‘ bbe Se Gh oh gtd ar ee 48, 651, 000 


In addition to agreeing with the action of the House in providing 
the full budget estimate of $47,455,000 for “Inpatient care,” the 
committee recommends adding $1,196,000, as requested in the later 
supplemental estimate contained in Senate Document No. 20, to 
cover wage-board increases allowed from November 1, 1958, to 
February 28, 1959. The total additional amount recommended is 
$48 651.000. 


OUTPATIENT CARE 


[vee MPDTONNAWOR {TORMISl- ACt). <tc cc dene cncacnwoncunen $75, 399, 000 
Supplemental re quest | Bee NS EID as a a a et Bee 6, 934, 000 


House allowance 6, 934, 000 


ssa ns ee i ool ab a 6, 934, 000 


The committee agrees with the action of the House in providing 
the full budget estimate of $6,934,000 as the additional amount for 
“Outpatient care,” to cover pay raises, contract burial allowance 
increase, and increased medical workload. 


COMPENSATIONS AND PENSIONS 


1959 appropriation (regular act ele ae ee ee SR $3, 200, 000, 000 
Ss ipplemental request Cp NN 2 hag Bs oS 52, 500, 000 
RTPI RRNA a 52, 500, 000 
Committee reeommendation____.____-_________- a hae 52, 500, 000 


The committee agrees with the action of the House in providing the 
full supplemental estimate of $52,500,000 as the additional amount 
for “Compensation and pensions” of veterans. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BureAv or LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


1959 appropriation (regular act) be ob ake oe a eke oie i o ne 
Supplemental requests: 
H. Doce. No. 58 


ioe ca sa AX Geel lel cal oats Societe 3, 814, 000 

et Sa 88s css occas easels ae i 100, 000 
Math HOW GNOG.. - 55 peas ken cabaawteddansoaaes see suaub season 3, 682, 600 
Comimitteo recommendation. 22 .. 125s ws eee eects che cn coud PS ee 


1To be derived by transfer from the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion.” a 

2 And in addition $100,000 to be derived by transfer from the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of Minerals Mobilization,” 


The committee recommends the allowance of a direct appropria- 
tion of $3,787,600 for the management of lands and resources under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management; and a provision 
authorizing the transfer of an additional $100,000 from the appro- 
priation entitled, “Salaries and expenses, Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion. 

The funds recommended are for the following activities: 

Fire suppression, $2,500,000.—These funds are required to meet the 
cost of fighting forest and range fires on the public domain lands in 
the western States and Alaska. ‘This sum was approved by the 
House. 

Forestry—O. & C. lands, $100,000.—These funds, which were re- 
quested in Senate Document No. 20, are required to finance additional 
sales of timber from the Oregon & California Railroad grant lands. 

Increased pay costs, $1,287 ,600—The committee’s action on this 
item is in accord with the general policy on increased pay costs 
explained on pages 1 and 2 of this report. 

The committee recommends the inclusion of a provision in the bill 
authorizing the Bureau of Land Management to reimburse the 
American Falls Irrigation District No. 2, Shoshone, Idaho, in an 
amount not to exceed $3,500, for the reconstruction of a bridge 
damaged by the Bureau during fire-suppression activities, 


CONSTRUCTION 


1959 appropriation (regular act sti cc iY ali TA i a Sy as Sal eg ore $4, 685, 000 
Supplemental request (S. Doc. 20) 


eee cae ~~-+--------- 1, 000, 000 
House allowance mi 


ean =a aye (1) 
Committee recommendatior 


ti lee aaa a ee ea 1, 000, 000 
Not con 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request submitted in Senate Document No. 20 for $1,000,000 for the 
construction of timber access roads on the Oregon & California Rail- 
road grant lands. ‘These additional funds are required to continue the 
construction of the timber access road system in order to meet the 
increasing demand for timber. 

The funds recommended will be returned to the Treasury during the 
current fiscal year from the receipts from the sale of timber that would 
otherwise, under existing statutes, be paid to the counties where the 
O. and C, lands are located. 


59002 59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 39 
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Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction program approved by the Congress for the current 
fiscal year included $366,000 for the construction of a new school 
facility at the Rosebud Indian Agency, South Dakota. It has been 
brought to the attention of the committee that the funds programed 
for this facility are not adequate for the construction of the facility as 
originally planned. The committee authorizes the use of additional 
available funds, in an amount not to exceed $133,000, for this project 
to assure that an adequate facility can be constructed to avoid the 
necessity of a more expensive addition at a later date. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


(Liquidation of contract authority) 


1959 appropriation (regular and supplemental appropriation acts). $12, 000, 000 


Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58)____------- setvnemes on 1, 000, 000 
House allowance__________--- ddd kuaee eae sol la aie ea ades aceteiae None 
Committee recommendation. __._-_-____-____________- So cre 1, 000, 000 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
request of $1,000,000 for the liquidation of contract authority granted 
in the act of August 23, 1959 (72 Stat. 834), authorizing contract 
authority in the amount of $20,000,000 for the construction of Routes 1 
and 3 on the Navajo-Hopi Reservations. 

It is the view of the committee that these funds are required in 
order that the Bureau of Indian Affairs may award contracts im- 
mediately for the construction of portions of the proposed roads. 


PAYMENT TO STANDING ROCK SIOUX TRIBE 


$6, 960, 000 
6, Y6HO, 000 
6, 690, 000 


Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58) 


House allowance____- 


The committee recommends concurrence in the House allowance of 
the supplemental request of $6,960,000 for payment to the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe of Indians. 

This payment, authorized by the act of September 2, 1958, (72 Stat. 
1762), is to compensate the tribe for tribal lands acquired by the 
Federal Government for the construction of the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir on the Missouri River. 


Bureau OF RECLAMATION 
LOAN PROGRAM 


1959 appropriation (regular and supplemental acts)_.........-.-.- $9, 637, 000 
Supplemental r¢ quests SU RN i ee ey 4. 860, 000 
RRR OAR UNITRIN nem pl ge ee a et 4, 860, 000 
....-- 4, 860, 000 


mr 

[he committee recommends concurrence in the House allowance of 
the supplemental request of $4,860,000 for the Bureau of Reclamation 
loan program. The funds requested are for loans to the Goleta 
County Water District in California and the Roosevelt Water Con- 
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servation District in Arizona. The ene of these agencies 
meet all the requirements of the Small Reclamation Projects Act, 
including the 60-day review by the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


ED AI sein dig inna 5 cin db ch teenen manieneaaiens $14, 727, 000 
Supple mental reque st (H. RS. GOl sc ert cease eee 1, 388, 500 


MAGGS AROWRNOES oobi dic Ga keen wa des Gra nducedesate newt 1, 270, 000 
Committee recommend: PUN, < 0.<:ccc:ikseeasncs scar anidieias canes ee en 1, 388, 500 


The committee recommends the allowance of the supplemental 
estimate of $1,388,500 for the management and protection of areas 
and facilities under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 
The funds recommended are for the following activities: 

Fire suppression, $200,000.—These funds are required to meet the 
cost of the suppression of forest fires in areas under the jurisdiction of 
the Park Service. ‘The sum recommended was allowed by the House. 

Increased pay costs, $1,188,500.—The committee’s action on this 
item is in accord with the general policy on increased pay costs 
explained on pages 1 and 2 of this report. 


CONSTRUCTION 


1959 appropriation (regular act) EE ee a ee $20. 000. 000 
Supplemer tal ronwent (Ss: 208) 2Ohacc ced = cc acewcennsuuneaus 1 537, 768 
House allowance a pais aston ax Gli as Seats ois a see eae Not considered 
Committee recommendation. .~............-....... -_____- a None 

1 The language submitted in S. Doc. 20 includes a recission of $537,768 of the contract authority granted 
in the Federal Aid Highway Acts for the construction of parkways. 


The committee recommends that the supplemental estimate of 
$537,768 requested for the acquisition of additional caves within the 
boundaries of the Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky., be disallowed. 

The question of acquisition of additional lands for the National 
Park Service will be considered by the committee duri ing its considera- 
tion of the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropri- 
ation bill, 1960. It is the view of the committee that the questions 
of acquiring these caves be deferred until action is taken on that bill. 
Therefore, the committee requests the Department to seek an e.ten- 
sion of the option expiring on June 17 on one of the caves involved. 
The committee was advised by the officials of the Department that 
there is a provision in the option for a 4-month extension. 

Funds for the ac quisition of these caves in fiscal year 1960 should 
be resubmitted to the Congress as an amendment to the budget for 
fiscal year 1960. In this connection the committee wishes to make it 
clear to the Department and the Bureau of the Budget that the 
committee has no jurisdiction over legislation involving the Federal- 
aid highway programs and therefore could not consider a proposal to 
rescind a portion of the contract authority granted in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Acts for the construction of parkways. 
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Virain ISLANDS CORPORATION 
REVOLVING FUND 


Supplemental request (H. Doc. 58) 


Cieske cab aria ee em enter a 
House allowance — ; : CCS OOS SSSMSE SOERED REDO eee ee None 
Lommittec recommendation. 2.5.20 55 ob ere ooo eel coc cueceesl ie None 


The committee recommends the disallowance of the supplemental 
request of $650,000 for the Virgin Islands revolving fund. This 
recommendation is in accord with the House action on this request, 

These funds were requested to allow the Corporation to expand 
its power facilities along with the construction of a salt water distillg- 
tion plant. While the committee recommends the disallowance of 
this request it does recommend the allowance of adequate funds for 
the planning of the salt water distillation plant under the heading 
“Loans to operating fund.” " 


LOANS TO OPERATING FUNDS 


Supplen ental request CEE SE. CO: HON sc ee ee tae en ee eee $850, 000 
House allowance (borrowing authority) es —— . ----. 125,000 
Committee recommendation (borrowing authority)____.-- ee ee 125, 000 


The supplemental request for borrowing authority in the amount of 
$850,000 is for the construction of a salt water distillation plant. 
The committee recommends concurrence in the House action of grant. 


ing aul hority to borrow $125,000 for the engineering and design for the 
salt water distillation plant and related facilities. When all of the 
requirements of the authorizing act have been met the committee will 
consider funds for the construction of the facilities. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Frees oF Jurors AND COMMISSIONERS 


1959 appropriation (regular act BA ah aD ai wit a Hoe _. $4, 949, 000 
Supplemental es prnte <24. 100; NG: BS)... occ te oot oo oe 2 LSO. 000 
House a ince I ee Gk 6 Eitntatatsd = aed 180, 000 
Committee recommendatior a a Se ae a 180, 000 


The committee agrees with the House in allowing the $180,000 
additional requested for fees of jurors and commissioners for the 
balance of the fiscal year. The sum will provide $55,000 for fees of 
U.S. commissioners, $124,000 to meet increased costs and expenses of 
jurors, and $1,000 for the Governments share of FICA taxes on fees 
paid to U.S. commissioners. 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


1959 appropriatior a Se okra a ee $2, 975, 000 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. No. 58)_.______-- Se AS 178, 00 
Hous DN hoy i 4 ABO 5 888 8S = NE Ns es Ee aseeas Pees oh a 100, 000 
Committee recommendation__.___- Sn a ate ie, Dns ates 100, 000 


The committee approves the House allowance of $100,000 for addi- 
tional travel and miscellaneous expenses of the courts for the balance 
of the current fiscal vear, and the denial of $78,000 requested for costs 


of additional lawbooks, furniture, and general office equipment. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts 


MO GNNROOT OWN co cincccucasachsoseencuenns sens kasama $950, 000 
Supplement: estimate (i. Boe. No, 58). oc. 2c ft ooh ete ee 1 56, 250 
Si CIIWRNOO. occ cc Hcundceedense ndaseilennaende basemen 18, 900 


mmittee recomme MNCGNi.. «. sadicicnemanaicnacelaemian sas 18, 900 
0 


1 Plus transfer of $82,100. 


The committee agrees to the House recommendation of $8,900 
additional cash appropriation plus the transfer of $82,100 from another 
appropri: ation, to provide a total of $91,000 for the balance of the fiscal 
year. The additional allowance will defray the increased pay costs 

of $82,100, wage board increases of $5,900, cost of actuarial study of 
the judicial survivors annuity system, $1,000, and postage rate 
increases of $2,000. 


EXpEeNSsES OF REFEREES (SpEcIAL FunpD) 


1960 MIDIONTIALION 2) oxo ck ws soo - enor oe anaes .+«($2, 625, 550) 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doe. No. |) | ee Reena nS eee (351, 600) 
House allowance cs eal ats tks tnt eee ce at as (247, 600) 
Gomimsstee recommendation... —. ..- . 2 2.ccn ad atbaaseeeeeaon ( 247, 600) 


The adc litions al sum of $247,600 will provide $212,600 for pay increase 
costs, and $35,000 for costs of postal rate increases. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


SALARIES AND EXpENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


1959 appropriation___ sare ie SI eer oe eee id ccvarain weisaetcae ikea $11, 400, 000 
Supplemental estimate (Hi. Doc. 58) ... . uo cence cednecencenane 988, 000 
PGS DUOWSEOS 5 oc bs Sern ualans Ge ea ate we cone Minne eens SaaS 973, 000 
COOTIELCe FEGOMIMENOUSTION = oso. ok es oe edie eee 973, 000 


The committee has approved the House allowance of $973,000, a 
reduction of $15,000 below the estimate requested. The amount al- 
lowed will provide $928,000 for pay increase costs, and $45,000 of the 
$60,000 request for general expenses related to the increases in tax 
litigation work this year. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, U.S. ArroRNEYsS AND MARSHALS 


WD NON a rinctcsgs 5 rs <tcecia cinta ain cansmmaaameasanat $20, 430, 000 
Suppiementa estimate (H. Dx EE oe — es Darina tein nan Sen oe a 2s 542, 000 
House allowance Se ee eh I Te ae ee 2, 5 000 
Committee FOCOTOIMISTIORWION . sank ee accame canna a dee acim 2 )32, 000 


The committee recommends the House allowance of aman a 
reduction of $510,000 in the estimate. The sum allowed will pro- 
vide $1,642,000 for pay increased costs, and $390,000 for costs of 
extraordinary expenses incurred by U.S. marshal’s offices, and for 
which the estimate was $900,000. 
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Frees AND ExpEeNsEs OF WITNESSES 


pestle oth damier ee 
pupplomental estimate (71. D06..68) oo cc ncndsacccsccancnwacnwten 100, 000 
Tie MO WANOO Loo oso en chenesesa sone akenaceseesncuceeewee 50, 000 
Cominittion FovcMMeCnGBWONs ccd dccenvecdcaccukcccudécecescastes 50, 000 


The committee concurs in the House allowance of $50,000 for fees 
and expenses of witnesses, for the balance of the fiscal year. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, FeprerAt BureAv OF INVESTIGATION 


Boon DhplOnimge Ua ea au sewaaceeaaocesseucuseses $102, 500, 000 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 68)... .<........<...-26--.ccu 9, 611, 000 
MEUNG SATO WIMIOR 5s. So os ee i ee a bewias wile mae eels 9, 611, 000 
Wommmitted PeCOMMenGeuen. «<6 054 665s coli so da decescSeenen 9, 611, 000 


The allowance of $9,611,000 will provide $9,436,000 for pay increase 
costs, and $175,000 for increases in postage rates. 


SALARIES AND EXxpEeNsES, BuREAU OF PRISONS 


Reese COTTON 3 5 SO ee ee te ee a os ee $35, 773, 000 
puppiemental estimate (Hi. 1706. G0) 25 c2655 cscs ccs cccccessecex 2, 999, 000 
POURS MINN EROG.....°. 5o> Code cea aamouade we ae see ce ee arene 2, 671, 000 
Committee revommencaton — cus eso cee cecSade ddecwidwesocccex 2, 671, 000 


The allowance of $2,671,000 will provide $2,447,000 for pay cost 
increases, $30,000 for postage rate increases, and $194,000 for costs 
attributed to the increase in prison population estimated at 700 more 
inmates per day at a cost of 76 cents per man per day. 


Support oF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


1959 appropriation_ a a a a a a ee $2, 600, 000 
Buporemental estimate (i. D60; 68) \<0266 2icccnccecceccnnsccacns 500, 000 
SN OE ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 500, 000 
CRINILLGS POGOTIINGROBION 6 6c cio ccd cedeaseeseecee eu 500, 000 


The allowance of $500,000 is necessary to care for the increase in the 
unit rates and number of Federal prisoners at the various non-F ederal 
institutions for the balance of the fiscal year. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Se BION ION 8 5 Soo nda as anwitan con eesheeabetatada _ $1, 004, 000 
PUES CSECAITININUIRD RR IN S ie arte  a e S  S  ere e 774, 000 
aa I i i Dl a a as 720. 600 


(COM OIILEOR PROC TROOORUIOR 6 gic wi vce eins cGhakibascoeweadcccs 729, 000 


The committee recommends an increase of $8,400 to allow the full 
amount requested for increased pay costs. 

The supplemental estimate contemplated $240,000 to carry out the 
expanded safety activities under the 1958 amendments to the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, allowed in its 
entirety by the House; $450,000 for funds for the welfare and pension 
plan reporting program, for which the House allowed $405,000, 
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reduction of $45,000, restoration of which the Department did not 
request; and $84,000 for increased pay costs, for which the House 
allowed $75,600, a reduction of 10 percent. ‘The committee as pointed 
out above recommends allowance of the full amounts requested for 
increased pay costs in each and every case. 


BurEAv OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1069 Q0PYOPTIGUON. 2. coon cu cccnnaendmaeanennecnenmedmanenes $6, 519, 000 
Supplemental RII sai og ao a ee owe ee 630, 500 
SMe DM NOU TNO a 5 sansa idlsien ns cs i wis ces ges te Seg cok naa ee 572, 800 


Conimittes recommendation . cas a cancun cnwawisvkewewewtiawe= 630, 500 


The committee recommends approval of the full supplemental 
estimate, an increase of $57,700 over the House allowance. 

The budget estimate contemplated $53,500 for the administrative 
expenses due to the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958, allowed in full by the House, and $577,000 for increased 
pay costs, for which the House allowed $519,300, a reduction of 10 
percent. The committee’s recommendation will provide the full 
amount requested to cover the increased pay costs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Tee SN DTORTINRION: 55 oc neo ceceeunecd be weenenG ees $120, 800, 000 
PUIOIRONtAl CntiMAle . qo. ecw cccc dua cwasownnnccdaunneedene 41, 200, 000 
I RT a es ee 40, 000, 000 


Committee recommendation 


5 asco le torch Asami apd ec rss Seehiadee 40, 000, 000 


The committee concurs in the action of the House, a reduction of 
$1,200,000 from the estimate, restoration of which the Department 
of Labor did not request. 

The committee was advised by the Department that ‘more recent 
experience than was available when the estimate was constructed 
indicates that the House allowance will be adequate.” 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The committee recommends approval of the supplemental estimate 
which proposes the extension of the availability of funds appropriated 
by Public Law 85-457, approved June 13, 1958, from April 30, 1959, 
to September 30, 1959, to provide funds for the payment of benefits 
to individuals whose eligibility was established prior to April 1, 1959, 
and the liquidating administrative expenses through September 30, 
1959. 

It is estimated that the expenditures out of the 1958 appropriation 
through April will amount to $475,491,908, leaving a balance of 
$190,208,092, the availability of which would be extended to Septem- 
ber 30 by the committee recommendation. 

It is estimated that the passage of Public Law 86-7, an act to extend 
the time during which certain individuals may continue to receive 
temporary unemployment compensation, will cost $47,853,578, and 
that there will be unobligated on September 30, 1959, a balance of 
$142 354,514. 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 


The committee recommends the following appropriations for the 
two new Senators from the State of Alaska: 
Compensation of Senators, $23,980. 
Miscellaneous items, $48,400. 
Stationery, $1,780. 


OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS GALLERY 


The committee recommends that the following language be added 
to the bill to enable the Periodical Press Gallery to have an Assistant 
Superintendent. The Periodical Press Gallery occupies offices in 
both the Senate wing of the Capitol and the New Senate Office 
Building. However, as the Gallery has only one staff member, the 
Superintendent, it is impossible for him to keep both offices open, 


OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 


For an additional amount for Office of Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, $1,055 for the em ploymen t from May 1.1959. of an 
Assistant Superintendent, Periodical Press Gallery at $3,000 
basic per annum. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
FURNITURE 


An appropriation of $34,385 has been recommended by the com- 
mittee to enable the Sergeant at Arms to refurnish the rooms in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol which have been reassigned and to provide 
basic furniture for other rooms requiring refurnishing. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The committee recommends an appropriation of $81,290, of which 
$48,400 is for the two Sen: tors from Alaska for telephone and tele- 
graph allowances, travel, etc; $32,020 for pay costs, and $870 for the 
adjustment of the salaries of the research assistants to the majority 
and minority leaders. The following proviso was also added to the 
appropriation “Miscellaneous items”’ 


: Provided, That effective May 1, 1959, the basic salaries of the 
research assistants to the majority and minority leaders, as 
authorized by Senate Resolution Numbered 158, agreed to 
December 9, 1941, may be fixed by the respective leaders at not 
to exceed $8,820 basic per annum each 
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POSTAGE STAMPS 


To enable the Sergeant at Arms to maintain a sufficient cash fund 
in the Senate Post Office in both the Old and New Senate Office Build- 
ings and because of the added demand on the fund brought about by 
the installation of a stamp vending machine in the Senate wing of the 
Capitol for the convenience of Senators, employees, and visitors the 
committee recommends an additional appropriation of $2,000. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS, ADDITIONAL SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


The committee considered estimates amounting to $293,200 for 
‘Furniture and furnishings, additional Senate Office Building.” Of 
this amount the committee has approved $283,550. The only items 
disapproved were $7,104 for 120 type C-1 side chairs for 40 unfur- 
nished rooms and $2,546 for 43 type C-1 side chairs for Senators 
private offices. ‘The amount allowed will permit the furnishing of 
40 office rooms and miscellaneous areas, $103,550 and carpeting of 
207 rooms in Senators’ office suites, $150,000. At the present time 
only the Senators’ private offices are carpeted and the Senate Office 
Building Commission feels that by ‘arpeting the remainder of the 
Senators’ suites it will greatly reduce the noises made by office 
appliances in the various offices. It is also thought that the use of 
carpet in all the rooms will make it safer to walk than the present 
waxed tile. An amount of $15,000 is made available for the purchase 
of security file cases for committees and subcommittees and $15,000 
for steel bookshelving for committees. 


ADDITIONAL SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
The following paragraph has been added to the bill: 
ADDITION AL OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Construction and Equipment of Additional Senate Office 
Building 


To enable the Architect of the Capitol, under the direction of 
the Ne nate Office Building Commission, to contin ue to provide 
for the cons truction and equipme nt of a fireproof office building 
for the use of the United States Senate, in accordance with the 
prov isions of the Second Deficiene y Appropriation Act, 194 LS 
(62 Stat. 1029), as amended by the Le gislative Branch tae 
priation Act, 1958, (71 Stat. 252, 253), $750,000: Provided, 
That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be obligated 
or erpe nded for constr uction of the rear center wing of said 
building, from the ground floor up, provided for under the 
building plans heretofore ata by such Commission: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount of $23,446,000 fixed by the 
Second De ficiency Appropriation Act, 1 1948 (62 Stat. 1029), 
as amended by the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1958 
(71 Stat. 252, 253), as the limit of cost for construction and 
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equipment of an additional office building for the United States 
Senate is hereby increased by $750,000. 


The total authorized limit of cost for construction and equipment 
of the additional Senate Office Building, fixed by the Second Defj- 
ciency Appropriation Act, 1948, as amended by the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1958, is $23,446,000. The full amount authorized 
has been appropriated. In order to complete the project the limit of 
cost of the building will have to be increased by $750,000 and an 
appropriation of $750,000 made. In addition to pending claims which 
have been appealed the principal items remaining to be obligated are 
construction of a North pedestrian tunnel connecting the Old and 
New Senate Office Buildings at the C Street end of each building; 
electrical equipment, lighting, and overhead trolley system for the 
new Senate subway; repaving of streets in the subway and pedestrian 
tunnel areas; projectors for the auditorium; traffic control system for 
the garage in the new building. 


EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL 


The committee recommends an appropriation of $4 million to pro- 
vide for the design and construction of a subway terminal for the new 
Senate subway system, to be located under the ste ps of the Senate 
wing of the U.S. Capitol; extension of the new Senate subway into 
the C Yapitol Building and for reconstruction of the ste ps of the Senate 
wing of the Capitol, which are presently in a deteriorated condition, 
the existing granite steps to be replaced with marble steps. 

A breakdown of the $4 million estimate of cost follows: 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE 


Structural work: Sheet piling, excavations, foundations, concrete 
floors, walls and roof, waterproofing, and other miscellaneous 


structural work un eee oaslken Se aa ee _. $2, 492 60 
General finish work: Plaste ring, acoustical materi: ul, doors, railing, 

escalators, painting and other miscellaneous finish work__-.----- 197, 340 
Re location of water, sewer and steam lines, sprinkler and drainage 

I I sis sci Ses on et ia es Sead a des a 34, 534 


Mechanical work: Air conditioning and heating _ S 103, 510 
Electrical work: Lighting, power, trolle ‘y extension, signal system and 


aa Rema ee Nh a a ls ee Ta 132, 459 
Demolition and reconstruc tion of Senate wing east ste ps pre. eae 325, 000 
Underpinning east wall of Senate wing of Capitol__- pts a os 125, 000 
Architectural and engineering fees, administrative, and contingencies_ 589, 552 

WOU = aevaucictondvonk ieee escesedustacoatSee 4, 000, 000 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
PAYMENT FOR PUBLIC SERVICES 


The budget request for this item is $171,259,000. The committee 
concurs in the action of the House in denying this amount. The Post 
Office Department did not appeal the House action. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
(Out of the postal fund) 


The committee concurs in the action of the House in recommending 
$37,500,000 for increased transportation costs for the Post Office 
Department arising from increased rail rates approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The amount recommended is $3.- 
500,000 under the budget estimate of $41,000,000. The Department 
did not appeal the House reduction. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


TESORDTTODNIEUION ooo nes news cn conn eamoanaeeusnndameneeean $102, 300, 000 
Supplement: il estimate (H. Doe. 58) eae eta ai ae Ear ore 6, 875, 000 
OG GINO soon ace cece emaardnauhalneaanidcin nee 6, 664, 900 


Committee recomme SEMI A SE APOE MME LEG DEENA 6, 664, 900 


The committee has approved the House allowance of $6,664,900, a 
reduction of $210,100 in the estimate requested. The allowance will 
provide $6,014,900 for pay cost increases, $25,863 for wage board 
increases, $128,471 for costs of the new post in Guinea, $400,000 for 
increased communication costs, and $54,566 of costs attendant to the 
increased visa workload and $41,100 allowance increases related to pay 
cost changes. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CoNSULAR SERVICE 


1959 appropriation___-_- li Ci a eR a oe $1, 000, 000 
muppremental éstimate (i. 100. 08)... 24 .c<<snuenssdmensauncusswa 995, 000 
House allowance : 495, 000 


i i ch nc ac ce od ko cco aka Sect 495, 000 


The committee concurs in the House allowance of $495,000. a reduc- 
tion of $500,000 below the estimate requested. The allowance will 
permit the payment of costs attributed to the evacuation of dependents 
of the Foreign Service personnel from certain countries in the Middle 
East during the crisis in that area. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1959 appropriation ca aca ne ee Sa erin ea ae ea ea eas $41, 827, 453 
Supplemental estimate (H.. Doc. 58)... 2. 5- nce ccc ccnanedcuces 4, 943, 146 
PR DIWAMOG sc 8 68S) Bn po a 4, 943, 146 
Committee recomme nds ation es ee ae ee 4, 943, 146 


The committee agrees to the House allowance of $4,943,146, the 
budget estimate. The sum will permit the payment of the U.S. 
share (32.51 percent) of the assessed portion of costs of the United 
Nations Emergency Force for the calendar year 1959. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 
1959 appropriation- 53 ks exw Sa, eR $1, 600, 000 
Supplement: il estimate (Hi. Doe. 58) ga oa cee 1, 200, 000 
House allow WG «ke oo ied eee oe 2 eee eee 1, 100, 000 


not i ae a aa sa aaa cc ennai eset eee 1, 100, 000 
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The committee recommends the appropriation of $1,100,000, a re. 
duction of $100,000, to enable the Department to finance the inter. 
national conference program scheduled for the balance of the fiscal] 
year. Funds have become depleted that were made available from 
the $1,600,000 regular appropriation for this fiscal year as well ag 
from advances that have been made from the President’s emergency 
fund in the amount of $300,000. 


INTERNATIONAL BouUNDARY AND WatEeR COMMISSION 
UNITED STaTES AND MEXxIco 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


1959 appropriation_____ --- ' ga $1, 570, 000 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 58) eee ve 991, 500 
RCI ETOP TSO Ed hh 8 a eter is sis anh os ks 931, 500 
CJomtinineee YECOMIMONUSCION: «2-3. cesesess cle oo Scu oeSseeews 931, 500 


The allowance of $931,500 will provide $851,600 for emergency 
repair costs on the Rio Grande River, $41,500 for increased pay costs 
and $38,400 for wage board increases granted employees performing 
work in the El Paso, lower Rio Grande, and the Falcon Dam and 
powerplant projects. 


PAYMENT TO THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 58 Pere cdewus Dad GGartae 
House allowance - - ‘ nue 23, 862, 751 
Committee recommendation - -- ae on ; 0 


The committee has disapproved the budget estimate and House 
approval of the $23,862,751 requested to restore the value of certain 
Philippine Government deposits in the United States to the January 
31, 1934, value as authorized by the act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
115; Public law 73-419). 


Tuirp PAN AMERICAN GAMES 


Supplemental estimate (S. Doc. 24) 
Committee recommendation. 

The committee has approved the estimate of $500,000 to help 
defray the lodging, food, and transportation costs of the participants 
and related personnel beyond the sums which competing countries 
will make in order to participate in the Third Pan American Games to 
be held in Chicago, this summer, pursuant to authorizing legislation 
(H.R. 2575, 86th Cong.) as passed both Houses of Congress. 


S500, 000 
500, 000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU O! AccOUNTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The committee recommends $337,000, the budget estimate, and an 
increase of $33,700 over the House allowance. The amount recom- 
mended includes $192,600 for salary increases; $90,000 for postal rate 
increases and $54,400 to reimburse the Federal Reserve banks for 
handling an increased number of depositary receipts. 
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VALIDATING PAYMENTS OF CERTAIN QUARTERS ALLOWANCES MADE 
IN GOOD FAITH, AND PURSUANT TO AGREEMENTS BY AUTHORIZED 
OFFICIALS, TO EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUT WHICH WERE SUBSEQUENTLY DETERMINED TO BE INCON- 
SISTENT WITH APPLICABLE REGULATIONS 


Apri. 20 (legislative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. East.anp, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 2975] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H.R. 2975) to validate payments of certain quarters allowances made 
in good faith, and pursuant to agreements by authorized officials, to 
employees of the Department of the Navy, but which were subse- 
quently determined to be inconsistent with applicable regulations, hav- 
ing considered the same, reports favorably thereon, without amend- 
ment, and recommends that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to validate all payments 
of quarters allowances made between January 1, 1949, and August 16, 
1953, to civilian employees of the Navy on duty in London, England, 
and to provide that any employee who has repaid any amount so paid 
to him is entitled to have that amount refunded to him. 

STATEMENT 
Offers of employment made by the Department of the Navy to “ag 


pective employees of its branch office in London, and offers made by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to prospective employees of 
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2 VALIDATING PAYMENTS INCONSISTENT WITH REGULATIONS 


the Navy Purchasing Office contained statements that these employees 
would be paid quarters allowances at the applicable maximum rates 
shown in the State Department’s tables. Fifty-three employees of 
the Office of Naval Research (London branch) and a few employees 
of the Navy Purchasing Office and the Office of Naval Intelligence 
were paid maximum quarters allowances while employed in London 
for periods of varying duration, averaging about 2 years per 
ployee, between January 1, 1949, and August 16, 1953. 

The pertinent reguli ations which covered the quarters allowances, 
effective on January 2, 1949, provided that the maximum amount pay- 
able to an individual employee depended upon the area in which 
he is employed, his family status, and the cl: assifieation of his position. 
The regulations further required employees to furnish evidence of 
the rate of their expenditures, or in lieu thereof a certified statement 
of their expenses and an explanation of their inability to present suit- 
able documentary evidence. 

On September 3, 1953, the European Branch of the General Aec- 
counting Office « calle d attention to the fact that the State Department’s 
regulations with respect to proof of expenditures were not being com- 
pled with. The error was corrected. By that time, a majority of the 
persons who had been employed by the Navy in London during parts 
of the per iod in question had already left the Government service, 

The Comptroller General ruled in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy dated July 25, 1954 (B-120396), that, although there was no 
fraud involved and the payments were made and received in good 
faith, as a matter of law there was no basis whereby he could waive 
recovery of any overpayment. 

The report from the Department of the Navy to Congress on H.R. 
10926, 85th Congress, states that the alleged overpayments that would 
be validated by the proposed legislation would not exceed $25,000 at 
most. This report further states: 


em- 


While it is true that some of them may have received quar- 
ters allowances in excess of the amounts to which they were 
entitled under the applicable regulations, they had been 
promised these maximum allowances and they had no rea- 
son for doubting the Navy’s authority to make that commit- 
ment. * * * The Department of the Navy * * * considers 
that it would be inequitable to require refunds of any deter- 
minable amounts of overpayments made to either present or 
past employees during the period in question. We would find 
it especially embarrassing to be required to approach certain 
former employees of the Office of Naval Research who are 
very distinguished scientists and who have long since returned 
to universities or private research organizations. * * * 
Harassment of prominent scientists former ly employed by the 
Navy, by requesting proof of their livi Ing expenses 5 to 9 years 
ago, would result in a major setback in the rel: ationships care- 
fully built up with the scientific community since 1946. 
Whether or not overpayments of quarters allowances could 
be established and the amounts recovered, the money involved 
is insignificant in comparison with the damage to the na- 
tional interest that would result from attempts to ascertain 
and collect any overpayments. 
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The errors of judgment in the interpretation and application of 
regulations governing quarters allowances can in no way be charged 
to the employees of the Nav y who have been, or will be, called upon 
to justify by documentary evidence or make restitution of moneys 
paid by the Navy Department for quarters allowances. Not being 
advised that documentary evidence would be required, it is obviously 
impossible that it could be supplied after the lapse of so many years 
and. from a foreign country. Further, the character and quality of 
the quarters that were,selected at, the outset of their residence in Eng- 
land were, chosen on the assurance that they would receive the maxt- 
mum allowance under the State Department tables in any. event. 

The committee feels that the facts and circumstances delineated 
above justify relief by way of legislation... It_is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the proposed bill, H.R. 2975, be favorably considered. 

The report of the Dep: irtment of the Nav y to the 85th Congress on 
the similar bill is attached hereto and made a part hereof, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Orrice oF LEGIsLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1958. 


Hon. Eaanvet Cettrr, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Reference is made to your request for 
comment on H.R. 10926, a bill to validate payments of certain quarters 
allowances made in good faith, and pursuant to agreements by au- 
thorized officials, to employees of the Department of t'1e Navy, but 
which were subsequently determined to be inconsistent with applicable 
regulations. 

The bill would validate all payments of quarters allowances made 
between January 1, 1949, and August 16, 1953, to civilian employees 
of the Department of the Navy on duty in London, England, and 
would provide that any employee who has repaid to the United States 
any amount so paid to him is entitled to have that amount refunded 
to him. 

Fifty-three employees of the Office of Naval Research (London 
branch) and a few employees of the Navy Purchasing Office and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence were paid maximum quarters allowances 
while employed in London for periods of varying duration, averaging 
about 2 years per employee, between January 1, 1940, and August 
16, 1953. 

The basic statutory authority for the payment of quarters allow- 
ances to U.S. employees in foreign areas is the act of June 26, 1930 
(ch. 622, 46 Stat. 818; 5 U.S.C. 118a) which provides that, under 

regulations prescribed be the head of each department and approved 
by the President, Government employees who are U.S. citizens and 
who are permanently stationed abroad may be furnished free living 
quarters in Government buildings and, if such quarters are not avail- 
able, “may be granted an allowance for living quarters, including 
heat, fuel, and light * * * within the limits of such appropriations 
as may be made therefor * * *.” 
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Section 204 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1949 
(ch. 219, 62 Stat. 194) and subsequent annual appropriation acts 
have provided that appropriations of the executive departments and 
agencies, available for expenses of travel or for the expenses of the 
activity concerned, are available for the payment of the quarters 
allowances. authorized by.the.act of dune 26,1930, swpra, and regula. 
tions prescribed thereunder. 

By Executive Order No. 10011 of October 22, 1948, the President 
directed the Secretary of State to prescribe regulations for the pay- 
ment of quarters allowances to employees of all Government depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The State Department’s “Standardized Regulations (Government 
Civilians, Foreign Areas)” prescribe the conditions under which 
quarters alowances shall be paid and contain tables showing the 
maximum amounts payable. The maximum amount payable to an 
individual employee depends upon the area in which he is employed, 
his family status, and the classification of his position. 

Employees are required by the regulations to furnish evidence of 
the rate of their expenditures. They must present, if possible, their 
leases or rental contracts and receipts or canceled checks covering 
expenditures for heat, fuel, and light. If this is not possible, they 
must furnish a certified statement of their expenses “a an explana- 
tion of their inability to present suitable documentary evidence. 

The regulations became effective on January 2, 1949. 

Through an administrative oversight, offers of employment made 
by the Office of Naval Research to prospective employees of its branch 
office in London, and offers made by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts to prospective employees of the Navy Purchasing Office 
in London, contained statements that these employees would be paid 
quarters allowances at the applicable maximum rates shown in the 
State Department’s tables. Through another error, the Navy disburs- 
ing officer in London proceeded to pay these employees quarters 
allowances in the amounts specified in their employment agreements, 
without requiring them to furnish proof that their actual expenses 
equaled or exceeded those amounts. 

On September 3, 1953, the European Branch of the General Account- 
ing Office called attention to the fact that the State Department 
regulations with respect to proof of expenditures were not being 
complied with. This error was corrected effective with the pay period 
beginning August 15, 1953. By this time, a majority of the persons 
who had been employed by the Navy in London during parts of the 
period in question had already left the Government service. 

The European Branch of the General Accounting Office requested 
a list of the employees and former employees of the Navy who had 
been paid maximum quarters allowances before August 15, 1953, and 
asked what action, if any, was contemplated to effect recovery of 
overpayments. 

The Department of the Navy was most reluctant to require its 
employees and former employees to furnish proof of their past ex- 
penditures with a view to determining whether they had been overpaid 
and, if so, to demand refund of the overpayments. While it is true 
that some of them may have received quarters allowances in excess 
of the amounts to which they were entitled under the applicable 
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regulations, they had been rs these maximum allowances and 
they had no reason for doubting the Navy’s authority to make that 
commitment. The Comptroller General ruled, however, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy dated July 23, 1954 (B-120396), that, 
although there was no fraud involved and the payments were made 
and received in good faith, as a matter of law there was no proper 
basis whereby he could waive recovery of any overpayment. 

The Department of the Navy nevertheless considers that it would be 
inequitable to require refunds of any determinable amounts of over- 

ayments made to either present or past employees during the period 
in question. We would find it especially embarrassing to be required 
to approach certain former employees of the Office of Naval Research 
who are very distinguished scientists and who have long since returned 
to universities or private research organizations. The Office of Naval 
Research pioneered in obtaining the assistance of top-flight scientists 
toserve the Navy and has expended great efforts over a period of years 
to break down the traditional reluctance of such personnel to accept 
Government employment. ‘These efforts have been largely successful, 
as evidenced by the high quality and technical competence of scientists 
accepting employment with the military departments in the past few 
years. Harassment of prominent scientists formerly employed by the 
Navy, by requesting proof of their living expenses 5 to 9 years ago, 
would result in a major setback in the relationships carefully built 
up with the scientific community since 1946. Whether or not over- 
payments of quarters allowances could be established and the amounts 
recovered, the money involved is insignificant in comparison with the 
damage to the national interest that would result from attempts to 
ascertain and collect any overpayments. 

It is believed that the alleged overpayments that would be validated 
by H.R. 10926 would not exceed $25,000 at most. Probably only 
employees in the highest grades received quarters allowances that 
exceeded their actual expenses. 

The Department of the Navy strongly urges enactment of H.R. 
10926. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the submission of this report on 
H.R. 10926 to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. McCar, Jr., 
Captain, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison, 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN NAVAL PERSONNEL 





Aprit 20 (legislative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Eastianp, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 4615] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H.R. 4615) to relieve certain members and former members of the 
naval service of liability to reimburse the United States for the value 
of transportation requests erroneously furnished to them by the United 
States and for other purposes, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon, without amendment, and recommends that the bill 
do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is to validate the issuance of 
transportation requests (including the cost of transporting excess 
baggage) and payments made for mileage or per diem, or both, to 
members of the naval service for travel performed by them by com- 
mercial carriers after June 30, 1955, and before July 1, 1958, under 
orders that transierred them between duty stations (including vessels) 
outside the United States and authorized them leave en route in the 
United States. Any member or former member of the naval service 
who has wholly or partly reimbursed the United States for the value 
of transportation requests so issued to him or for payments so made 


to him is entitled to have refunded the amount he has so reimbursed 
the United States. 
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STATEMENT 


In the 85th Congress bills were introduced for the relief of Charles 
L. Dunham and Edward Minsky to validate transportation requests 
erroneously furnished to the claimants by the Department of the Nay 
The Po eee of the Navy, in its report to Congress on the two bills, 
stated that approximately 78 other cases had been discovered which are 
similar in circumstances to the Dunham and Minsky cases. It sug. 
gested to Congress a proposed bill, now H.R. 4615, to cover rall of these 
cases. 

Transportation requests (including the cost of transporting excess 
baggage) and payments were made for mileage or per diem, or both, to 
members of the naval service for travel performed by them by com- 
mercial carriers after June 30, 1955, and before July 1, 1958, under 
orders that transferred them between duty stations (including vessels) 
outside the United States and authorized them leave en route in the 
United States. 

Dunham, while stationed on Guam, Marianas, was given travel 
orders authorizing leave to be taken in the United States a to 
his reporting to his new duty station at Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, 
Upon completion of his leave he reported to the naval receiving sta- 
tion at San Francisco, Calif., and instead of the Government pro- 
viding him transportation to Subic Bay, he was erroneously furnished 
commercial transportation, including excess baggage charges, to Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands. 

The details of the Minsky case and the 78 others, with some cases 
including erroneous payments of per diem and mileage, are all of 
similar circumstances to the Dunham case. 

The Comptroller General held that appropriated funds for travel 
are expendable by the Government only for travel in connection with 
official business and that there is no authority to provide transpor- 
tation at Government expense for travel per formed incident to leave. 
He also held that when a person has been furnished unauthorized 
transportation, it is the responsibility of that person to reimburse 
the Government therefor. 

The Department of the Navy report to Congress states that the indi- 
viduals who received travel requests and mileage or per diem requests, 
are without fault and entitled to the relief sought in the proposed 
legislation. The Department estimates that the total costs under FLR. 
4615 will not exceed the amount of $60,000, and that appropriations 
available to the Department of the Navy for pay and allowances of 
personnel would be available for the payment of these costs. 

The committee agrees that the individuals charged with the pert 
sibility to reimburse the Government for these expenditures are wholly 
without fault and that they are entitled to legislative relief. It i 1s, 
therefore, recommended that H.R. 4615 be favorably considered. 

The report of the Department of the Navy to Congress, with the 
attached bill draft, follows and is incorporated herein. 
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DeraRTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Orrice or LeGIsLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1958. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuairman: Reference is made to your letter of 
April 2, 1958, to the Secretary of the Navy requesting a report on 
LR. 11154, a bill for the relief of Charles L. Dunham. Reference is 
made also to your letter of April 17, 1958, to the Secretary of the 
Navy requesting a report on H.R. 11569, a bill for the relief of 
Edward Minsky. 

H.R. 11154 is a private relief bill which would relieve Charles L. 
Dunham of liability to repay the sum of $661.45 to the United States, 
such sum representing the value of Government transportation re- 
quests erroneous sly furnished to Dunham by s gf resco of the 
Navy for leave tr: avel by commercial carrier January of 1956. 
HLR. 11569 is a private re lief bill which would vdhews Edward Minsky 
of liability to pay the sum of $726 to the United States, such sum 
representing the value of transportation (erroneously) furnished to 
Minsky by the Department of the Navy (for leave travel by com- 
mercial carrier) in October 1955. 

Due to the similarity in background circumstances of both bills, 
only one report is submitted thereon. 

In the case of Dunham, travel orders were given to him authorizing 
Jeave to be taken in the United States prior to his reporting to his new 
duty station at Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, from his old duty station 
at Guam, Marianas Islands. Upon the completion of his leave, Dun- 
ham was to report to the U.S. Naval Receiving Station, San Francisco, 
Calif., for transportation to Subic B: ay. Although this transportation 
normally should have been peorides by Government transportation, 
Dunham was erroneously furnished commercial air transportation to 
Manila, the commercial air terminal nearest to Subic Bay. Excess 
baggage charges were included in the transportation furnished. 

The details in the case of Minsky are similar to those in the case 
of Dunham. The nature of the transactions in the two cases is identi- 
cal so that a recital of the facts in Minsky’s case would be of no benefit 
in this report. 

The Comptroller General of the United States consistently has held 
that appropriated funds for travel are expendable by the Government 
only for travel in connection with official business and that there is no 
authority to provide transportation at Government expense for travel 
performed incident to leave. He also has held that when a person has 
been furnished unauthorized - ansportation, it is the responsibility 
of that person to reimburse the Government therefor. 

Neither Dunham nor Minsky was at fault in his respective case. 
Each one mere iy carried out his official orders. The fault lies in the 
preparation of the orders and the erroneous interpretation of the 
transportation entitlement provisions of the orders. 


59002°--59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2—— 48 
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Approximately 78 other cases have been discovered which are similar 
in circumstances to the Dunham and Minsky cases. Some of thegg 
cases include erroneous payments of per diem and mileage. Whether 
or not there are other cases is not known at this time. Measures to 
prevent a recurrence of this type of case either have been taken or 
are now in the process of being taken. 


} 


The Department of the Navy considers that not only are Dunham | 


and Minsky entitled to relief but also that all other similarly situated 
personnel should be entitled to relief. Toward achieving that end, 
a substitute draft bill is enclosed with this report for consider ration 
by the committee. 

Total costs under the substitute draft are estimated to be in ap 
amount not to exceed $60,000. Appropriations available to the 
Department of the Navy for pay and allowances of personnel would 
be available for payment of these costs. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the submission of this report to 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. McCarn, Jr., 
Captain, USN, 
Chief of Legislative L iaison 
(For the Secretary of the Navy.) 


A BILL To relieve certain members and former members of the naval service of 
liability to reimburse the United States for the value of transportation requests 
erroneously furnished to them by the United States and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That the issuance 

of transportation requests (including the cost of transporting excess 

baggage) and payments made for mileage or per diem, or both, to 
members of the naval service for travel performed by them by com- 
mercial carriers after June 30, 1955, and before July 1, 1958, under 
orders that transferred them between duty stations (including vessels) 
outside the United States and authorized them leave en route in the 

United States are validated. Any member or former member of the 

naval service who has wholly or partly reimbursed the United States 

for the value of transportation requests so issued to him or for pay- 
ments so made to him is entitled to have refunded the amount he has 
so reimbursed the United States. 

Sec. 2. Current appropriations available to the Department of the 

Navy for the pay and allowances of members of the naval service are 

available for refunds under this Act. 
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AMENDMENT TO THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ACT OF 1958 





Aprit 20 (legislative day, Aprit 15), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 4913) 


The Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, to whom was 
referred the bill (H.R. 4913) amending section 203(b)(3) of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, through the Administrator of General Services, 
to lease buildings or parts of buildings for use of the Administration 
in the District of Columbia. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Section 203(b) (3) of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
provides the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
authority 


to acquire (by purchase, lease, condemnation, or otherwise), 
construct, improve, repair, operate, and maintain labora- 
tories, research and testing sites and facilities, aeronautical 
and space vehicles, quarters and related accommodations for 
employees and dependents of employees of the Administra- 
tion, and such other real and personal property (including 
patents), or any interest therein, as the Administration 
deems necessary within and outside the continental United 
States; to lease to others such real and personal property; to 
sell and otherwise dispose of real and personal property 
(including patents and rights thereunder) in accordance with 
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the provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.); 
and to provide by contract or otherwise for cafeterias and 
other necessary facilities for the welfare of employees of the 
Administration at its installations and purchase and maintain 
equipment therefor; 


It will be noted that the Administration has the authority to 
acquire property within and outside the continental United States, 
However, the act of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C. 34), provides: 


No contract shall be made for the rent of any building, or 
part of any building, to be used for the purposes of the 
Government in the District of Columbia, until an appro- 
priation therefor shall have been made in terms by Congress, 
and this clause shall be regarded as notice to all contractors 
or lessors of any such building or any part of building. 


In commenting on the effect of this clause, House Report 189 
states: 


The foregoing clause indicates a limit on the authority of 
Government agencies to lease space in the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill as amended is designed to clarify the authority of 
the Administrator of General Services to lease space within 
the District of Columbia for the use of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 


This statement in the House report may give the impression that 
the amendment to the Space Act is required to give the Administrator 
of General Services some authority which he does not now have, 
That is not the case. Section 210 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, gives the Admin- 
istrator general authority to enter into leases anywhere in the world 
for periods of up to 10 years. Sections 210(e) and 210(h)(1) of this 
act read as follows: 


(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized, in accordance with policies and 
directives prescribed by the President under section 205(a) 
and after consultation with the heads of the executive 
agencies affected, to assign and reassign space of all executive 
agencies in Government-owned and leased buildings in and 
outside the District of Columbia upon a determination by the 
Administrator that such assignment or reassignment is ad- 
vantageous to the Government in terms of economy, effi- 
ciency, or national security. 

* « * ra * 


(h)(1) The Administrator is authorized to enter into lease 
agreements with any person, copartnership, corporation, or 
other public or private entity, which do not bind the Gov- 
ernment for periods in excess of ten years for each such lease 
agreement, on such terms as he deems to be in the interest 
of the United States and necessary for the accommodation of 
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Federal agencies in buildings and improvements which are in 
existence or to be erected by the lessor for such purposes and 
to assign and reassign space therein to Federal agencies. 


Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, succinetly covered both the legal 
and administrative necessity for this bill in the following statement 
to this committee: 


The NASA, since it began operations last October 1, has 
had to make plans for the national space program and get 
them underway at the same time it has been organizing and 
recruiting additional staff for the work ahead. To the great 
difficulties of this task is added the fact that, today, the 
Administration is housed in a complex of very old buildings, 
already so overcrowded that efficient and economical oper- 
ations are impossible. 

9 The NASA urgently needs legislation that will permit the 
agency to obtain. centrally loc ated, reasonably modern office 
space in the District of Columbia. The General Services 
Administration is the agent for renting office space in the 
District. However, at the present time, GSA is unable to 
make leasing arrangements for NASA because of the act 
of March 3, 1877. That act requires that an “appropri- 
ation * * * in terms” be made by Congress before a contract 
for the rent of any building in the District of Columbia can 
be entered into. 


at One solution to the problem would be to hold off until the 
or fiscal year 1960 appropriations act is passed. However, a 
é. more effective means of solving NASA’s distressing need for 
id office space is to amend the National Aeronautics and Space 
n- 


Act of 1958 by enacting the proposed bill H.R. 4913. 
Id I may interject that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act provides for the leasing of space to carry out the work of 
the Administration anywhere throughout the world, but 
because of this law of 1877, that does not include the District 
of Columbia. 

If H.R. 4913 is enacted, section 203(b) of the act will read, 
in part, as follows: 

“In performance of its (the NASA’s) functions the 
Administration is authorized * * * to acquire by lease or 
otherwise, through the Administrator of General Services, 
buildings or parts of buildings in the District of Columbia 
for the use of the Administration for a period not to exceed 
ten years without regard to the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 
UoL,.oe)..° = = 

The legal effect of the proposed bill is to authorize the 
NASA to reimburse GSA out of its general expenses appro- 
priations, the funds captioned ‘Salaries and expenses,” for 
whatever immediate arrangements can be made. 

NASA needs office space which will meet the following 
requirements: 

Provide about 120,000 to 130,000 square feet of usable 
floor space under one roof to house the current NASA head- 
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quarters staff and accommodate the limited staff expansion 
necessary in the near future. 

Be located centrally in the Washington downtown area 
to facilitate conduct of nec essary business with the many 
other Federal agencies with which the NASA cooperates, and 
with the great number of out-of-town scientists, industrial 
representatives, et cetera, who have need for frequent face- 
to-face contact with NASA headquarters staff. 

The office space currently occupied by the NASA is criti- 
cally inadequate to our needs. The only additional housing 
which the General Services Administration has been able to 
provide necessitates carrying on our headquarters operations 
from four different locations. 

This method of decentralizing office space results in a less 
efficient, ill-coordinated operation. Organizational units 
which should work closely together are being scattered to 
widely separated locations in the city, and valuable working 
time is lost traveling back and forth between offices. 

Our situation today is such that the many desks crowded 
into the available office space have pushed working files into 
the hallways. With so many employees, telephones, and 
typewriters in our relatively small working space, it is indeed 
sometimes literally impossible to think and to plan—both 
vitally necessary ingredients in our work of assuring U.S. 
leadership in space. 

If H.R. 4913 is enacted, the General Services Administra- 
tion will immediately be able to undertake the steps neces- 
sary to solve NASA’s problem. If we have to wait until the 
fiscal year 1960 Appropriation Act is considered by Congress, 
valuable time will be lost. Unless NASA can assure GSA 
of its legal ability to reimburse GSA for rentals, NASA can- 
not expect GSA to press forward to a definitive solution which 
involves obligating GSA funds. H.R. 4913 will enable 
NASA to assure GSA of this reimbursement. 

The NASA is in urgent need of this legislation, and we 
are hopeful the committee will sponsor its speedy passage by 
the Senate. 

[ may sav we have found GSA very sympathetic with our 
problem. They point out this is a new agency which has 
not been considered in any of their early long-range planning. 
They are very anxious to help us, but they cannot proceed 
until there is some indication that Congress is favorable. 


BUDGETARY ASPECTS 


Because NASA was not in existence either at the time appropria- 
tions were made for the fiscal year 1959 or when the fiscal year i 
budget for the General Services Administration was formulated, 
specific provision was made in the GSA budgets for renting a ingle 


headquarters location in the District of Columbia for NASA. 


cause of the act of March 3, 1877, GSA is unable to make leasing 
arrangements with assurance of reimbursements from NASA until an 


“appropriation in terms” or other enactment having the same effect 


) 


is made by the Congress. 
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The committee recognizes GSA could be put in a position to proceed 
with arrangements to lease space for NASA in either of two ways: 

(1) ‘By an appropriation to either NASA or GSA specifically 
authorizing the use of the funds to lease space for NASA in the 
District of Columbia; or 

(2) By legislation which, in effect, waives the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1877. 

H.R. 4913 represents recourse to the second course of action out- 
lined above. ‘This was recommended by NASA on the premise that 
the necessary relief for its currently intolerable working conditions 
could be secured more quickly in this fashion. 

If H.R. 4913 is enacted, it is expected that GSA will undertake to 
lease consolidated space for NASA as quickly as possible. From a 
practical point of view, NASA does not expect any such space to be 
made available for occupancy during the remainder of fiscal year 
1959. Consequently, NASA would expect to reimburse GSA for the 
costs of renting such space during fiscal year 1960. Starting with 
fiscal year 1961, GSA would be expected to make necessary budgetary 
provision for administrative space for NASA. 

On the basis of an estimated average cost of $6 per square foot per 
year, the cost of renting up to 130,000 square feet of space for NASA 
during fiscal year 1960 could involve a maximum of $780,000. NASA 
has not included this item in its budget estimates for fiscal year 1960. 
NASA has testified, however, that it would be able to absorb any 
such cost within its total budget request of $485,300,000, particularly 
since a single headquarters location would generate savings in various 
administrative costs that would otherwise be involved in operating 
from .our separate locations. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The committee believes that prompt action should be taken to 
relieve the unsatisfactory working conditions under which NASA is 
currently operating. Accordingly, it recommends approval of H.R. 
4913, so that GSA will get on with the job of providing adequate 
space to NASA. 

The fact that no specific provision was made in the fiscal year 1960 
budget of the General Services Administration for funds to lease space 
in the District of Columbia for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration does not preclude such action from being taken by 
the Congress in acting upon the budget request for GSA. Conse- 
quently, the committee expects that the authority provided in H.R. 
4913 will, at most, be utilized only for fiscal year 1960. In the event 
that the necessary “appropriation in terms” is incorporated in the 
appropriation to GSA for fiscal year 1960, the authorization to reim- 
burse provided by this bill may not have to be utilized at all. 

This bill provides authority for GSA to rent space for the use of 
NASA “‘for a period not to exceed 10 years.” This 10-year period is 
specified since that is the same period of time provided for in the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
which provides GSA with its general leasing authority. This is not 
to be interpreted as indicating the expectation that NASA will be 
housed in leased space for the next 10 years. In view of the impor- 
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tance of the work being done by NASA, it is the sense of this com. 
mittee that prompt and necessary provision should be made in the 
long-range plans of the General Services Administration to provide 
suitable space for NASA in Government buildings to be constructed 


in the future. 
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EXTENDING THE LIFE OF THE ALASKA INTERNATIONAL 
RAIL AND HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Aprit 21, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Macnuson, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. 498] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 498) to extend the life of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this bill is to amend sections 1 and 7 of the act 
entitled, ‘An act to establish an Alaska International Rail and High- 
way Commission,” approved August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 888; 48 U.S.C. 
338), as amended. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The future growth of Alaska depends on the successful development 
of her resources. These natural resources of Alaska, and of much of 
the remainder of northwest North America, are the basic industrial 
raw materials which are valued in terms of cents per ton, rather than 
in dollars per ounce. If that part of the North American Continent 
is to have a healthy economy, it must have the transportation facili- 
ties to connect her resources to their markets, facilities comparable in 
capacity to those serving industrial communities which will be com- 
peting for these world markets. 

Because Alaska is noncontiguous to the other States and is sep- 
arated by a sizable area of rugged terrain, the transportation network 
in British Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon Territory is an important 
factor in the economy of the region. Only one link, the 1,300-mile- 
long portion of the Alaska Highway, from Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, to Tok Junction, Alaska, connects the road networks of 
Alaska to that of Canada and the 48 continental States. With the 
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exception of Haines, none of the Southeast Alaska Panhandle com- 
munities is connected to the continental highway systems, and must 
rely on ships and planes for contact with the ‘ ‘outside.” Lack of a 
highway adjacent to the coastline adds several hundred miles to the 
overland distance between the Pacifie Coast States or Vancouver and 
northern British Columbia, the Yukon Territory, or Alaska, via the 
circuitous route of the Hart and Alaska Highways. The same 
penalty is involved in combined rail and highway tr: avel. 

The Congress has recognized the need for additional transportation 
facilities in northwest North America for many years. Several 
commissions were established during the last 25 vears to study suit- 


able routes for surface facilities connecting the 48 States with the 
former Territory of Alaska. 


The 1938 act provided for a joint U.S.-Canadian Commission to 
consider, among others, the milits ary transport ne ‘eds of both countries, 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers surve ‘ved a route for a military 
railroad in 1940-41. But in 1942, t Alaska Highwav was built. 
following a route farther east, ennui a series of airfields located 
on the World War II aircraft ferry route across Canada and Alaska 
to Russia. 

In oe to study further the transport needs of northwest North 
Amc as related to the economic benefits to the United States and 
Canada, the Alaska [International Rail and Highway Commission was 
created in 1956. The Commission, established by Publie Law 884, 
84th Congress, has the task of making a thorough and complete study 
of the need os additional highway and rail transportation facilities 
connecting continental United States with central Alaska, to deter- 
mine: first, economic and military advantages; second, the most 
. asible and direct routes in relation to the economic bgp ee to the 

‘ontintel United i ites, Canada, and our new State of Alaska; and 
third, the most feasible feeder routes connecting coastal ports and 
cities with eh facilities. The Commission is further directed to 
give particular attention to the feasibility of rail and highway facilities 
between the northwest rezion and Alaska, to report to the Congress 
the results of its studies and recommend routes and facilities deter- 
mined most feasible and beneficial to all concerned. Originally the 
Commission was directed to submit a final report within 2 vears from 
August 1, 1956, and to include therein estimates of the cost of construe- 
tion of rail and highway facilities together with estimates of the 
economic benefits to the United States, Canada, and Alaska. Sub- 
sequently, the time for filing the final report was extended to 
February 1, 1960. 

The Commission originally consisted of five congressional members, 
four from the executive departments, and three from the public, 
at least one of which shall be a resident of Alaska, and one a resident 
of the Pacific Northwest region. The total number of members was 
increased to 13 and the Delegate from Alaska was designated a number 
by Public Law 16, 85th Congress, approved April 20, 1957. All 
members serve without compensation, but may be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary official expenses. 

While Public Law 884, 84th Congress, was approved August 1, 
1956, appointment of its members was delaved until middle 1957, 
resulting in an organizational meeting in July. A small administra- 


tive staff of four people began operations in ‘October at 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 
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The Commission met in official sessions on November 4, 1957, in 
Seattle and on February 4 and July 30, 1958, in Washington. Officers 
visited Dominion officials in Ottawa on three occasions. <A staff 
meeting in August 1957 with officials of the Department of Northern 

Affairs and Natural Resources resulted in an offer of basic data, maps, 
te and aerial photographs. In January 1958, a meeting of the 
ee in, Vice Chairman, and the State Department member with 
the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, the late Hon. 
Sidney Smith, and his ministers, resulted in an expression of official 
interest, good will, and a genuine desire to cooperate. The Chairman 
returned for a third meeting with the same officials on July 31, 1958. 

In answer to the U.S. request that Canada establish a body com- 
par able to the Commission, the Secre tary explained that due to the 
political situation such action would not be timely. Instead the 
interdepartment: al Committee on Pacific Coast Transportation, 
consisting of deputies from each interested department, was appointed 
and is now cooperating with the Commission. 

The Commission has met with two groups of Province officials. 
On November 5, 1957, Hon. William Bennett, Premier of British 
Columbia, and his ministers met with the Commission in Victoria. 
The Premier was frank in his discussion of plans for industrial and 
transport development in the Province. He extended an offer of 
cooperation and hoped they might cooperate with and assist the Com- 
mission in its work. On February 4, 1958, Hon. Gordon Taylor, 
minister of highways, Albe ‘rta, presented to the Commission in W ash- 
ington a brief on Alberta’s transport capabilities. 

Since October 1957, the staff has assembled from U.S. and Canadian 
civilian and governmental sources, numerous documents, reports, 
articles, and maps relating to resources and transportation in the 
North Country. These data have been published in a bibliography 
listing title, scope, and author. 

There is one major difference between the assigned duties of the 
present Commission and those which have preceded it. Former 
bodies have been concerned primarily with the engineering feasibility, 
rather than the economic aspects, of additional transport facilities 
between the United States and Alaska. 

The Commission should determine, among other matters, what 
undeveloped resources, for which there is a demand now or in the next 
20 vears, exist in northwest North America, to what extent, and what 
transport facilities would be required, if any, for their exploitation. 
With these economic necds must be correlated the military transport 
requirements, if any, in addition to existing facilities. If the need 
exists for additional transport facilities, then the Commission must 
determine which routes and types of facilities are suitable, will they 
be self-supporting, and, if not, the nature and amount of subsidy 
required. 

This economic and engineering study is a major research task. It 
goes far beyond any study of these topics ever before undertaken by 
either a U.S. or Canadian Commission or similar body. The study 
will determine the location, extent, and availability of undeveloped 
resources dependent upon transportation for their exploitation. The 
market demand and competitive position of each resource will be 
forecast as modified by technological advances in product substitution. 
Not until these data are tabulated, studied, and analyzed will trans- 
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port needs be assessed in relation to the economic benefits to the conti. 
nental United States, Alaska, and Canada. 

As a result of the complexity of these economic factors, the Com. 
mission in November 1957 decided to employ a nationally recognized 
research organization to conduct an economic and engineering study 
of northwest North America, in lieu of performing this function with 
a professional staff. As a result, the Commission extended an invita- 
tion to a number of nationally known research organizations, and in 
response thereto received 18 proposals to conduct such a study, 

The staff provided an outline of requirements, provided guidance to 
these research firms, made a thorough and impartial analysis of their 
proposals and recommended to the Chairman the organization which 
appeared to be the most capable to conduct such a study. The 
Commission met on July 29, 1958, and approved the selection recom- 
mended by the Chairman. This action was made known to a group 
of Canadian ministers in Ottawa during the visit by the Chairman 
on July 31, 1958. 

Public Law 85-601, approved August 8, 1958, extended the life of 
the Commission 18 months to March 1, 1960, and increased funds 
authorized to be appropriated from $75,000 to $300,000 to enable the 
Commission to e mploy a research organization to conduct an economic 
study and complete its task. Of this amount, $60,000 was appro- 
priated in 1957, the unobligated portion of which expired on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. Of the remainder, $40,000 was appropriated for 
fiscal year 1959, which precluded execution of the study contract and 
resulted in deactivation of the staff and closing of the office on Sep- 
tember 1, a . Astaff of two people was reactiv: — late in 1958, in 
prep: ration for the resumption of ope rations in 195! 

The lack of funds to execute the study contri ct in August 1958 
resulted in a delay of at least 8 months (September to May) in the 
work program. Under existing legislation, only 9 months would 
remain to conduct the economic study, determine what transport 
facilities should be recommended, and make the final report to the 
Congress. The designated research organization has indicated that 
17 months is required to conduct the study, do the field work during 
favorable weather, and prepare the report, within the cost estimate 
submitted with the proposal. 

Because of this delay, Senators Magnuson and Bartlett introduced 
S. 498, and Representatives Sisk, Mack, O’Brien, and Rivers intro- 
duced H.R. 2937, H.R. 3036, H.R. 3874, and H.R. 3062, respectively, 
similar bills to extend the life of the Commission through June 1961. 

[t is estimated that funds presently authorized, when appropriated, 
will be sufficient to support the economic study and all other activities 
of the Commission during the extended period. This is possible 
because the research completed in 1958 has allowed a reduction in staff 
services for the extended life of the Commission. The President’s 
first 1959 supplemental appropriation request includes the remaining 

$200,000 of funds authorized in 1958. 

Contingent upon congressional action, the Commission proposes to 
meet in 1959 to confirm the program of work, select a research organi- 
zation, execute the contract for an economic study, and reschedule the 
inspection trip through western Canada and public hearings im 
Alaska, canceled twice in 1958. 
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AGENCY COMMENTS 


In response to requests for comments on S. 498, the following agen- 
cies expressed approval of enactment of the bill: the Department of 
State, the Department of the Army speaking for the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Interior, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, while commenting favorably 
on the bill, stated that it involves a matter of congressional policy on 
which the Commission takes no position. The General Accounting 
Office stated that it had no comment on the bill. 

The Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission, in sub- 
mitting its report, noted that enactment of the Alaska statehood bill 
abolished the position of Delegate from Alaska in the House of 
Representatives, thereby precluding his membership on the Commis- 
sion. ‘To continue congressional representation from the new State, 
it was stated that an amendment is desirable in order further to modify 
the act to provide for a sixth member of the Commission from the 
Congress, to be appointed from Alaska, and an increase of one in the 
limit of congressional Members of the same political party. The 
Commission further pointed out that since section 7 of the act, as 
amended, includes two dates, the first of which is the due date of the 
final report to the Congress, and the second of which is the termination 
date of authority conferred by the act, suitable language be sub- 
stituted for that of S. 498 in order to extend both of these dates. 
The language suggested by the Commission to replace S. 498 is as 


follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Tlouse of Re) presentatives of 
the United States of hia, ain Congress « Lsse mbled. That (a) 
the first section of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to establish an 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission’’, ap- 
proved August 1, 1956 (Public Law 884, 84th Congress; 70 
Stat. SSS), as amended, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (1) thereof, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘(1) six of the 
members of the Commission shall be Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, at least one of whom shall be a 
member from the State of Alaska, and not more than four 
of whom shall be members of the same political party’; and 

(b) Section 7 of the Act is amended by striking out “Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960” and substituting therefor “June 1, 1961” and 
by striking out “March 1, 1960" and substituting therefor 
“June 30, 1961” 


RECOMMENDED AMENDMENTS 


The language suggested above by the Alaska International Rail 
and Highway Commission would accomplish two things: First, it 
would assure congressional representation from the new State of 
Alaska, desirable since the position of the Delegate from Alaska was 
abolished by the Alaska Statehood Act; second, it would extend date 
for the submission of the final report to the Congress to not later than 
June 1, 1961, and would provide that the Commission cease to exist 
and all authority conferred by this act terminate 30 days after the 


date of the submission of the final report, or on June 30, 1961, which- 
ever occurs first. 
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Your committee is of the opinion that these changes are sound and 
recommends the adoption of these amendments in lieu of the original 
language of S. 498. 

In addition to the Commission’s recommended amendments, your 
committee recommends inclusion of language in the bill to strike 
from the law the requirement that the Delegate from Alaska in the 
House of Representatives be a member of the Commission. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule X XIX of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown as 
follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets; new matter is printed in italics; existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


An Act To EstaB.isu AN ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL AND Hicuway 
(COMMISSION 


That (a) there is hereby established an Alaska International Rail 
and Highway Commission (hereinafter referred to as the ‘“Commis- 
sion’’) which shall be composed of thirteen members, to be appointed 
by the President, as follows: 

[(1) five of the members of the Commission shall be Members of 
the Congress of the United States, not more than three of whom shall 
be members of the same political party ;] 

(1) six of the members of the Commission shall be Members of the 
Congre ss of the United States, at least one of whom shall be a member from 
the State of Alaska, and not more than four of whom shall be members of 
the sam poli tical party; 

(2) four of the me riage ‘rs shall be selected from the exec nie branch 
of the ¢ jovernmen , of whom, if practicable, one shall be from the 
Department of Army to be designated by the Secretary of the 
a one from the ‘De ‘_partment of the Interior, one from the Depart- 
ment of State, and one from the Department of Commerce; and 

(3 three of the members shall be selected from the general publie, 
one of whom shall be a resident of Alaska and one of whom shall be a 
resident of the Pacific Northwest region of the United States [; and] 

[(4) The Delegate from Alaska in the House of Representatives 
of the United States.J 


+ o * * * * « 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall report the results of its studies and 
submit its recommendations to the Congress from time to time, and 
shall make a final re ‘port and submit its final recommendations to the 
Congress at the « varliest pri acticable time, but in no event later than 
[February ee Rs 1960] June 1, 1961. The final report shall include 
estimates of the cost of construction of rail and highway facilities 
along the routes determined most feasible and beneficial by the 
ComamieaOn, ene with estimates of the economic benefits to the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska. ‘The Commission shall cease to 
exist for all intents and purposes, and all authority conferred by this 
Act shall ae does terminate thirty days after the date of the sub- 
mission of the final report or on [March 1, 1960] June 30, 1961, 
whichever date occurs first. O 
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AMENDMENT TO MERCHANT MARINE ACT WITH RE- 
SPECT TO INSURANCE OF SHIP MORTGAGES 


Aprit 22, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Enauie, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


To accompany 8S. 1434 
| 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1434) to amend title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, with respect to insurance of ship mortgages 
and for other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, author- 
izes the Secretary of Commerce to insure ship mortgages which in 
principal amount do not exceed 75 percent, or in some eases 87% per- 
eent, of the actual cost of construction, reconstruction, or recondi- 
tioning of the vessel mortgaged. Under existing law, a vessel mort- 
gage is not insurable unless it is placed on the vessel before it is de- 
livered by the shipbuilder 

This bill would amend existing law so as to allow the steamship 
operators to defer placing the mortgage on the ship until such time 
as they could get the best possible interest rate, vet still retain the 
right to be eligible for mortgage insurance. At the same time there 
would be no increase of Government risk or need for additional Fed- 
eral expenditure under the legislation. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The administration, the industry, and the Congress have recog~ 
nized the need for greater flexibility on the part of the shipping in- 
dustry in the financing of vessel construction, reconstruction, or 
reconditioning. Both the administration and the industry have rec- 
ommended bills S. 1434 and S. 1457, respectively, in the 86th Con- 
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gress, similar in principle, that would implement the benefits now 
available under title X1, Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

To overcome the problem of block obsolescence in the American 
merchant marine, the shipping industry and the Federal Maritime 
Board have cooperated in a long-range effort to update the fleet. In 
a hearing before your committee witnesses from the Government, the 
shipping industry, and the institutional lenders testified that the 
efficient and economic replacement of vessels under such a program 
would be aided by giving the steamship lines the same financing 
flexibility as is now available to other businesses. 

Shipowners, under present law, are frequently forced to take mort- 
gages when interest rates are high because that is the only time title 
XI insurance is available. 

The owner may, however, be able to pay up to 100 percent of the 
cost of construction of a given vessel in order to avoid prevailing high 
interest rates, if that vessel can later be mortgaged under a title XI 
insured mortgage to finance subsequent vessel replacements or im- 
provements. This bill would simply provide the flexibility necessary 
to enable the owner to make the most economical use of his own funds 
and to select, within the limits of his own resources, the most favorable 
time to resort to private borrowing. 


EFFEC1 OF THE BILL 


Existing law, as indicated above, limits the placing of an insured 
mortgage on a vessel to a time prior to the delivery of the vessel. 
As an example of the flexibility this proposed amendment to title XI 
would allow, suppose a shipowner constructing vessel A decided to 
use his own resources for the immediate financing of the new ship in 
order to avoid high interest rates in effect at the time. Ata later date, 
when interest rates were lower, the shipowner could place a mortgage 
on vessel A and apply the resulting funds to the construction, recon- 
struction, or reconditioning of another vessel. 


BILLS COMPARED 


Both S. 1457 and the bill herein reported recognize the need for 
amendment to implement title XI, which was designed to aid borrow- 
ing from private resources. Each bill seeks the same objectives with- 
out increasing the Government’s risk. The essential differences be- 
tween the two bills is in form and procedure. The administration bill 
accomplishes its purpose by adding a new section to title XI. S. 1457 
would make detailed amendments throughout title XI. 

It is the belief of your committee that the better course is to deal 
with the matter in a separate section. In addition, the administration 
recommended version requires that the owner obtain a commitment 
to insure a mortgage from the Secretary of Commerce prior to the 
laying of the keel on the vessel to be mortgaged, except in the case of 
an owner who has obtained such a commitment in the construction 
differential subsidy contract applicable to such vessel. 


SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


There is an immediate need by the shipping industry for this legis- 
lation. On a similar bill, H.R. 8129, considered by the House Mer- 
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chant Marine and Fisheries Committee in the 85th Congress, 2d 
session, the departmental comments were all favorable, except that 
of the Commerce Department which recommended two modifications 
not adopted by the House. It is to be noted, however, that the 
administration bill re ported with amendments by your committee was 
repared under the guidance of the De ‘partment of Commerce. The 
Departme nt of Commerce has concurred in the amendments. 
Following are reports of the Government departments on S. 1434: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1959 
Hon. WARREN G. Maanuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Intersiate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1434) to amend 
title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, with respect 
to insurance of ship mortgages, and for other purposes. 

The bill has been examined, but since the subject matter thereof 
does not directly affect the activities of the Department of Justice, 
we would prefer not to offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. Watsn, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


Comprro.tueR GENERAL OF THE UNITED St ATES, 
Washington, March 24, 1959. 
B-115403 
Hon. Warren G. MaAGNnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: Further reference is made to your letter of 
March 17, 1959, acknowledged on March 18, requesting the comments 
of the General Accounting Office concerning S. 1434, 86th Congress, 
ist session, entitled “A bill to amend title X1 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, with respect to insurance of ship mortgages, 
and for other purposes.” 

The bill would enable a prospective owner to use his own resources 
for financing a new vessel without losing the benefit of mortgage 
insurance later during the 20-vear life of the vessel, if the mortgage 
proceeds are to be used to finance the construction of other new 
vessels. This arrangement would delay borrowings until needed, 
and could result in a saving in interest and mortgage insurance costs, 
a reduction in the life of the insured mortgage, a better utilization of 
reserve funds by subsidized operators, and greater flexibility in the 
financing of new ship construction. Furthermore, the conditions 
under which the insurance commitment must be exercised appear 
adequate to safeguard the interests of the Government. 

In view of the foregoing, and while we recognize the amendment 
to be a matter of policy for determination by the Congress, we believe 
it is worthy of consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


59002°—59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2——44 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Wash ington, March it. 1959, 
Hon. Ricwarp M. Nixon, 
The President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Wash ington, pt. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: There are submitted herewith four copies 
of a draft bill, together sith a statement of purpose and provisions, 
to amend title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
with respect to insurance of ship mortgages. 

The draft bill would authorize a delay in placing a mortgage on 
newly constructed vessel, if the loan secured by the mortgage is to 
be used to make the downpayment on other vessels to be constructed, 
without depriving the owner of the privilege of obtaining Government 
insurance of the mortgage. Under existing law a vessel mortgage is 
not insurable unless it is placed on the vessel before the vessel 
delivered by the shipbuilder. Under the draft bill, if the loan is to 
be used for the foregoing purpose and the mortgagor obtains a com- 
mitment before the keel of the vessel to be mortgaged is laid, the mort- 
gage would be insurable if placed on the vessel at any time during the 
vesse l’s economic life. All restrictions unde i existins o law would be 
applicable in addition to new restrictions which would keep the reek 
stance of the insurance transaction the same as it is under existin 
law, except that the Government would not be under risk for so lone 
a time. 

The draft bill would make it possible for an operator who plans to 
replace a fleet of vessels to pay in full for the first vessel and to mort- 
vace the very gr equently (and obtain Government insurance of 
the mortgage ) » obtain the downpayment on other vessels, rather 
than iocueaiae eauah new vessel as it is delivered by the shipbuilder 
as he must under existing law if his mortgages are to be insurable. 

The draft bill would thus enable the operator to arrange his finane- 
ing in a more flexible wav, would save him interest, and would reduce 
the period of time during which the Government would be under 
risk with respect to the vessel mortgage 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
would be no objection to the submission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, 
secretary of Commerce. 

Enclosures. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF DRAFT BILL TO 
AMEND TITLE XI OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, AS 
AMENDED, WITH RESPECT TO INSURANCE OF SHIP MORT- 
GAGES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The purpose of the draft bill is to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by inserting in title XI 
(Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance) of that act a new section 
1107, which would permit the prospective owner of a vessel 
that is to be constructed to delay placing a mortgage on the 
vessel, until some time after the vessel has been delivered 
by the shipbuilder, without losing his privilege of having the 
mortgage insured by the Secretary of Commerce. 
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The purpose of the new section is to permit the prospec- 
tive owner to save interest, and to reduce the period of time 
during which the Secretary of Commerce is under risk with 
respect to the mortgage. 

The new section would be available both to subsidized and 
to unsubsidized operators. 

An operator who plans to replace his existing fleet by new 
construction that will be built at staggered intervals over a 
period of years may have sufficient money on hand to pay 
in full for the first ship. Under existing law, however, if 
he does this, he will not later be able to mortgage the vessel 
and obtain Government insurance of the mortgage in order 
to obtain the downpayment on future vessels. 

If, for example, an operator who has (1) a fleet of four 
ships, (2) plans to replace one each at 3-year intervals at a 
cost of $10 million each, and (3) a fund of $10 million to 
finance such re placement, spends the entire fund to pay for 
the first ship, he cannot under existing law, later obtain an 
insurable mortgage on the vessel to finance the downpayment 
on the other three vessels, because under existing law a 
vessel mortgage is not insurable unless it is placed on the 
vessel before the vessel is delivered by the shipbuilder. 
Under eXISUng law, therefore, to finance his replacement 
program, the operator cannot use his fund to pay in full 
for the first ship, but must use his fund to make the minimum 
downpayme nt on each S| ip ($2% million if he receives con- 
struction-differential subsidy) and must mortgage each ship 
as it is delivered so that the mortgage will ta eligible for 
Government insurance. 

The existing law thus unduly restricts the operator in 
erranging his financing, makes the financing more expensive 
to the operator than is hecessary, and keeps the United 
States under risk on the mortgages for a longer period than 


IS necessary, 

The draft bill would remedy this situation by authorizing 
the Secretary of Comm« rece to make a commitment to the 
vessel operator before the keel on the first vessel is laid, 
msure any eligible mortgages such operator, as mortgagor, 
may place on the vessel at any time to obtain the down- 
pavinent on other vessels. The foregoing authorization is 
subject to conditions which will keep the substance of the 
mortgage insurance transaction the same as it is under exist- 
ing law, except that the placing on the vessel of the mortgage 
that is to be insured would be delayed until such time as the 
operator needs the money to make the downpayment on other 
vessels, 

Under provisions of the existing law, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to insure a mortgage on a vessel if he 
finds that the vessel or the project with respect to which the 
vessel is to be operated is in his opinion economically sound 
and if the mortgage (1) secures a loan made to finance con- 
struction of the vessel; (2) involves a principal obligation 
not exceeding 874 percent of the actual cost of the vessel, 
if the vessel complies with the requirements of section 509 


or 
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of the act, or 75 percent of the actual cost of the vessel if 
the vessel does not comply with those requirements; (3) has 
a mortgagee who is responsible and able to service the mort- 
gage, and a mortgagor who possesses the ability, experie nce, 
financial resources, and other qualifications necessary to the 
adequate operation and maintenance of the mortgaged prop- 
erty; (4) secures bonds, notes or other obligations having 
maturity dates satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce 
but not exceeding 20 years; (5) contains amortization pro- 
visions satisfactory to ‘the Secretar vy of Commerce requiring 
periodic payments by the mortgagor; (6) secures bonds, 
notes, or other obligations bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding 5 percent per annum, or, if the Secretary of Com- 
merce finds the lending market demands it, not exceeding 6 
percent per annum; (7) provides in a manner satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Commerce for the application of the mort- 
gagor’s periodic payments (except interest payments) to 
amortization of the principal of the mortgage; (8) contains 
such terms and provisions with respect to construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the vessel and with respect 
to repairs, alterations, payment of taxes, insurance, delin- 
quency charges, revisions, foreclosure proceedings, anticipa- 
tion of maturity, additional and secondary liens, and other 
matters pertinent to the security as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may prescribe; and (9) provides that the mortgagor 
shall pay the mortgagee the amount of each mortgage insur- 
ance premium at least 60 days before payment of such charge 
to the Secretary of Commerce is due. 

Under the draft bill, all of the foregoing requirements would 
have to be met at the time the mortgage is to be insured ex- 
cept (1), (2), and (4), and in addition the following require- 
ments would have to be met: (1) the vessel is not subject to a 
mortgage that has not been insured by the Secretary of Com- 
merce; (2) the principal obligation of the mortgage to be in- 
sured shall not exceed an amount which when added to the 
unpaid balance of the principal obligations of prior mortgages 
will exceed 87% percent or 75 percent, as the case may be, of 
the actual cost of the vessel depreciated at the rate of 5 per- 
cent per annum from the date the vessel was delivered by the 
shipbuilder to the date the mortgage is executed; (3) the mort- 
gage has maturity dates which do not exceed a period of 20 
years from the date the vessel was delivered by the ship- 
builder; (4) the purpose of the loan secured by the mortgage 
is to finance the construction of other vessels or both to re- 
finance a mortgage on the vessel which is insured by the 
Secretary of Commerce and to finance the construction of 
other vessels; (5) the loan agreement for the making of the 
loan secured by the mortgage, or the mortgage, provides that 
the loan, except such portion as it has been agreed will be 
used to refinance a mortgage on the vessel which has been in- 
sured by the Secretary of Commerce, will be disbursed by the 
mortgagee to a shipbuilder in payment, on behalf of the 
mortgagor, of part of the contract price for the construction 
of a vessel contracted for by the mortgagor which has not yet 
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been delivered; and (6) the vessel is in as good condition as it 


would have been in if it had been mortgaged immediately 
upon delivery of the vessel by the shipbuil ler and such mort- 
gage had been insured by the Secre tary of Commerce, and 


the mortgagor had complied with all of the requirements of 
the Secretary of Commerce with respect to a vessel on which 
he has insured the mortgage. 

Under the draft bill, therefore, the risk to the United States 
under the insured mortgage is the same as it is under existing 
law, except th: it under the draft bill the United States would 
not be under risk for as long as it is under existing law. 

Under e shite law if an operator has (1) a fleet of four 
vessels, (2) plans to replace one e ac h at 3-year intervals at a 
cost of $10 million each, and (3) a fund of $10 million to 
finance such replacement, he mine mortgage each vessel as it 
is delivered by the shipbuilder if he wishes to obtain Govern- 
ment mortgage insurance. Each vessel, therefore, would be 
subject to an insured mortgage for a period of 20 years. 

Under the draft bill, the operator could pay for the first 
vessel in full, obtain a mortgage commitment from the 
Secretary . Commerce, and mortgage the vessel later on to 
obtain all or part of the downpayment on the other three 
vessels. If si mortgages the vessel in the amount of $2% 
million at the end of 3 years to obtain the downpayment on 
the second vessel, and again at the end of 6 years in the 
amount of $24 million to obtain the downpayment on the 
third vessel, then at the end of 9 vears he will be able to 
mortgage the vessel only in the amount of $250,000, because 
15 percent of the de ‘pree ater d ac tual cost of the vessel at the 
end of 9 years would be $4,125,000, and the unp aid prince ipal 
balance of prior mortgages aaah | be $3,875,000. 

The foregoing example is not the only way in which the 
draft bill could be used. Under the draft bill, an operator 
who pays for his first vessel in full and, before the keel is 
laid, obtains a commitment from the Secretary of Commerce 
to insure mortgages on the vessel, could, at any time during 
the 20-year life of the vessel, obtain Government mortgage 
insurance on eligible mortgages on the vessel in the aggregate 
amount of 75 percent or 87% percent, as the case may be, of 
the depreciated actual cost of the vessel for the purpose of 
financing the construction of other vessels. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the foregoing, your committee urges the prompt enact- 
ment of this legislation. 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the St anding 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill ag 
reported are shown as follows (existing low proposed to be omit ted is 
enclosed in black brackets; new matter is printed in italic; existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 





TITLE Sure MortGcace INSURANCE 


(52 Stat. 969-973; 46 U.S.C. 1271-1279) 


Sec. 1102. There is hereby created a Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund (hereinafter referred to as the “fund’’) which Avr gh used 
by the Secretary of Commerce as a revolving ee 
carrying out the provision of this title, and there shall be allocated 
to such fund the sum of $1,000,000 out of funds made available to the 
Secretary of Commerce under the appropriation authorized by 
[section 1109] section 1110 (46 U.S.C. 1279). Moneys in the fund 
shall be deposited in the adie of the United States to the credit 
of the fund or invested in bonds or other obligations of, or guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, the United States. 

* * * * * » * 


pee. 1104, (4) °°" * 


* * * * * * * 
2) shall involve an obligation in a principal AIM t which 
does not exceed 75 per centum of the actual cost of the Vessel, 


such actual cost to be determined by the Secretary of Commerce 
prior to the execution of the mortgage and such determination 
to be conclusive for the purpose of determining the principal 
amount of the mortgage: Provided, however, [That in the case 
of a vessel, the SIZe and speed of \ vhich are approved by the 
secretary of Commerce, which is eligible for morteace aid That 


17 the CONE of a essel. the $2 2¢ and speed of which aie app ) ed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and which 1s, or tn the case of a vessel 
to he reconstructed or reconditioned would ha ‘ hee élid Ale lor 
mortgage aid for construction under section 509 of this Act and 
in respect of which the minimum downpayment by the mortgagor 
required by that section would be 12% per centum of the cost of 


l 


sucn ves el, the obligation iy be In an amount which does not 
exceed 87% per centum of such actual cost; or, in the case of 
vessels purchased pursuant to the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946, as amended, for exclusive use on the Great Lakes, involve 
an obligation in a principal amount which does not exceed 
per centum of the net purchase price of such vessels plus 75 per 
centum of the amounts expended for altering, modifying, con- 
verting, and equipping such vessels in excess of that purchase 
price, or 75 per centum of the amount which the Secretary of 
Commerce estimates will be the value of such vessel so purchased 
for exclusive use on the Great Lakes when the reconstruction or 
reconditioning is completed, whichever is the lesser; 


* * * + . > * 
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(f) All moneys received under the ae of [sections 1101- 


1109] sections 1101-1110 (46 U.S.C, 1271-1279) of this title shall be 
deposited in the fund. 
* « * * * © 


Sec. 1106. No provision of this title shall be construed to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to insure a mortgage securing any loan or 
advance made prior to the enactment of this title, and no mortgage 
shall be insured for refinancing in whole or in part any existing mort- 
gage indebtedness [except] except as provided in section 1107 or— 

(1) where a substantial portion of the total amount to be 
secured by the new mortgage, not to extend beyond the maturity 
date of the original mortgage, shall be applied to new construc- 
tion, reconditioning or reconstruction of one or more of the 
mortgaged vessels: Provided, however, That the aggregate amount 
of all mortgages insured under this paragraph and outstanding at 
any one time shall not exceed $20,000,000, and provided that all 
of the eligibility require ments of section 1104 (46 U.S.C, 1274) 
not inconsistent with this paragraph are complied with; 

(2) where the Secretary of Commerce has insured a mortgage 
under the provisions of this title, and the mortgagor thereafter 
makes application to the mortgagee or another lender for an 
additional loan or advance for reconditioning or reconstructing 
the mortgaged property, the Secretary of Commerce may insure 
a new mortgage, not to extend be ome the maturity date of the 
original mortgage, in the amount of the principal outstanding 
balance of the original mortgage plus the amount of the additional 
loan, provided the amount of the additional loan is within the 
limits of paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of section 1104 (46 
U.S.C. 1274) and the new mortgage conforms to the eligibility 
requirements of all the other paragraphs of said subsection (a); 

3) where the Secretary of Commerce has insured a mortgage 
under the provisions of this title, the Secretary of Commerce may 
insure a new mortgage for the purpose of refunding such mort- 
gage Provided, That the : prine ipi al amount of the new mortgage 
shall not exceed the then unpaid principal amount of the original 
mortgage; that the interest rate on the new mortgage shall not be 
higher than the interest rate on the original mortgage; that the 
maturity date of the new mortgage > shall not be later than the 
maturity date of the original mortgage; and that the new mort- 
gage shall otherwise conform to the eligibility requirements of 
subsection (a) of section 1104 (46 U.S.C. 1274): or 

(4) the Secretary of Commerce may insure mortgages given to 
finance the purchase of vessels theretofore acquired by the fund 
under the provisions of section 1105 (46 U.S.C. 1275) and to secure 
loans or advances made for reconditioning and reconstruction of 
such vessels. 

Sec. 1107. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized, upon such terms 
as he may pre scribe, to make a commitment to the prospectti ’e owner of a 
vessel who is a citizen of the United States, prior to the time when the keel 
of such vessel is laid under a contract which such prospective owner has 
made with the shipbuilder for the construction of the vessel (or if the keel 
of the vessel was laid under such contract prior to the enactment of this 
Act, and the vessel owner or prospective owner has an unexpired commit- 
ment from the Secretary of Commerce to insure a mortgage on the vessel, 
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issued prior to enactment of this Act under the law then existing, then prior 
to the expiration of such commitment), to insure the interest on and the 
unpaid balance of the principal of a mortgage or mortgages which such 
prospective owner, as mortgagor, may at any time place on the vessel in 
order to finance the construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning of other 
vessels or both to refinance a mortgage insured by the Secretary of Com- 
merce on the vessel and to finance the construction, reconstruction 
conditioning of other vessels, subpe ct to the following conditions— 

(1) the commitment shall not be assignable without the 

written approval of the Secretary of Commerce: 

(2) the vessel is not, at the time of insuring the mortgage pursuant 
to the commitment, subject to a mortgage which has not been insured 
by the Secretary of Commerce: 

(3) within a reasonable period prior to, or at the time of, insuring 
the mor iqage pursuant to the commitment, the Secretar y of Commerce 
makes the finding required by section 1104(c) of this Act (whieh 
eee sa finding that the mortgaged vessel or the project with re spect 
to which the mortgaged vessel is to be operated will be in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Commerce economically sound): 

( 1) the mortgage involve Sa principal obligation wh ich whe n added 
to the unpaid balance of the principal obligations of prior mortgages 
on che vessel (other than mortgage s that are be ing refinanced by this 
mortgage) will result in a sum which will not, (a) of the vessel was not 
bur lt with the aid of constr uction di herent tial — and complies 
with the requirments of section 509 of this Act erceed (A) if the 
DESSE l has not bee ret onstructed or re cond iti _ be fore such morgage 
as executed. 87% per ce ntum of allamounts the mortgagor has paid or 18 
obligated to pa 7 for the construction Ge saan de stg ing, in spect ny, 
outfitti ing or equipping) . of the vessel, de pre ciated at the rate of 5 ner 
centum per annum from the date “$i vessel was delivered by the si ip 
builder to the date such mortgage is erecuted, or (B) if the vessel has 
been recon structed or Te conditioned be fore SUL h mortgage lS €Lé¢ uted, 
87% per centum of all amounts the mortgagor has paid or is obligate: L to 
pay fo r the construction (ineludi ng de signing, 7 inspecti ng, outfitt ing 
and equipping) of the vessel, depreciated at the rate of 5 per centum 
pe r annum from the date the ie ssel was delive red by the sh ipbhuarlder 
to the date of such reconstruction or recondition ing, and de precrated, 
from the date of such reconstruction or reconditi ming to the date such 
mortgage is executed on a straight-line basis and on the basis of a 
useful life of the vessel dete rmined qorntly by the Seere tary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treasury, plus 87% per centum of all 
amounts the morgar jor has paid or 41 obligated to pay for the recon- 
struction or recondi tioning of the vessel (if such reconstruction or 
recondii joning was done without aid of con struction subsidy and 
the vessel an with the requirements of section 509 of this Act; 
otherwise 75 per centum of such amount), de prec iated from the date 
of such sauna uction or reconditr ming to the date such mortgage 
is executed, on a straight-line basis and on the basis of a useful life 
of the vessel determined jointly by _ Secreary of Commerce an d the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and (b) if the vessel was built with the 
aid of construction-differential subsidy, or does not comply w ith the 
requirements of section 509 of this Act, exceed the amount computed 
under (a) above except that. where (a) above provides for 87¥ » per 
ce ntum of the construction cost of the vessel, the percentage shall be 
75 per centum; 
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(5) the mortgage has maturity dates which, if the vessel has not 
been reconstructed or reconditioned, do not exceed the remaining 
years of a useful life of the mortgaged vessel of 20 years computed 
from the date the vessel was delivered by the shipbuilder or, if the 
vessel has been reconstructed or reconditioned, do not exceed the 
remaining years of a useful life of the vessel determined jointly by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce; 

(6) the loan agreement for the making of the loan secured by the 
mortgage, or the mortgage, provides that the underwriter or mortgagee 
will disburse the loan for one or more of the following purposes: 
(a) to pay one of the components of actual cost of the vessels to be 
constructed, reconstructed, or reconditioned and, if any such pay- 
ment is to remburse the operator for payments made from his capital 
reserve fund, to deposit such payment in his capital reserve fund, 
or (b) to pay part of the loan to discharge an existing mortgage which 
is insured by the Secretary of Commerce on the vessel that is subject 
to the mortgage which is to be insured, or (c) to deposit part or all of 
the loan in the operator's capital reserve fund, if he is a subsidized 
operator, and in a construction reserve fund, if he is an unsubsidized 
operator; if any deposit 1s made in a capital reserve fund, or con- 
struction reserve fund under (ec) hereof, such deposit may be with- 
drawn only to pay one of the components of actual cost of the vessels 
that are to be constructed, reconstructed, or reconditioned, or if for 
any reason such payments do not erhaust the deposit, then to pay off 
the loan secured by the mortgage that is to be insured; 

(7) the mortgage complies with all of the requirements of section 
1104(a) of this Act (w hich de fine S$ an eligible mortgage) except sub- 
division 2 thereof (whieh specifies the maximum principal amount 
of the mortgage), subdivision 8 thereof (which specifies the marimum 
duration of the mortgage), and subdivision 8 thereof (which specifies 
the purpose of the loan secured by the mortgage p 

(8S) the mortgaged vessel shall be in Class A American Bureau 
of Ship ping, with all required certificates, sockidins but not limited 
to marine inspection certificates of the United States Coast Guard, 
with all outstanding requirements and recommendations necessary 
for retention of class accomplished, unless the Secretary of Commerce 
permits a de ferment of such repairs, and shall be tight, staunch, 
strong and well and sufficiently tackled, appareled, furnished and 
equip yped, and 4 un every re spect seaworthy and m good running con- 
dition and repair and in all respects fit for service. 

[Sec. 1107] Sec. 1108. Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any 
loan or advance of credit from any person, partnership, association, 
or corporation with the intent that such loan or advance of credit 
shall be offered to or accepted by the Secretary of Commerce for 
insurance, or for the purpose of obtaining any extension or renewal 
of any loan, advance of credit, or mortgage insured by the said Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of any 
security on such a loan, advance of credit, or for the purpose of 
influencing in any way the action of the said Secretary of Commerce 
under this title, makes, passes, utters, or publishes, or causes to be 
made, passed, uttered, or published any statement, knowing the same 
to be false, or alters, forges, or counterfeits, or causes or procures to 
be altered, forged, or counterfeited, any instrument, paper, or docu- 
ment, or utters, publishes, or passes as true, or causes to be uttered, 
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published, or passed as true, any instrument, paper, or document, 
knowing it to have been altered, forged, or counterfeited, or willfully 
overvalues any security, asset, or income, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and punished as provided under the first par: agraph of 
section 806(b) of this Act 

[Sec. 1108] Sec. 1109. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
and directed to make such rules and regulations as may be deemed 
necessary Or appropriate to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
this title. 

[Sec. 1109] Sec. 1110. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,000,000 and such further sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 
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FINANCING CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN MEET- 
INGS OF THE CANADA-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 


Aprit 22, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


{To accompany H.J. Res. 254] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under considera- 
tion a resolution (H.J. Res. 254) to authorize participation by the 
United States in parliamentary conferences with Canada, report 

| House Joint Resolution 254 to the Senate with amendments and 
recommend that it pass 


PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


House Joint Resolution 254 authorizes an appropriation annually 
of $15,000 each for the House and Senate to pay the expenses of 
periodic meetings of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group. Not to exceed 12 Senators and 12 Representatives are to be 
appointed for this purpose by the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House respectively. Four of the Senators shall be 
members of the Committee on Foreign Relations. Annual reports to 
Congress concerning the activities of the Interparliamentary Group 
and the expenditures of funds under the resolution are required. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESOLUTION 


On August 8, 1958, the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 359 
reading as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
shall establish a subcommittee for the purpose of exploring, 
with appropriate officials of the Government of the United 
States and with members of the Canadian Parliament, the 
desirability and feasibility of increased systematic discussion 
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between legislators of the two countries on problems of 
common concerh, 


The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations stated the 
reason for Senate Resolution 359 as follows: 


It was the feeling of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that an attempt should be undertaken to strengthen the 
bonds between the United States and its great neighbor, 
the Commonwealth of Canada. In these critical times, it is 
of crucial importance that the friendship and underst: inding 
between our nations be deepended in every possible way. 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 359 the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations appointed a subcommittee consisting of Senator 
Aiken, chairman, and Senators Mansfield, Morse, and Capehart, 
This subcommittee had worked cooperatively with a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs consisting of Representa- 
tive Kelly, chairman, and Representatives Coffin, Judd, and Merrow, 
At the invitation of these subcommittees, a group of Canadian legis- 
lators headed by the —— r of the House of Commons and the 
Speaker of the Senate came to Washington in January 1959. Asa 
result of discussions held then there has been established an informal 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. 

The Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group has been 
formed to the end that a large number of Members of the Congress 
and members of the Parliament of Canada shall have knowledge of 
matters of common interest and problems between the United States 
and Canada. ‘The next meeting of the group will take place in Canada 
about June 26, in connection with the dedication of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations considered House Joint 
Resolution 254 on April 21, 1959. The committee recommends two 
changes in the House resolution. House Joint Resolution 254 as it 
passed the House provides that mee tings of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group shall not take place when Congress is in 
session, except that this restriction is not made applicable to the Ist 
session of the 86th C ongress in view of the plans made for the next 
meeting of the group when the St. Lawrence Seaway is dedicated in 
June. While agreeing with the principle that only the most urgent 
business justifies a Member of Congress in leaving the United States 
during a session of the U.S. Congress, the committee considered that 
there might be occasions when a meeting of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary a during a session of the Congress would be 
important, and that Members of the Congress could adequately 
discharge their duties if such a mee ting were held in the United States. 
Accordingly, the committee recommends that the resolution be 
amended to provide that the prohibition against meetings while 
Congress is in session shall not apply to meetings held in the United 
Otates. 

The House version of the resolution also provides that the appropria- 
tions authorized by the resolution shall be disbursed on vouchers to be 
approved by the chairman of the House delegation and the chairman 
of the Senate delegation. The committee felt that it would be 
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inappropriate for Members of the Senate to pass judgment on expendi- 
tures by the House delegation out of the portion of the appropriation 
which shall be for the House delegation, and that, similarly, the 
Senate delegation ought to take full responsibility for expenditures of 
appropriations made available for the Senate delegation. The com- 
mittee recommends that the resolution be amended to provide that 
the House and Senate portions of appropriations made pursuant to 
the resolution shall be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the House delegation and the chairman of the Senate 
delegation, respectively. 
CONCLUSION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations believes that the importance 
of maintaining close and cooperative relations between the United 
States and Canada fully justifies the expenditure of small sums an- 
nually to enable legislators of the two countries to meet and discuss 
ways and means of achieving that end. 
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AUTHORIZING MILITARY SUPPORT TO THE FIFTH NA- 
TIONAL JAMBOREE OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Aprit 23, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. BripGces, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
[To accompany H.R. 7] 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 7) to authorize the Secretary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment and provide certain services to the 
Boy Scouts of America for use at the Fifth National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The objective of this bill is to authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to lend military equipment and to provide services to the Boy Scouts 
of America in connection with the fifth national jamboree to be held 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., in the summer of 1960. 


EXPLANATION 


This bill is a companion to S. 885, 86th Congress, introduced by 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges. 

It has become traditional for the Government to assist the Boy 
Scouts in connection with their annual jamboree by lending certain 
equipment needed at the site of the encampment and by providing 
certain services. The Fifth National Jamboree of the Scouts will be 
held at Colorado Springs, Colo., for a period of approximately 1 week 
in the summer of 1960. This bill would provide authority similar to 
that approved for earlier jamborees. 

In accordance with previous authority of this type, the equipment 
and services authorized to be furnished are only those that are in stock 
and available, and whose issue would not jeopardize the national 
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defense. The Secretary of Defense is required to take a bond for 
the safe return of the property to be loaned. Under previous similar 
authorities the following types of support have been furnished on q 
nonreimbursable basis: 

(1) Specialized equipment for administrative support, and 
operation of such equipment. 

(2) Personnel for security, accounting, and organizational mainte. 
nance of equipment loaned. 

(3) Administrative support personnel, such as supervisors, 
and dental technicians, military police, and bandsmen. 

(4) Temporary duty and per diem costs of the foregoing support 
personnel as authorized by law. 


the 


medical 


COST 


The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects 
of this legislation. The expense has not been excessive in the past 
and the committee considers that the nominal cost is justified in view 
of the purpose to be served. 


DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATION 


Printed below and hereby made a part of this report is a letter from 
the Secretary of the Army dated March 16, 1959, indicating that 
neither the Departanent of Defense nor the Bureau of the Budget 
objects to the bill. The amendment mentioned in the departmental 
report was adopted in the other body and is contained in the bill. 
The purpose of this amendment is to permit the Air Force to make 
available to Scout officials certain structures used in the construction 
of the Air Force Academy that would be helpful in executing the plans 
for the jamboree if the structures are not needed by either 


the Air 
Force or the contractors during the pe ‘riod of the j amboree 


DEPARTMENT OF TI Army, 


Washingt (2 D¢ a Map ch 16, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Vinson, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


U.S. House of Pe Dreseé ntatiie - 


Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: Reference is made to your request to the 
Secretary of Defense for the views of the Department of Defense 
with respect to H.R. 7, 86th Congress, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment and 
thee certain services to the Boy Scouts of America for use at the 
Fifth National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America, and for other 
purposes. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the De part- 
ment of the Army the responsibility for expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense thereon. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the Secret: ary of Defense to 
lend tents, cots, blankets, commissary equipment, flags, refrigerators, 
and other equipment and services as may be necessary or useful to the 
Boy Scouts of America one officials who will attend the fifth national 
jamboree to be held at Colorado Springs, Colo., during the period 
acca in June 1960 and ending August 1960. Equipment author- 
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ized to be lent includes tents, cots, blankets, commissary equipment, 
flags, refrigerators, and other equipment and services as may be 
necessary for the jamboree to the extent that items are in stock and 
available and issue would not jeopardize the national defense. The 
land which the Secretary of Defense is authorized to permit the Boy 
Scouts to use is such portions of undeveloped lands of the U.S. Air 
Force Academy adjacent to such jamboree as may be necessary or 
useful, if use for the jamboree will an interfere with activities of the 

Academy and will not jeopardize the national defense program. 
The Boy Scouts of America are required to give a good and sufficient 
bond for the return of such property in good order and condition with- 
out expense to the United States. 

The Department of the Army on be “ua of the Depariment of 
Defense inte rposes ho obj jection to H. R. 

During preliminary diac ussions with re pees ntatives of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, they suggested that the last four 
words of line 25, page 2, and the first word of line 1, page 3, be deleted 
and the following inserted: “services and portions of the lands and 
buildings.”” ‘Che Department of the Army on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense interposes no objection to this amendment. 

Under the authority of the language “other equipment and services 
as may be necessary or useful” appearing in previous enactments for 
similar support of Scouting, the following types of support have been 
furnished on a nonreimbursable basis: 

(1) Specialized equipment for administrative support, and the oper- 
ation of such equipment 

(2) Personnel for security, accounting, and organizational mainte- 
nance of equipment loaned. 

(3) Administrative support personnel such as supervisors, medical 
wae dental technicians, military police, and bandsmen. 

Temporary duty and per diem costs of the foregoing support 
pe ae as authorized by law. 

The fiscal effects of this legislation are not known to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The bill, however, provides that no expense shall 
be incurred by the U.S. Government for the delivery, return, rehabili- 
tation, or replacement of the equipment or for use of the land or 
building 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiper M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 


59002°—59 5S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 45 
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AUTHORIZING MILITARY SUPPORT TO BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA IN CONNECTION WITH WORLD JAMBOREE 
TO BE HELD IN THE PHILIPPINES IN 1959 





Aprit 23, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. BrivGgs, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted the 


following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 296] 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 296) to authorize the Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment and to provide transportation 
and other services to the Boy Scouts of America in connection with 
the World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held in the Philippines in 
1959, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment, and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The objectives of this bill are (1) to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to lend military equipment and to provide certain services to 
the Boy Scouts of America in connection with the World Jamboree 
of Boy Scouts to be held in the Philippines during the period July- 
August 1959; (2) to authorize the Secretary of Defense to provide, 
without expense to the U.S. Government, transportation on vessels of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service for those Boy Scouts, 
Scouters, and officials attending the jamboree, and for the equipment 
and property to be loaned; and (3) to waive the collection of fees for 
processing passport applications of those Scouts, Scouters, and 
officials who represent the Boy Scouts of America at the jamboree. 


EXPLANATION 


This bill is a companion to S. 884, introduced by the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges. 
It is customary for the Government to assist the Boy Scouts in con- 
nection with their world jamborees by lending supplies, providing 
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services, and furnishing transportation. The next world jamboree wil] 
be held in the Philippines in the late summer of 1959. 

Under similar authority in the past the following types of support 
have been furnished on a nonreimbursable basis: 

(1) Highly specialized equipment for administrative support, and 
the operation of such equipment. 

(2) Personnel for security of an organizational maintenance of 
equipment loaned. 

(3) Administrative support personnel, such as supervisors, medical 
and dental technicians, military police, and bandsmen. 

(4) Temporary duty and per diem costs of the foregoing support 
personnel as authorized by law. 

The bill also authorizes transportation on vessels of the Military 
Sea Transportation Service for those persons certified by the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America as representing the council at 
this jamboree. This transportation is to be without expense to the 
U.S. Government. 

The Secretary of State would be authorized to waive passport fees 
on the passport applications of those persons certified by the national 
council as representing the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America at this jamboree. 

The Secretary of Defense is required to take a bond for the safe 
return of the property loaned and for the actual costs of the trans- 
portation authorized. 

COST 


The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects 
of this legislation. Costs of similar authorizations in the past have 
not been excessive and the committee considers that the expense is 
justified in view of the purpose to be served. 


DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATION 


Printed below and hereby made a& part of this report is a letter 
dated March 17, 1959, from the General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense, indicating that the Department of Defense has no objec- 
tion to the bill, but that the Bureau of the Budget opposes the author- 
itv to travel by Military Sea Transportation Service. 

“The authority for travel by the Military Air Transport Service was 
deleted in the other body on the recommendation of the Department 
of Defense and is not contained in the bill. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Wash ington, Pt oe March ii. 1959, 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Re prese ntative S. 

Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: Reference is made to your request to the 
Secretary of Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with 
respect to H.R. 296, 86th Congress, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment and to 
provide transportation and other services to the Boy Scouts of 
America in connection with the World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be 
held in the Philippines in 1959; and for other purposes. ‘The Secretary 
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of Defense has delegated to the Department of the Army the responsi- 
bility for expressing the views of the De ‘partment of Defense thereon. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
lend tents, cots, blankets, commissary equipment, flags, refrigerators, 
and other equipment and services as may be necessary or useful to 
the Boy Scouts of America and officials who will attend the world 
‘iamboree to be held in the Philippines during July and August 1959. 
i addition, the bill will authorize the Secretary of Defense to prov ide 
transportation on vessels of a Military Sea Transportation Service 
or aircraft of the Military Air Transportation Service for those Boy 
Scouts, Scouters, and officials attending the jamboree and for the 
equipment and property of the Boy Scouts, Scouters, and officials 
and for = property loaned to the National Coune il, Boy Scouts of 
America, by the Secretary of Defense. 

The De partment of Defense inte rposes no objection to the subject 
bill except that the provisions pertaining to transportation by aircraft 
of the Military Air Transport Service should be deleted. In this 
regard aircraft of the Military Air Transport Service are to be used 
only for that traflic moving in the primary interest of the Department 
of Defense. Use of Military Air Transport Service aircraft as proposed 
would be in direct competition with commercial air carrier industry. 
Provision for reimbursement for any airlift furnished as proposed 
would further substantiate allegations by commercial air carriers with 
respect to competition. Apart from this factor no reliance should 
be placed on use of Military Air Transport Service aircraft, as no 
guarantee can be given that the Air Force can furnish proposed air- 
lift which “‘will not interfere with the requirement of military opera- 
tion.”’ Furnishing airlift as propose ‘din support of Boy Scouts would 
establish a precedent with respect to any other national or inter- 
national organization. 

As area troops will be utilized for the performance of such services 
as the Department of Defense may be called upon to perform, such 
as the setting up of potable water supply, building of comfort stations, 
ete., the Department of Dee nse cannot undertake at this time to 
state that it will be in a position to render this service in the Philippines 
in July and August 1959. 

Under the authority of the language “other equipment and services 
as may be authorized or useful” appearing in previous enactments for 
similar support of Scouting, the following types of support have been 
furnished on a nonreimbursable basis: 

(1) Highly specialized equipment for administrative support, and 
the operation of such equipment, 

(2) Personnel for security of and organizational maintenance of 
equipment loaned. 

(3) Administrative support personnel, such as supervisors, medical 
and dental technicians, military police, and bandsmen. 

(4) ‘Temporary duty and per diem costs of the foregoing support 
personnel as authorized by law. 

The fiseal effects of this legislation are not known to the Department 
of Defense. The bill, however, does provide that no expense shall be 
incurred by the United States for the delivery, return, rehabilitation, 
or replacement of the equipment or for furnishing of transportation 
and that the Boy Scouts shall furnish a good and sufficient bond for 
the safe return of all property loaned to them and for reimbursement 
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of the United States of the actual costs of transportation furnished to 
them. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that while not objecting to the 
submission of the above report, it is opposed to the provisions of the 
bill which would authorize Military Sea Transportation Service 
transportation for the same reasons which the report gives for the 
objection to transportation by the Military Air Transportation Service, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert Decuert, 


O 
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mittee in addition to his other duties. The modest expenditures of 
the subcommittee have been used entirely to make it possible for 
members of the committee personally to visit Federal penal instity. 
tions. 

The committee finds that, notwithstanding handicaps under which 
Federal penal institutions must operate, they are carrying out in g 
generally creditable manner their responsibilities for the custody, 
rehabilitation, and training of Federal prisoners. It is apparent, 
however, that the increasing numbers and the changing character of 
Tederal prisoners have imposed problems which the Bureau of Prisons 
should be given the necessary resources to meet. 

The most serious probiem confronting the Federal penal institutions 
is that of overcrowding. No new institutions have been constructed 
since 1940. However, the population of these institutions have 
steadily increased over the past 10 years, rising by some 2,000 during 
the past 2 years alone. ‘The total now stands well in excess of 22,000, 
With pro! ation now being commonly used for the more hopeful type 
of offenders, commitments to Federal institutions are made up 
increasingly of the more serious type of offender. ‘This has imposed 


new pressures on the major penitentiaries, which are already the most 
overcrowded of all Federal institutions. It is important that these 
aged institutions be relieved of these pressures by the construction 
of a maximum security institution for the confinement of serious 
escape risks, chronically assaultive and aggressive prisoners, 
institutional disciplinary problems, and informers. 

The facilities for the youthful type of offender are also overloaded. 
Commitments in the group aged 18 to 24 already comprise 28 percent 
of all Federal offenders and, with increasing juvenile delinquency 
throughout the Nation, this group’s numbers are being augmented at 
a greater rate than for any other age group. The Federal Youth 
Corrections Act is being used heavily for commitment of convicted 
offenders of this type, and the two youth centers for their treatment— 


at Ashland Ky : for eastern U? ited states, and Englewood. Colo . for 


serious 


western United States—are now filled beyond capacity. The over- 
flow IS DD ne sent to the Pe tersburg. \ a. re formator, and the two larger 
r ‘formatories at Chillicothe, Ohio, and KI Reno, Okla - and the more 


unstable youths are being sent to the penitentiaries and to other in- 
stitutions for adults. The latter youths should be properly treated 
without having to send them to adult facilities, and a new vouth center 
des ened for a® maximum of 600 persons al d con bir Ing both security 
and intensive programing is badly needed for this purpose in the Mid- 
west. High priority should be assigned to its construction, 

the past year the members of the subcommittee noted that none of 
them had a psychiatrist on their staffs. Upon inquiring further into 
this matter, the subcommittee learned that only 6 of the Bureau’s 30 
institutions have a trained psychiatrist. For example, the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., with over 2,700 prisoners, has no psy- 
chiatrist, nor do either of the 2 women’s institutions. 

Under the new sentencing statute, Public Law 85-752, the courts 
are now committing a substantial number of offenders to the Bureau 
of Prisons for observation and recommendation concerning final 
sentence, and the subcommittee finds that the majority of these are 
being referred because the courts felt that they have some psychiatric 


In the course of inspecting six Bureau of Prisons institutions during 
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problem on which the courts need to be enlightened before determining 
sentence. The subcommittee believes that the new law is a step 
forward in the sound administration of justice, but it cannot produce 
the best results unless qualified psychiatrists are available to make 
profess ional evaluations. 

Because the few psychiatrists who are available in our Federal 
prisons must spend so much of their time assisting the Federal courts 
in this manner and in competency cases, they are unable to con- 
centrate their skills on the treatment and rehabilitation of Federal 
prisoners Increasing numbers of Federal prisoners appear to be 
emotionally disturbed and the lack of psychiatrists in these institu- 
tions severely handicaps possible rehabilitative treatment. This lack 
stems from a nationwide shortage of psychiatrists. It might also be 
of value for the Federal Bureau of Prisons to be enabled to undertake 
treatment-technique research among its prisoner populations. Lack- 
ing resources, very little has ever been done to determine the relative 
value of current treatment methods, to identify the most effective 
techniques being used in penal institutions, and to develop a body of 
data concerning the characteristics of Federal offenders which would 
assist in developing a more scientific program of treatment for them, 

The Bureau faces other operating handicaps. The number of per- 
sonnel authorized for its institutions has failed to keep up with the 
growth of the population they are charged with treating and keep- 
ing in custody. The salaries paid at all levels, and particularly to 
wardens and top supervisory leadership, do not provide the incentive 
to recruit and retain persons of outstanding ability who will be 
expected to administer this highly specialized and important public 
service in the future. Additional industrial facilities are required to 
provide employment and training for the mounting prison popula- 
tion The phy sical plants of the older institutions require extensive 
repairs and better maintenance to halt their rapid deterioration. 

Again in this report members of the committee take the opportu- 
nity to commend the work of James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons. In this regard it may be noted that in January 
1959 Mr. Bennett received the President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service. The committee feels that this recognition 
was well merited, for Mr. Bennett’s efforts over a period of 30 years 
have made the Federal Bureau of Prisons a model of publie service 
and an internationally respected organization. 


Attached and made a part of this report are the individual com- 
ments, findings, and recommendations of (1) Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr.; (2) Senator Olin D. Johnston: (3) Senator William 


Langer; and (4) Senator Roman L. Hruska (a member of the full 
committee authorized by the subcommittee to visit Federal penal 
institutions on behalf of the subcommittee ; and (5) a letter from 
James V. Bennett in regard to operations pursuant to Public Law 
85-752, the Federal sentencing legislation which was considered and 
favorably reported by the committee on July 29, 1958, and which be- 
came law on August 25, 1958. 


? 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR,, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The problems which today face the penal system of the United 
States are such as to require the most diligent efforts on the part of 
the individual members of the Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries. As chairman of the subcommittee, I am proud to report that 
this effort was forthcoming from each and every member of the 
subcommittee, all of whom spent many, many hours (and in some 
cases, even days and weeks), discussing and evaluating the various 
and difficult problems which beset our Nation’s penal officials. The 
perceptive individual reports of those members who made detailed 
studies of penal problems or of penal installations are set forth on the 
following pages. 

In this enlightened age it is, of course, clear to . that penology is 
no longer constituted of the rudimentary tasks of constructing high 
walls and hiring guards. America and the world have come to realize 
that pe nolos oy is a science—a science faced with a diffie ult, dual task, 
The penal system of today must protect society from the violence of 
the hardened criminal and, at the same time, it must assist in the 
rehabilitation of those wrongdoers who are able to overcome a 
criminal act of the past and take their place, in the future, among 
honest men. 

Because almost all civilized nations face similar penel problems, the 
answers or potential answers to the problems which beset the American 
penal system are in some cases to be found beyond the borders of the 
United States. Close cooperation with foreig rh pen il officials in 
respect to the exchange of information and detailed study of the 
methods utilized by other nations to solve particular pe ‘nal problems 
are necessary if the United States is to have a svstem which best serves 
the needs of American soc iety. Because of this obvious need, I 
visited, during 1958, several European nations and devoted my time 
for a period of more than a month to an almost endless round of dis- 
cussions and conferences with various foreign penal authorities. 

In Great Britain, I spent many hours with Mr. R. D. Fairn, Com- 
missioner of Her Majesty’s Prisons. I also discussed penal problems 
with Sir Basil Henriques, Chairman of the East London Juvenile 
Court, and with Inspector R. W. Spooner of New Scotland Yard. I 
spent several days visiting the historic British penitentiary at Dart 
moor, the Borstal Institution for boys at Rochester, and the Borstal 
Institution for girls at East Sutton Park. It was my opinion that 
most British prisons, particularly those dedicated to the confinement 
of youngsters, are managed and operated in an excellent manner. 

sritish penologists are, however, confronted with problems with 
which the United States may soon be faced. Many British prisons 
are a hundred or more years old and constructed in a time when 
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prisoners were not accorded even the least humanity. These old 
prisons result in continuous maintenance problems which are begin- 
ning to plague the older American penitentiaries. The British are 
also faced as are we with the need for more juvenile facilities. 

In my discussions with British officials, particularly those connected 
with New Scotland Yard, I was told that juvenile delinquency is be- 
coming an increasingly serious problem in the British Isles. In com- 
mon with the United States, Britain is faced with the problem of 
keeping separate the often rehabilitable juvenile and the hardened 
adult criminal. In visiting three separate juvenile institutions and 
devoting a full day to each visit, I learned that the volume of juveniles 
being sentenced to terms in British institutions is inereasing an- 
nually a problem identical with that which confronts the United 
States. 

In Denmark, I conferred with Svend Gredsted, Police Commissioner, 
and Prof. Knud Waaben, Chief of the Criminalistie Institute of 
Copenhagen. In that nation, I visited three model institutions de- 
voted to the confinement and rehabilitation of juveniles. In Belgium, 
I spent several hours with the Minister of Justice and was once again 
told that juvenile delinquency and juvenile prisoners were becoming 
a serious problem. In Spain, | conferred with various officials in the 
Ministry of Justice and talked at length with His Excellency Senor 
D. Antonio Iturmendi Bananes, Minister of Justice. I spent several 
days there visiting the Juvenile Court of Madrid and the Carabanchel 
Prison, a penitentiary which, in many ways, is the equal of or superior 
to the most modern American penitentiary. 

In all of these nations, I made a special point of visiting at length 
with the men in direct charge of the various institutions and, indeed, 
often took luncheon with these men and their families. Almost with- 
out exception these authorities summarized the penal problems of 
their respective nations in two general categories: 

1. The shortage of penitentiary space and the resultant over- 
crowding of prisoners leads to prisoner unrest and disciplinary 
probli ms; 

2. The need for adequate juvenile facilities and installations 
oriented toward rehabilitation rather than simple confinement. 

In recent years, one of the most serious problems to face the Con- 
gress was that involving military personnel serving in foreign lands 
and subject to foreign justice and, in some cases, foreign imprison- 
ment. Much of my time in Great Britain was devoted to an exam- 
ination of the status-of-forces agreements as applied to the American 
troops stationed in Britain. ‘There is no doubt that American mili- 
tary personnel who violate the laws of Britain are accorded full jus- 
tice under the British legal system. American law draws heavily on 
the British common law and, in basie concepts and rights, the Amer- 
ican and British ideals of a “fair trial’? are almost identical. The 
legal structure of France, which is based largely on Roman law, is, 
however, dissimilar to the American system of law in many respects. 
Because of the vast legal complexities and the gulf between the 
French and the American systems, I spent several days in detailed 
examination of the French judicial system as it affects U.S. military 
personnel stationed in France. 

In the course of this examination I talked with scores of French 
and American authorities, including Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme 
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allied commander, NATO Forces in Europe. American authorities 
are unanimously convinced that the French judicial system gives 
adequate protection to U.S. Forces and personnel who violate 
French law. 

At the time of my visit, there were 13 U.S. military personnel 
confined in French jails. These 13 prisoners represented convictions 
for 8 crimes, some of which were committed jointly by the prisoners, 
These prisoners were afforded fair trials in these detailed ways: 

A. Under both French and American laws there are certain guar- 
antees which are approximately identical and therefore afford sub- 
stantially the same protection in both countries. These laws— 

1. Prohibit bills of attainder: 

2. Require that statutes upon which criminal charges are 
based must contain clear and definite standards for determining 
guilt and for persons subject to them to be informed of what 
conduct will make them liable to its penalties; 


3. Prohibit enactment of ex post facto laws; 


4. Provide that an accused must be informed of the nature and 
cause of anv accusation against him; 


5. Provide that an accused shall have reasonable time to 
prepare his defense and a right to employ counsel to aid in 
preparing his defense: 

6. Provide that an accused has a right to counsel during his 
trial: 

7. Guarantee that an accused will have the opportunity LO be 
heard and Lo defe nd himself in an orderly proces ding; 

8. Provide that an accused may have compulsory process to 
obtain witnesses 1n his behalf: 

9. Provide for a jury trial for offenses which are considered to 
be felonies: 

10. Provide for bail (this provision is of little importance in 
view of the United States cuaranteeing the presence in court of 
all persons released from pretrial confinement at the request of 
the United States 

11. Provide that searches and seizures must be conducted 
according to established rules which protect the individual from 
promiscuous searches. 

B. Certain of the protections and guarantees existing under U.S. 
laws are absent from French laws in haee verba; however, both in 
practice and bv implication, they could be Col sidered US pri of 
French law. These guarantees are 

|. The requirement for impartiality of the judges and jury (if 
used) at the time of trial; 


2. That cruel and unusual punishment shall not be inflicted: 
3. That an accused has a right to remain silent both prior to 
and during his trial. (There have been no complaints of mis- 


treatment third degree of CS. personnel Ly French police 
C. Certain other protections and guarantees provided for under 
U.S. laws are neither specifically nor by implication present in I'rench 


law, except bv virtue of the provisions of the NATO Status of Forces 
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Avcreement, but, with regard to members of the U.S. Iforces the 


French have provid d these protec tions: 
1. An accused has a right to prompt and speedy trial; 
2. An accused has a right to be confronted with the witnesses 


against him; 
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An accused has the right to have the services of a competent 
interpreter; 

An accused has the right to communicate with a representa- 
tive of the United States and to have an U.S. observer present 
at his trial. 

D. In addition to having the safeguards mentioned above, U.S. 
Forces personnel have the following additional protections: 

1. Regardless of the offense, they can obtain free legal advice 

from their local military legal officer; 

2. In serious cases, the United States will employ attorneys to 
represent them throughout the entire judicial proceedings if they 
so desire; 

3. An official U.S. observer will be present at all trials to 
insure that the accused’s rights are protected; 

1. An accused or his attorney has access to the Government 
files concerning his case (this provides an accused with knowledge 
of the testimony and evidence which will likely be presented 
against him and thus assists him in preparing his defense) 

5. There are no layman grand jury indictments under French 
law. The body which returns indictments is a group of three 
judges who are members of the cour d’appeal. 

It is fair to conclude that U.S. servicemen, civilian employees or 
their de ‘pe ndents who are brought to trial in France will have adequate 
safeguards and protections. In addition they receive more protections 
than French persons would if they were being tried in place of the 
Americans 

Sentenced U.S. prisoners are given treatment equivalent to that 
received by French National prisoners confined in the same penal 
institution with the following exceptions: 

They are permitted me ‘dical and dental treatment and inocu- 

lations by U.S. military doctors and dentists 

They are visited monthly by a U.S. mailits ary chaplain and 

another officer, usually a provost marshal, who cialis with the 
prisoners and determine their physical, moral, and mental state; 

They are permitted to receive educational courses furnished by 

he U.S. military. 

It should be noted that prisoners may supplement their diets with 
purchases made from the prison canteens. They may make the 
purchases from funds provided from outside sources or from money 
earned while working in prison. 

No prisoner has complained about ill treatment from his guards. 

About 90 percent of the U.S. personnel tried by French courts are 
charged with offenses arising out of motor-vehicle accidents. If con- 
victed, generally they are sentenced to pay moderate (by U.S. stand- 
ards) fines and to pay certain damages plus court costs. 

Cases which have resulted in sentences of confinement involve 
offenses — felonies in the United States, such as robbery, 
aggravated assaults, rape, and larceny. The sentences adjudged in 
such cases bie been considered fair and in many instances extremely 
lenient. 

Offenses of robbery aggravated by assault and battery are usually 
punished by sentences ranging from a suspended sentence up to 5 
years’ confinement. 

Offenses of aggravated rape are usually punished by sentences of 
from 3 to 5 years. 
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Many offenses, such as drunken driving and hit-and-run driving 
which result in deaths, are punished by sentences of less than a year 
and often the confinement is suspended. 

Often cases which should be tried as major crimes are tried as lesser 
included offenses, such as rape being charged as indecent exposure or 
indecent assault. This gives the serviceman the advantage of being 
tried for the lesser offense, even though the evidence might support 
the greater offense. 

T he duties of the subcommittee also took me to the Federal Cor. 
rectional Institution at Tallahassee, Fla. 

At the beginning of the first day of my inspection I discussed the 
institution’s personnel situation with Warden Goodwyn. He has a 
staff of 114 personnel, including the Public Health Service and Federal 
Prison Industries complements. At the same time the inmate popula- 
tion totaled 624. Considering that the personnel must be div ided i into 
shifts to cover assignments over a 24-hour period 7 days a week, there 
is a highly disparate ratio of personnel to inmates. The ratio varies 
from shift to shift, and runs as high as 200 inmates to 1 officer on the 
midnight-to-morning shift, when only a handful of officers can be 
spared for duty. It was obvious that additional personnel were needed, 
particularly in the custodial complement. 

Despite the personnel shortage, the institutional atmosphere 
impressed me as being one of the most relaxed | had ever experienced 
in the course of my many prison inspections. I was surprised to learn 
that this institution received more prisoners last year directly from 
the courts than any other Federal prison. Notwithstanding this large 
turnover and the relaxed atmosphere prevailing inside the institutional 
compound, the institution has had no escapes in almost 3 years, a 
rather unusual record. 

Tallahassee, with a normal capacity of 500, is overcrowded with a 
population that often approaches 700. The excess population has 
been accommodated by double-decking beds and converting day- 
rooms into living quarters. The work program is geared for a popula- 
tion of 500 prisoners, and I noted that difficulty was being encountered 
in keeping the excess population constructively employed. The pop- 
ulation is composed of many types of offenders, with a large propor- 
tion of liquor violators and an increasing number of long-term nar- 
cotics offenders and violators of the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act. Because of the absence of adequate facilities for youthful 
offenders in the Federal Prison Service, Tallahassee, like so many 
other Federal prisons, is forced to accept numerous young offenders 
in the age group 17 to 25, many of whom pose serious custody 
problems. 

Upon inspecting the living quarters I found the appearance of the 
dormitories and cellhouses quite pleasing. One of the dormitories 
is equipped with individual cubicles, which look better and are pre- 
ferred by the inmates because they afford a measure of privacy. 
However, because of the urgent demand for space to accommodate 
the excess population, the institution has had to forego further use 
of cubicles, and the other dormitories are arranged in rows of closely 
spaced beds. 

When I entered the dining room I observed a detail of men repairing 
the inside and outside walls. A major maintenance problem stems 
directly from the moisture of the very damp climate and the con- 
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sequent deterioration of buildings. Several other structures were in 
urgent need of major repair jobs. While I was in the dining room I 
inspected the food and found that it was very substantial and whole- 
some. ‘The institution has recently installed four-man formica tables 
and each inmate regardless of race or color is permitted to sit any- 
where in the dining room according to his own choice. This is in 
desirable contrast to the rigid mess lines and the long tables and 
benches of old-line prisons. 

On the second day of my visit, February 12, 1958, I participated in 
a classification meeting, at which several new inmates who had com- 
pleted the 30-day admission-orientation program were being classified. 
The parole officer presented a summary of each case, after which the 

various department heads discussed and devised a program of work, 
custody, medical treatment, recreation, counseling, and religious 
activities. This is designed to give the inmate the maximum benefit 
of the institution’s facilities in an effort to return him to the community 
ultimately as a useful citizen. 

The long-term narcotic cases appeared to present special problems. 
For example, certain narcotic offenders sentenced under the 1956 
Narcotic Control Act are not eligible for parole, while others remain 
eligible under certain conditions. The absence of parole eligibility 
profoundly affects the readiness of the individual inmate to enter 
actively into the rehabilitation program. I was concerned aiso over 
the number of Puerto Ricans being committed to the institution. 
They now compose 10 percent of the population, and the trend con- 
tinues upward. The Puerto Ricans do not speak English and cannot 
enter fully into the program. Further, they are so far from home that 
they are unable to have visits from their families or to maintain normal 
contacts open to other inmates. 

At the classification meeting several of the men accepted opportuni- 
ties to enroll in vocational training programs, and others in need of 
education responded to efforts to enroll them in the school program. 
I was informed that many of the illiterates make substantial progress 
and eventually are able to pass fourth- or fifth-grade tests. Other 
inmates attend high school courses on their own time in the evenings. 

I examined the facilities of the educational department. The 
auditorium is attractive and seats about 600 inmates. Among other 
things it is used for religious services, both Catholic and Protestant. 
About a third of the population attends Protestant services, and there 
is a full-time Protestant chaplain. Only a few Catholics are repre- 
sented in the population, and a Catholic priest, on a part-time basis, 
administers to the needs of this group. Jewish services are also con- 
ducted by a community leader when members of that faith are con- 
fined at the institution. On Sunday mornings inmates and their 
visiting families are permitted to attend church services together. 

The educational classrooms were in session and prisoners were being 
taught by inmate instructors who appeared to be doing a quite com- 
“aiden job. I observed a class in English grammar at particular 
ength, and I was surprised and pleased to see that the inmates were 
enthusiastic and interested in pursuing their courses. The inmate 
instructor in this class seemed exceptionally capable. In the library 
Sisolcad over the beaks: anaaedined eek eimenceainael I noted that 
the inmates had the same privileges here as they would in a community 


library. 
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I walked around the yard, which has a rather large recreation gee. 
tion with baseball diamonds, basketball courts, weight-lifting equip- 
ment, and less strenuous activities such as horseshoe pitching. Be. 
cause of the relatively mild climate, the men can use the vard for 
much greater proportion of the vear than in the northern prisons. 

[ was particularly interested in the relaxed visiting situation. The 
inmates are permitted to visit with their families in a lawn area of the 
yard equipped with tables and chairs. Visitors may also purchase 
meal tickets and accompany inmates to Sunday lunch. This appears 
to be a very effective morale factor, and helps to ease the strain of an 
inherently difficult emotional experience. 

The institution is fortunate in having the Florida State University 
and the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical! College nearby. Both 
of the schools assist the institution with religious and educational 
services. and occasionally present plays and musical programs to the 
inmate body. At the time of my visit a group of graduate students 
from Florda State were conducting special studies in literacy for the 
institution’s educational department. 

1 visited the shop buildings where vocational training is given to 
inmates in such trades as plumber, welder, electrician, painter, machin- 
ist, and auto mechanic. In several of the shops the ofiicer instructors 
are certified as qualified by the Florida Department of Education and, 
when the inmates complete prescribed courses, they are issued Florida 
certificates in vocational training. The advantages of releasing a 
man to the community with a skilled trade by which he can support 
himself and his family are obvious. 

The laundry is operated by Federal Prison Industries, Inc. It per- 
forms this type of work for the institution, the veterans’ hospital at 
Thomasville, Ga., and a number of minor installations and post offices 
in that area. ‘The laundry is equipped to do twice as much work, and 
the warden and ind istries’ staff are try ing to get additional contracts 
to provide badly needed work for inmates. This industrial employ- 
ment makes it possible for assigned inmates to send funds home to 
their families who are so frequently in severely straitened circum- 
stances. 

I visited the hospital and medical departments, which is staffed by 
a chief medical officer, a full-time dentist, and four medical technicians, 
The hospital, with good facilities and good equipment, shares the 
maintenance problem of the other buildings in suffering damage from 
the excessive moisture which seeps into the buildings. 

I also inspected the rest of the reservation which surrounds the 
institution. The entire reservation consists of about S00 acres, 500 
of which are in cultivation. At the dairy barn I observed several 
Holstein cows being milked. In another pert of the reservation I saw 
a herd of about 190 cattle, from which is furnished a major portion of 
the institution’s beef needs. The swine herd is large enough to supply 
all the pork re quirements. ] looked over the vegetable gardens and, 
although the fresh produce had suffered considerably from the severe 
weather, some cabbage was being supplied to the kitchen. This farm 
production enables the institution to hold average food costs per 
inmate down to about 32 cents a day. Because of the large number 
of inmates from rural areas, additional vocational training courses 1 
agriculture and animal husbandry are being developed. 
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Although the Tallahassee institution, like the other Federal prisons, 
must operate under such handicaps as a scanty pe rsonnel staff, an 
overlos aded inmate population, and stringent budgetary limitations, 
ijt is remarkably well administered. The t taxpayer is getting the 
maximum from every dollar, and the personnel seemed dedic ated to 
their tasks of detaining and rehabilitating the Federal prisoners who 
are committed to their care. My observations at Tallahassee again 
point up the fact that the Federal Bureau of Prisons is performing a 
highly valuable service, and should receive the support of the Congress 
in resolving the serious problems which unnecessarily burden its e fforts. 

[ have found my work on this subeommittee to be, intensely absorb- 
ing over the years that L have been a member. My interest in all 
phases of the administration of Justice, particularly penology, has 
been long standing and, consequently, in carrying out the responsi- 
bilities of this subcommittee, I have personally visited and inspected 
a substantial number of the Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions, including the U.S. penitentiaries at Alcatraz, Calif., Atlanta, 
Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., Terre Haute, Ind.; the Federal reformato- 
ries at El Reno, Okla., and Petersburg, Va.; the Federal correctional 
institutions at Danbury, Conn., Tallahassee, Fla., and Texarkana, 
Tex., and the medical center at Sprinefie ‘Id, Mo. 1 find that a penal 
institution is not one that can be inspected cursorily, and to get a 
good idea of the manner in which it is being oj erated one must 
inquire into every phase of its activities. The nature of these 
inspections is reflected in the reports filed by the members of the 
subcomimitte e. 

It has been the practice of subcommittee members to hold meetings 
from time to tin 1e with Mr. James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, concerning the various problems of penal administration 
and the kind of legislation needed to meet those problems. My 
colleagues on the subcommittee have carried out their duties and 
responsibilities in an earnest and energetic manner. They have 
personally acquainted themselves with various institutions of the 
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Bureau of Prisons, making bonis inspections, and have studied 


various means by which the Bureau of Prisons can more effectively 
meet and surmount the problems impoced pon it by the sharp in- 
crease in crime and the commensurate increase in prisoner popula- 
tions. Considering the time and effort which the members have 
given to penal affairs, this subcommittee has acquired thoroughly 
professional knowledge of our Federal prisons, their personnel and 


risoners 

One of the many improvements in the administration of justice 
that has grown out of these activities has been the enactment of 
Public Law 85-752 in the last Congress. Mvy colleagues and I had 
become increasingly concerned over the persistent disparities in the 
sentences imposed by the Federal courts and the consequent problems 
inherited by penal administrators in their efforts to contain and treat 
ever larger numbers of prisoners. A bill (S.J. Res. 187) was intro- 
duced in the Senate in the last session by myself and another member 
of the subcommittee, Senator William Langer, in order to reduce this 
problem. With the extremely valuable assistance of Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, of the Senate Judiciary Committee, this legislation 
was ultimately enacted. Among other things, it authorized the 
Judicial Conference of the United States to hold periodic institutes 
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for the purpose of developing consistent sentencing principles, and 
provided the Federal courts several additional sentencing alternatives 
by which sentences can be made more appropriately to fit the needs 
of individual offenders and at the same time protect the safety of the 
public. One unusual provision of this new act permits the courts to 
commit convicted offenders to institutions of the Bureau of Prisons 
for periods of observation and diagnosis 3 to 6 months in duration 
before the court imposes final sentence. This of course gives the 
court a great deal of additional information upon which to base g 
sentence, a procedure which is particularly valuable when the court 
is faced with a case offering complex sentencing difficulties. 

Since the enactment of the new sentencing statute, I have con- 
tinued to watch the manner in which it is being used by the Federal 
courts. Up until a month ago the courts had sentenced a total of 
260 persons under the various provisions of the new law. The in- 
determinate sentencing procedures have been used by the courts on 
72 occasions. In addition, 132 youths have been committed under 
the section authorizing the courts to sentence under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act, previously restricted to convicted offenders 
under the age of 22, those youths aged 22 to 25 whom the court con- 
siders would especially benefit from Youth Act procedures and 
treatment. The courts have used the procedure authorizing com- 
mitment for purposes of diagnosis and observation on 56 occasions 
so far, and I have read several letters from Federal judges in which 
they have expressed their opinion that this procedure has turned 
out to be extremely helpful to them. Mr. James V. Bennett, Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons, has written me concerning the v: alue of the 
new procedures to his organization in its objectives, and this letter is 
made a part of the appendix. 

I am also pleased to report that the Judicial Conference of the 
United States is already at work developing the form and content of 
the sentencing institutes authorized by the statute. In March 1959 
the Conference at a meeting in Washington, D.C., approved a tenta- 
tive agenda and other arrangements incident to a pilot institute, 
This will be conducted in July 1959 in conjunction with a Pre-Trial 
Procedure Conference being held by the Judicial Confe rence, under 
the leadership of Judge Alfred P. Murrah at Boulder, Colo. 

With each successive year that I and my colleagues have been visit- 
ing the Federal penal institutions, we have observed that the over- 
crowding of these facilities has continued to worsen. In fact, for more 
than 10 years the total number of prisoners in Bureau of Prisons 
institutions has mounted steadily and, at the time of this writing, it 
is well in excess of 22,000, the highest in the Bureau's history. 

This growth has been produced by a number of factors. While the 
general population of the United States has increased 23 percent since 
the end of World War II, even more phenome ‘nal has been the increase 
in the youth population and the age groups which contribute most to 
delinquency and crime. New Federal laws have been enacted, in- 
cluding the Narcotics Control Act of 1956, which makes large numbers 
of prisoners ineligible for parole. The proportion of offenders sentenced 
to serve 5 years or more has gone up rapidly, as have the number of 
prisoners sentenced for serious crimes. Also, there has been a signifi- 
cant upsurge in the number of prisoners committed from the courts 
in the western area of the United States. 
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I have secured statistics which illustrate these —— They show, 
for example, that since 1938 the number of confined prisoners con- 
victed of such offenses as robbery, rape, kidnaping, narcotic viola- 
tions, and auto theft have ine ‘reased from 5,553 to 9,919, or 79 per- 
cent. In the past 10 years alone the number of prisoners confined 
for narcotic-law violations have increased 172 percent, for robbery 
100 percent, for rape 33 percent, for auto theft 31 percent, for homi- 
cide 10 percent, and for kidnaping 7 percent. ‘The number of prisoners 
convicted under the no-parole provisions of the Narcotics Control Act 
has gone up from none in 1956 to about 1,500 at the present time, 
and their numbers are expected to double within 2 years. This trend 
contributes to the swelling prisoner population, as does the trend 
toward longer sentences. During the past 7 yéars the commitments 
of persons with 5- to 10-year sentences have increased 136 percent, 
and the commitments of persons for 10 years or more have increased 
35 percent. 

As I have noted in my inspections the overcrowding of Bureau of 
Prisons institutions, due to the above factors, has made the need for 
additional facilities critical. At the end of 1958 these institutions 
as a Whole were over 14 percent above capacity. The penitentiaries, 
housing the most serious offenders, were 24 percent above capacity, 
the correctional institutions 15 percent, and the youth institutions 
6 percent. No major institutional construction for the Bureau of 
Prisons has been authorized since 1938, and the overcrowding of the 
existing facilities is complicated by the fact that many of them are 
old and obsolete. Funds for plant maintenance and renewal of 
utilities has never caught up with depreciation and decay. The 
excessive a itions have added to the load on these utilities, and 


consequently thev break do vn more frequently, their replacements 
have become more costly, and they require more mechsabeal personnel. 
mM . are al i ah he Os Bs es 

The Congress should recognize the immediate need to authorize 


construction which will relieve the pressures on the older, more run- 
down, and overcrowded penitentiaries 

The Congress should also authorize the construction of a new youth 
center in the Midwest. The commitment of youthful offenders age 
18 to 24 already makes up 28 percent of Federal offenders, and com- 
mitments in this age group are expected to increase by 52 percent by 
1965 and 87 percent by ht ag considering the large proportion of our 


civil population presently in the under-18 age group and the rate of 
juvenile delinquenev a h is being experienced in most parts of the 
country. ‘The youths confined under the Youth Corrections Act al- 


ready number nearly 2,000, while the capacities of the youth institu- 
tions at Enclewood, ( ‘olo... and Ashland, Ky., together total only 951. 
From the excess youth population, those who are most unstable and 
ageressive are being diverted to institutions for adults. In my 
opinion, it would be more desirable to build an institution designed 
for about 600 or 700 youths of this type, so that they can be given 
proper treatment without having to send them to the already jammed 
penitentiaries. 

I have given attention to the need for other legislation affecting our 
Federal penal institutions. Among other things, the sale of the 
National Training School for Boys, located here in the District of 
Columbia, should be authorized at an early date. The school has 
been thoroughly inspected by the staff of this subcommittee and I 
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have thoroughly analyzed the data concerning its present situation. 
This school dates from 1872, and its facilities are outmoded for g 
modern treatment and training program. Many of the buildings arg 
in need of extensive remodeling, and the utilities have reached the 
age where they must be replaced. Located in what was once a rural 
area, the school is now surrounded by a network of superhighways, 
making the task of rehabilitating young delinquents even more 
difficult. It is no longer centrally located to the U.S. district courts 
from which commitments are received, and transportation costs are 
steadily increasing. The funds realized from the present school 
property can be used for the construction of a modern facility at a 
more economical and feasible location. 

During my visits to the penal systems of Europe it has been par- 
ticul arly interesting for me to note the influence that our Federal 
prison system has had upon them. Director James V. Bennett and 
Assistant Director Frank Loveland, among other topflight santana 
of the Bureau of Prisons, have participated for a number of years in 
international penal affairs. They were active in the old International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission and are now active in the United 
Nations Social Defense Section, which supplanted the Commission, 
They have prepared many studies for the United Nations and its 
regional and international conferences on the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, and have made special surveys at the 
request of other governments. 

The penal programs of England and Denmark, for example, have 
adopted the Federal prison system’s techniques for the prerelease 
training of prisoners as well as for group therapy and group counseling, 
The nations of Kurope, like those elsewhere on en globe, r peatedly 
come to the Bureau of Prisons for advice, and while | was in England 
I observed that the Home Secretary 's plans for badly needed new 
construction are heavily influenced by data and architectural con- 
cepts which were secured from our Federal Bureau. It is readily 
apparent that the activities of the Bureau of Prisons have international 
significance and scope, and this is vet another reason wh the Con- 
gress of the United States should more adequately support the Bureau 
of Prisons and its operations. 

Over the years | have come to know many dedicated men and 
women in the prison service. I would feel remiss at this time, how- 
ever, if I did not state that, in my judgme nt, Mr. James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons, is the most thoroughly dedicated 
one of them all, and it is a dedication to what is too often in the publie 
mind a thankless undertak ing. Mr. Bennett has a complete oTasp 
of the theories of penology, the construction of institutions, and the 
custodial and rehabilitative factors involved in this field. To the 
extent of my pee ‘rvations, he has no superior anywhere in the world 
in the fulfillment of his many tasks and responsibilities which he has 
undertaken with respect to the improvement of the entire Federal 
penal system. Realizing that there is no such thing as the “indis- 
pensable man,” he comes as close to this role as any man I have 
known in public service. 
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II 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


April 1, 1959. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HenNrinGs, Ir., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Penite ntiaries, 
Comn i fee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator HenniNGs: As my previous reports to you 
indicate, | am particularly interested in the personnel standards and 
salaries of the people who operate our Federal penal institutions. 
The Bureau of Prisons has worked earnestly to develop a career 
service for its personnel. Considering the difficult nature of this work 
and the growing magnitude of the Bureau’s responsibilities, it must be 
able to attract and maintain executives and prison managers of high 
professional ability and stature. 

Despite the unquestionably high character of the work rendered 
by the Bureau of Prisons, its key personnel have not been given ade- 
quate salaries or paid at the level of responsibility for comparable 
executives in other Government agencies. The warden of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Federal Penitentiary, for example, is paid an annual 
salary of only $13,370 despite the fact that he is running an opera- 
tion annually involving $13 million, including direction of a large, 
complex, and efficient industrial system which on the outside would 
pay two or three times the salary drawn by this warden. The haz- 
ards and anxieties connected with running an overcrowded institution 
of this kind, filled with serious and frequently desperate offenders, 
takes a toll deserving of recognition. Moreover, Federal salaries for 
wardens are below those of many States. The State of California, 
for instance, pays its wardens nearly $16,000 a year to operate prisons 
much smaller than Atlanta. The same situation is true in New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and many other States. In my opinion, 
the wardens of Federal institutions like Atlanta, Leavenworth, Alca- 
traz, MeNeil Island, and Lewisburg Penitentiaries, as well as the 
large reformatories at El Reno and Chillicothe, ought to be approved 
for supergrades. 

[ would like to reiterate in this report that correctional leaders of 
the highest capability are needed to meet and solve the growing prob- 
lems which our national crime rate has imposed upon the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. In the coordination of its work with the medical 
and legal professions, in its contributions to national and inter- 
national conferences on crime and corrections, the recognized stature 
of the Bureau of Prisons has been instrumental in bringing about 
improved standards in penal administration and prisoner rehabilita- 
tion. We cannot permit the caliber of these services to decline, for 
high-quality correctional personnel are more essential today than 
ever before. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ou D. Jounstron, U.S. Senator. 
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IIl 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER 


Aprit 1, 1959, 
Hai. Toomas C. Henninos, Ir., 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Penitentiaries, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Senator HeENNtNGs: It is my desire to incorporate in our 
report the fact that at least one of the wardens at the penitentiaries 
is paying no attention at all in keeping the mail of the inmates in the 
so-called secret mailbox secret. As I wrote Mr. Bennett some 3 
months ago, this warden opens the mail and upon occasion has 
punished the inmates for daring to write the members of the Supreme 
Court or the Senator from his State. 

When this committee was organized, I was very careful in organizing 
it to give the committee complete jurisdiction over the investigation 
of Federal penitentiaries, looking particularly to decent food, good 
living conditions, including the elimination of so-called holes, 
bedbugs and lice, flies in the dining rooms, and all those other matters 
that had caused riots on the part of the inmates. ‘That this has 
worked out very well has been proven by the fact that since this 
committee has been in existence, aside from the incipient revolt at 
Chillicothe, there has not been a single case in any Federal prison 
where the inmates have seized control, taken hostages, or burned 
buildings, but we have had not a few, but many such incidents in 
State prisons, particularly in Michigan, Nevada, and, as you know, 
in other States, resulting in the loss of lives and millions of dollars of 
property. 

It seems to me that it is of the utmost import ance that this mailing 
privilege to inmates be continued in an atmosphere of absolute secrecy. 
There was one case where a letter was addressed to Senator Kuchel 
of California which he did not receive for over 30 days after it had 
been deposited. This was done in spite of the fact that the wardens 
are supposed to promptly mail in these letters. 

Some time ago former Associate Justice Harold Burton told me 
that the Supreme Court had received a great many letters and that 
they had had the overwhelming majority ‘of them checked and in two 
of the cases they found the complaints were justified. 

It is my hope that the committee under your leadership will insist 
not only on a continuance of this secret mail, but that the wardens 
be notified and instructed that they will be removed if they violate 
the rights of any one of these inmates as our committee has defined 
them as far as this mailing privilege is concerned. 

With just every good wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Wituram Lancer, U.S. Senator. 
16 
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IV 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


Last fall, the chairman of the Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries (Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri) requested that 
I inspect several penal institutions. Pursuant to this authorization, 
I visited the Federal correctional institutions at Terminal Island, 
Calif., and at La Tuna and Seagoville, Tex., and the Federal prison 
camps at Tucson and Florence, Ariz. 

To relate the information gathered during the inspection, as well 
as record my impressions of what was seen, I am submitting this 
report. Several recommendations have been made at the conclusion 
of the report for consideration by the subcommittee. 

At the outset, I would like to say that I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity afforded me, not only to become more widely acquainted with 
the dedicated men and women in the service of the Bureau of Prisons, 
but to gain a better understanding, through personal observation, of 
some of the difficult problems encountered by these people and their 
approach in handling them. 

Terminal Island, San Pedro, Calif—On November 17, 1958, I met 
with Associate Warden Charles Lins to discuss the operations ‘of this 
institution. We then made a detailed inspection of the housing units, 
the women’s division, the industrial activities, the shops, hospital, 
culinary section, and the educational and religious facilities, 

i was told that several recent custodial position audits have estab- 
lished the need at this institution for at least seven additional correc- 
tional officers but, as salary appropriations are unavailable for expan- 
sion of personnel, these officers have not been recruited. I observed 
that custodial supervision for the eight housing units was spread 
rather thinly. There are only 2 officers for the entire area during 
the daytime, 2 in the evening, and | from midnight until morning. 
With so many prisoners to supervise in the area covered by this 
institution, it is difficult for the officers to know what is going on 
among the prisoners at all times. The institution also evidenced the 
need for a related trades instructor and two teachers in elementary 
and high-school subjects. 

I inspected the housing units and found that the eight open dormi- 
tories located in the west wing were quite clean and orderly. It was 
apparent, however, that a uniform combination bedside-table and 
locker was needed, for at present various kinds are being used, even 
some which are homemade, and many inmates have none at all. 

The institution has undertaken a program to remodel these units. 
The plan as contemplated will permit the completion of such work for 
3 units each year at an estimated cost of $2,500 per housing unit. 
However, inasmuch as maintenance funds are limited, I was advised 
that this program in all probability will not be initiated during the 
current fiscal year. 

I was especially impressed with the appearance of the admission- 
orientation unit, where newly committed inmates spend their first 30 
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days. This unit had been remodeled by inmate labor. The work 
appeared to be fully as good as that which could have been done by 
indepen ndent craftsmen. The cellblock has one section which is used 
for those prisoners who cannot be housed in the usual inmate quarters, 
This section cannot be successfully partitioned off, however, revealing 
the need for the construction of a separate segregation unit. 

In the women’s division (which houses all women offenders com. 
mitted from the district courts west of the Mississippi River), [ 
noticed that the kitchen and dining room were exc eptionally attrac tive, 
but that the physical facilities otherwise were inadequate. The 
present structures, particularly the housing units, are old, rundown, 
and easily combustible. Fireproof buildings should be constructed if 
the division is to remain a permanent part of Terminal Island. 

The institution offers its women prisoners vocational training in 
sewing, weaving, cosmetology, food preparation, typing and general 
clerical duties, but additional instructors and facilities are needed to 
permit training in other feminine occupations. The women’s division 
now has only one instructor in academic subjects and one supervisor 
in the sewing room, both of whom work on a full-time basis, and one 
part-time instructor in weaving. 

I toured the furniture-refinishing shop, in which 45 male prisoners 
work on office furniture for other Government agencies in the area. 
The work being done by the men reflected good craftsmenship. A 
new industries building was under construction, scheduled for com- 
pletion by September of 1959. Twenty-three inmates were employed 
on this project. It was reported to me that one section of this 
building will be devoted to use as a women’s section to provide much 
needed laundry, sewing room, and trades-training space. 

The carpenter, garage, electrical, paint, masonry, building mainte- 
nance, powerhouse, plumbing and sheet metal shops were also inspected. 
About half the men assigned to these activities were undertaking for- 
mally organized vocational training programs. Plans for a new shops 
building have been developed. This new building would provide 
better supervision, training facilities, and tool control and would 
release the present shops area for conversion to housing facilities, 
easing the overcrowding in the men’s division. 

In examining the culinary unit for the male prisoners, I observed 
that it presented about as poor an accommodation for its intended 
purpose as I have so far seen in the Federal prison system. This is 
chiefly due to the age, deterioration, and arrangement of the building, 
I was informed that $28,000 had been allotted for urgent repairs, but 
additional funds will be required in the next fiscal year to fully reno- 
vate the dining room and kitchen. 

The prison hospital was inadequate both in space and in equipment, 
A number of changes in the operating room and space for the confine- 
ment of violently psychotic cases, among other things, are required 
before the hospital will be accredited by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 

The chapel was lacking adequate capacity, accouterments, and office 
space. The present chapel seats only 96 inmates. Because the con- 
gregation usually exceeds this number, the services must be conducted 
in the auditorium. Plans have been formulated to remodel and expand 
the chapel when funds are available. 

The general space shortages of the institution were evident in the 
educational department. Fifty-two percent of the 800 prisoner 
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population participate in some type of educational activity. A large 
number of subjects are availab le on elementar y and high-school levels 
and through correspondence courses. One point of particular interest 
was that the classes include a Dale Carnegie program, a great books 
discussion group conducted by a local attorney, and a social living 
class taught by one of the correctional officers. Plans for renovating 
the educational department have been made, but even if they are 
carried out it is apparent that more space is required for these activi- 
ties 

The institution has a difficult security problem stemming from the 
unavailability of personnel housing in the area in which the institu- 
tion is located. Many of the staff are obliged to live at remote 
distances. I was told that in the event of emergencies, such as es- 
capes and riots during the night hours, it would require at least 90 
minutes to assemble enough men in the institution to meet the situa- 
tion. If more of the personnel could live in the area immediately 
surrounding the institution, it is possible to reduce the time to 15 
minutes. The construction of a 42-unit apartment on the institution 
grounds not only would greatly improve this condition but would 
increase the morale of the personnel. It would also permit the small 
bachelor officers’ quarters within the institution to be vacated and the 
hospits a to be expanded into that area. 

Tu Ariz., Prison Cam p.—On Nove mber 20, 1958, I met Super- 
sanieatt Joseph E. Thomas of the Federal Prison Camp at Florence, 
Ariz., who antil recently was the Superintendent of the Tucson 
Camp, and accompanied him to both facilities. Capt. Orville 
Boswell escorted us through the Tucson Camp in the absence of 
Sunerintendent Walter Fitzpatrick. 

The Tucson Camp, formerly for adults, is currently converting its 

rogram to meet the requirements of offenders sentenced under the 
Youth Corrections Act, a transition which was expected to be com- 
pleted within the next 2 or 3 months. The youths are housed sepa- 
rately and the presence of adult prisoners, carefully selected from 
other inst itutions, jum not appear to conflict with the youth program. 
Additional youths will be sent to the camp from the Federal Reforma- 
tory at El] Reno, Okla., and the youth centers at Englewood, Colo., 
and Ashland, Ky., to relieve overcrowding in those institutions. The 
camp will soon be able to accommodate about 160 of these young men. 

The camp is located in the Santa Catalina Mountains, some 15 
miles from ‘Tucson. I was impressed with the exceptionally healthful 
atmosphere it provided for correctional treatment of youths as well 
as the many opportunities offered for active vocational training. 
A new vocational school has recently been constructed by several 
youths under the supervision of a foreman. The lumber used for this 
project was produced by the prisoners at the camp’s small, but 
excellent, sawmill. 

There are plans to build a new barracks for the youths, five new 
emplovee dwellings for the faculty (who now live at a considerable 
distance from the camp), and a new chapel-recreation hall. The 
renovation of the culinary building, the aged powerplant, and the 
garage are also scheduled. Water impoundage for the camp must be 
increased, a project, however, which can easily be accomplished by 
constructing an inexpensive diversion dam just a few hundred vards 
above the present artificial lake. With the camp’s timber facilities, 
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its sawmill, and the experience of the camp personnel, these projects 
should be carried out at relatively low cost and at the same time wil] 
both provide excellent job training for the youths and increase their 
physical fitness. 

Florence, Ariz., Prison Camp.—The Florence Camp was inspected 
on November 20 and 21, 1958. 1 was favorably impressed with the 
neat appearance of the 2 250 adult American and Mexican prisoners in 
the camp. Although the buildings are much in need of repairs, all 
the units were clean and orderly. The installation, an old prisoner. 
of-war camp, is scheduled for repairs of the water wells and sewage- 
disposal plant, for painting and repairing the water tank, re pairing 
the shops and other camp buildings, and erecting badly needed bar- 
racks. However, these projects are aw aiting the availability of funds, 

This camp produces much of its own beef, pork, poultry, eggs, feed 
crops, and vegetables. Moreover, it furnishes surplus meat, eggs, and 
vegetables to the camp at Tucson and the newly ac ‘sand camp at 
Safford, Ariz. 

The personnel at Tucson and Florence were well trained and im- 
pressed me as knowing what they were doing. ‘The programs of the 
camps undoubtedly will produce beneficial results in the prisoners 
committed to them. In many ways these camps offer desirable al- 
ternatives to more costly confinement in institutions providing closer 
custody. The program deserves considerable study to determine 
what are its potentialities for greater use in our penal system. 

La Tuna, Ter., Correctional Institution —On November 21, 1958, I 
visited the Federal Correctional Institution at La Tuna, Tex., es- 
corted by Warden J. T. Willingham. ‘This institution has a prisoner 

opulation of 680, approximately two-thirds of which are aliens of 

Mexican origin who were convicted of violating this country’s immi- 
gration laws. 

The institution’s hospital was undergoing renovation. This will 
definitely improve its aged facilities. All the dormitories for the 
prisoners were double-decked, an indication of the overcrowding 
characteristic of these institutions generally. 

The prison auditorium constituted the onlv available space for 
inside recreation. The opportunity for educational activities was 
severely limited. Only one employee is available for such work, 
While the factory refinishing furniture for other governmental agencies 
was working efficiently at full capacity, it is doubtful that a realistic 
vocational training program could be carried on with the remaining 
available space and equipment. 

The institution has a large dairy. The milking parlor was found 
outdated and poorly equipped, but plains for badly needed renovation 
have been developed. Other needs include a new roof for the boiler 
and laundry building and an extension of the present cramped visiting 
room. A sewage line, connected with the disposal system of the 
nearby community of Anthony, N. Mex., is nearing completion. 

Housing for the staff personnel is not available in sufficient amounts 
in the local community. The institution has plans to construct 10 
housing units when funds can be appropriated for this purpose. 
Other construction projects include a water tank and tower, two guard 
towers to replace temporary boxes, and a building for staff training. 

Seagoville, Tex., Correctional Institution.—On November 22, 1958, 
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I inspected the Federal Correctional Institution at Seagoville, Tex. 
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Warden L. P. Gollaher’s preliminary office briefing was very in- 
formative. 

This institution is remarkably different from most other prisons for 
men. When I arrived at the prison reservation, I was impressed by 
the fact that there were no guard towers, no lighted fences, and no 
physical means of insuring custody. ‘Traffic was controlled only by 
a small chain stretched across the front gate. Security seemed de- 
pendent upon the skilled, intelligent supervision by the prison staff. 

I was interested to learn that many of the employees spend a 
considerable portion of their off-duty time working with the inmates 
individually and in groups. It appears that by such efforts a great 
change occurs inthemen. The inmates respond to the encouragement 
to accept responsibility for their personal conduct and attitudes. 
Notwithstanding the absence of the usual prison security facilities, 
the incidence of escapes is very low which is considered extremely 
satisfactory. 

I could not help noticing that Seagoville was not as seriously 
crowded as were the other institutions I had visited. On the morning 
I arrived the population was 470, although later in the day a bus 
from Brownsville, Tex., brought an additional 26 prisoners. Accord- 
ing to the charis shown me by the warden, the institution’s work 
program is eeared to a population of about 500, and by converting 
several dayrooms into living quarters the institution can accommodate 
as many as 550 prisoners. 

I visited the educational department, which is equipped with five 
classrooms. Most of the evening-school program is on a high school 
level and nearly half the population is enrolled. Another fifth of the 
population is enrolled in correspondence courses. During other hours 
of leisure, more than half of the men engage in making articles of 
handicraft. While there is no gymnasium, an active outdoor recre- 
ational program exisis. 

The auditorium is used for both Protestant and Catholic religious 
services and for movies and other forms of group recreation as well. 
It does not seem to provide the quiet atmosphere desirable for religious 
services and, in view of the fact that over 60 percent of the men attend 
services, the construction of a chapel would be desired. However, a 
praver room ts set aside near the auditorium for private meditation. 

The library was rather small but well attended. Nearly half the 
men draw books regularly to take to their rooms for reading. The 
room in which families may visit the prisoners was small but quite 
desirably informal. Understandably, this is a significant factor for 
high morale. The staff hopes to develop an outdoor visiting area 
which can be used for about 9 months of the year. 

Because my visit occurred on a Saturday, I was unable to observe 
the prisoners at work. However, I saw that the shops building con- 
tained sheetmetal, welding, plumbing, electrical, painting, and car- 
pentry activities. There was also a classroom available for voca- 
tional training, a program in which one-fourth of the men are enrolled. 
An additional shops supervisor is evidently needed to take over the 
supervision of the shops while the trades foremen are elsewhere on 
the reservation supervising maintenance crews. 

Facilities for a garment factory have been improvised in the space 
formerly used for central recreational activities. I was informed that 
65 men were employed in this work. An additional 15 men were 
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engaged in the furniture-refinishing factory located near the garage, 
The institution has begun constructing ‘an industrial building to 
replace the facilities lost by fire last May. This project is being 
financed exclusively by profits of the Federal Prisons, Inc., a wholly 
owned Government corporation. 

The farm area looked particularly orderly, having recently been 
equipped with some new white board fencing. The Hereford beef 
herd, which provides all the institution’s beef needs, seems quite 
nots able i in appearance and quality. This farm also produces all the 
prison’ s pork and a large proportion of its vegetable requirements, 

The culinary department is located in a buil ling that was used ag 
a factory 18 vears ago. The dining room is equipped with attractive 
four-man tables. A self-service cafeteria system, with steam tables, 
is employed. I observed that surplus butter, cheese, powdered milk, 
and flour were being used. The dining room and kitchen floor, 
originally constructed as a black, industrial-type floor, was unsightly 
in an otherwise attractive surrounding. However, the dining room 
is scheduled to be recovered with quarry tile this year and the kitchen 
area next year. 

The hospital facilities were more than adequate. They have proved 
useful in caring for about 50 aged prisoners who have been transferred 
from Leavenworth Penitentiary and the Springfield Medical Center 
for domiciliary care. 

The warden indicated a need for at least four additional personnel 
to increase efficiency. This would permit him to have a full-time 
secretary, a receiving and discharge officer, a locksmith, and an 
additional shop supervisor. 

SUMMARY 


It is evident from my inspection of these Federal institutions in 
the Southwest that they are being operated in a generally efficient 
and economical manner, despite the existence of such limitations as 
antiquated facilities, overcrowded conditions, and serious budgetary 
inadequacies. The wardens, superintendents, and their staffs ought 
to be commended for doing a remarkably good job under these 
circumstances. 

A substantial portion of this report is taken up with the plans of 
each institution. It is indeed commendable that such plans are being 
formulated but they will hardly compensate for a lack of appropriate 
action regarding the measures under consideration. It is sincerely 
hoped that much of the important work left to be done in each of these 
institutions inspected will not, in view of the urgency of the needs, 
indefinitely await the availability of funds. For our prison program 
to be as productive as we have achieved in making it humane, we 
must recognize that the physical condition of the institutions and the 

ersonal rehabilitation of the inmates are factors closely interrelated. 
lo the extent that adequate facilities and well-trained personnel are 
available we can be assured that the programs for care and treatment 
of the prisoners will be fulfilled. 

In addition, consideration should be given bv this subcommittee to 
the needs for more adequate Federal penal facilities. While three 
institutions are located in the west coast area (the penitentiaries at 
MeNeil Island, Wash.; and at Alcatraz, Calif.; and the institution at 
Terminal Island), Alcatraz serves a special purpose for the entire 
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Federal prison system. The west coast area, for the bulk of its 
commitments, is thus left only with McNeil Island and Terminal 
Island. Both of these institutions are extremely overcrowded. 

Relief cannot be afforded them by transporting Federal prisoners to 
institutions in other areas of the country for all institutions are over- 
crowded. Furthermore, the general population of the West Coast 
States is climbing steeply, a trend which adds pressure to the already 
inadequate facilities in that area. 

The subcommittee should do all that is possible to hasten the devel- 
opment of an additional youth-guidance center somewhere in the Mid- 
west. At present, there are only two youth institutions, both converted 
from Federal prisons for adults. ‘These are overloaded and unable to 
accept all the prisoners committed by the district courts under the 
Youth Correction Act. 

The pressures on. Federal facilities for youths are also becoming 
steadily greater. At present there are about 1,500 prisoners sen- 
tenced under the Youth Correction Act. In the various Federal 
institutions there are an additional 1,000 prisoners aged 18 to 21, and 
3,350 prisoners aged 22 to 25, virtually all of whom are now eligible for 
commitment under the act. Additional facilities similar to those at 
the two existing youth centers are desirable for most of the persons in 
these two age groups, but they are urgently required for Youth Act 
commitments alone. Moreover, commitments are expected to in- 
crease radically in the near future as the population structure of the 
Nation changes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Funds should be appropriated to achieve at an early date the 
repair and improvement of the existing prison facilities along lines 
specifically listed in this memorandum. 

2. Camp programs for prisoners have definite advantages in terms 
of cost and effectiveness to the inmates. Steps to intensify these 
programs should be seriously considered. 

3. The plans and pending programs for an additional youth guidance 
center and an institution for maximum security are, In my opinion, 
adequately justified and construction of such projects should go 
forward with a minimum of delay. 

4. Likewise, a women’s institution on the Pacific coast in lieu of the 
facilities at Terminal Island should have high priority in the program 
for institutional construction. In any event, funds for preliminary 
study and planning for such construction should be provided. 

5. This Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries should be con- 
tinued and funds provided for the renewed examination, investigation, 
and inspection of our Federal prison system. 

6. Members of the Congress should be urged to visit these important 
institutions of our Government, not only to gain a fuller understanding 
of their functions but to obtain a deeper insight into a disturbing and 
costly problem of this society. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Roman L. Hruska, U.S. Senator. 








V 
STATEMENT BY JAMES V. BENNETT 
In Regard to Operations Under New Federal Sentencing Legislation 


U.S. DeparrMENT oF JUSTICE, 
Bureau oF Prisons, 
Washington, February 3, 1959, 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGs, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator HENNINGs: I am sure you would be interested 
in les potty that the provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 187 (HJ, 
Res. 424), introduced by you and Senator William Langer on July 1, 
1958. and enacted by the 85th C ongress in August 1958 as Public 
Law 85-752, have been working out exceptionally well. Within a few 
weeks of the bill’s passage, the courts were using every section and 
subsection of the new statute. Already this legislation has helped 
substantially to reduce the disparities in the sentences imposed on 
convicted offenders by the Federal courts. 

During the first 4 months following the bill’s enactment our institu- 
tions received 160 prisoners sentenced under its provisions, and Liere 
is every indication that the judges are gradually preferring to use its 
discretionary procedures rather than the older sentencing methods, 
In a number of cases where the defendants have offered good prospects 
for rehabilitation, the courts have fixed parole eligibility dates earlier 
than the old statute required. In many other cases, where the char- 
acteristics of the defendant created some uncertaint Vas to how rapidly 
he would re ‘spond to treatment, the courts have impose d = ily the maxi- 
mum term, leaving the matters of parole eligibilitv and release for later 
determination by the U.S. Board of Parole. In those cases where the 
nature of the crime and the characteristics of the defendant have 
obviously suggested a severe penalty, the courts have continued to 
impose a sentence in which parole eligibility and the length of the term 
have been set at the statutory limits. 

One provision of the new law which has proved particularly helpful 
to the courts is the one which permits the court to commit a defendant 
to our institutions for a 3- to 6-month period of study, observation, 
and diagnosis prior to final determination of sentence. Just the other 
day (January 9), for example, I received a letter from District Judge 
Edward T. Gignoux, of Portland, Maine, in which he said in part in 
commenting on a specific case of this kind, “This is my first experience 
with the procedure provided for observation, study, and report under 
18 U.S.C., section 4028(b), and I wish to say that I have been most 
pleased with the results.” As a result of our recommendations in this 
perticular case, Judge Gignoux sentenced the defendant to a term of 15 
years under the Youth Corrections Act. 
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Judge Irving R. Kaufman, of New York, wrote me recently in 
connection with another case, “* * * the period of study provided 
under the new statute is prov ing useful. As I stated in my last letter 
it] is an enactment of great potential utility and it has not been long 
in proving its worth.” In another letter at about the same time 
Judge R. Dorsey Watkins, of Maryland, said that “this thoughtful 
and thorough study is most helpful.” 

The efforts of our institutional staffs to rehabilitate the prisoners 
committed to their care have been considerably enhanced by the new 
lav. The more flexible parole provisions have operated to set up 
stronger incentives for rehabilitation, and the increased consideration 
which the Federal judges are giving to the sentencing process have in 
other cases afforded us more time to focus rehabilitation measures on 
the offender. 

The Bureau of Prisons is indebted to you and your colleagues for 
your efforts in bringing about the enactment of Public Law 85-752 
and its procedures which have had such beneficial results. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES V. Bennett, Director. 
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Aprit 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Enate, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 1368] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1368) to amend sections 503(a)(2) and 504 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate financing of new jet and 
turboprop aircraft, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

I. PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


As a part of the transition from piston to jet-powered aircraft the 
Nation’s airlines are now in the process of carrying out large-scale re- 
equipment programs which it is estimated will cost approximately $4 
billion by 1962. Seldom, if ever, in the history of American private 
enterprise has a single industry been required to convert so much of its 
equipment in suc h short order and at such high risk. To finance 
these —— will require about $1.4 billion in new capital, of which 
about $600 million has not yet been arranged for. This raises serious 
difficulties for the airline industry, particularly smaller airlines, which 
may have to resort to leasing, conditional purchases, equipment 
mortgaging, and like arrangements as a way of financing an orderly 
transition to more modern fleets of aircraft. 

Because of the extreme shortage of available capital such types of 
financing will apt to be required not only for the aircraft themselves, 
but for aircraft engines and propellers as well. The need for separate 
financing of engines and propeller purchases arises primarily from the 
greatly increased cost and complexity of these items. For example, 
your committee has been informed that the propellers for a turboprop 
plane may cost as much as $25,000 apiece. 

The general purpose of S. 1368 is to facilitate such financing arrange- 
ments by expanding the full protection given to security title and 
mortgage holders of aircraft under title V of the Federal Aviation Act 
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of 1958, to include those with security interests in aircraft engines and 
propellers. 
Il. SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of S. 1368 amends section 503(a)(2) of the act to provide 
for the central recording of security interests in specifically identified 
aircraft propellers. As presently written, this section applies only 
to complete aircraft and aircraft engines. ' 

It should be noted that under section 503(a) (3), propellers and other 
separate items of equipment may be subject to a so-called basket 
mortgage—but only so long as they remain in one definitely located 
stockpile. This section therefore does not provide sufficient protection 
to the holder of a security interest in a specific propeller. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 504 of the act to exempt secu- 
rity owners of both aircraft engines and propellers from liability 
without fault for injury or damage to persons or property on the 
surface of the earth which might be caused by these instruments. 
This provision currently applies only in favor of those holding a 
security title or other security interest in aircraft. 

Section 504 was added to the original Civil Aeronautics Act in 
1948 (62 Stat. 470) to overcome the possible adverse effect on secu- 
rity owners of various State statutes making an aircraft owner or 
operator absolutely liable for any damage caused on the ground by 
the aircraft. Its purpose was to assure that liability under such 
laws would not attach to the holder of a security interest solely by 
virtue of that interest. It should be stressed that this section of 
the act does not relieve a security titleholder from liability for injury 
or damage caused as a result of his negligence, for example, as a man- 
ufacturer of faulty equipment or as a lessor of equipment negligently 
maintained before the lease. In any event, it is logical that the 
protection afforded to security owners of aircraft by this section of 
the act should also be given to those having a separate security 
interest in engines and propellers. 


Ill. COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


Two perfecting amendments to S. 1368 were suggested to your 
committee DY the Federal Aviation Agency. The first of these would 
include ‘“‘propellers” in the proviso clause of section 503(d) of the act 
relating to the priority of a security interest recorded under section 
503(a)(2) over one held under the “‘basket mortgage” provisions of 
section 503(a)(3). 

The second amendment would provide for the indexing of propeller 
conveyances, as well as aircraft and aircraft engine conveyances, 
under section 503(f) (1) 

These two amendments are required in order to bring all the 
provisions of section 503 into conformity with the substantive changes 
made by the bill in subsection (a). Your committee recommends 
their adoption as well as suggesting a minor change in punctuation in 
section 2 of the bill. 
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First committee amendment: 
Add a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The proviso clause in section 503(d) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to read as follows: ‘Pro- 
vided, That an instrument recorded under section 503(a) (2) 
shall not be affected as to the engine or engines, or propeller 
or propellers specifically identified therein, by any instru- 
ment theretofore or thereafter recorded pursuant to section 
503(a)(3).” 

Second committee amendment: 
Add a new section to read as follows: 

Src. 4. Clause (1) of section 503(f) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 

“‘(1) the identifving description of the aircraft, aircraft 
engine, or propeller, or in the case of an instrument re- 
ferred to in section 503(a)(3), the location or locations 
specified therein; and” 

Third committee amendment: 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the final comma. 

Amend the title to read 

A bill to amend sections 503 and 504 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to facilitate financing of new jet and turbo- 
prop aircraft. 


IV. HEARINGS AND AGENCY COMMENTS 


Hearings on S. 1368 were held by the Subcommittee on Aviation on 
March 23, 1959, with witnesses representing the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Air Transport Association, the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation, and the General Aircraft and Leasing Co. Each of these 
witnesses were in full support of the measure. 

A favorable report on the bill was also received from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the following agencies indicated no objection 
to its passage: 

Department of Justice 

Department of the Air Force 

General Accounting Office 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Office of Defense Mobilization 

National Aeronautics and Space Agency 

Reports of the various Government agencies are given in the 
appendix. 
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V. CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown 
as follows (new matter is printed in italics; existing law proposed to be 
omitted is enclosed in black brackets; existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman): 


Sections 503 aNnp 504 or tHE Feperat AviIATION AcT oF 1958 
(72 Strat. 772; 49 U.S.C. 523, 524) 


RECORDATION OF AIRCRAFT OWNERSHIP 
Establishment of Recording System 


Sec. 503. (a) The Administrator shall establish and maintain a 
system for the recording of each and all of the following: 

(1 ) * * * 

(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equipment trust, contract of con- 
ditional sale, or other instrument executed for security purposes, 
which lease or other instrument affects the title to, or any interest in, 
any specifically identified aircraft engine or engines of seven hundred 
and fifty or more rated takeoff horsepower for each such engine or 
the equivalent of such horsepower, or any specifically identified aircraft 
propeller capable of absorbing seven hundred and fifty or more rated 
takeoff shaft horsepower, and also any assignment or amendment thereof 
or supplement thereto; 

ae 

(b) * * * 

(c) * * * 
Effect of Recording 


(d) Each conveyance or other instrument recorded by means of or 
under the system provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this section 
shall from the time of its filing for recordation be valid as to all 
persons without further or other recordation, except that an instru- 
ment recorded pursuant to section 503(a)(3) shall be effective only 
with respect to those of such items which may from time to time be 
situated at the designated location or locations and only while so 
situated: Provided, That an instrument recorded under section 
503(a)(2) shall not be affected as to the engine or engines, or propeller 
or propellers specifically identified therein, by any instrument thereto- 
fore or thereafter recorded pursuant to section 503(a)(3). 

(e) * * * 

Index of Conveyances 


(f) The Administrator shall keep a record of the time and date of 
the filing of conveyances and other instruments with him and of the 
time and date of recordation thereof. He shall record conveyances 
and other instruments filed with him in the order of their reception, 
in files to be kept for that purpose, and indexed according to 

(1) the identifying description of the [aircraft or aircraft 
engine, ] aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller, or in the case of 
an instrument referred to in section 503(a)(3), the location or 
locations specified therein; and 
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(2) the names of the parties to the conveyance or other 
instrument. 


a2 * 
es * 


LIMITATION OF SECURITY OWNERS LIABILITY 


Sec. 504. No persons having a security interest in, or security title 
to, any civil aircraft, engine or propeller under a contract of conditional 
sale, equipment trust, chattel or corporate mortgage, or other instru- 
ment of similar nature, and no lessor of any such aircraft, engine or 

ropeller under a bona fide lease of thirty days or more, shall be liable 

y reason of such interest or title, or by reason of his interest as, lessor 
or owner of the aircraft, engine or propeller under a bona fide lease of 
thirty days or more, shall be liable by reason of such interest or title, 
or by reason of his interest as lessor or owner of the aircraft, engine or 
propeller so leased, for any injury to or death of persons, or damage to 
or loss of property, on the surface of the earth (whether on land or 
water) caused by such aircraft engine or propeller, or by the ascent, 
descent, or flight of such aircraft, engine or propeller or by the dropping 
or falling of an object therefrom, unless such aircraft, engine or pro- 
peller is in the actual possession or control of such person at the time 
of such injury, death, damage, or loss. 





APPENDIX 


Crvm Arronautics Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. Warren G. MAaGnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: This is in response to your request for the 
views of the Board in regard to S. 1368, a bill to amend sections 
503(a)(2) and 504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate 
financing of new jet and turboprop aircraft. 

S. 1868 proposes two amendments to the Federal Aviation Act 
which are designed to facilitate the financing of new aircraft equip- 
ment. Inasmuch as these proposals are of primary concern to the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency who is responsible for 
administering the recording provisions of title V, our comments are 
general in nature. 

The first proposal would amend paragraph (2) of subsection 503(a) 
of the Federal Aviation Act, to provide for the recording by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency of specifically identified 
aircraft propellers of prescribed capacity. The second section of the 

ill proposes an amendment to section 504 of the act relating to 
limitations on security owners’ liability. 

The Federal Aviation Act presently authorizes the recording of 
liens on aircraft as well as the recording of liens on aircraft engines of 

rescribed horsepower and spare parts located at specified places. 

hese provisions facilitate the financing and acquisition of aircraft, 
engines, and spare parts. The act does not, however, authorize the 
separate recording of liens for aircraft propellers. 
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While there has been no apparent need for the separate financing 
of propellers in the past, the cost of propellers at the present time js 
such that it would seem desirable to expand the provisions of the act 
to provide for their separate financing. ‘The Board therefore endorses 
the proposed amendment to section 503(a) of the act to authorize the 
separate recording of liens for aircraft propellers. 

With respect to the amendment of section 504, it should be noted 
that the act presently contains provisions designed to relieve persons 
having a security interest in aircraft and certain lessors of aircraft, 
from liability solely by reason of such status or interest, for injury 
or death of persons, or damage to property, on the surface caused by 
the aircraft. The amendment proposed by 8S. 1368 would broaden or 
clarify these provisions by expressly making them applicable to per. 
sons hs aving a security interest or interest as lessor in aircraft engines 
and propellers. The Board perceives no objection to this amendment, 
and on the basis that it would facilitate the financing of engines and 
propellers supports the proposal. 

The purpose of the Board in supporting the proposed legislation js 
to permit air carriers and other purchasers of civil aircraft broad 
discretion to finance acquisition of aircraft engines and propellers 
under whatever terms and conditions may be most appropriate at the 
time. In this connection it should be noted that the Board does not, 
by endorsing these amendments, necessarily endorse the leasing ar- 
rangements by particular air carriers of new aircraft engines and 
propellers as the best method of financing. However, the Board does 
believe that unnecessary legal impediments to leasing arrangements 
or to the utilization of other financial devices w hereby air carriers may 
obtain new equipment, should be removed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMES R. Durrer, Chairman. 


ee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wash ington, March él, 1959, 
Hon. Warren G. MaAGnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Reference is made to your request for the 
views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 1368, 86th 
Congress, a bill to amend section 503(a)(2) and 504 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate financing of new jet and turboprop 
aircraft. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to this Department 
the responsibility for expressing the views of the Department of 
Defense. 

S. 1368 would be applicable solely to commercial aircraft, and would 
tend to facilitate the financing of new jet and turboprop aircraft by 
making two amendments to the Federal Aviation Act. ‘The amend 
ment to section 503(a)(2) adds aircraft propellers to the property 
recording system established by section 503: and the amendment to 
section 504 adds engines and propellers to those items of property 
the title to which or an interest in which may be held or retained as 
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security without subjecting the owner of the security title or interest 
to liability for damage done by the aircraft. 

The Department of Defense has no interest in the proposed legis- 
lation and defers to those agencies with primary interest. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matcotm A. MacInryrs, 
Acting Secretary. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, March 28, 1959. 
Hon. Warren G. MaaGnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: Your letter of March 19, 1959, requests our 
comments concerning S. 1368 

The bill proposes to amend sections 503 and 504 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, by requiring certain aircraft propellers to be 
recorded by the Administrator and by limiting security owners lia- 
bility w ith respect to engines or prope sllers. 

We have no particular information concerning the necessity or 
desirability of this legislation and, consequently, have no comments or 
recommendations to offer. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





INTERSTATE CommMERCE CommMiISsSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. Warren G. Maanuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Fore ign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Drar CHarRMAN MacGnuson: Your letter of March 13, 1959, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Commission, and requesting com- 
ments on a bill, S. 1368, introduced by Senator Engle, to amend 
sections 503(a)(2) and 504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
facilitate financing of new jet and turboprop aircraft, has been 
referred to our Committee on Legislation. After consideration by 
that committee, I am authorized to submit the following comments in 
its behalf: 

Under the proposed measure section 503(a)(2) of the described act, 
which deals with the recording in the Federal Aviation Agency of 
leases, mortgages, and similar security instruments affecting title or 
interest on aircraft engines, would be amended so as to ine lude within 
its provisions certain aircraft propellers as well. 

Also amended would be section 504, which presently exempts, under 
certain conditions, owners, lessors, or persons having a security inter- 
est in, or security title to, a civil ‘aircraft, from liability for personal 
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injuries or death, or property damage, caused by such aircraft, or by 
its ascent, descent, or flight, or by the dropping or falling of an object 
therefrom, and occurring on the suface of the earth. This bill would 
extend these exemptions, where the same conditions are met, to per- 
sons having the same types of interest in civil aircraft engines and 
propellers. 

This bill does not pertain to the jurisdiction or functions of this 
Commission and for that reason we are not in a position to express g 
helpful opinion with respect to its merits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KENNETH H. Tvaate, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
ANTHONY ARPAIA. 

Howarp FRzEas. 





Executive OFfFice OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Orrice oF Civit Drerense MOBILIZATION, 
Orrice or Director, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1959. 
Hon. WarrEN G. MacGnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in reply to your request for a report 
on S. 1368, 86th Congress. 

It appears that enactment of this legislation would facilitate credit 
for small airlines, particularly in the period of changeover from piston- 
driven aircraft to jet or turboprop aircraft. This in turn should 
strengthen the peacetime civil air fleet. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has no objection to 
S. 1368. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Horgau. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1959. 
Hon. WarREN G. MAGNnuson, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Macnuson: This is in reply to your letter of 


March 12 asking the National Aeronautics and Space Administration | 


for comments with regard to S. 1368. 
This bill which would amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 


extends the requirements for recording aircraft ownership to include | 


the recording of any specifically identified aircraft propeller capable 
of absorbing 750 or more rated takeoff shaft horsepower * * *. 
The bill further amends the act to limit the liability of persons owning 
a security interest in any civil aircraft extended to include engines or 
propellers for any injury or death of persons or damage or loss of 
property caused by malfunction of the aircraft, engine, or propeller. 
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National Aeronautics and Space Administration has no operational 
interest in the subject, therefore, wishes to express no comment with 
pom to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. GLEASON, 
Assistant Administrator for Congressional Relations. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTroRNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Warren G. MaAaGnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice concerning the bill S. 1368 to amend 
sections 503(a)(2) and 504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
facilitate financing of new jet and turboprop aircraft. 

Section 503(a)(2) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1403(a)(2)) requires the Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to establish and maintain a system for the recording of any lease, and 
any mortgage, equipment trust, contract of conditional sale, or other 
instrument executed for security purposes and which affects title to 
or any interest in aircraft engines of a stated horsepower. Section 1 
of the bill would amend section 503(a)(2) by broadening its coverage 
to include the recording of such security instruments which affect 
interests in any specifically identified aircraft propeller capable of 
absorbing a stated horsepower. 

Section 504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1404) 
provides that no person having a security interest in, or security title 
to, any civil aircraft under a contract of conditional sale, equipment 
trust, or other instrument of similar nature, and no lessor of any such 
aircraft under a lease of 30 days or more, shall be liable by reason of 
such interest or title for any injury, death, or damage to, or loss of 
property caused by such aircraft unless the aircraft is in the actual 
possession or control of such person at the time of the injury, death, o 
damage to or loss of property. Section 2 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 504 of the act so as to extend the immunity provisions of the sec- 
tion with respect to any engine or propeller as well as civil aircraft. 

Under certain provisions of the Uniform Aeronautics Act, now in 
force in many States, the owner of an aircraft is absolutely liable 
(that is, he is liable without reference to whether he was in control 
of the aircraft at the time of the accident or was negligent in any way 
under general common law tort principles) for damages caused by the 
ascent, descent, or flight of the aircraft, or the dropping or falling of 
any object therefrom. The purpose of section 504 is to anticipate the 

ossibility that this provision of the Uniform Aeronautics Act might 
[ construed so as to impose tort liability upon a person who, at the 
time of the accident was the record owner of the aircraft even though 
he held title only as security under a conditional sale contract, mort- 
gage, equipment trust, or similar instrument. This problem is, of 
course, a matter of significant concern to lending institutions which 
frequently finance the purchase of aircraft or aircraft engines, ete. 
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The sole purpose of the amendment now proposed is specifically to 
include within this protection of the statute persons who have such 
nominal ownership interests only in the engines or propellers of the 
aircraft. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves a question of policy 
concerning which the Department of Justice prefers to make no 
recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE FE, WALsH, 
Deputy Attorney General, 
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AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937, 
THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT, AND THE 
RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Aprit 24, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Morse, from the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
together with 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


[To accompany 8. 226] 


The Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 226) to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, so as to provide increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


PuRPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to increase the benefits under, and to 
strengthen and place on a sound, self-supporting basis, the railroad 
retirement and unemployment insurance systems, (1) by eliminating 
the present long-range actuarial deficit in the railroad retirement 
system, (2) by providing much-needed increases in benefits under both 
systems, (3) by changing the form of some benefits to eliminate 
certain inequitable features of each system, (4) by extending the 
periods during which unemployment benefits are paid under the unem- 
ployment insurance system, and (5) by providing for the financing of 
these increases, changes, and extensions. The bill would carry 
through to completion earlier proposals for increased benefits and 
their financing which were only partially fulfilled in the enactment of 
legislation in 1956, 
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In the last Congress, bills were introduced in both Houses for thegg 
same purposes, S. 1313 in the Senate and H.R. 4353 in the House, 
The bill S. 1313, which was introduced by Senator Morse for himself 
and a number of other Senators and which was later modified, wag 
passed by the Senate on August 22, 1958. This bill reached the 
House on August 23, 1958 (the last day of the session), and was not 
acted upon by the House. The present bill S. 226, except for (j) 
changes in the effective date for the increase in annuities and pensions 
and the increases in tax and contribution rates, (11) an increase in the 
maximum unemployment contribution rate from 3% percent to 4 per- 
cent, (iii) an amendment to provide the Railroad Retirement Board 
with borrowing authority for unemployment insurance purposes in 
emergencies, (iv) the extension of the period for temporary unemploy- 
ment insurance compensation from April 1, 1959, to July 1, 1959, 
(v) a technical amendment to section 1(k) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and (vi) an amendment to protect a small group 
of veteran pensioners and annuitants is exactly the same as the bill 
S. 1313 that was passed by the Senate last year. 


(3) S. 1313 as passed 
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The postponement of the increase in tax and contribution rates 
(and of the increase in the taxable and creditable base from $350 to 
$400 a month), to compensation earned after the month of enactment, 
applies also to lump sums with respect to deaths occurring after such 
month, instead of after December 31, 1958. The effective date with 
regard to the work restrictions on disability annuitants, and survivor 
beneficiaries working outside the United States, and the inclusion of 
social security wages for the purpose of computing survivor be — 
(effective for calendar years beginning with the calendar year 1959 
are not changed because the Vv all require computation on an cnuial 
basis. Also, the provisions for increasing and extending benefits 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and the effective 
dates of such increases and extensions, are not changed. 


Brier History oF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT SYSTEM AND REASONS 
FOR Its SEPARATION AND DIFFERENCE FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


The railroad retirement system has always been a complete system 
separate from the social security system although coordinated with 
that system in certain respects, primarily in connection with pay- 
ment = survivor benefits, and the financial interchange provision 
whereby the account out of which social security benefits are paid is 
to be placed i n the same position it would be in if railroad employ- 
ment were not excluded from coverage by the social security system. 
The railroad retirement system deve ‘loped from, and as a substitute 
for, the previously existing private pension systems on the various 
railroads for retirements for age and disability, which in the de- 
pression vears 1929 and later, because of their establishment, gener- 
ally, on the pay-as-you-go basis, could not stand the strain of the 
economic depression and began to fail to meet expectations and 
commitments. The national railway labor organizations, after con- 
sidering many proposals, worked out a Messiaen for a unified retir 


il @G@e= 
ment system for the railroad industry to be under neutral Govern- 
ment manavement and soundly fin: ance * on to be pi aid for alto rether 
by the industry itself with the employees bearing a share. Their 


efforts saciid dis the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934, which was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in Alton v. Railroad 
Retirement Board (295 U.S. 330). 

In the meantime, in view of the constitutional attack, other legisla- 
tion for a railroad retirement system, based on a different constitu- 
tional theory (the right of Congress to provide for the general wel- 


il 


fare), was worked out and enacted, first, as the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935, on August 29, 1935, and again on June 24, 1937, in some- 
what revised form. At the same time, other people interested in 


establishing a general social security (retirement) system for other 
industry proposed legislation to that effect on the same theory of 
constitutional power in the Congress to provide for the general wel- 
fare, which proposal was enacted on Aucust 14, 1935, as the Social 
Security Act. Since, however, the social security system contem- 
plated (and provided) benefits on a much smaller scale than those to 
be provided by the independent railroad system and would not go 
into effect, insofar as benefits were concerned, until 1942 (although 
the taxes needed to support the system would begin in 1937), and 
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otherwise would not meet the needs of railroad workers for retire- 
ment annuities of substantial amounts, the social security system 
was wholly unacceptable to those interested in establishing a federally 
operated railroad retirement system as a substitute for the currently 
existing private pension systems of the railroads. 


FINANCIAL AND OPERATING CONDITION OF THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Testimony at hearings before the subcommittee revealed that the 
railways have recovered substantially from the 1957-58 recession, 
which they weathered without permanent injury (pp. 238-242). 
According to this testimony, only 17 railroads failed to earn their 
fixed and contingent charges for 1958 and dividends to stockholders 
were reduced only moderately. In the months September through 
December 1958, total net railway operating income for all roads 
was $368,932,000, 20 percent above the same pe ‘riod for 1957 and 
only 6 percent unde ‘r 1956, a year in which such net exceeded $1 billion. 
In the last third of 1958 net railway operating income was at an 
annual rate of $1 billion, which is not far below the levels of such 
record prosperity vears as 1953, 1955, and 1956. Railroads are shar- 
ing in the continuing recovery in 1959, with actual « arloadings in 
the early weeks of the year subst antially above (some 6.2 percent) 
last year’s level. Carloading predictions by shippers’ advisory boards 
and other authorities indicate a substantial increase for the entire year. 

The basic railroad financial position is excellent. The capital 
structure of the railroad industry today is stronger than it has ever 
been. Before World War II total funded debt of the industry held 
by the public was in excess of $10 billion. This debt was supported 
by investment in road and equipment of just over $20 billion. But 
at the end of 1957, investment was over $27.5 billion while the debt 
was down to just over $8 billion. Prior to the war interest alone 
sometimes required as much as 18 percent of total yearly revenues. 
In 1957 interest took less than 4 percent. In 1929, one of the best 
predepression years, income before fixed charges covered such charges 


by a ratio of only 2 to 1. In 1957 the comparable ratio was almost 
3 to | 

During the war and postwar periods, the railroad carriers have 
been making enormous investments in additions and betterments. 


Such investments, which were financed primarily through earnings 
and depreciation accruals, brought about great improvement. Over- 
all, with good maintenance, the railway plant and equipment would 
be as good as at any time in history. 

Unit cost of railway operations has not increased proportionately 
with the general hourly wage increases of railroad and other American 
workers and the general price level. Since the end of the war, total 
railway cost per ton-mile has increased by only 42.6 percent. In the 
same period consumers’ prices have risen 60.6 percent and the whole- 
sale price index by 73.3 percent. 

Output per man-hour, the generally accepted measure of employee 
productivity, is measured for the railroad industry in terms of revenue 
traffic units per man-hour. From 1921 to 1958, revenue traffic units 
per man- hour increased by 225 percent, an average (compounded) rate 
of increase of 3.3 percent per year. Employee efficiency in the railroad 
industry is at its all-time peak; the current rate of productivity prog- 
ress is the highest in history. 
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Other testimony (pp. 273, 274) was to the effect that while other 
transportation facilities are growing faster than the railways, railway 
traffic is not shrinking. The rails handled 500 billion traffie units ip 
1929 and over 700 billion units in 1956. Railwav traffic last vear was 
greater, per capita of our population, and much greater per dollar net 
investment, than in 1950, or in the preceding decade—ecreater even 
than in 1929. Competitive handicaps under which the railways 


operate have not prevented their growth faster than the cveneral 
growth of our population. 


Che 1956 firures published by the First National City Bank of 
New York show the railways’ net income per dollar of gross revenue to 
have been 8.3 cents; the average for all transportation was 7.5 cents. 
for all industry 6.3 cents and for manufacturing 6 cents. In 1999 
railway workers received 42.6 cents of every revenue dollar and 48,9 


cents of everv dollar of gross national product went to American 


workers. In 1956 railway wave cost took 51.1 cents of every dollar 
of railway revenue but workers in American industry generally re- 
ceived 58 eents in compensation of every dollar in the cross national 
product. 
Tue PrincipAL Features or THE BIL 
AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

The bill would in general provide directly, either by changes in the 
formula for computing benefits or by a straic¢ht percentage increase 
an increase Ol, enerally, 10 percent in all retirement and SULVIVOE 
monthly and insurance lump-sum benefits, including the monthly 


benefits being paid under the regular minimum formula, as well as 


under the social security minimum formula which requires that the 
payment to a worker and his family of the benefits, or the additional 
benefits, under the Railroad Retirement Act be in the amount that 
would be payable under the social security system if railroad employ- 
ment were covered by that svstem. The increase would be sl ehtly 
more than that for most employee retirement annuities and survivor 
annuities computed under the regular railroad retirement formulas 
as much as 1.4 pereent more for some survivor benefits), because the 
increased percentages proposed by the bill in these formulas reflect 
“rounding out” the result, after application of an exact 10 percent 
increase in the computation factors. A further increase in benefits 
awarded in the future would be provided by raising the maximum 
compensation, used in computing benefits, on the basis of compensa- 
tion for services rendered, from $350 to $400 a month, effective, for 
benefit purposes, with respect to compensation paid for services 
rendered after the month in which these amendments are enacted. 
The increase in tax rates from 6% percent to 6% percent and the 
change in taxable compensation from a maximum of $350 to $400 a 
month per employee would be effective with respect to compensation 
paid for services rendered after the month of such enactment. After 
December 31, 1961, the tax rate would be 7\ percent on the compensa- 
tion base of $400. 

The need for these increases is obvious in the light of the fact that 
living costs are at their highest in history and the average retirement 
benefit of the worker, even with the increase of 10 percent effected 
by the 1956 amendments, is now about $117 a month. 
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Another feature of the bill would permit women with less than 3 
vears of service to receive a retirement annuity, or those eligible for 
a wife’s annuity to receive it, as early as at age 62, but it would be 
reduced by one one-hundred-and-eightieth for each month the an- 
nuitant is under 65 when her annuity begins. This provision would 
contorm venerally the railroad retirement system in these respects 
to the social security svstem as it was recently amended, although, of 
course, women with 30 vears of service would continue to be eligible 
under the railroad retirement system for unreduced retirement an- 
nuities at age 60. The husband of a railroad emplovee, also, could 
receive the spouse’s annuity at age 62 on the same reduced basis as 
the wife of an emplovee 

The bill would, also, correct an inequity now in effect as regards 
disability annuitants who now lose their annuity for any month in 
which thev have more than $100 in earnings, even though they worked 
only casually or intermittently. The bill would permit them to earn 
as much as $1,200 In a vear without loss of annuitv. Even if the dis- 
abled man’s earnings came to more than $1,200 in the vear he could 
be paid this annuity, under the bill, for each month in which he earned 
no more than $100 and he could lose no more than 1 month’s annuitv 
for each $100 earned in excess of $1,200 in the vear, treating as $100 
the last $50 or more of such excess. 

The bill would provide for taking account as of the month after the 
month of enacting these amendments, in computing the residual 

)a month, and 
the increase in retirement taxes which the bill would provide in 
amending the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, bv providing for this 
calculation on the present basis on earnings up to the end of December 
1958, plus a percent of creditable compensation after 1958 through 
December 1961 and 8 percent thereafter. 

Still another provision of the bill would modify the work limitation 
on survivor beneficiaries who work outside the United States, and 


benefit, the inerease in the eredit base from $350 to $401 


who are, in this respect, as compared to beneficiaries working in the 
United States, discriminated against under present law. As now pro- 
vided, these survivor beneficiaries working outside the United States 
lose their monthly benefit for each month in which they work more 
than 6 days in remunerative employment, regardless of how small the 
earnings, whereas beneficiaries working in the United States may earn 
up to $1,200 in a vear without loss in benefits and they lose a month’s 
benefit only for months in which $100 a month is earned in work for 
hire or the beneficiary engages substantially in self-employment, with 
the number of months of forfeited benefits limited to 1 for each $80 
in excess of $1,200 a year. This difference in treatment is especially 
discriminatory against survivors of railroadmen living and working in 
Canada since living and working conditions there are so similar to 
those in the United States, and in all other respects these men and 
their survivors are treated, for retirement benefit purposes, as if U.S. 
citizens and residents. The bill proposes to remove the discrimina- 
ation by applving to all survivor beneficiaries, wherever they work, 
the work limitations applicable to those working in the United States. 

The bill would, also, amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
so as the provide that pensions and annuities under such act and the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 would not be deemed income for 
purposes of determining veterans’ income in cases involving non- 
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service-connected disability pensions now afforded veterans who are 
totally and permanently disabled. The amendment would obviate 
the necessity for veterans to waive annuities and pensions, or parts 
thereof, in order to preserve rights to the pension for total and per- 
manent disablement. Thus, veterans with rights under the veter. 
ans’ pension laws would be enabled to exercise those rights fully while 
concurrently exercising their rights to pensions and annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Acts. Without the amendment, these 
severely handicapped veterans would not be able fully to enjoy the 
increase in pensions and annuities recommended by the committee, 
From an actuarial point of view, the cost of the amendment would be 
negligible according to the Chief Actuary of the Railroad Retirement 


Board. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


Of course, to provide the added revenues needed to pay for the 
increased benefits under the railroad retirement system that the bill 
would allow, and, just as importantly, to eliminate the present actu- 
arial deficiene V; it is necessary, if the system is to be maintaine in on a 
sound, self-supporting basis, to obtain additional tax revenue from 
the workers covered by the system and their employers. 

The bill proposes, the ‘refore, to provide, with respect to compensa- 
tion paid after the month in which these amendments are enacted 
for services rendered after such month, an increase from 6 percent to 
6°; percent, and with respect to compens: ition pi 7 after December él, 
1961, for services rendered after such date, an increase to 7% percent, 
in the rate of employment tax imposed on both the employee and the 
employer to pay for the railroad retirement system and to increase the 
tax base for this purpose from up to $350 a month of an employee's 
earnings up to $400 a month, effective after the month in which 
these amendments are enacted. In addition to these changes, further 
increases in the rate would be prov ided for with re spect to compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered after 1964 by the same number of 
percentage points (or fractions of percentage points) by which the 


then current social security tax rate exc eeds a pereent, These 
increases would go into effect, however, only on the condition and 
to the extent that the scheduled social security rate increases above 
3 1 


“74 percent actually ro into effect. These rate increases for the rail- 
road retirement system, which, as indicated, would be conditional 
only, are provided for because of the financial interchange between 
the social security system and the railroad retirement system under 
which the railroad system is charged with the taxes that would be 
paid by railroad employe es and thei ire mploye ‘rs (and is credited with 
the amount of benefits that would be paid to railroad employees) if 
railroad employment were covered by the social security system. 
The tax on employee representatives, who are charged with the 
equivalent of both the employee and employer tax, would be raised, 
similarly, in rate from 12'; percent to 135 percent beginning with the 
month after these amendments are enacted and to 14% percent 
beginning on January 1, 1962, with an increase in the base from $350 
a month to $400, effective for months after the month in which these 
amendments are enacted, and further, but only on a contingent basis, 
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beginning in 1965, as provided with respect to taxes on employers and 
employees. 

In conclusion of the discussion of the railroad retirement program, 
it is pertinent to note that the third paragraph on page 180 of the 
hearings on 8S. 226 quotes from the magazine Business Week a state- 
ment to the fhe ct that the cost to employers in other industries for 
monthly benefits supplementary to the social security benefits is 
“anywhere from 5 to 10 percent of payroll.” When this cost is 
added to the current social security tax rate on employers, the total 
cost to such employers is far in excess of the 6% percent on railroad 
employers (provided in the bill) from the effective date to January 1, 
1962, and the 7% percent from January 1, 1962; and is even in excess 
of the ultimate possible 9 percent, scheduled conditionally, from 1969, 
provided word tax increases scheduled in the 1958 Amendments to the 
Social Security Act become effective. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT JNSURANCE ACT 


In keeping with the inflated living costs and to provide more ade- 
quately for unemploy ment resulting from loss of work and from sick- 
ness the bill would provide a new schedule of daily rates for 
unemployment and sickness benefits, ranging up to $1.70 higher than 
present rates; and would increase the alternative benefit rate of pay 
in the employee’s last railroad service in the base year to 60 percent 
of such rate of pay. The maximum benefit rate would be raised from 
$8.50 to $10.20. Because of the urgent need, these increases would be 
effective at once and even retroactively; that is, they would be effec- 
tive with respect to the benefit years be winning on July 1 of last year. 

The bill would further provide for increasing, effective with respect 
to compensation paid after the month of enactment of these amend- 
ments, for services rendered after such month, from $350 to $400 a 
month the maximum amount of an employee’s earnings for which 
credit — be given in determining the benefit rate. Further, in 
view of the higher rates a pay now in effect in the railroad industry 
as COl mpa ire 2 with former years, the bill would raise from $400 to $500 
the minimum amount of earnings In a base year effective with respect 
to the “base” years after 1957 which would qualify a worker for 
bene fits Bs the next succeeding benefit year; and would provide that 
if subsidiary remuneration is iaed to provide the qualifying amount 
of $500 compensation in a base year, such remuneration would not 
be considered “subsidiary remuneration” in determining days of 
unemployment. 

A very important provision of the bill would provide an extension 
of benefit years or periods during which une mployment benefits may 
be paid. It is intended to help take care of the widespread unem- 
ployment in the railroad industry resulting not only from the recent 
recession, but the substantially increased productivity and efficiency 
of the railroads and the men working for them. This increased pro- 
ductivity and efficiency has more than just a temporary effect. In 
many instances it results in permanent displacement of long-time 
railroad workers whose experience and skills are wholly within the 
railroad industry and who, though willing and anxious to work, 
cannot obtain employment elsewhere. ‘Thus, the provision would 
allow employees with 10 or more years of railroad service, who have 
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exhausted their rights to unemployment in the ordinary benefit year, 
to have the benefit year extended in accordance with a schedule 
based on length of service. In accordance with the proposed schedule 
the unemp loyed man with 10 years of service but less than 15 could 
have his benefit year e@ xtended for seven more 14-d: ay pe riods, but in 
which benefits would be limited to 65 davs, and the man with 15 or 
more years of service could get an extension of 13 more such periods 
with additional benefits limited to 130 days. 

For an employee with 10 or more years of service who did not 
voluntarily leave work without good cause or voluntarily retire, who 
has 14 days of unemployment and is not otherwise qualified for bene- 
fits when the unemployment commences but would be a qualified 
employee in the next succceeding general benefit vear, such year 
would begin in his case on the first dav of the month in which such 
—e commences and continue to such time as it otherwise 
would 

= employe e with less than 10 years of service who has after June 

1957, and before April 1, 1959, exhausted his rights to unemploy- 
eine benefits would be paid endl s for up to 65 days of unemploy- 
ment which occur in registration periods beginning on and after June 
19, 1958, and before July 1, 1959, if such days of unemployment are 
not otherwise days for which he would receive unemployment benefits 
and if he has not established a claim for benefits under the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958, as amended. 

The limitation on benefits to an amount not in excess of the em- 
ployee’s qualifying compensation, even where that is the reason for 
exhaustion of benefits, applie s neither to ote temporary extension of 
benefits in the period June 19, 1958—July 1, 1959, nor to the perma- 
nently provided for extended benefits ora for employees with 10 or 
more years of service. 

The roves for extended periods of unemployment would apply 
to extend the benefit year for sickness benefit purposes for as long as 
the benefit vear would be extended for unemployment purposes ; that 
is, it would do so for the unemployed man who had exhausted his un- 
employment rights in a normal benefit vear and to the extent indicated 
in the schedule. The number of days of sickness for which benefits 
would be paid in the extended benefit vear would be restricted, how- 
ever, to the present maximum of 130 (or to the extent of an amount 
equal to the base year compensation if lower) applicable to normal 
benefit years 

The bill would, also, extend from 7 to 10 the maximum number of 
days in the first registration period in a benefit year for which unem- 
ployment (but not sickness) benefits would be paid. This provision 
would not increase the number of days for which benefits would be 
paid in a benefit year, but would merely result in the treatment of 
the first registration period in a benefit vear just as later periods are 


treated. The bill would thus eliminate the inequity of requiring 
more days of ugg cde in the first registration period in & 
benefit year than in later registration periods in order for benefits to 


be paid. 

The bill would also eliminate the provision and the resulting inequity 
which prevents Sundays and holidays, not immediately preceded and 
followed by a day of unemployment, from being regarded as days of 
unemployment. 
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To pay for the increased unemployment and sickness benefits pro- 
vided in the bill, the schedule of contribution rates charged against 
employers would be changed, and the earnings base for contributions 
would be raised from a maximum of $350 a month to $400 a month. 
The contribution rate, under the bill, would be 1% percent of com- 
pensation paid to employees (not in excess of $400 a month) when 
the amount in the railroad unemployment insurance account as of 
September 30 in the preceding year should be $450 million or more 
and such rate would be increased by steps to a maximum of 4 percent 
when such balance, as of such date, should be less than $300 million. 
This increase in contribution rate would go into effect with respect 
to compensation paid for services rendered in calendar months after 
the month in which these amendments are enacted, and since the 


Board has determined that the balance as of September 30, 1958 


an $300 million, the contribution rate, which went to 3 per- 
inuary I, 1959, would go to 4 percent on compensation 
earned after the month in which these amendments are enacted. 

The balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account had 
been reduced as of February 28, 1959, to $50 million. This amount 
together with the contributions to be received for the next several 
months may be insufficient to pay benefits and refunds due in succeed- 
ingmonths. In view of this situation the Railroad Retirement Board, 
railroad management, and the railroad labor organizations are in agree- 
ment that authority ts needed to allow the Board to borrow from the 
railroad retirement account mn order to obtain the funds required to 
pay benefits and refunds due under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The bill accordingly authorizes the Board, whenever it finds that 
the balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account will be 
insufficient to pay benefits and refunds due, to request the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transfer from the Railroad Retirement Account to 
the credit of the railroad unemployment insurance account such funds 
as the Board estimates are required to pay such benefits and refunds. 
‘| he Secretary of the ‘Treasury is directed to make such transfer upon 
request by the Board. The bill also provides for retransfer to the 
eredit of the Railroad Retirement Account of the funds borrowed plus 


was less th 
I 
eent OL eh 


interest at the rate of 3 perce! t when the Board finds that the borrowed 
funds are no longer needed for the payment of benefits and refunds. 
For the purpose of determining the balance in the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account as of September 30 of anv vear, the amount 
in such account which has not vet been retransferred to the credit of 
the Railroad Retirement Account, plus 3 percent interest thereon, will 


be disregarded. 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF IMMEDIATE EFFECT ON BENEFICIARIES OF 
AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


The bill proposes to increase retirement and survivor annuities by, 
generally, LO percent as of the month following the enactment of the 
bill. Kor the purposes of these estimates the effective date is assumed 
to be July i 1959. 
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Employee annuities 

An estimated 364,000 employee annuities now averaging $118, in 
course of payment on July 1, 1959, would be increased by 10 percent 
to an average of almost $130. 

For an employee retiring on July 1, 1959, the maximum annuity 
that could be | aid would rise from ail $186 to $205. Subse ‘quently, 
the ieauitcinn. because of the new $400 ceiling on taxable earnings, 
would rise, slowly, up to the end of 1966. Ther reafter, the maximum 
will rise more rapidly, since more than 30 years of service will become 
creditable toward annuities. 

An estimated 44,500 retirement annuity awards, averaging about 
$140, would be made in fiscal vear 1959-60. This includes some 500 
awards to women employees aged 62-64 who would elect to acce pt a 
reduced annuity. 


Spouse ann Uwitre s 


The estimated 133,000 spouses on the rolls on July 1, 1959, would 
have their annuities increased by 10 percent. The average spouse 
annuity in current payment status on that date would be increased to 
about $57. The estimated 16,000 unreduced spouse annuities to be 
awarded in fiscal year 1959-60 would average $58. The new maximum 
spouse annuity would be $66.60 in July 1959, and $69.90 in Fe bruary 
1960. 

There are an estimated 36,000 spouses aged 62-64 who could avail 
themselves of the opportunity of re celving reduced spouse annuities, 
In the absence of specific experience, and for the purposes of this re- 
port, it has been arbitrarily assumed that about three-fourths of them, 
or 27,000, would choose to accept such reduced benefits. The reduced 
benefits would average about $51. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated number of monthly benefits in current-payment status on the 
effect e date ar l esti? ated average m onthly amount be fore a? d atter increases 
under the bill S. 226, by type of benefit 

} Benefit ‘urrent-pa ent ctatne 
Number A ve ¢ nthly 
| t 
Type of benefit =i" Fa ‘ ; —— 
| Benefit pute 
| os 
| inde 
es oe Present I sed 
Tota law bill 
Rail 1 l 
; ; ‘ ‘ 
for 4? 
a i a 74 4M > . 

Retiremé 
I € ee 4. OM 328, OM 8 3 iM $117.7 €199 50 
POE 5.0 Sint emganbqetealaaumennmen 1, 20K 1,2 S] 89, 90 
~ ¢ ns i oe ee ae 3, OOF 123 ] it 51 6. 80 

Mor 
A a a 8 187, 000 66. 00) 121. (0 7 63. 30 
W eat eek Soe ] ) . | Fi 4. 30 
( 4 «) 1 50 4) 7M 49 & 54 80 
Parer ‘ ] ”) ” Lt } 64. 30 
Surviv I LIVICS...n. coccceneacsocecess 3, 10K 3, 10x \ 55. 60 

1 As ned t e lly 1, 
4 Bill provides minimum benefits equal to 110 percent of the amount under social security formulas, 
3 Includes 7,000 disability annuitants aged 50 to 64. 
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TaBLE Bis Estimated nu mber of au ards in first full year,} and average benefit under 
present law and the bill S. 226, by type of benefit 


—_—— 


Type of benefit Present law Proposed bill 


Number Average Number Average 
I t amount 


Retireme nt 


Employee annuities = 43, 000 $127. 20 44 ) $140, 00 
Reduced age annuities to women-.. 00 85. 00 
Reluce ise annuities oF () os 
Unreduced spouse annultle 2? OOU 52 } (K) 7.80 
Monthly su 
Aged widows’ annuities 21, 000 67. 10 21. 00 73. 90 
Widowed the annuitie s 2 300 94. 20 
Cr ren tie BO0) 5 800 63. 70 
Parent innuitie 100 a4 1U00 SZ 
5 r inn OH ) 
' € 
In t ne 18 8 () 
Residual payment t 0) ] ). OO t ) 1, 600. 00 
Assume ¢ to Jur ’ 
2 There ‘ t { ‘ 
than 30 ‘ 2 { I 1 io SI es 
and 44 of ew fi é t ees W Ke 


Pensions 

The estimated 1,200 pensioners on the rolls on July 1, 1959, would 
receive 10 percent increases, bringing their average benefit to about 
$90, compared with the average of $82 under the present law. 


Survivor annuities and insurance lun p-sum benefits 


Of the estimated 244,700 beneficiaries in current payment status, 
all will receive an increase of at least 10 percent. The maximum basic 
amount possible on July 1, 1959, under the new formula would be $80, 
while the maximum family benefits would be $193.60 and $279 under 
the railroad and social security guaranty formulas, respectively. 

An estimated 18,000 insurance lump-sum benefits would be paid in 


the fiscal vear 1959-60. The average lump sum would be S560, 


Disab lity rork ¢ use 

The immediate effect of the change in the disability work clause is 
comparatively small. About 1,000 annuities are withheld each month 
under the present provision. ‘This proposed change in the disability 
work clause would, it is estimated, reduce the amount withheld in the 
first vear bv about $200,000. 


Disregard q anniu a7} and pe nsion income for purpose S of seclion 522 of 
{ tlhe OS Of the l ] ited Slate e Code 
On July 1, 1959, there will be about 1,800 retired emplovees who 
waived part of their annuities to permit them to qualify for veterans’ 
non-service-connected disability pensions. 


Total ber efit payments 

Total benefit payments under the provisions of the bill in the fiscal 
year 1959-60 are estimated at about $928 million, or $98 million more 
than would otherwise be pavable under the present law. Of the 
additional $98 million, $83 million is attributable to the 10 percent 
increase in monthly and lump-sum benefits and the remaining $15 
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million to the new benefits for women employees and spouses aged 
62-64, but this $15 million will be largely offset by the reduction j 


aie 1 
annuities in later years. 


Tab ilar Summary 


The two tables set forth previously illustrate the effect of the 
proposed amenaments. Table 1 shows the effect on benefits in 
course ol payments on July 1, 1959, and table 2 covers benefit awards 
in fiscal year 1959-60. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMEN?T 
rAX ACT 


The bill proposes to amend the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
ff ie first of the month following the enactment of the 
amendments, by raising the monthly limit on taxable earnings from 
$350 to S400 and increasing the « ombine a employee Cl plover Lax rate 


irom 12.5 to 13.5 percent through 1961 and to 14.5 percent in 1962-64 


In addition the combined rate of tax in 1965 and thereafter would b 
licreased, on a conditional basis, by the excess of future actual social 
security combined rates over 5.5 percent, Kor purposes of the esti- 
mates made, the increase in tax rates and in the monthly limit on 
axabie compensation Is assun d to be effective July 1, 1999. 

Assuming that the railroad industry will be recovering from the low 
level of activity experienced during the 1957-58 economic recession 
with consequent gradual increase in emplovment and assuming the 
amendments to be effective July 1, 1959, the effeet of the proposed 
legislation on railroad retirement taxes in the fiscal veal 1Yb60 would 
he s follows 

li4 
4 

It should b SIZ tt above pel n onl to the 
first-vear of t mont] limit and t Increases e long- 
ranve estimates are shown later in this report 
A ( I FFFECTS OF} MENDMENTS TO J | Il OAD RI I} MENT 

Db ‘I ROAD RETIREMENT TAX ( 

It is estimated that the proposed amendments pertaining to the 
retirement and survivor programs would increase the cost of benefits 
by about $146 million a vear on a level basis It is further estimated 
that the additional immediate and deferred taxes would bring in 


about an extra $57 million in 1959, an average of $115 million in each 
of the vears 1960 and 1961, and $174 million in 1962-64. In 1969, 
if the contingent increase in taxes becomes effective, Aas scheduled after 
1964, the amount would reach about $370 million a year. Of the 
$114 million in additional taxes ($57 million to be paid by the em- 
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ployers and an equal amount by the employees) in fiscal year 1959-60, 
$63 million would be due to taxing compensation between $350 and 
3400 a month at the rate of 12% percent, and the remaining $51 mil- 
jion a year would be due to the additional 1 percentage point of tax 
on the total estimated payroll of $5.1 billion tor the year. The rise 
in 1962 would result mainly from the additional percentage point in 
the combined tax rate with similar situations occurring in later years. 
Considering both additional outgo and additional income, the esti- 
mates indicate that the added revenues would exceed the added dis- 
bursements by about $179 million a year, which is equivalent to 3.20 
percent of a $5.6 billion taxable pavroll, Since the actuarial de- 
ficiency for the present law, calculated as of December 31, 1958, is 
estimated at 3.81 percent of that payroll (adjusted from 4.18 percent 
of a $5.1 billion payroll , the ensetment of the amendments would 
leave the railroad retirement system with an actuarial deficiency of 
0.61 percent of payroll (3.81 minus 3.20) or about $34 million a year. 
The derivation of the above actuarial deficiency figure is shown in 
table 4 together with a breakdown of the major cost figures for the 
proposed program by source of cost or savings as the case may be. 
An analysis of the cost effects of the proposed amendments con- 
sidered bv themselves is presented in table 5. <As previously indicated, 
the total level additional disbursements are estimated at $146 million 
a year, or 2.61 percent of taxable payroll, while the additional revenues 
come to 5.81 percent of pay roll or $325 million a year on a level basis. 
The disbursements due to the increase in the limit on creditable 
compensation (344 million a vear after considering the proposed 10 
percent increase in benefits) would be felt to only a very minor extent 
during the first several vears following enactment of this provision. 
However, the additional income on the extra creditable compensation 
would begin to accrue in full almost immediately. On the other 
hand, the lowering of the retirement age for women on an elective 
disbursements in the 
ly offset by reductions 


lis 


basis would res lt In) considerable additional 
immediate future, but these would later be larg 
in benefits pavable after age 65 

From an actuarial point of view, only the additional net costs of 
the change in the retirement age for women had to be considered. It 
is estimated that the net additional cost would come to some 0.03 
percent of payroll or, in round figures, $1.5 million a year on a level 
basis. ‘This figure is but a small fraction of the possible additional 
disbursements in the first vear due to this amendment 

For the proposed liberalization in the work clause for disability 
annuities, this estimate allows an additional cost of 0.02 percent of 


payroll, or abo it Sl mill ona year on the average The smallness of 


the allowance is in conformity with the total work clause savings 
which has been estimated at about 0.05 percent of payroll. The 
present estimate assumes that the liberalization in the disability work 
clause would take up about one-half of the savings which would exist 
under the provisions of the present law. Whether this assumption 
will or will not be borne out by actual experience is not very important 
because of the relative smallness of the amounts involved. 

The cost figures here discussed are based on the seventh actuarial 
Valuation as adjusted for the effect of the 1958 amendments to the 
Social Security Act and as subsequently revised to produce costs as of 
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December 31, 1958. As indicated in table 4, the gross costs of the 
amended benefit program, including administrative expenses, would 
come to 20.89 percent of taxable payroll (approximately $1.2 billion 
a year on a level basis), and the reduction on account of funds on hand 
(which will produce interest equivalent to 1.96 percent of payroll 
estimated as $5.6 billion) and the financial interchange with social 
security (producing gains equivalent to 1.12 percent of payroll) would 
come to 3.08 percent ($173 million a year), thus leaving a net cost of 
17.81 percent ($997 million a year) to be financed by future payroll 
taxes. The future tax income is estimated to be equivalent to a level 
rate of 17.20 percent ($963 million a year), thus leaving an actuarial 
deficiency of 0.61 percent of payroll, or about $34 million a year. 
Because of the very small margins for contingencies contained 
in the assumptions, there is very little likelihood that the actual 
future cost of the railroad retirement program after giving effect to 
the proposed amendments will be lower than estimated. An error in 
the opposite direction is considered to be much more likely although 
the extent of the probable error in the estimated costs for the proposed 
amendments could not be determined with any degree of accuracy, 


TABLE 3.—FEstimated additional tar income under the amendments to the Railroad 
Retire ment Tax Act contained in the bill 


{Dollar amounts in millions 
I of tax (percer T t A ur 
Ca ir year 

le ] S} Leve Short- 

Emp! riE , ss) ' ' 
mInployer Um pioyee a ] p ra e pre & I pro- 

t on 
1959 2__. 634 634 $5, 100 $4, 60 $59 $57 
1960. 2 634 634 5,100 4 " 118 114 
1961 634 634 5, 100 4 “ 118 11 
1962 | 74 7% 5, 100 5, 100 174 174 
Ree ses 7% 7% 5, 10 5, 10M 174 174 
1964 7% 7% 5, 100 5, 11M 174 174 
196 | 8 8 5, 100 5, 200 | 208 22 
1966 : 8} g! 5. 100 5, 2 314 319 
Wee 828s oe Fo oa 816 g! 5. 100 5, 2K 314 319 
I cvd:tigtees eats ead aanieincnaialani = Sho &le 5, 100 | 2 $ 319 
1969 and thereafter | y 9 5, 100 | 5, 200 370 a7 

j 


1 Difference between combined employer and employee taxes at proposed rates on taxable payrolls for 
$400 limit and 12, percent of payroll with $350 limit. The taxable payroll for the $400 limit is estimated 
to be $500,000,000 a year higher than for the $350 limit on monthly compensation 

2 Assuming effective date of July 1, 1959, so that additional taxes will be applicable to 4 the year, 
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TaBLE 4.—Cost estimate for the railroad retirement program as it would be amended 
by the bill 


[Level cost figures are as of Dec. 31, 1958, and relate to a taxable payroll of $5,600,000,000 a year; the effective 


date is assumed to be July 1, 1959] 





















ae ee aia a — —_ i 
|} Percent of | Amount 
Item | payro | per year 
($400 limit) | (millions) 
A. Gros of ber S We ie wit dbase kes bee ee Pe ee 20. 89 $1, 170 
T ve il tle in cha seek cla i cic ce I a ae a) 795 
j ly 114.2 7 
‘ eb 1.40 | 78 
A ve lo nuit 3. 94 221 
Ot S Gusdkenbodneetstiienhnebiased . 62 35 
I x | 11 
R 39 22 
Ad! ( ‘ $ 8 
B, Deductions from gr ts, tot : eee ibiasieibialecseaGitete acmeles 3. O08 173 
I 1 I 1 1, OF 110 
G ym cla ter DOU siised ari sadn on saadeniig Soe anita tain calc legend 1.12 1 
Re INO CUNO ac xs sccednaccdncnecncwasdendodouusa aes seenessweeeetankensuouut 17. 81 99 
D. F Ss. denis neceb cote acietaih ata sencl etewiaa ma aiedaak a dabee atknereee 17. 20 3 
] I 1 OASDI ra NE a i eS 14.39 806 
Additional taxes after 1964 dependent upon OASDI rates__---...--.- 2.81 157 
E. Actuarial deficiency (excess of net costs over total future tax income) -_--- 61 34 
1 Inclu R ne it of payroll for benefits payable with respect to dependents of disability annuitants 
under ‘ i inimt I ision 
2 Exclude n estimated $325,000,000 accrued under the financial interchange for the period July 195 
December 1958 but not yet re 1 Had this amount been included, the 1.96 would hay » been increase va 
to 2.13 and the next figure of 1.12 would have been correspondingly reduced to 0.95. 
TaBLE 5.—Changes tn actuarial deficiency due to the bill! 
[Taxable payroll of $5,600,000,000 a year for $400 limit on monthly compensation; the effective date is assumed 
to be July 1, 1959] 
Percent of | Amount 
Ite payroll j pe ar 
($400 limit) iillions) 
Actuarial deficiency under law before amendments (as of Dec. 31, 1958)_..... } 23.81 | $213 
Benefits at present rates due to higher compensation base..................-- +. 71 | 40 
Increase in benefits by it ; EST +1. 82 | 102 
Elective reduced benefits to spouses and women employees at age 62.......-- +.03 |) 3 
ee a ee ee ee eee ee ne nae | +. 03 |) 
Liberalization of work clause for disability annuitants_-_.....-........-..--. +.02 1 
Taxes at rate of 1242 percent on add nal taxable cor npensation os Fa Sai —1.10 —62 
Increase in schedule of taxes indepen le nt of OASDI rates ila ae —1.90 —106 
Additional taxes after 1964 dependent upon OASDI rates | —2.81 —157 


Actuarial deficiency under law after amendments (as of Dec. 31, 1958) —.61 —34 








The additional cost due to sec. 4 of the bill, which would eliminate the need for waiving parts of the rail- 
road retirement annuity or pension in certain veterans’ pension cases, is too small to be of actuarial signifi- 
cance 


7 Equivalent to 4.18 percent of payroll with a $350 limit on monthly compensation. In both instances 
this is equivalent to $213,000,000 a year 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF IMMEDIATE EFFECT ON BENEFICIARIES OF 
AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


The immediate effect of the proposals to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act may be most conveniently illustrated by 
reference to actual experience of the Board in the benefit year 1957-58. 
Each of the proposals is discussed in turn. 

Except for several thousand beneficiaries with earnings under $500 
who would no longer be qualified, if the bill had been in effect prior 
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to the 1957-58 benefit year, the benefits of all beneficiaries would have 
been increased substantially. Also, many emplovees who would not 
have been paid benefits at all under the present law would have been 
eligible, mainly for relatively small amounts. 
Increase in qualifying earnings requirement 

In 1957-58, 4,300 (1.4 percent) of the unemployment beneficiaries 
and 600 (0.4 percent) of the sickness beneficiaries bad base-vear earn- 
ings under $500 and so would not have been qualified. However, no 
employee currently on the benefit rolls would be denied benefits in 
this benefit year by the proposed change: it would be effective with 
the 1958 base year and so would not affect benefit payments until 
July 1959. 
Be nefit rates 

The 1957-58 beneficiaries with base-vear earnings of $500 or more 
would, it is estimated, have been paid at an average daily ben 
rate of $9.40 for unemployment and $9.74 for sickness (prior to adjust- 


ment for receipt of other social insurance benefits). For each type 
of benefit the average benefit rate would be about one-fifth larger 
than under the present law. The increase in benefit rates for those 
with rates determined under the proviso with respect to the daily 


rate of pay would obviously be this much generally, since 60 percent 


ealli\y, Lil 


is one-Il iftl 1 larger ths an 50 pe reent. The hew s¢ hed ile In the ly lI], a 


shown 1n the table below, would cause an increase of from 8 to 25 
percent, depending ron the compensation range. However, increasing 
the limit on cred { able earning rs would ad ld to this hy shift ne many 
henetici ries to a cam er compens: 1Lion group, Wilh a cons quent Hl cher 
benefit rate. Thus, for some bent ficiaries, particularly in the higher 
compensation brackets, the total increase cae be substantially more 
than 20 percent, and th le average increase for those paid schedule rates 
would be about one-fifth also. 

It is possible under the present law for a beneficiary who was fully 
employed in the base year to qualify for a benefit rate approaching 
60 percent of his rate of pay. Similarly, under the bill it would be 


possible ior some beneficiaries LO he Ds id at bet efit rates near 70 
percent t of the daily rate of pay. lor example, an en plovee paid at 
arate of $14 a day, if employe cl a days a week without overtime for 
50 weeks, would earn $3,500. This would qualify him for a benefit 
rate of $9.50 under the schedule in the bill, or 68 percent of his daily 
rate of pay. 
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Comparison of benefit rates in schedule under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


Act uth propos sed schedule 
D t € 
Percent 
Range of base-year compensation resent Ra increase 
I Pre 
v 

$4(K $499 SPR MIR I nied a cedokgulabae Bcmeaonuien aa 
$500 to $009 $4. 50 12.5 
$700) 1 X) 25. 0 
$750 to $9U 1 K) 11.1 
$] \ $ sO 10.0 
é ; ) 9.1 
@) ¢ $1 S409 f 4) 8.3 
$1 
$1 .% ( 16.7 
$9 (KK) to $2,199 6.50 7.00 7 
ie 0 15.4 
£9 50K $ 4) & 00 14.3 
$2,800 to $2,999 7. 00 8. 50 21.4 
3°00 $ 7 8. 4 13.3 
‘ () . ; 4 OO 20.0 

) $3499 . ) 18.8 
$ ‘ Ss 10. 2 20 

\ 2 tte € f omparison, to 


Erté ] li / hye née fit Dé? Y Is 


It is estimate d that, for 1957-58, exten ded benefit periods and early 
beginning dates of benefit vears would have provided additional bene- 


‘) 


25,000 satkeoacd employees, averaging over $500 each. 


Furthermore, about 2,500 of the 25,000 would have received addi- 
tional sickness benefits averaging nearly S200 each. Although the 
maximum number of days of sickness is not increased, payment of 
sickness benefits that would not be paid under present law could oecur 


because providing extended benefit periods or beginning benefit years 


fits to about 


early lengthens the benefit year and so provides increased opportunity 
for payment of sickness benefits for the year up to the maximum 
sper ified in the law 


Reduet on Of nonecompe) sable days of unen ployme nt and eliminating the 
Sunday and holiday disqual fications : 

These two provisions tog ther, in 1957-58, would have increased by 
about $12 million the unemployment benefits paid to about 250,000 
beneficiaries who either did not exhaust benefit rights in that vear, or 
would be entitled to extended benefit periods In addition, thousands 
of employ: es who did not receive benefits in 1957-58 would have re- 
ceived small payments. In these cases the payments would have been 
made for claims with 5 to 7 days’ unemployment which otherwise 
would not be compensable 

The removal of the aig and holiday disqualification provision 


In the law would in crease the number of such claims because, for a 
man normally working a 5-day week, any day of unemployment in a 
workweek could ca a compe nsable day The wage contracts for hon- 


operating employees now provide payment for holidays. Neverthe- 
less, in the course of a year there will be i large number of employees 
who will not ret paid for one or more holidays for one reason or 
another; in such eases, because any days of unemployment over four 
would be compensable, benefits might be paid for the holiday. It is 


59002 9 S. Rept., 86-1 1 2 49 
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estimated that the number of additional beneficiaries resulting from 
the 2 provisions may be in the neighborhood of 50,000. 


Te mporary exte nsion of duration for employees u ith Un |i r 10 UT ars’ 
SETULCE 

Additional benefits would have been paid to about 35,000 1957-58 
beneficiaries with less than 10 years’ service who exhausted benefit 
rights for that vear under the temporary provision, extending their 
duration of benefits a maximum of 13 weeks. About 45,000 1958-59 
beneficiaries would also receive additional payments from this change. 
It is estimated that the total amount payable under the provision 
would be about $25 million. 

Estimates of the additional benefits that would have resulted from 
the different provisions of the bill in 1957-58 are shown separately in 
the following table: 





Ir 
I ion 
Ar 4 t + 
Te I . $175, 723, OM $53, 2 00.0 
- 3 
Se 
2 in t of $4 4 
iI ta i 4 802 (KK ® > % 14.8 
2. & t i v x 2 " 4 1 
3. E t is a au t ig of 
4 : a . 79 9 
4. E wait eriods f ul f 8 17 $ 
R 4(a-2 s , 2.2 
6. Te for emp 
t Se 
Net 5Q 2 (OK “ »* 
1 Net be S| for year, which Ter s v fr p if 
tr ' , 
$25,000,004 4 t ] totals, and pe age not show SUSE actor 
¢ + . 


IMMEDIATE EFFECT ON BENEFITS AND FINANCING 


The immediate effect of the bill on benefit payments in this fiscal 
vear would be larger than shown in the preceding table because 
retroactive payments for extended benefit periods starting in the pre- 
ceding benefit vear and payments under the provisions for temporary 
additional duration would be made in addition to increases applving to 
current benefit vear claims. Also, payments under the present law 
may be somewhat larger this vear than in 1957-58. 

Additional benefits 


The most recent estimates indicate that payments under the present 
law for 1958-59 will total about $230 million. The bill, if 

would increase these payments by approximately $100 million, assum- 
ing that enactment would occur early enough for all the retroactive 
payments to be made by June 30, 1959. About $60 million of the 
increase would be additional benefits for unemployment or sickness 
which occurred before January 1, 1959. 


Effe ct on bala? ce in the account 


Under the present law, it is expected that the balance in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account will be reduced to a figure under 
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¢50 million by June 30, 1959. There will be no additional income 
from the bill by that time since any contributions accumulating in the 

{pril-June quarter would not be pavable until the following quarter 

and it would be nec essary to borrow $50 million or more to mé ake the 
payments due. Additional borrowing would be necessary in the 
19: 59-60 pe riod pending receipt of contributions at the new rate. 


Immediate cost to the railroads 


The bill would provide a maximum contribution rate of 4.0 percent 
and maximum taxable earnings of $400 a month, both of which would 
— effective on the first dav of the month following t ~ enactment 
of the bill. Under aie co of law, which would not be changed, the 
effective rate for 1959 is based on the balance to-the cre dit of the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account at the close of business on 
September 30, 1958. Because that balance has already been deter- 
mined and proclaimed bv the Board to be less than $300 million, the 
amendm nt providing that the effective rate would be 4.0 percent 
when the balance is under $300 million would apply as of the effective 
date to cause the contribution rate for the balance of 1959 to be 4.0 
percent. The rate for 1959 is 3 percent under the unamended law. 
Thus. the Increase In rate would he | percent for compensation paid 
after the effective date in calendat year 1959. The ave rage increase 
in costs accruing for the railroads, as shown by the following table, 

i 


would be nearly $70 million a veal 
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FUTURE COSTS 


There is no adequate statistical basis for estimates of the exact cost 


of the char Fes proposed by this bill. The cost would be greatly 
influenced by such unpredictable things as the frequency and extent 
of evelical fluctuations in railroad traffic, international conflicts, and 
technological developments It appears, however, that the future 
cost of the proposals would be somewhat larger, relatively, than the 
cost for 1957-58 The more Important reasons for this are as follows: 


1. The cost of the extended benefit periods and of early beginning 
of benefit years would probably be larger than the estimate for 1957-58 
indicates. Exhaustions in 1957-58 oecurred later in the year than in 
most years, so the additional benefits in many cases would only re pls ice 
payments made in following benefit year without increasing the total 
paid. The cost of Luis provision mav be rabotentsliy higher 1D 
1958-59 when exhaustions have occurred earlier, 
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2. A substantial increase in daily benefit rates would probably be 
accompanied by some increase in the frequency with which benefits 
are claimed. For example, the sickness beneficiary rates (number of 
beneficiaries per 100 qualified emplovees) since the 1954 amendments 
are higher than those for earlier years. 

3. Increases in pay rates in the future will tend to increase benefits 
more than taxable pavrolls, because the effect of the benefit rate 
proviso is limited only by the $10.20 maximum, while the increase in 
taxable payroll will be limited by the $400 maximum on creditable 
compensation. Also, rising wage rates will make even less significant 
the savings in benefits that would result from the increase in the 
* alifving earnings requirement to $500. 

The cost of the reduction of noncompensable days of une mploy- 
ment and removal of the Sut nday and holiday disqu: alification would 
have more effect, relatively, in years in which there is less unemploy- 
ment, with shorter duration of benefits and relatively more partial or 
intermittent unemployment. 

According to the latest estimates that have been made, benefits 
under the present prov isions of the Railroad Unemploy ment hh surance 
Act will average about $145 million over a period of years, $94 million 
for ul nemployme nt and $51 million for sickness, includi Y materny ity 
The estimate of taxable payrolls is $5.1 billion a year. Including 
admin istrative expenses, the total cost of the present program 
estimated at 2.9 percent of the taxable pi avroll 

For the proposals Cc ontained in the bill it appears re asonable, al dl in 
accordan: e with a desire for sound finan ing, to assume tor the tuture 
an increase of a little more than two-fifths in the average amount of 
a — nent benefits and an increase of one-third in the amount 
of SIC s ben efits. This results I an average anil tal ay nelit cost 
for ing future, if the bill should be enacted, of $202 million, of which 
$135 million would be for unemployment and $67 million for sickness 
At the same time, the $400 limit on creditable earhings would, it 1s 
estimated, increase the taxable pavroll to $5.6 bilhon. Including ar 
allowance of 0.20 percent of pavroll for administration and deducti 
O.05 percent for Witerest on the balance in the Ae ount, the total Cost 
of the program Wo ld then be about 3 3 percent of pavroll Costs for 


the present law and with the bill are summarized in the following table. 
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what appear to be rm ASO] rable Interpretations of available data, and 
on forecasts of the future of the railroad industry. With somewhat 
different eset tia which Tiaay be just as reasonable, a Variation 
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of as much as one-quarter percent of payroll in either direction might 
be obtained. The figures can thus be interpreted as indicating that 
the cost of the benefit program under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, if the bill is enacted, would be somewhere between 


3% and 4 percent of payroll, 


Financing 
The bill provides the following schedule of contribution rates: 


The contribution rate 
If the balance on September 50 in the railroad unem- for the next calendar 
ment msurance acc int is vear shall be 
S450) ( I ] yer’ 
S400 1 bruit |e than S450 1 lior ? percent 
$350 n ( but -s than S400 millio 2's pere 
S300 1 n, but less than 8350 million > pereent 
Less that MOO maiilhior bp 


The balance im the account on September 30, 1958, was $135 
million. Thus, as stated, the maximum rate of 4 percent would 
become effective the first dav of the calendar month following enact- 
ment 

It appears, in view of the cost estimates, that the maximum rate 
of 4.0 percent provided by the bill would prove adequate to finance 
the benelits In the future, sinee it appears that the cost as percent 
of pavroll would be somewhat less than the maximum contribution 


} j 
i 


rate provided there mav be some years in which the contribution 


rate would be 3.0 percent rather than the maximum of 4.0 percent. 


, . t >, ' 
s SecrioN EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 
I | \I 1 D NI rO THE RAILROAD RETII IENT ACT 
) 
Ne 7 sea ced a f omen and fi SpoUu at age 62 
lee fart ( f of rhilit annuit hece iN¢ 
of e¢ } h ( tant: a CrEANE nie mum ar int of 
‘ fi 
Subsectio a of this section would amend sectio 2(a)5 of the 


Rai road Retirement Act to provide that women who do not have the 


0) \ 0 ervice requ ed for a full annuity at age bU or over, May, 
pon electiol receive a reduced annuity after attaining age 62. The 
Annuity would be reduced by one one-hundred-and-eightieth ior 
each mont the woman iss under ace 65 when the annuity begins to 
acerue Women at age 62 mav now. as a result of the 1956 amend- 
ment 0 e Sor LS itv Aet. obtain red ed retiren benefits 
naer ft it svstem and this change would remove the disparity. 
Beeau eof the reduction the cost of this MHNULEY would hol be si lhih- 
cant! more | the co OL thre full ! UltV at ace 65 

Under the present provision of section 2(d of the act the disability 
any tv of an ind vidual Wit del gee 65 1s not paid Or any nonth in 
which he earns above $100 in anv form of emplovment Subsection 
b would amend such section 2(d) to provide that the annuity ior a 


month or months which is witt held because of such earnings or any 
deduc tion which Is applied for 1 or more mont} s by reason of a failure 
to report earnings for such month or months is to be restored if the 
earnings of the disability annuitant for the whole calendar year do 
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not exceed $1,200. Further, where the annuitant’s total earnings 
exceed $1,200 in a calendar year the number of months for which his 
annuity is not paid in such year because of earnings OF over 5100 in 


1 1 
each such month is in no event to exceed 1 month for each $100 of 


earnings over $1,200 (with the last $50 or more of such excess beng 
treated as $100). Karnings for service to an “emplovel * under the 


act or to the last person by whom the emplovee was emploved before 
his annuity began to accrue would be disregarded in computil Y the 
total earnings for a year. This is because in no event could he receive 
an annuity for a month in which sueh service occurred. If the annuity 


Is ¢ d in such year payments of annuity which become payab 
solely b ause of this limitation wo id be made for the months for 
which the annuity is lareet 

Under t e present Pprovistons Of section 2 e) of the act, the maXimum 
amount pa able as a spouse’s annuity for a month 1s an amo { equal 


to the maximum amount which could be paid to anvone with respect 


to such month as a wife’s insurance benefit under SOCAL Security 
Act Subs tio Cc would amend such section 2(« OL | act to 
mcre% l maximum amount pavable as a spouse s u { lor a 
month to 110 percent of this maximum amount anvo nid | ive 
under the Social Securitv Act as a wife’s benefit for such mo 
Subsection cd of seetion 1 of the by tI Would proy e tor a teen! eal 
amendment to section 2(2) of the Railroad ht lirement cAct which Is 
required Dy reason of the proposed addition to section 2 of the act of 
a Ss is ‘LION i) lo provide iOr a Spo S i i ! Ho OWS 


ould furtl l section 20 Rt Retire- 
nie cit FSUDSECLIO lo p Vide i ( or husband 
lt ¢ | Sa wotlhan) may pon ele ion, re ive aspo Sa ily 
( ‘ ab upon attaining age 62 Phe! eur ould bel 

t ( ( eC ( e-| nad eC c= tl to ( ( } ! 
t or man) is unde 65 when t tv D to 
i 4 present | 1 man ma yt obtain a spouse’s 
y attaining age 65 and a Woman may ither unless 
S as a child in her care who would be entitled to a ehild’s insurance 
DO { ce ith « her hu ba | Under t] tmMendment, she 
) n l ve such reduced at litv after attainn ive 62 upon 
( ) uit, in the Woman s ¢a having such a cnud cure. 
a of the 1956 amendments to the Social Securit \ct a 
ree | wife’s insurance benefit may be paid under that system if she 
Mas attaimne e 02 PhiIs chat » would eliminate this di parity. 
Heca » of the reduction, the total cost of annuities awarded as early 
02 to omen (or to men would approximate the cost ot those 

( ).) 
> a? f 4 / and ) 

ie sect of this section would amend section 3fa of the 
Ra yen Let ment Act by inert asing the peres ntage far tors to be 
applied ‘Oo individual’s “average monthly compensation” in com- 
ting ainount of his retirement annuity. The change would pro- 


luce an increase in the annuity SO computed of approximately 10 
percent. Subsection (b) would amend section 3(c) of the act to pro- 
vide that as much as $400 of an employee’s compensation for any 


month which begins after the enactment of this amendment shall be 
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recognized in computing the monthly compensation. Subsection (c) 
would amend section 3(e) of the act to provide for an increase of 
approximately 10 percent in the factors determining the regular mini- 
mum annuity. Under the change, if 110 percent of an individual’s 
monthly compensation is less than the regular minimum annuity so 
determined, his or her minimum annuity would be 110 percent of his 
or her monthly compensation instead of equal to the monthly compen- 
sation if such monthly compensation is less than the regular minimum 
amount determined by the application of the calculation factors as 
under present law. Spouse’s annuities deriving from such minimum 
annuities would automatically receive a like increase. This section 
would still further amend section 3(e) to proy ide that an employee’ s 
annuity together with his spouse’s annuity, or the total of survivor 
annuities deriving from the same employee, for a month, shall in no 
case be less than 110 percent - the amount or of the additional amount 
which would have bee n pays \ ble to all persons ul nder the Social security 
Act for such month if such individual’s railroad service after Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, were employment subject to the Social Security Act. 


A spouse who elect woth to receive a reduced spouse’s annuitv under the 


new section 2(h) would, for purposes of the social security minimum 
provision of section 3(e), deseribed above. be deemed to be entitled to 
a wife’s insurance benefit under section 202(q) of the Social Security 
Act Most survivor annuities (about 75 percent) are paid under the 
social security minimum provision, and the proposal f ior payment of not 
less than 110 pereent of the amount otherwise payable under the 
“social security minimum” provision would p1 halons an increase in 
those annuities greater than would be produced simp HS by the pro- 
posed mcrease the ( aleulation iactors ol the re oulat ilroad I'¢ . 
ment formula for such annuities 


Section 3. Inerease in the residual lur p-sum benefit, in survivor anniui- 
ties, aid the NSUPrance imp sul 

Subsection (a) would amend section 5(f)(2) of the act to increase 
the percentage of the en plovee’s average monthly eee used 
in computing the residual lump-sum benefit to 74% percent of his (her) 
compensation paid after December 31, 1958, and before January s 
1962, and to 8 percent of compensation paid after December 31, 1961. 
The amendment would increase from $350 to $400 the amount of 
monthly compensation paid for months after the month in which this 
amendment is enacted, to which such percentages may apply. This 
increase takes into account the higher tax rate and la irger compensation 
base 

Subsection by would amend S¢ ection 5 hy of the act to inerease the 
maximum and minimu m of survivor annuities payable for a month, 
with ri spect to an emp! ovees death, by approximate ly 10 percent. 

Subsection (¢) would amend section 5(i)(1)(ii) of the act so as to 
provide that the earnings test, respecting deductions for oan for sur- 
Vivor annuities, be the same for work outside the United States as for 
work within the United States. This would remove a discrimination 
against manhané s of American railroads operating into Canada, many 
of whose survivors continue to live and work there. 

Subsection (d) would amend clause (A)(i) of seetion 5(1)(9) of the 
act to increase from $350 to $400 the amount of the employee's 
monthly compensation which can be used for calendar months which 
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begin after the enactment of the amendment in determining the 
“average monthly remuneration,” a factor used in computing the 
emplovee’s “basic amount,” which in turn determines the amounts of 
the survivor annuities and the insurance lump-sum benefit. 
Subsection (e) would amend clause (A)(i1) of such section to provide 
that if the employee’s creditable railroad compensation for any cal- 
endar vear after 1958 is less than $4,800, and his ‘average monthly 
remuneration” computed on compensation alone is less than $400, his 
“wages” under the Social Security Act in such years of up to $4,800 
may be included with the total of his creditable railroad compensation 
in computing his “average monthly remuneration.” The total could 
not exceed $4,800 for vears after 1958. At present, with respect to 
vears after 1954, only so much of a vear’s “wages” mav be taken into 
account as will. with the compensation for the vear, not exceed $4,200 
and then only when the employee’s ‘average monthly compensation” 
computed on compensation alone is less than $350. By amendments 
of section 5(1)(10) of the aet, subsection (f) would also change the 
formula for determining the emplovee’s “basic amount” so as to 
produce a “basic amount” higher by approximately 10 percent. This, 
of course, would mean an increase of some 10 percent in the annuities 
based on the “basic amount” and in the insurance lump sum 
Section 4. Disreagardi q per sions and annuities for pu 


limitations in section 522 of title 38 of the United States Code 


JONES 


COTTE 


Th Ss section would amend section 20 of the Railroad Ret rement 
Act of 1937 to provide that pensions and annuities under that aet 
and the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 would not be considered 
as income fol! purposes of the “income limitations” preseribed by 
section 522 of title 38 of the United States Code under which non- 
service-connected disabil LV pensions otherwise due, ure not to be 
paid to “any unmarried veteran whose annual income exceeds $1,400 
or to any married veteran o1 any veteran with ehildren whose ani | 


income exceeds S2 7( Oi" The amendment would eliminate the need 


ual 
lor anv veteran ennuitant entitled otherwise to the veteran’s disability 
pensions Cescribcd to waive, as he is now permitted to do by section 20 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, all or part of any railroad retirement 
pension or annuity. He could thus receive in full both the railroad 


retirement benefit and this veteran’s benefit. 


séectio? ) [nerease i] DPeEhsion oimnt and S717 or anniuitie ad | 


annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act of 19 
This section would increase by 10 percent the amounts of pensions 
under section 6 of the Railroad Retirement Act. of all joint and 
survivor annuities, and all survivor annuities deriving from joint and 


survivor annuities under such act awarded before the month following 


the month of enactment of these amendments, of all widows’ and 
widowers’ insurance annuities which began to accrue before th 
second month following the month of such ¢ tment and which, in 


accordance with the proviso In section ola or section 5(b ot the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, are payab.e in the amount of the 
spouse’s annuity to which the widow or widower was entitled. ( 

all annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. This 
pro\ iSO} respecting widows’ and widowers’ insurance annuities which 
are based on the amount ol spouses’ annuities 1s made applicable to 
such widows’ and widowers’ annuities which begin to accrue before 
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the second month following the month of enactment of these amend- 
ments. The reason for this provision is that such widows’ and wid- 
owers’ annuities, accruing in the first month following the enactment 
of these amendments, could not be based on a spouse’s annuity which 
has been increased under the bill because neither the emplovee’s 
annuity nor the spouse’s annuity is payable for the month in which 
the employee dies. It was therefore necessary to make special pro- 
visions in the bill for an increase of 10 percent in such annuities. 


Section 6. effective dates of amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and Provision for effecting change S in awards already made without 
application therefor 

Subsection (a) of this section would provide that the increase in 
annuities, including the lifting of income limitations for veterans’ 
purposes, be effective respecting annuities accruing after the month in 
which these amendments are enacted; that the increase in pensions 
under section 6, including the lifting of the income limitations for 
veterans’ purposes, be effective with respect to pensions due in the 
ealendar months after the month next following the month of such 
enactment; and that the amendments relative to the insurance and 
residual lump-su m benefits be effective re spec ting deaths occurring 

after the month of such enactment. The amendment in section 3(e 

relative to deduction from survivor annuities because of work outside 

the United States would be made applicable to such annuities accruing 
after December 1958. The amendments made by section 1(b) of this 
act modifving the disability work provision would be effective respect- 

ing disability annuities accruing after December 1958. 

Subsection (b) of section 6 would provide that recertifications 
required by reason of the amendments be made by the Railroad 

Retirement Board without application therefor. 


PART II. AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


Section A) ] fi CTEASING the far rate and the com pe nsation base 

This section would increase the tax rate and the compensation base 
to which the tax rate applies for the purpose of making sufficient 
additional funds available for the oe Retirement Account in 
order to provide for the added costs to be produced by the ine rease 
in and extension of benefits, and to produc e sufficient funds to cover 
the existing deficit in the financing of the railroad retirement system. 

Subsection (a), together with subsection (d), would amend sec- 
tions 3201 and 3221 of the Railroad Retirement Tax Act so that the 
rate of tax to be paid by the employee and by the employer on com- 
pensation paid to such employee for his services rendered in months 
beginning after the enactment of the amendment, and before Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, would be increased to 6.75 percent and on compensation 
paid for services after December 31, 1961, would be increased to 7.25 
percent. Subsections (a) and (d) would make the tax rate (and by 
amending sec. 3202(a) of the Tax Act, the withholding of employee 
taxes required by that section) applicable to so much of the employee's 
compensation for services rendered in months beginning after the 
enactment of the amendment as is not in excess of $400 in a a 
month. The existing rate for employees and for employers is 6.2 
percent applicable to monthly compensation not in excess of $ $350. 
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Subsection (c) would amend section 3211 of the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act to increase the tax rate to be paid by an emplovee representa- 
tive on his income as such representative for months after the enact. 
ment of the amendment, and before January 1, 1962, to 13.5 percent 
and to 14.5 percent on his income as such representative after Decem. 
ber 31, 1961, which increase would apply to so much of his compensa. 
tion for a calendar month beginning after the enactment of. this 
amendment as is not in excess of $400. At present, his rate is 12.5 
percent applicable to $350 of his compensation for a month 
Subsections (a) and (d) would also amend the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act to provide that the tax rate on both employer s and employers 
be increased on a contingent basis respecting compensation after 1964 
by an amount equal at any given time to the amount by which the 
rate of tax under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act (for social 
security purposes) at that time exceeds the rate provided by paragraph 
2) of section 3101 and section 3111 of that act as amended by the 
Social S curity Amendments of 1956; that is, the rate of 2% percent 
set by the 1956 amendments for the years after 1959 and before 1965, 
It is to be noted that the Social Security Amendments of 1958 increased 
the rate for the vears after 1959 and before 1965 but the present amend- 
ment to be eff eted by the bill is related to the 2%, percent rate as 
fixed by the 1956 Social Security Amendments. Under the amend- 
ment, if the rate under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act is 
increased as scheduled after 1964 to be 3.5 percent for the calendar 
vear 1965 and 4 percent for the vears 1966-68, inclusive, and 4.5 


percent after 1968, the rate under the Railroad Retirement Tax 


for both emplove s and emplovers, would be increased without 
furt} er le crislation from 7% pe reent to Ss percent for the calendar veal 
1965, to 8.5 percent for the calendar vears 1966-68, and to 9 percent 
after 1968, and on a similar basis if the rates under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act are increased further by new legislation. 


It should be observed that the rate will increase only if, and to the 


extent tt e rate of tax goes above 2°4 percent under the Federal 
Ir Sl Contr itions Act Under the amendment ot subsection 
c) the tax rate on employee representatives would be increased by 
twice t amount of the increase in rate ider the Fe | Insurance 
Contributions Act Under the conditions set orth above his rate 
would increase to 16 percent for 1965, to 17 percent for 1966 through 
1968, and to 18 percent after 1968, and would be further inc sed 


} } F ‘ 
depending on changes 1n the tax for soc inl security pPuUurpos 


This provision for contingent tax Increases is 


vel ; essential because if 
taxes to support the sor ial sé curity svstem are increased that would 
detract from the relative position of the railroad retirement system 
under the financial interchange provisions with the consequence that 
the additional revenue to be produced by the contingent Increase in the 


rate unaer the Railroad Retirement lax Act would be 


hee ded Lo com- 
pensate for the increased obligation under the 


lntere re proviso! 5. 


Section 202 would make the amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act effective, except as otherwise provided In the provisions 
for amendment, only with respect to compensation paid resp Ing 
months beginning after the enactment of the amendment, for services 


? } 1 ° ° re ! 
rendered in months beginning after such enactment. 
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PART III]. AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ACT 


Sect On O] Ih creasing the COMN neation base 


Subsection (a) of this section would amend section 1(i) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act to provide that as much as $400 
of compensation paid to an employee in a calendar month which begins 
after the enactment of the amendment shall be recognized and thus 
taken into account in computing benefits under such act. The present 
limit on monthly compe nsation is $350. 

Subsection (b) would — section 1(k) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to provide that “subsidiary remuneration” 
should be considered as remuneration barring payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits where such remuneration causes an employee’s base-vear 
compensation to come to $500 instead of to $400 as under present law. 
This conforms to the increase to $500 from $400 in the base-year 
compensation needed to qualify for benefits. 


Section 302 Tnere Ising the numbe r of days for wh ich he nefits may be 
paid in the first registration pe riod and increasing the amount of 


benefits 
Subsection (a) of this section would amend clause (1) of section 2(a) 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act so that benefits may be 


paid for davs of unemployme = after 4 davs of unempl lovment have 
passed in the first registration pe . in a benefit vear, le aving 10 days 
for which benefits nay be paid in such period aiead of 7 as under 
present provisions. The provision for payment of benefits for 10 days 
in subsequent registration periods would remain in effect. 


Subsection (b) of this section would amend section 2 a of the Rail- 
road Uy CIr plovm« nt li surance Act to provide anew sec edt of daily 
benefit rates In com tion with the various ranges of compens ation 
in the base year, the number of which would be eae to 12 _ 
the present 11. The alternative, or minimum, daily benefit rate 
based on the daily rate of compensation for the emp ployee’ s or em- 


plovment for an emplover in a base year would be increased by sub- 
sectior from 50 percent of suel daily rate to 60 percent. The 
maximum daily benefit rate produced by either method of computi 


would be increased from $8.50 to $10.20, and the minimum rate under 
the ft vould b sed from 83 S4 
Sséct } Ek fend r the benehit wear for employees unth certain 
gilt cal \ 
Subsection 9 OL this section would amend section Vile of such 


act to extend the benetit vear tor emplover ~ whe have 10 or more 


years ol service creditable as such for pu rposes of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and who « { not voluntarily leave work without rood 
cause or vol ntarilv retire and who have exhausted benefit rizhts 
they had in the benefit vear. The benefit year in such case would be 
extended by 7 periods of 14 successive davs each (registration periods) 
for the « mplovee with more than 10 and less than 15 years of service 
creditable under the Railroad Retirement Act, and by 13 such registra- 
tion periods for those with over 15 years of service. In the first case, 
addit O! al benefits would | » limited seen Se ag in the second ease, 


1 
addition al benefits would s limited to 1) davs. oer — the 


amendment a benefit year would not be extended beyond the beginnin 
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of the first registration period in a benefit year in which such employee 
again qualifies for benefits on the basis of compensation earned after 
the first 14-d: LV pe riod of extension be COINS 

This section would further amend section 2(¢) of such act to provide 
that in the case of an employee who has 10 or more years of creditable 
railroad service, who did not voluntarily leave work without good cause 
or voluntarily retire, who has 14 or more consecutive davs of unem- 
ployment, : eat who is not otherwise qualified for benefits in the general] 
benefit vear in which such unemployment commences but is or becomes 
qualified for benefits in the next succeeding general benefit vear, the 
next succeeding benefit year In his ease begins on the first . of the 
month in which such unemployment commences. ‘This extension of 
benefit periods W ill not only proy ide une ‘mployme nt bene Tits to lai |. -off 
emplovees with long service, but it will provide an additional incentive 
for railroads to find emp lon ment for displaced older men with e 


\peri- 
ence and recognized skills in the railroad industry. 
Subse 1 (b) of this section would provide, without amending the 
Railroad Unen plovment Insurance Act its lf, that ar emplover who 
as less than 10 vears of service and who has, after June 30, 1957. and 
before April 1, 1959, exhausted his rights to unemployment benefits 
shall be paid unemplovment benefits for davs of unemplovment not 
exceed 65, which occur in registration periods beginning on o1 
after June 19, 1958, and before July 1, 1959, if for such davs | oul 
not otherwis bye entitled to unem!l lovm t benefits { rt ry ~ 
road [ employ ( { | su hee Let ex ept | i Th ¢ plo Vho 
stablished a first claim for benefits under the Temporary Unemplov- 
I nt C¢ pensatior Act ot 1195S) could ot b ( itled to benefits 
inder this provision. Subsection (¢) would provide fo e inter 
( mee of formatior be tween the Board iL! d { secre ry ol | bo 
respecting the administration of this provision added by subsection 
b) ar d of the Ti mporary Un mployme nt Compensation Act of 1958 
The number of davs for which benefits could | eceived \ 
extended benefit pe riod and by emplovees with less n 10 vears of 
service as temporarv benefits in t period On, Oo! t | e 19. 1958 
and ay { Jul | 19 Y would hot bye l strict (i \ limit LLIO O! 
hen l rulal benefit vear to an amount not in excess of the 
emplover 5 comnper sation in the base veal The limitation respecting 
compe! tion In the base vear apy] licable to the re cr ilar benefit veat 
would not applv respecting ext ded benefit periods even though the 
extended benefit period began because benefits in the regular benefit 
vear had been exhausted because of the base-vear con pensation limi- 
tatiol Sickness benefits would be pavable in the extended benefit 
periods subject only to the regular limitations under present law as 
to the number of days in the benefit vear for which such benefits 
mav be! ved 
Sectio $f) [nereasing the com per sation required in the base year to 


to, # 


qualify the workman, for unemployment and. sickness benefits 
This section would ame nd section 5 of the Railroad Un employ ment 
Insurance Act so that an e mplovee is required to have $500 instead of 

$400 of compensation in the “base year’ to qualify for benefits. 
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Section 305. Eliminating the restriction on Sundays and holidays as 
days of une mployme nt 


This section would amend section 4(a—2) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act by striking paragraph (iv) under which 
Sundays and holidays, unless preceded and succeeded by a day of 
unemployment, are not days of unemployment. As a result of the 
amendment, Sundays and holidays could be compensable days of 
unemployment just as other days, but, of course, no payment would 
be made for the registration period unless the employee had more than 
4 days of unemployment in the period. 


Section 506 [nereasis ng the compensation base fol contributions and 
increasing the rate of contr ihutions 


This section would amend section 8(a) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act by increasing to $400 the maximum amount of 
an employee's compensation In any calendar month be einning after 
the enactment of the amendment respecting which the employer 
must pay contributions It also would amend section S(a) of such 
act to provide that where compensation totaling more than $400 is 


paid by more than one employer to an emplovee respecting a calendar 


month which begins after the enactment of the amendment, the 
contributions required are to be apportioned in the manner specified. 

This section would further amend section S(a) of the Railroad 
Unemplovment Insurance Act to inerease tl scheduled rates of 
contributions required ot en plovers with eee to compensation 
paid for services rendered in months beginning after the enactment of 
the amendment These rates var according to the amount of thi 
balance in the railroad unemployment Insurance account. At the 
present time the highest rate is 3 percent which is applicable when the 
balance in the account is less than $250 million. This highest rate 


would be raised ty the bill to } percent, which rate would be appli- 
eable when the balance is determined by the Board as of September 
30 of the preceding vear to be less than $300 million. The applicable 
rate would, as at present decrease by steps as the balance in the fund 
increases, and, at the top ol the scale, when the balance 


million or more, the contribution rate would be 1.5 percent, instead 


is $450 


of one-half of 1 percent as at present 


Section 307 Tnerease n contribution rate of an em? loyee re presel tative 
and the compensation to which the rate applies 

This section would amend section S8(b) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to inerease from 3 to 4 percent the contribution 
required of emplovee representatives and to increase to $400 the 
amount of compensation fol calendar months which begin after enact- 
ment of the amendment. 

Section 308 Providia q for the transfer of funds from the railroad retire- 
ment ae i? f thee ailroad Wie m ployme nt insurar ce account under 
certain circumstances and the retransfe r of such funds 

This section woul | amend section 10 d of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to tee the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
request of the p oard, ien it finds that the balance to the credit of 
the railroad sh sti Bain nt insurance account is insufficient to pay 
the benefits and refunds which it estimates are due or will become 
due, to transfer from the railroad retirement account to the credit of 
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the railroad unemployment insurance account such moneys as the 
Board estimates would be necessary. The Secretary of the Treasury 
would be required, upon request of the Board when it finds that the 
balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account without 
regard to the amounts transfe wred ae the provision referred to in 
the preceding sentence is sufficient to pay such benefits and refunds, 
to retransfer to the credit of the bee retirement account from 
the railroad unemployment insurance account such moneys as in the 
Board’s jud gment are not needed for the payment of such benefits 
and refunds ag interest at the rate of 3 percent per annum, In 
de ‘termi! balance to the credit of the ‘ailroad unemployment 
insurance account as of | Septe mber 30 of any Year pursuant to section 
8(a) of the Railroad Une mployment Insurance Act amounts which 
have been transferred to the railroad unemployment insurance ae- 
count, which have not been retransferred as of that ds 


Ita ’ 
abit, 
l | 
accrued interest thereon shall be disregarded, 


plus the 


Section 809. Effective dates of the amendments to the Railroad Unen 
ployme ] t In SUrTaANCE A\ct 


Except as otherwise indicated the amendments to the Railroad 
U nemployment Insurance Act are to be effective with respect 
benefits accruing in general benefit vears which begin after the benefit 


vear ending June 30, 1958, aes those providing increased benefit 


Lo 


rates. The amendments are to be effe clive respecting extended bene- 
fit periods which would begin after December 31, 1957. The iner 


ase 
to $500 in the amount of compensation paid to an employee in a year 
required for qualification is to be effective respecting base vears after 
the base vear ending December 31, 1957. The increase to 3500 of 
the amount of base-vear compensation which, if it inc lude ‘s subsidiary 


remuneration, bars payment of benefits for GA&Vs on which subsidias 
remuneration is paid, is to be effective respecting davs of unemploy 
ment after June 30, 1959. The amendments respecting the contri- 
butions required of emplovee representatives is to apply with respect 


to compensation for services rendered in calen ra ar months beginnit 
after the enactment of the amendment The amendments respect 
the change in rates of contributions res iuured of emplovers will be 


etiective with respe tT to compensation pal d f r services rendere 


read i 
the calendar months which begin after the enactment of the amend- 
ment The balance to the credit of the ra Rrcadasneaebeoinatl lWisur- 
ance account at the close of busi eSS ON September! Dr). L958. has 


already been detern ned and proclaimed by the Board to be less 


than $300 million Therefore, the applicable rate for compensation 

' , ‘ ‘ 
paid for service re! dered Im Monts beginning aiter ne en | it 

| } | | at 17 ] 
of t the endment etal dur ng the remainder ol the vear 195¥ would 
be 4 el i the ame idme nt ot sectio s(A iS enaceter 

CH Ss N TH EXIST ( I W 

In comp] e with subsection (4) of t AL the Standing 
TY ] { 1] 
inules of t senate, changes in exist! law made bv the bill are 
show} 1S ) ) S ePXIS I law prope sed to be omit eq IS ¢ 0 ( in 
1 \ 
blac 1 et new matter is printed 1 talic, existing law i 11 no 
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PART I 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937 


* - * x * © 
*“ANNUITIES 
SEO) 2 OD sti as 
“] * * * 
x x * * * * * 


‘3. Individuals who will have attained the age of sixty and will 
have completed lirty vears of service, but the ant 1uity of such an 
individual shall be reduced by one one -hundred-and-ei ithtieth for 
h calendar month that he is under age sixty-five when his annuity 
begins to accrue } “3. Individuals who w ill have attained the age of 
sirty a} l will hare Con plet ted thirty years of SErVICE or in the CaSeé of 
women. who will have attained the age of siaty- two and will have com- 

l less than th hy years of N¢ reece. hut the annuith y ¢ } such individual 
ehall he reduced hy one one-h undred-and-e rghti i] for 


Cul 


each cals ndar 
month that he or She is under ade Sicty-flve when the anny ty begins to 


* * * * * 


“(d) No annuity shall be paid with respect to any month in which 
an wmaivid al in) receipt of an annulty hereunder SI all 1 ‘ender - 
pensated service to an employer or to the last meinen by whom he 
was employed prior to the date on which the annuity began to accrue. 
Individuals receiving annuities shall report to the Board immediately 


* * 


all such compensated service. No annuity under paragraph 4 or 5 
of subsectio a) of this section shall be paid to an individual with 
respect to any month in which the imdividual is under age sixty-five 
and is paid more than $100 in earnings fey ay employment or self- 
en] lovment of any form: Provided, That for purposes of this para- 
ila payment in any one cal ndar month is for accruals in more 
thar 0 e calendar month, such payment shall be deemed to have bee 


paid im each of the montus m which accrued to the extent accrued in 


such month. Any such individual under the age of sixty-five shall 
report to t Poard any such payment of earnings for such employ- 
ment or self-employmen tb fore receipt and acceptance of an annuity 
for the second month follow! x the month of such payment, A de- 
duction shall be imposed, with respect to any such individual who fails 
to make such report, mm the annuity or annuities otherwise due the 


«hil 


individual, in an amount equal to the amount of the annuity for each 


month j ie s pak! such earnings in such employment or self- 
employ! Hit, ¢ cept that the first deduction imposed pursuant to this 
entence shall in no case exceed an amount equal to the amount of 
the annuity otherwise due for the first month with respect to which 
the d Guctliol Is imposed l} mursuant to the th rd sentence of fl s sub- 
cect a / | 47 nat me / to an ) lj , +] WY th resnect to one or 
more ] f ji d Cad ( } ( Qrd f l subseque } /] / ‘ tablished that 
the te fa/ ( f / ich an j sal’s €arninds d rind sue h year as dé lere- 
m ne / mn aces nce wii t} it sentence but CZCTUSIVE ¢ f earninds fF 

Ser CER di hy / } thy f / ] hy nee of Ss Ss thse ‘tion di / not ELCCE d 
o 1.200. the ad / Jw t} I'¢ j eel to Sue } Nie nth or? ) th ‘. and any deduc- 
1i0n wm posed by reason of the failure to re pe rt earnings for such month or 
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months une ler the fifth sentence of this subsection, shall then he payable. 
If the total amount of such individual's earnings during such year (ex- 
clusive of earnings for services described in the first sentence of this subsec- 
ee iS Nn EXCESS of $1,200, the number of months in such year w ith re spect 
to which an annuity is not payable by reason of such third and fifth 
sentences shall not exceed one month for each $100 oO} such excess , treating 
the last $50 or more of such €xXCeSS AS S100: and if the amount of the 
annuity has changed during such year, any payments of ann uty which 
became payable sole ly by reason of the limitation contained in this sentences 
shall be made Jl rst wil th re spect to the month or months jor wh ich the annuit y 
1S large) 


e) Spousre’s Annurry.—The spouse of an individual, if— 


se * * * 
l 


se 


il) such spouse has attained the age of 65 or in the case of 
a wife, has in her care (individually or jointly with her husband 
a child who, if her husband were then to die, would be entitled to 

a child’s annuity under subsection (c) of section 5 of this Act, 
shall be entitled to a spouse’s annuity equal to one-half of such indi- 
vidual’s annuity or pension, but not more, with respect to any month, 
[than an amount] than 110 per centum of an amount equal to the 
maximum amount which could be paid to anvone, with respect to 
such month, as a wife’s insurance benefit under section 202(b) of the 
Social Security Act as amended from time to time: Provided, however, 
That if the annuity of the individual is awarded under paragraph 3 of 
subsection 2), the spouses annuity shi ll be computed or recomputed 
as though such individual had been awarded the annuity to which he 
would have been entitled under paragraph 1 of said subsection: 
Provided further, That, if the annuity of the individual is awarded 
pursuant to a joint and survivor election, the spouse’s annuity shall 
be ¢ omputed or recomputed as though such individual had not mi ade 
a joint and survivor election: And provided further, That a 1y spouse's 
annuity shall be reduced by the amount of any annuity and the 
amount of any monthly insurance benefit, other than a wife’s or 
husband’s insurance benefit, to which such spouse is entitled, or on 
proper application would be entitled, under subsection (a) of this 
section or subsection (d of section 5 of this Act or section 202 of the 
oe Security Act; except that if such spouse is disentitled to a wife’s 
husband’s mnsurance benefit, or has had such benefit reduced, fl 
reason of subsection (k) of section 202 of the Social Security Act, the 
reduc tion pursuant to this third proviso shall be only in the amount 
by which such spouse’s monthly insurance benefit under said Act 
exceeds the wife’s or husband’s insurance benefit to which such spouse 


would have been entitled under that Act but for said subsection (k), 
we x + x 


(¢) The spouse’s annuity provided in subsection (e) shall, with 
respec t to any month, be subje ct to the same provisions of subsection 
(d) as the individual’s annuity, and, in addition, the spouse’s annuity 
shall not be payable for any month if the individual’s annuity is not 
payable for such month (or, in the case of a pensioner, would not be 
payable . the pension were an annuity) by reason of the provisions 
of said subsection (d). Such nore annuity shall cease at the end 
of the month preceding the month in which (i) the spouse or the 
individual dies, (11) the spouse and ‘the individual are absolutely 
divorced, or (iii), in the case of a wife under age 65 (other than a wife 
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who is receiving such annuity by reason of an election under subsection 
(h))., she no longer has in her care a child who, if her husband were 
then to die, —- be entitled to an annuity under subsection (ec) of 
section 6 5 of this Act. 

“(h) A spouse ‘who would be entitled to an ann uity under subsection 
(e) if she or he had attained the age of 65 may elect wpon or after attaining 
the age of 62 to receive such annuity, but the annuity in any such case 
shall be reduced by One one-hundred-and-eightieth jor each calendar 
month that the SPOUSE 18 under age 65 when the ann uly begins to accrue. 


““COMPUTATION OF ANNUITIES 


“Src. 3. (a) The annuity shall be computed by multiplying an 
individual’s ‘vears of service’ by the following percentages of his 
‘monthly Fr wcancapenup each [3.04] 3.35 per centum of the first $50; 
[2 — if per centum of the next $100; and [1.52] 1.67 per centum 
of thet xt ts 200] $250 

sé ly 

‘t(c) “The ‘monthly compensation’ shall be the average comp: nsation 
paid to an employee with respect to calendar months included in his 
‘vers ot service , except | that with respect to service prior to 
January 1, 1937, the monthly compensation shall be the average 
compensation paid LO an eniplovee With en to calendar months 
included in his vears of service in the - 1924-1931, and (2) the 
amount of compensation paid or a ributable as paid to him with 
respect to each month of service kaioes September 1941 as a station 
emplove e Whose duties consist d of or included the ree r ol pas- 
sengers’ hand 


err a's and olLherwise assisting passengers at passenger 
stations and Ww se relnuneration tor service to the aloe Was, in 
whole or in substantial part, in the forms of tips, shall be the monthly 


average ot the compensation paid to him as a station emplovee in his 
months of service in the period Se _ 1940-Aucust 1941: Pro- 
vided, however, That where service in e period 1924-1931 in the one 


case, or in the period September 1940 ye rust 1941 in the other case, 
is, in the judgement of the Board, insufficient to constitute a fair and 
equitable basis for determining the amount of compensation paid or 
attributable as paid to him in each month of service before 1937, or 
September 1941, respectively the Board shall determine the amount 
of such compensation for each such month in such manner as in its 
judgment shall be fair and equitable. In computing the monthly 
compensation, no part ol inh month’s compensation In excess of $300 
for anv month before duly 1, 1954, or in excess of $350 for anv month 
after Jur e 30, 1954, and before the calendar month net followin q the 


month in wi ch this Act was amended in 1949. or in €LCESS of {UU for 
any month after the 1 rth, 23 hich this Act was so amended. aivall he 
recoenized If the emplovee earned compensation in service after 


June 30, 1937, aud after the last day of the calendar year in which he 
attained age sixty-live, such compensation and service shall be dis- 
rezarded in computing the mo: ithivy compensation if the result of 
taking such compensation into account in such computation would be 
to diminish his annuity. If the ‘monthly compensation’ computed 
under this subsection is not a multiple of $1, it shall be rounded to the 
next lower multiple of $l. 

“(d) 


* « 
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“(e) In the case of an individual having a current connection with 
the railroad industry, the minimum annuity pe avable shall, before any 
reduction pursuant to section 2(a be whichever of the following jg 
the least: (1) [$4.55] $5.00 tip ied by the number of his years of 
service; or (2) [$75 — ); or (3 thi is monthly compensation] 
110 per ce? tum of his n thi ly oe sation: Pro vided. howe er. hat if 
1 any entire month in which an annuity accrues and is payable _— 
his Act the annuity to which an employee is entitled under this Act 
(or would have been entitled or for a reduction pursuant to se ction 
2(a)3 ora joint and survivor election), together with his or her 
annuity, if anv, or the total of survivor annuities under this Act deriy- 
ing from the same employee, [is less than the amount, or the additional 
amount J s less than 110 per centum of the amount, or 110 per centum of 
the additional amouw Ls which would have been pavable to all Papin 


for such month under the Social Security Act (deeming completely and 
partially insured individuals to be fully and currently insured, respee- 


tively, individuals entitled to insurance annuities under subsections 


a) and (d) of section 5 to have attained age sixty-five, women entitled 
to spouse § a vohies nursuant to elections made under subsection hi) of 
. . . » = c } ‘ ‘ . 
section Z to be entitled to wife s LPanee hy nents determined under section 
20.2 q f the Social Security Act, and individuals entitled to insurance 

i L ; x one 
annuities under subsection (¢c) of section 5 on the basis of disability to 
be less than e iteen vears of age, and disregarding any possible dedue- 
tions under subsections (f) and (g)(2) of section 203 of the Soctal Seeur- 


itv Act) if such emplovee’s service as an emplovee after December 3] 


1936, were included in the term ‘emplovment’ as defined in that Aet 


and quarters of coverage were determined in accordance with section 
5(1)(4) of this Act, such annuity or annuities, shall be increased pro- 
portionat ly to a total of Ts ih amount or such additional amo int] 
110 ner centu f such amount or 110 ner centur f such additional 
amount 

* * ~ + s * 
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“(ii) if there be no such widow or widower, to anv child or 


children of such emplovee; or 
iil) if there be no such widow, widower, or child. to anv 


grandchild or grandchildren of such employee; or 


‘ 


L\ il there be ho such widow. widower. ehild. or orand- 
child, to any parent or parents of such employee; or 
\ if there be no such widow, widower. ( hild. erandchild. or 
parent, to any brother or sister of such emplovee; or 
‘““(vi) if there be no such widow, widower, child, grandchild, 
parent, brother, or sister, to the estate of such employee, 
a lump Sum Ih ah amount equal to the sum of 4 per centum of his or 
ion paid after December 31, 1936, and prior to January 
1, 1947, [and 7 per centum of his or her compensation after December 


91. 1946 (exclusive in both cases of compensation in excess of $300 


her compensat 


for anv month before July 1, 1954, and in th 


$350 for anv month after June 30, 1954)J 
] 


latter ca 


e em excess of 
DIUS ; per Ce nium oft his 


or her compensation paid after December 31, 1946, and hefore Janu ry 1, 
1959, plus 7 per cenium of | or her cor pensa n paid after Decem- 
her 51 ] IDSs. and be pore Ja) ary I, 1962. plus 5 ] r centum of his or 
her rompensatiro) paid after DD ( he iy xr. ] 1 | é rel LS77% of compensa 
fr) ( SS Of NSSUO Tor any mo) t} h hore July l. 195 and in excess 
f §350 for any mot t} after June 3t oe Hs) , a lh fore the cal nda month 
nert toll j t} mio? } y ye el t} x Act as ame? t ¢ / ? 1959, and 
Nn EX f SL00 | any me after the month in which this Act was so 
amended), minus the sum of all benefits paid to him ol her, and to 
others « from him or | during his or her life, or to others 
by reason oO! his or her deatl nder this Act, and pursuant to sub- 
coct oO! : Ot this section, under tf tle 1 | of the SOK inl SeCCULILY \, é. 
as amended: 1’ ed, however, That if the employee is survived by a 
widow. widower, or parent who mav upon attaining age sixtv be 
entitled to turther ay re ts inaer this section, or pursuant to sub- 
Sé 1 \ Ol t sectio! Ipoh attammime retirement age (as defined 
in section 2i6(a) of the Social Security Act) be entitled to further 
henefits der title LIL of the Social Security Act, as amended. such 
lump sum shall not be paid unless such widow, widower, or parent 
J ces and les with the Board a rrevocable election, in such form 
as the Board mav prescribe, to have such lump sum paid in lieu of 
all benefits to whieh such widow, widower, or parent might otherwise 
hecame ¢ titi a Inder this ection or, purs lant to subsection k of 
this section, Uliie title | of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
Such election shall be legally effective according to its terms. Noth- 


ing j is section shall operate to deprive a widow, widower, or 
parent mak Yr such election oO: any wmisurance benefits under title I] 
of the Social Security \« tT, AS Amen d, to which such widow, widower, 


or parent Wo ild have be entitled had this section not been enacted. 
The term ‘benefits’ as used in this paragraph includes all annuities 
payable under this Act, lump sums pavable under paragraph (1 of 
this subsection, and msurance b nefits and lump sum payments under 
title I] of the Social Security Act, as amended, pursuant to subsection 
k ot this section, except that the deductions of the bene fits which, 
Dursuant tos ibsection I | Ol this section, are paid ul der title LI 


ocial Security Aet, during the life of the emplovee to him or to 
her and to others deriving from him or her, shall be limited to such 


port ms of such be nefits as are payable solely by reason of the in- 
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clusion of service as an employee in ‘employment’ pursuant to said 
subsection iX | 


* * * * * * * 


“(h) Maximum AND Munrmum AnNurtry Torats.—Whenever 
according to the provisions of this section as to annuities, pavable 
for a month with respect to the death of an employee, the total of 
annuities is more than F333] $36.30 and exceeds either (a [5176] 
$193.60, or (b) an amount equal to two and two-thirds times such 
emplovee’s basic amount, whichever of such amounts is the lesser, 
such total of annuities shall, after any deductions under subsection 
(i), be reduced to such lesser amount or to [$33] $36.30, whichever is 
greater, Whenever such total of annuities is less than [$15 10} 
$16.95, such total shall, prior to any deductions under subsection (j 


be increased to [$15 10] $16.95 
1) DepucTioNs FROM ANNUITIES \ cea lag 
“Gy * * 4 

it) will have been under the age of seventy-two and for 
which month he is charged with any earnings under section 203 (e@ 
of the Social Security Act [or in which month he engaged on 
seven or more different calendar days in noncovered remunerative 
activity outside the United States (as defined in section 203 (1 


nN 
of the Social Security Act j or, havis q engaged in any activi 


! } ’ , ’ ' ; : 

outside the United Slates, would be charged under such section 205(e) 
with a / earnings derived fron C ich act ify af f fad been ar 
act fv thin the [ nited Sfates: and iol purposes ot this subdivi- 


sion the Board shall have the authority to make such determina- 


tions and such Suspensions ol pavment of benefits in the manner 
and to the extent that the secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would be authorized to do so under section 203 O ») Of 
the Social Security Act if the individuals to whom this subdivisior 


ii 


applies were entitled to benefits under section 202 of such Act; 0 


Lil 
* * * * * * * 
fl DEFINITIONS For the purposes of this section the term 
‘emplovee’ includes an individual who will have been an ‘¢ mplovee’ 
and 


| 7 * * 


“(9) An emplovee’s ‘average monthly remuneration’ shall mean the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the sum of (i) the compensation 
paid to him after 1936 and before the employee's closing date, elimin- 
ating any excess over $300 for any calendar month before July 1, 1954, 
[and] anv excess over $350 for any calendar month after June 30, 
1954, and before the calendar month nest following the month in whieh 
this Act was amended in 1959, and any excess over $400 for any calendar 
month after the month in which this Act was so amended, and (i) if sueh 
compensation for any calendar vear before 1955 is less than $3,600 or 
for any calendar vear after 1954 and before 1959 is less than $4,200, 
or for any calendar year after 1958 is less than $4,800, and the average 
monthly remuneration computed on compensation alone is less than 
[$350] $400 and the employee has earned in such calendar year ‘wages’ 
as defined in paragraph (6) hereof, such wages, in an amount not to 
exceed the difference between the compensation for such vear and 
$3,600 for years before 1955 [and $4 200 for years after 1954, by 1 
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$4,200 for years after 1954 and before 1959, and $4,800 for Years after 
1958, by (B) three times the number of quarters elapsing after 1936 
and before the employee's closing date: Provided, That for the period 
prior to and including the calendar year ee 
the age of twenty- wo there shall be } Ine luded 1 n 1e divisor not more 
than three times the number of quarters of coverage in such period: 
Provided, further, That there shall be excluded from the divisor any 
calendar quarter which is not a quarter of coverage and during any 
part of which a retirement annuity will have been pavabie to him. 
An em} lovee’s ‘closing date’ shall mean (A) the first day of the first 
calendar vear in which such employee both had attained age 65 and 
was completely insured; or (B) the first day of the calendar vear in 
which such emplovee died; or (C) the first day of the calendar vear 


following the vear in which such employee died, whichever would 
produce the highest ‘average monthly remuneration’ as defined in the 
preceding sentence lf the amount of the “average monthly remu- 


neration’ as computed under this paragraph is not a multiple of $1, it 
shall be rounded to the next lower mult ple of $1 


Le 
« ' ‘ * ¥e 

10) The term ‘basie amount’ shall mean 

ior an employ ee who will have been partially 1} sured, or 
completely insured solely by virtue of paragraph (7)(1) or (7) (i 

' ; ; cae. a 
or both: the sum of (A [414 ~/ per centum ol his average 
j ] _- 1 ; 1 

monthiv remuneracion, up to and Inciuding dio; pius B iij 


Iz per centum of such average monthh remnuneration exceeding 


75> and up to and including [$350] $400, plus (C) 1 per centum 
of the im oO} \ plus B in itiy lied by the number of yvears 
after 1936 in each of which the Si aan waves, or both. 


paid to him will have a“ equal to $200 or more; if the basic 
amount, thus computed s | ss than [s15.4 OJ $16.95 it shall be 
increased to [S15 10} 8 
; |) lor an Cl] ae ‘ake will have been completely insured 
solely by virtue of paragraph (7)(i1): the sum of [44] 49 per 
centum of his monthly compensation if an annuity will have been 
pavabl to him, or, 1 a pension will have been pavable Lo him, 
[44] 42 per centum of the average monthly earnings on which 
such pension was computed, up to and in luding $7 }, plus [| id 
per centum of such compensation or earnings exceeding $7: 
and up to and including $300. If the average monthly earnings 
on which a pension pavable to him was computed are not ascer- 
tainable from the reeords in the possession of the Board, the 
amount computed under this subdivision shall be [$36.66] $40.33, 
except that if the pension pavable to him was less than [$27.50] 
$30.25, such amount shall be four-thirds of the amount of the 
pension or [$14.66] $16.13, whichever is greater. The term 
‘monthly compensation’ shall, for the purposes of this subdivi- 
sion, mean the monthly compensation used in computing the 
annuity ; 
a | a a 
“Sec. 20. (a) Any person awarded an annuity or pension under 
this Act may decline to accept all or any part of such annuity or 
pension by a waiver signed and filed with the Board. Such waiver 
may be revoked in writing at any time, but no payment of the an- 


huity or pension waived shall be made covering the period during 
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which such waiver was i ae Such waiver shall have no effeet 
on the amount of the sti ’s annuity, or of a lump sum under see. 
tion 5(f)(2), which would otherwise be due, and it shall have no effect 
for purposes of the last sentence of section 5(g)(1). 

(6) Pensions and annuities under this Act or the Railroad Retire. 
ment {ct of 1935 shall not be considered as income for the Pur poses of 


> > > fe as ae . 
secti on 522 of t tle Od OF the [ nited States ¢ ode, 


PART I 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


Subchapter A—Tax on Employees 





SEC. 3201. RATE OF TAX. 

In addition to other taxes, there is hereby imposed on the income of 
every emplovee a tax equal to | percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid to such employee after December 31, 1954, for services 
rendered by him after such date] 


] f 4 nNerce nt of <0) rile } of the COM pel cat nd i fy . ieh 
1 | } j ich 
éinp /é for Ser CES Te li dt J / n atte the mont! t} 
pro améended 1 II ANA hefo Jinn ary ] POs; 7 «4 
Z 7 ve cent of x rile oft th ( noensat pe f ( 
ély p /é for é é f Dec h / ] 
Aas 1s not in recess of 83: 50] (i) I Veo li aa mont [.] 
P Mmdeéed hat the ite of tar 1? ) aaa . t/ SecTLO} ( ) cre f 
u r} re eet to ¢ pe) at ». paid for se rende 1 at Dece / ] 
] IAS by hy J , ( Lilae Dp is Cl j G7 / [ ; ! 
i ° l 
equ / ata 4 tame to th yw? her of percentage p nts Cl ] 
f ctr } ; j ech the rate f tr yp 4 J 4 nect t ‘ 
l . i 
by eect , 10] ‘ time erceeds the rate n ed by 3 nN | ) 
of 5 ich sect TUL a Lirie €d DY the Sor ll Secu ty | [ 


1956. 
SEC. 3202. DEDUCTION OF TAX FROM COMPENSATION. 


a R UTI MENT The tax nposed by section 320] shall be 
collected D\ the emp] Vel of thre taxpavel by deduet ne the amount of 
the tax from the compensation ol _ a ae as and when paid 
If an emplovee is paid compet! _ r December 31, 1954] 
after the n t} hich ¢} ITO was amended in 1959. by more 
thar one emplover for s Vices rendered during any < ilendar month 
1959 and the ag evate otf suc compens ion Is In excess oO ~ 07 


100, the tax to be deducted by each emplover other than a subor 

nate unit of a national ra lwav-labor-organization en pnlovel from the 
compensation paid by him to the emplovee with respect to such month 
shall be that proportion of thi tax with respect to such compe nsvation 
paid by all such emplovers which the compensation paid bv him 
[after Decembet “te 1954] after the month in which this pro si0on was 
amended in 1959, the emplovee for services rendered during such 
month bears to the total compensation paid by all such employers 


[after December ol, 1954] after the month in w hich this pro Sion Was 
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amended in 1959, to such emplovee for services rendered during such 
month; and in the event that the compensation so paid by such em- 
eo to the emplovee for services rendered during such month is 
less 1 han [S33 0] 8 U0, each subordinate unit of a national railway- 
labor-organization emplover shall deduct. such proportion of any 
additional tax as the compensation paid bv such employer [after 
December Wks 1954] after the mol th in which this provision was amended 
in 1959, to such emplovee for services rendered — such month 
hears to the total com pensation paid | Vv all such e plove rs [after 
December 31, 1954] after the month in which this masialda was amended 
in 1959, to such employee for services rendered during such month. 

b) INDEMNIFICATION OF EmPpLoyEeR.—Every employer required 
ler subsection (a) to deduct the tax shall he made lable for the 
payment of such tax and shall not be liable to any person for the 
amount of any such payment 


Subchapter B—Tax on Employee Representative 


Sec. 3211. Rate of tax 
Sec. 3212. Determination of compensation. 
SEC. 3211. RATES OF TAX. 

In addition to other taxes, there is hereby imposed on the income of 
each emplovee representative a tax equal to [12', percent of so much 
of the compensation, paid to such employee representative after De- 
cember 31, 1954, for services rendered by him after such date ]— 


/ 1s 2 perce) tof so much of the compensation pa d to such ém- 
pli Nee Te pre sentative for Services re ndered by h MIL after the mo? th un 
ar} ch this provision ras ame? led i 1959. ai dl be hore January FE: 
L462, and 

?) 14% percent of so much of the compensation paid to such em- 


ployee re pre Né fat €@ 10) Erv7ices Tre ndered by him atte * Decemb er ol, 


as is not in excess of [$350] $400 for any calendar month [.] : Pro- 


} ded. / hat t hie rate ot tag MDOS¢ / by th © section chal he ncreas ed. with 


re Spe Ct to ¢o) pe nsation pa (iL tor Séi CéS Tel de red after Fes mbe r Ps 
19¢ m h /a nun he r oft perce } hie po nis nel d ng tract onal points) 
equal at a? / give time to tuice the number of perce? tage pow fs (inelud- 
md tractional pornt by which the rate of the tar imposed uw th respect 
to Wade h / Séct7o) S10] at s ch time erceeds the rate pro led by para- 
graph Zo) such section 38101 as amended by the Social Seew ty Ame? d- 
ment f 195 
* * * * * * . 


Subchapter C—Tax on Employers 


Sec. 3221. Rate of tax 
SEC. 3221. RATE OF TAX. 

[In addition to other taxes, there is hereby imposed on every 
employer an excise tax, with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equa! to _ percent of so much of the compensation pi aid by 

such e1 nployer after Dex ‘ember oh; 1954, for services rendered to him 
after December 31, 1954, as is, with respect to anv emplovee for any 
calendar month, not in excess of $350] (a) In addition to other taxe s, 
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there is here Ay imposed On every employe ran ELCISE tar, unth re spect lo 
havin g 1) dividuals in his employ, equal to 

1) 6% percent of so much oO} the com pensa tion paid by such em- 
ployer fo services rendered to him after the month in which this 
pri sion was amended in 1959, and before January 1, 1962, and 

oS) IN pe cent of so much of the con pe a paid by such 

employer for services rendered to him after Dee mber O1, 196] 
as 1S. with re spect to any employee jor any cali ndar mor th. not in exe 
OF} §4UU; except that if an ar Is paid compensation [after 
December 31, 1954] after the month in which this provi ion was amended 
in 1959 by more than one emp lever bg services rendered during any 
calendar Mor th [after 1954] after the month in which thi pro 1S or 
was ame? 1959 the t tax coal »\ this section sh: ll apply to 
not more shoes [$350] 3/00 of the aggregate compet ae paid to 
such emplovee bv all such emp overs [after December 31, 1954] 
after the month a which this provision was ame led a) | / tor service 
| 
i 


rendered during such month, and each emplover other than a sub- 
ordinate unit of a national railway -labor-organization emplovet shall 
be liable for that proportion of the tax with respect to suc h compet 
ey paid by all such emplovers which the compensation paid by 
him [aft r December 31, 1954] after the month in which th Provision 
vas amended in 1959, to the emplovee for services rendered during 
Ss - month bears to the total compensation paid by all such employ- 

s [after Decemines ees 1954] atter the month in wih I 4] 
was ame? 1959, to such emplovee for services rendered during 
such atk - and in a event that the compensation so paid bv s ich 
employers to the employee for services rendered during such month 
is less that [$350] $400, each subordinate unit of a national railway- 
labor-organization emplover shall be liable for such proportion of any 
addition al tax as the compensation paid by such emplovet [after 
December 31, 1954] after the month in which this pro 0 ras 


amended n ] WG to such emplovee for Service r¢ nae re df during such 
months bears to the total compensation paid by all such emplovers 
Fafter December 31, 1954] after the month in which this p was 
amended 17 ] 159. Lo such emplovee for services rendered during 


such month 


; » , 7 , ’ 
h The rate of tar mposed hy C theect 07 ad Sfiail hy nereased, Uunthn 
Teper a ( mm) artior pa / for ( CES TFT ere / ait Dee mbe? I, 
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PART III 
RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


. . * os * * _ 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. For the purposes of this Act, except when used in 
amending the provisions of other Acts— 
x * * 
(a) 


* « x + a * © 


(i) The term ‘compensation’ means any form of money remunera- 
tion, including pay for time lost but excluding tips, paid for services 
rendered as an employee to one or more employers, or as an employee 
representative [[: Provided, however, That in computing the compensa- 
tion paid to any employee with respect to any calendar month before 
July 1, 1954, no part of any compensation in excess of $300 shall be 
recognized, and with respect to any calendar month after June 30, 
1954, no part of any compe nsation in excess of $350 shall be recog- 
nized J . Pro ided, however. That in computing the compe nsation paid to 
any en ployee, no part of ar y month’s compe nsation in ercess of $300 
for any mo? th before July 1, 1954. or in excess of $350 for any month 

fter June 30, 1954, and before the calendar month next following the 
mo? th in wh ich this Act was ame nded in 1959, or in excess of $400 for 
any mol th after the 7 onth 17 which this Act Was So amended. shall he 
recognized. A payment made by an emplover to an individual through 
the emplover’s pavroll sl all he presumed, In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, to be compensation for service rendered by such 
individ al as an emplovee of the emplover in the period with respect 


to which the payment Is made. An emplovee shall be deemed to be 
paid, “for time lost”? the amount he is paid by an emplover with respect 
to an identi able period of absence from the active service of the 
emplover, including absence on aecount of pe rsonal injurv, and the 
amount he is paid by the emplover for loss of earnings resulting from 
his displac ement to a less remunerative position or oct upation ical 


k) Subject to the provisions of section 4 of this Act, (1) a dav of 
unemplovment, with respect to anv emplovee, means a calendar dav 
or which he is able to work and Is available for work and with respect 
to which (i) no remuneration is payable or accrues to him, and (it) he 
has In accOoraance with Su¢ hy re rulatior Sas the Board may prescribe, 
registered at an emplovment office: ar d (2) a “day of sickness”’, with 
respect to any emplovee, means a calendar dav on which because of 
any physical, me! tal, psvé hologieal, or nervous injurv, illness, sick- 
ness, or disease he is not able to work or which is included in a ma- 
ternitv period, and with respect to which (i) no remuneration is 
pavable or accrues to him, and (ii) in accordance with such regulations 
as the Board may prescribe, a statement of sickness is filed within 
such reasonable period, not in excess of ten days, as the Board may 
prescribe: Provided, however, That “subsidiary remuneration’’, as 
hereinafter defined in this subsection, shall not be considered remu- 
neration for the purpose of this subsection except with respect to an 
employee whose base-year compensation, exclusive of earnings from 
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the position or occupation in which he earned such subsidiary 
remuneration, is less than [$400] $500: ; 
* * 


- * 


te 


( Z a Jenefits shall be pavable to anv qualified emplovee 0) 
(i) [for each dav of unemployment in excess of seven during the first 0) 


registration period, within a benefit vear, in which he will have had \ 


seven or more days of unemployment, and for each day of unemploy- 
ment excess of four during any subsequent registration period in b 
the same benefit vear. andj for each day of unen ployment mh excess of “ 
jour a q any registration period, and (i1) for each dav of sickness S 
other than a dav of sickness in a maternity period) in excess of seven p 
during the first registration period, within a benefit vear, in which he 

will have had seven or more such davs of sickness, and for each such e 
dav of sickness in excess of four during anv subsequent registration 
period in the same benefit vear, and (ii) for each day of sickness in a I 


The benefits pavable to anv such employee for each such dav of 


] : l C 
unemployme nt or sickness shall be the amount appearing 1n the fol- 
a : 
lowing table in column II on the line on which, in column I, appears 
the compensation range containing his total compensation with respect 


to employment in his base year 


c n I Column II 


$400 to $499.99 $3. 50 

$500 to $749.99 j () 

$750 to $999.99 { ) 

$1.000 to S1.299, 99 > OO 

$1.300 to $1,599.99 , 0 

$1.600 to $1.999.99 t () 

S2. 000 to S2.499.99 (} ) 

$2,500 to S2.999.99 7 ) 

$3 000 to § 149 QQ a } 

$3. 4500 to $3.999.99 9 ‘ 

$4,000 and « 8. 50J 
( [ ( ? Il 

i / t rate 

g ¢ 

7 ) » x é 

C7 ¢ a & / ) 

t v 

$2 » § } 

La > . 

g QNN > } \ 

2 100 in & 

$2500 1 } 

4 itt sy? 


) } 


Provided, however, That if the daily benefit rate in column IT with 


; ? 
iplovee is less than an amount equal to [50] OU per 


aily rate of compensation for the emplovee’s last 
1: 


respect to any en 
centum of the d 
employment in which he engaged for an employer in the base vear, 
such rate shall be increased to such amount but not to exceed [$8.50] 
$10.20. The daily rate of compensation referred to in the last sen- 


id 





ry 
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tence shall be as determined by the Board on the basis of information 
furnished to the Board by the employee, his employer, or both. 


* * * * * ~ 


(c) The maximum number of davs of unemployment within a 
bel fit year for which benefits mav be paid to an emplovee shall be 
red and thirty, and the maximum number of days of sickness, 
sickness In a maternity period, within a benefit 
veal for which benefits may he paid to an emplovee shall be one 
hundred and thirtv: Provided, however, That the total amount of 
benefits which may be paid to an employee for davs of unemployment 


other than d oe 


Within a bh lit vear s! all nno case exceed the emplovee’s compen- 
sation in the base vear; the total amount of benefits which may be 
paid to an emplovee for davs of sickness. other than davs of sickness 
ina maternit period wit! Ina Denent vear shall in no case exceed the 
emplovee’s compensation in the base vear; and the total amount of 
benefits which may be paid to an emplovee for davs of sickness in a 
maternity pet ds all nno cas exceed tl eC emplovee’s compensation 
n the base vear on the basis of which the emplovee was determined 
to be qualified for benefits in such maternity period[[.J: And provided, 
! é / ee pith I" ¢ ciftoan en ni 1€¢ who has fen or 7 ore years of 
nA ' Jot 4) ectig r(f f the Railroad Retirement Act of ] 137. 

hy lid # a7] an ‘ I rity rork ath yut qo / cause or voluntar | 7) retire. 
had ey ent rights to normal henehit fay dAYS ¢ f unemployment 

a hencht year but has exhausted such hte. the henehi "Wear 17 which 

87/ h + het are erhausted } hy lee? ( not to he ‘ 1, / 1? fo] the last 
day of t ey ed benefit pe d dete ned a er the follow q schedule. 
a L fie } ! } } } he r of da Is of. and amount ¢ f payn ent for, 


une? ent wuithin such henefit wear for which henefits may he paid 
to the « {é¢ hall be ¢ 11) l to ne de all compel able days of 


l 
ine ) | é ( fhian such este f¢ / he nefit pe mod: 
I/ r f l f eqin or he 
ry , f »? 1 ? hié 
} exi his ther 
‘ } ) ) l henefits for days o 
, oO n ] continue for sue - 
r eriod "h of 1 h 
S I r m period 
If } r en- ner1o 
If f re than 65 da 
’ a j } , , 5 ft 
h if 7 SUCH eCrte it De ent pe [ shall erte | Devon ] the beqinnir q 0 
I fe y 2 ; i 
the fh f reqostratio) period na benefit year n ch cA the employee Ss 
/ ‘ l ‘ 

) ’ . , , . . , 
aqd qudatrqre * De efit Nn accordance mth sec on 56 of this Act on the 
HASIS ( y ( n ea ed atter the first of such suecessive tourteen- 

, , , , ’ , ¢ 
1d pe j hd DEMdU fr eg employee who has ten or more years of 
l 1 ‘ ‘ J 
, , , 
~ . , j > 2 4 
, / j } é ty / leare wort mohfhoa f qood COUSEe OT OLuUN=- 
; } ; 4 | . / f ee f / , 4 
tar yore re ho ha ree or more conseciutrie lays oO inemployme? Ll, 
- , - } ; * f 7 S : 
and ho I qualified employee for the general he nent year current 
u he SuCT em ployme? f CommMeNCER h it NS Ov hecomes fl qua fied ém- 


ployer ’ for the nert 1CCEéE I) ) gerne ral he ne fit year, § ich succeed nq he ne fit 
year shall, in his case, begin on the first day of the month in which such 


5 ‘ . 
tnéemployment commence 


* * ” + 8 * * 
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QUALIFYING CONDITION 


Sec. 3. An emplovee shall be a “qualified employee” if the Board 
finds that his compensation will have been not less than [$400] $500 
with respect to the base vear. 


DISQUALIFYING CONDITIONS 


Sec. 4 (a-1) There shall not be considered as a dav of unemploy- 
ment or as a day of sickness, with respect to anv emplovee 
- * * * * * * 
(a 2) There shall not be considered as a day of unemployment, 
with respect to any employee 
** x —- - 
l 
(ul 


(iil) subject to the provisions of subsection (b) of this section 


x * =x 


any day with respect to which the Board finds that his unemploy- 
ment was due to a stoppage of work because of a strike in the 
establishment, premises, or enterprise at which he was last em- 
ployed, and the Board finds that such strike was commenced in 
violation of the provisions of the Railway Labor Act or in viola- 
tion of the established rules and practices of a bona fide labor 
organization of which he was a member[;] 
[(iv) any day which is a Sunday or which the Board finds is 
generally observed as a holiday in the localitv in which he rezis- 
tered for such day, unless such dav was immediately preceded by 
a day of unemployment and immediately followed by a day of 
unemployment or was the last day in a registration period 


was immediately preceded by a day of unemployment FP 

That if two or more consecutive davs are a Sundav and one or 
more holidavs, then with re spect to anv emplovee sueh consecu- 
tive davs shall not be considered as days of unemploviment unless 


thev were mmediatels preceded by aw aa Of hnemplovment and 


immediately followed by a dav of unemplovment or the last of 


such davs was the last day of a registration period and ich davs 

were immediately preceded DV a day ol inemplovi ent J 

- * * * e 7 ; 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
SEC. Every emplover shall pay a co tio \ ) 

tO having en plovees In his servi eq inl to the percentage determined 
as sel fort! below ol so mu h Oo; the compensation as is not in excess 
ot S800 ) I eg) lar month paid bv | . to ar emplo f 
services renaered oO him alter Ju yf) O59 i d b tore luly 19 4 


and IS not ll ePXCeSS O *~ 50 for wiv calendar month pa d } V | lim to 


any emplovee for services rendered to him after June 30, 1954, a7 


. . ; , , , , 
he fore the CATE farowmor;r ty next fall mond the month r Ch til At Ws 
‘ } } 7 } f n / . o- } 
amended n iy / and not an erce of S400 for any calend montl 
; , , ° , 
paid by h mtoda YW é] ployer 1Or Servru re vide (dl tr } iyi at erthe n ynth 


in which this Act was so amended: Provided, however, That if compen- 
sation 1s paid to an emplovee by more than one employer with respect 
to any such calendar month, the contributions required by this sub- 
section shall apply to not more than $300 for any month before July 
1, 1954, and to not more than $350 for any month after June 30, 1954, 
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and before the calendar month nest following the month in which this Act 
was ame nded in 1959, and to not more than $400 jor any month after the 
month in which this Act was so amended, of the aggregate compensation 
paid to said employee by all said employers with respect to such 
calendar month, and eac he mployer other than a subordinate unit of 
a national railway-labor-organization employer shall be liable for that 
proportion of the contribution with respect to such compensation 
paid by all such employers which the compensation paid by him after 
Dece mber 31, 1946, to the e mplovee for services during any calendar 
month after 1946 bears to the total compensation paid by all such 
employers after December 31, 1946, to such employee for services 
rende red during r such mon th: and in the event that the compensation 
so pr aid by such emp love rs to thee mployee ig services rendered during 


such month is less than $300 if such month is before July 1, 1954, or 
less than $350 1f such month ts after cat 30, ee and before the 
calene lar nth ext following the month wn whi ch this twas amended 
n 1959. or less ae S/OO tf such month is after the month in which this 
Act was so amended, each subordinate unit of a national railway- 
labor-organization emplover shall be liable for such proportion of any 


additiona ul contribution es the compensation paid by such emplove r 
after December 31, 1946, to such emplovee for services rendered during 
such month bears to the total compensation paid by all such employers 
ufter December 31, 1946, to such emplovee for services rendered during 
uch month 

1. With respect to compensation paid prior to January 1, 1948, the 
rate shall be 3 per centum; 

2. With respect to compensation pal ve A pega 31, 1947] 


; . 1] 
the montl which this Act was eaine in I the rate shall be as 


If t ( { ( rall 1 Tl t \ er to com- 
l ra ct ( 0 pe { o t a 
close ol mepten 0 of I succes , cal lar 

r i e B S ear shall be 

[ssi 0 000.000 or more _ l4 percent 
S400 000,00 r more but less than 8450,000,000__ l pereent 

$350.000.000 o ore but less than S400 000,000 _— 114 percent 

S500 O00 000 or e but le than S500, 000,000 — ? Her 

$250,000,000 or ore but less than S400,000,000__ "14 percent 

Less than S$250.000.000 2 percent] 

Percent 

§ BY 

WA n & y F 

+5 f [ } f c= 4 

Sti h 4 } \ ( i: 

Li if > 


As soon as practicable following the enactment of this Act, the 
Board shall determine and proclaim the balance to the credit of the 
account as of the close of business on September 30, 1947, and on or 
before December 31 of 1948 and of each succeeding vear, the Board 
shall determine and proclaim the balance to the credit of tk e account 
as of the close of business on September 30 of such vear: and in deter- 
mining such balance as of September 30 of any vear, the balance to 
the credit of the railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund as of the close of bi isiness on suc h date shall be deemed Lo be a 
part of the balance to the credit of such account. 
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(b) Each employee oe itive shall pay, with respect his 
income, a contribution equal to [3 per centum] 4 per centum of so 
much of the compensation of such employee re sentative as is not 
in excess of $300 for any calendar month, paid to him for services 
performed as an emplovee representative after Jive 30, 1939, and 


before July 1, 1954, and as is not in excess of $350 paid to him for 
services rendered as an emplovee repre sentative 1n any calen idar 
month after June 30, 1954, and before the calendar month next follows ing 
the month in which this . ict was amended 1 an 1968: A, ane l as is not in ¢ recess 
of $400 paid to him for services rendered as an employes re prese ntative 
in any calendar month after the month in which this Act was so amended, 
The ¢ sompensi ition of an en iplove e representative and the con tribution 
with respect thereto shall be determined in the same manner al nd 
with the same effect as if the emplovee organization by which such 
employee representative is employed were an employer as defined 
in this Act. 

« * 7 * * * 

ee. eee 


Eid) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to advance 
to the credit of the account such sums, but not more than $25,000,000, 
as the Board requests for the purpose of paving benefits Such sums 
shall be repaid from the account on January 1, 1941, or at such earlier 
time as the Board may, by agreement with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, determine. } 

{ Whene er the Board finds at ar y time that the ha ‘ai Ce n th “ail 
road unen ployment insurance account wuurll be insufficient to pay the 
ben fits and ref inds which ut estimates are d lé, or will become due. under 

s Act, it shall request the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer from the 
Railroad Retirement Account to s credit of the railroad unen ployn ent 
insurance account § such Moneys As } e Board estimates would be nece Ssary 
for the pa yme nt of such benefits and refunds, and the Secretary shall make 
such transfer. W henever the oars finds that the balance in the railroad 
Uneii ployment insurance account without regard to the amounts trans- 
ferred P irsuant to the nert preceding sentence. 18 sufficient to pay s ich 
benefits and re funds, 2t shall request the Secretary of the Treasury to 
retransfer from the railroad u nemployment nsurance account to the credit 
of the Rar lroad Retirement Account s ich mone ys as in its 


yudame nt are 
not needed for the payment of such henefits and re funds. 


plus nterest at 
the rate of 3 per centum per annum, and the Secreta y shall 
retransfer. In determining the balance in the railroad unemployment 
ansurance account as of Seple mber 30 of any year pursuant to sectior 
8(a) of this Act, any moneys transferred from the Railroad Retirement 
Account to the credit of the railroad unemployment msurance account 
which have not been retransferred as of such date from the latter account 


to the credit of the former, plus the interest accrued thereon to that date, 
shall be disregarded. 


make such 


* * x - * * 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


JANUARY 26, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES O. EasTLANp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


I beg leave to submit the attached report pursuant to the require- 
ments of Senate Resolution 232, agreed to on January 29, 1958. 
Senate Resolution 232 was a continuation and enlargement of Senate 
Resolution 245 of the 82d Congress and resolutions of intervening 
Congresses authorizing a subcommittee to examine and review the 
administration of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended. 
Senate Resolution 232 also embraced authority for a review of the 
administration of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

Extensive conferences and studies were conducted on bills and 
resolutions referred to the subcommittee. Numerous conferences 
were held with the executive departments concerned with the view 
of developing a program for the payment of American war damage 
claims and the return of vested assets in line with the announced 
intentions of the administration. This plan was not satisfactorily 
worked out during the past session and the subcommittee decided to 
act upon only one phase of the subject matter as represented by 
S. 411 as is discussed herein. 

It is my personal opinion that this Congress will resolve the twofold 
question of the payment of American war damage claims and the 
disposition of vested assets and | feel that we are nearer a solution 
now than ever before. It is my sincere hope that the subcommittee 
can satisfactorily conclude its operation in our present Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Ouin D. Jounston, Chairman; 


It 


59002°—59 S. Rept., 86-1. vol. 2 51 
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TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Apri 27, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 232, 85th Cong., 2d sess., as extended*] 
PRELIMINARY 


Senate Resolution 232, agreed to on January 29, 1958, authorized 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or a subcommittee thereof, under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdiction specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate— 


to conduct a further examination and review of the adminis- 
tration of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, and 
also the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and consider 
bills affecting said Acts. 


Pursuant to the authority granted, the Subcommittee on Trading 
With the Enemy Act continued the review and investigation of the 
administration of the Trading With the Enemy Act begun by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 82d Congress pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 245. 

A considerable amount of the subcommittee’s time and efforts 
during the previous session was spent in conferences, discussions and 
studies with the executive departments concerned in attempting to 
devise a plan to carry out the announced intention of the administra- 
tion for a revised and more equitable program to be submitted to the 
Congress to provide for the payment of American war damage claims 
and the return of vested assets. As the session neared its close, and 
no program had been worked out, the committee decided to act on 
only one phase of this question. Consequently, S. 411, amended by 
the subcommittee, was reported. 

The subcommittee also studied and considered other bills referred 
to it and recommended to the full Committee on the Judiciary action 
on certain bills as will be discussed later herein. 





*By orders of the Senate on Feb. 2, 1959 and March 23, 1959, the time for filing this report was extended. 
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OPERATION OF THE WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS PROGRAM 


The War Claims Act of 1948 created a War Claims Commission 
which had for its purpose the payment of limited personal war damage 
claims for detention, injuries, improper subsistence allowances, and 
war damage claims of religious, charitable, and educational organiza- 
tions for damage to or the loss and destruction of their properties, 
By Reorganization Plan No. 1 of July 1, 1954, the War Claims Com. 
mission was abolished and the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
was created to assume the administration of the pending and unsettled 
claims. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commission reported that as of 
February 6, 1958, it had completed its functions under the last of nine 
World War II claims programs established under the War Claims Act 
of 1948, asamended. Under the final program recoveries were author- 
ized in the case of religious organizations functioning in the United 
States, for certain war damages to their educational, medical, welfare, 
and similar facilities. 

While the Commission met its deadline, it was not possible to certify 
for payment certain of the awards, since the demands on the war claims 
fund had been greater than anticipated. Legislation to authorize the 
transfer of additional funds was introduced in the 85th Congress (H.R. 
11668). This bill was passed by the House of Representatives and 
thereafter referred to the Senate Subcommittee on Trading With the 
Enemy Act. The subcommittee acted favorably on the bill, with the 
committee inserting an amendment authorizing an appropriation for 
such amounts so transferred by the Attorney General for repayment 
of advances made. By such action the fiduciary capacity of the 
Attorney General as trustee of vested property, title to which is still 
in question, is thereby protected. Without such provision it is con- 
ceivable that advances could have been made in excess of the ultimate 
liquidated sum realized by the Office of Alien Property upon conclusion 
of its program. The House accepted the Senate amendment and the 
bill was enacted into law on September 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-884), 

As of December 31, 1958, the analysis of the war claims fund is as 
follows: 


Total deposits to the war claims fund_.....................-.-- $228, 750, 000 
Withdrawals: 
Payment of claims, Bureau of Employees Compensation__--- 23, 410, 954 
Payment of claims, Foreign Claims Settlement Commission... 181, 225, 947 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employees Compensation. 711, 224 
Administrative expenses, Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 

MIO Ds ota er tity See re = hs eens eee ee Ss ore 5, 227, 742 
Repayment of : ans, Department OID oi a Sai 50, 550 
Bureau of a0 ovees C wii ei ition future payments - 17, 500, 000 
General Acco ithne Office certificate of settlement__-_-- 70 

HO Se es So ee OE be iy cack eee eee ee eee ee 228, 126, 487 
Redeposits to the fund’ (credit) ioc ccs chccc cen cccwemeccn 8, 468 

OGRE WICHOPAMHN, cca c 4k ete ss oe sane aeenes 228, 118, 019 


balnaiog: Dé: Bi, 1058; . sh sc ccc cese bwoseSeweasowesis 631, 981 
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A summary of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission opera- 
tions under the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, as of December 
31, 1958, is as follows: 


————————————o ee = =_—_e_—_e—eue—V7—_———— 


Cumulative Dec. 31, 1958 
Type of claim 


‘ 


| Number Amount 








- cattails ; — 
Public Law 896 (War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, 62 Stat. 1240, approved 
July 3, 1948 








| 
i 
1. Civilian American internees. -_-.- ee aan ae eas 7 mad 9, 260 $13, 679, 329 
2. Prisoners of war (American and Filipino). 179, 598 49, 930, 379 
3. Religious organizations and personnel... - Pace atin ae . | 62 2, 857, 899 
— a - 
Subtota | 188, 92¢ 66, 467, 607 
Public Laws 303 and 9 (66 Stat. 47, approved Apr. 9, 1952; 68 Stat. 97, ap- 
proved May 1954 | 
1, Prisoners of war (American and Filipino) _.. ; : . } 178, 772 
2. Religious organizations and personnel. -.....................-. Gonna 60 
ON sc ssn, naib icin te Sova pons Poss ede Seas va sk climsuea sige easel ae eat aaa 178, 832 90, 705, 821 
Public Law 61 8 759, approved A 21, 1954 
1. Korean fw 9, 450 8, 874, 458 
2. ¢ in internees, Korean 10 16, 774 
ROUT 55 cinta strlen ven 5, Shh tee ee sl een a Sam a eee ae ee 9, 460 8, 891, 232 
Public Law 744 (68 Stat. 1033, approved Aug. 31, 1954): 
1, Merchant seamen ees ‘ } 170 | 331, 046 
2. Sequestered ac nts 3, 167 10, 570, 917 
3 Cit 4, 082, 086 
4. Allie I r 335, 836 
Subtot 7¢ 15, 319, 885 
Public Law 99 s it. 1033, apy ed Aug. 6, 19 
1. Religious organizations and personnel.-. a witecmsae 40 8, 711, 482 
Subtotal : Hivadagédiantnandmananlidnias ‘ 40 | 8, 711, 482 
SOS SNE hakn55 bond a2 6 465h0 cat ndenkskeneneeedsaamnonens 383, 017 190, 096, 027 


The Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, by reason of the fore- 
going accomplishments, has been able to effect a reduction in its 
personnel. As of the close of business on June 30, 1958, it had 95 
employees. As of January 1, 1959, the Commission had 78 employees, 
and further reductions are expected to be made 


SEIZING, BLOCKING, AND VESTING PROGRAMS OF THE OFFICE OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


During World War I Congress found it necessary to enact the 
Trading With the Enemy Act (Public Law 91, 65th Cong., approved 
Oct. 6, 1917). The purpose and intent of this act were to immobilize 
commerce with enemy aliens and to prevent the use of assets of enemy 
aliens in the United States to the detriment of our war effort. Certain 
provisions of the original act are still in effect; various amendments 
have been enacted; certain provisions have terminated or have been 
superseded ; and doubt exists as to the effectiveness of certain remain- 
ing sections. The Supreme Court aptly described this act when in 
an opinion it stated (Clark v. Uebersee Finanz-Korp., 332 U.S. 480): 

We are dealing with hasty legislation which Congress did 
not stop to perfect as an integrated whole. * * * We are 
dealing here with conflict and confusion in the statute. 
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Since October 14, 1946, the seizing, vesting, administering, and 
liquidating vested assets has been a function of the Office of Alien 
Property of the Department of Justice. 

In the latest available Annual Report of the Office of Alien Prop. 
erty (June 30, 1957), the total controlled property amounted to 
$412,578,000. Of this amount, $265,305,000 represented net equity 
vested. The $147,273,000 difference represents (1) $946,000 of esti. 
mated value of property held in safekeeping, and (2) $146,327,000 
representing the difference between total assets of business enterprises 
in which majority interests have been vested and the estimated net 
value of the Atiorney General's vested interests in these companies, 

At the time of vesti 


or properil SOW ned by former German enemy 
aliens amounted to $ 


Ling 
297.311.0000. or 76 percent of all vested property; 
the estimated value of Jay anese vested property was 965,928,000, or 
16.8 percent of the total. 

The At orney General, as of \fay 31, 1958, administers majority 
interest in three active business ente1 prises, and administers minority 
interest in five active business enterprises. 

isxclusive of General Aniline «& Film Corp., less than $28 million 
of vested ] 

As of Di 


estate properties with an estimated value of $391,340. 


roperty remains to be iiquidated. 


cember 31, 1958, there were 53 items of unliquidated real 


The Office of Alien Property reported that as of January 1, 1959, 
there were 283 ¢ iplove es, of whom 97 were attorn ys. 

For the fiscal year 1959, the Office of Alien Property was authorized 
to expend $2,500,000 for the payment of general administrative ex- 


penses. This was $435,000 less than the authorization for the fiscal 
year 1958. The administration of the World War II alien property 
program has beer finaneed from the pro ‘eeds of the vest d property 
at an average cost of slightly more than $3 million a year since the 
inception ot the program in 1942 


rT’ . tal 1 } t + rr) Y f } y 1; 111 i « . 
The followi ¢ table is the statement of cash and unliquidated assets 


less reserves for clain S and lity avlion, as ol Decem! Gr 1 L95S 
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Other | ess enterprises. _ 4 000. 000 

} S ne + ] , bs 138 OOD. OOO 

Mises I securities ; 3, VCO, OOD 

R i estate l ne il ie s, ( ig I 

per nal property : i 1. 250. 000 


124, 250. 000 


Total « 1 and unliquidated ets, Dee. 31, 1958 264, 819, 000 
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The active business enterprises in which the Attorney General held 
an interest, as of May 31, 1958, together with their book values, are 
as follows: 








2 ————E—————————eEE~ 
Percent of | Net worth 
Name and address of concern Type of business vested | (bookvalue) 
| | interest | 
' 
— — - - - | cine encanta nila 
American Hyasol Corp., care of Office of Alien | Patent holdings............- 100 | $40, 000 
Property. : | 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 230 Park Ave., | Manufacturing dyestuffs | 98.04 | 116, 861, 000 
New York, N 2 and photo equipment | 
Carl Zeiss, Inc 5 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y Photo supplies. . —— 100 | 989, 965 
. ; . : 1 12, 8 sl ad 
Arabol Manufacturing Co., 110 East 42d St., New | Manufacturing adhesives-..--. f ‘ ae \ 1, 947, 959 
york, N.Y (Lo 25.25 1f 
Bostrum, Inc., care of Birell & Birell, 545 Fifth | Real estate holdings. ......-- 25 | 68, 133 
Ave., New York, N.Y ‘ | 
Do ; d0:..-. ; = 5 | 450, 070 
Cerveceria Nacional Dominicana, Ciudad Tru- | Production and sale of beer 12.69 | 4,890,430 
jillo, Dominican Republic | 
Neumann-Endler, Inc., Danbury, Conn-...-- .--| Manufacturing hat bodies_-_-| 23 484, 882 
| 
1 Common 
3 Pref ’ 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP., STATUS OF LITIGATION 


Of the eight remaining businesses or concerns in which the Attorney 
General owns controlling or minority interest, General Aniline & Film 
Corp., is the largest, valued in excess of $100 million. This vested 
property has been in litigation in the U.S. courts for ms iny years. The 
Office of Alien Property was hopeful that it would be able to sell this 
property during 1958, because it seemed that the litigation would soon 
end. However, the delay d results were not achieved. A_ brief 
review of the status of this litigation is as follows: 

The Supreme Court of the United States in October 1957 granted 
certiorari to review the dismissal by the lower courts (District Court 
of the United States for the District of Columbia) of the Interhandel 
suit: and the Confederation of Switzerland filed suit against the United 
States in the International Court of Justice at The Hague for the pur- 
pose of seeking recovery for its nationals of the stock of the General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

In June of 1958, by a unanimous decision. the Supreme Court 
(Mr. Justice Clark not sitting) reversed the judgment of dismissal 
and reinstated the Interhandel suit in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. The Government’s attempt for the sale of 
this stock referred to above was suspended because of the reinstate- 
ment of the case by the Supreme Court. 

In July 1958, the special master (district court) granted the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s request to postpone proceedings for 3 months while 
anew chief trial counsel (Mr. Irving Jaffe) could familiarize himself 
with the case. 

In early October 1958 the Department of Justice filed a motion to 
terminate the order of reference to the special master and to return 
the trial proceedings to the district court. This motion was denied 
by an order entered by District Judge Pine on March 9, 1959. 

Beginning early in 1958, Interhandel’s representative, a prominent 
Swiss banker, began settlement discussions with the Director of the 
Office of Alien Property. In June, at a stockholders’ meeting in 
Switzerland, Mr. Walter Germann resigned as general manager and 
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director of Interhandel. Three other directors, Messrs. Iselin, August 
Germann and Sturzenegger did not offer for reelection. (The terms 
of the remaining four directors did not expire in 1958.) Four Swigg 
bankers were elected to the board. Of these, Mr. Charles DeLoes, 
president of the Swiss Bankers Association, was selected as board 
chairman. 

Settlement discussions continued until October 1958, when the 
liquidators of I. G. Farben of Germany filed a motion for leave to 
intervene in the Interhandel proceedings pending in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia upon the 
ground that the Farben Co. was the beneficial owner of the GAR 
stock at the time of vesting by the U.S. Government, and that no 
settlement between Interhandel and the custodian should be per- 
mitted. ‘This move was opposed by all the parties to the suit. On 
December 17, 1958, Judge Pine denied the motion of the Farben Co, 
for a right to intervene. 

In November 1958 extended arguments were had at The Hague 
upon ‘preliminary objections” of the U.S. Government. It was 
principally argued that the litigation over here is still pending as the 
result of reinstatement by the Supreme Court, and, therefore, the 
International Court of Justice should dismiss the case. A decision 
is expected in this phase of the case during the early part of 1959. 


LIQUIDATION 


The liquidation program of the Office of Alien Property has been 
accelerated. That Office hopes to be able to complete substantially 
by June 30, 1960, the liquidation of the vested assets as required 
under the provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act. The 
following is an analysis of sales of corporations and unincorporated 
enterprises sold as going concerns during the period January 1, 1955, 
to July 1, 1958 
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CLAIMS PROGRAMS, SUITS, AND JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 

The Claims Section of the Office of Alien Property was established 
jn 1947. ‘The claims program has been progressing at an accelerated 
pace, pi ticularly during the past year. ‘The Office of Alien Property 
anticipates mecting the deadline for substantial completion of the 
claims program by June 30, 1960. 

As of May 31, 1958, there were pending in the Office of Alien 
Property the following claims: 
IGA WIG... 5 sta rata Ke wd bite uw ehahd Gunde eee 
Debt claims ag Naan : 9, 443 


JRSO (heirless property claims tee a a pe sah A ct ch Bef a a 2? 066 
Looted securities claims ac Se ane sn Sas sal 60 

The Office of pee Property reports that as of ee osha 1958, 
there were pen +11 actions for review of the denial of Aube Pe 


33 action oe section 17, and 40 miscellaneous actions. One of 
the debt claim actions filed in December 1958 is stated to be on behalf 
of 1,144 claimants holding yen certificates of deposit in the Sumitomo 
Bank 

The Office of Alien Property estimates that $41 million is an ade- 
quate reserve for the payment of those pending debt and title claims 
which will prove allowable 

As of December 31, 1958, there were 60 9(a) actions pending, with 
the property involved having an estimated value of $116,679,146.05. 

The Office of Alien Property is involved in 595 probate matters; 
the estimated value of the vested interests is $19 million. 

LEGISLATION REPORTED BY COMMITTEE 

S. 411: am the 83d and 84th Congresses, and again in the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress, the committee recommended legislation which 
would have had the United States revert to its original nonconfiscatory 
policy with respect to private property seized in time of war. Coupled 
with this desire to hold private property inviolate was substantial 
demands that anv such program include adequate provisions for the 
payment of American war damage claims. The subcommittee was 
working on a proposal of a two-part program encompassing the pay- 
ment of American war damage claims and the return of certain vested 
assets. Late in the 2d session of the 85th Congress the President 
announced that he would not support a program of full return of 
vested assets at that time, and subsequently, the administration 
forwarded to the Congress a proposal to provide only for the payment 
of American war damage claims. Faced with this latest proposal by 
the administration, the committee reported favorably S. 411, as 
amended This bill, as reported, would have provided for the pay- 
ment of American war damage claims arising in certain areas from the 
military action of Germany. In addition, the bill would have removed 
some of the substantial inequities of the application of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act in that it would have permitted the return of 
vested assets of persons who since the vesting of their property had 
acquired U.S. citizenship. S. 411 did not receive action by the 
Senate. 

163: This bill to extend the period of filing claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948, was reported by the committee and passed the 
Senate on July 28 , 1958, and was referred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Fore ign Commerce. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Department of State has recently announced an expansion 
of the programs to promote and protect U.S. private investments 
abroad. Hon. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State for Economie 
Affairs, in commenting on this expanded program, said: 


Today, with a hostile Communist bloc actively pressing 
a massive offensive against the Western system of free 
enterprise, the expansion and protection of American 
private investments abroad has become a matter of utmost 
concern to the Department of State in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. We have the liveliest interest in stimulat- 
ing the outflow of U.S. private investments and its associated 
management skills. We are seeking actively to enlist the 
vast resources and talents of American private enterprise in 
invigorating the economies of the free world. 

The subcommittee believes the security of foreign investments 
must be based upon a governmental policy which practices the 
principles of maintaining the sanctity of private property and which 
refrains from confiscation of the private property of foreign nationals— 
even in wartime. Only by coordinating our foreign policy and by being 
consistent in our pronouncements and actions can we present an 
example of the merits of the free enterprise system to the entire world, 
It is not consistent policy or action to return some private properties 
to some of our former enemies, namely those in Italy, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary, and deny such returns to perhaps our most 
dependable present-day allies—Germany and Japan. 

We have exhibited friendship with the Governments of Germany 
and Japan, while at the same time denying certain nationals of those 
Governments the use of their property seized by this country as a 
wartime precautionary measure. The subcommittee believes such 
inconsistencies are detrimental and without foundation in moral or 
international law. 

The subcommittee also believes that the Congress should without 
further delay enact a program for the payment of American war dam- 
age claims. These war damage claims are legitimate obligations 
against our Government and delay in resolving them works hardships 
upon those who must have relief very soon if such relief is to be afforded 
the original claimant. Our slowness in enacting this legislation for 
the relief of our own citizens cannot be explained satisfactorily at 
home or abroad. 

The subcommittee further believes that, even though instances of 
too narrow interpretation of the statutes by the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty has led to undue hardships, that Office has been earnestly working 
during the past year to conclude its program. We accept the state- 
ment of the Director of the Office of Alien Property that his work can 
be substantially completed by the close of fiscal year 1959. 

It is the subcommittee’s belief, and we strongly urge the Senate, 
that the obligation is squarely upon the Congress to resolve the ques- 
tions of the disposition of vested assets and the payment of American 
war damage claims. 

In conclusion, the subcommittee recommends that the Congress 
continue working toward the realization of a program that would be 
fair and equitable to all concerned. 


O 
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86TH CONGRESS | SENATE § REPORT 
1st Session \ } No. 229 


INCREASING THE AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY-COMMISSION 


APRIL 27, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Anperson, from the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
{To accompany S. 1228] 


The Joint Committee on Atomic E nergy, having considered S. 1228, 
an original committee bill, to amend P ublic Law 85-590 to increase 
the authorization for appropriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, in accordance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes, reper favor: ably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


SUMMARY OF BILL 


This bill amends Public Law 85-590, the AEC Authorization Act 
for the current fiscal year 1959, to increase the authorization for 
project 59-c-5, phermex installation, Los Alamos, N. Mex., from 
$2,250,000, to $3,550,000, or a net increase of $1,300,000. 

This amendment is just an increase in the authorization for the 
single project 59-c—5, and does not increase the total amount author- 
ized by Public Law 85-590, 


LETTER AND STATEMENT OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


This bill was requested by the Atomic Energy Commission by letter 
dated February 24, 1959, to Senator Anderson, chairman of the Joint 
Committee, from Acting AEC Chairman Vance. The letter of the 
Commission, together with an unclassified analysis of the project, are 
reprinted below for the information of the Congress. 











2 INCREASE AUTHORIZATION TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


U.S. Aromic Energy Commission, 
February 24, 1959, 





Hon. Curnton P. ANpgrson, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En PUY, 
Congre 8S of the United States. - t 
Dear Senator ANpeRSON: I have submitted today to the Speaker c 
of the House of Representatives and the President of the Senate t 
proposed legislation which would amend the 1959 authorization act c 
(Publie Law 85-590) to increase the amount authorized for project 1 
09-c-5, phermex installation, Los Alamos, N. Mex., to $3.550,.000 1 
from $2,250,000. t 
The increase of $1,300,000 is attributable to a sharp rise in the 1 
cost. of components, the need for considerably more monitoring and f 
control equipment than had been originally anticipated and changes | 
m machine design to insure more satisfactory performance. No 1 
change 1s being made in the scope of the project. Since even greater 
emphasis must be placed upon nonnuclear methods of development t 
during a test moratorium, the need for the phermex installation 
becomes more compelling than at the time the project was originally 


requested. 

Copies of the proposed legislation and the unclassified analysis of 
the project are enclosed. Copies of the classified analysis will be 
furnished separately to your staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. S. Vance, Acting Chairman. 

Enclosures. 


This project will provide a weapons diagnostic facility 
consisting of laboratory and power control buildings, pher 
mex chamber, detection chamber and X-unit pad. This fa 
cility will be located in a remote technical area at Los 
Alamos. 


During the past 


year the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
has continued development work Lo improve the machine 
design. As a result of the more definitive information de 
veloped by this continual study, the estimated cost of the 
project has been increased by $1,500,000 over the amount 
authorized by Public Law 85 590. The | 

attributable to a sharp rise in the cost of components, the 


W@her estimate ls 


need for considerably more monitoring and control equip 


ment thai had been origi ally anticipated and changes MN 
machine design to insure more satisfactory performance. 


The AEG also furnished the Joint Committee a classified statement 
r additional informatio1 justifying this project whieh 1S 


necessarily classified because of the defense information and restricted 


In a hearing held in executive session before the Subcommittee on 
Legislation on February 27, 1959, the following representatives ot 


the AEC testified in support of this project: Mr. A. R. Luedecke, 


General Manager: Brig. Gen. A. D. Starbird, Director of the Divi- 
ion of Military Application; and Mr. Don S. Burrows, Controller. 
The ! na il that the project was ready for construction, 
and that the Commission consid ‘red it mportant Tol { thoOmlue 
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COMMENTS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


1. Public Law 85-590 contains in section 102 certain limitations 
on the authority of the Commission to start projects authorized by 
section 101. Insofar as project 59-c-5 is concerned, it was provided 
that the Commission was authorized to start this project only if the 
currently estimated cost does not exceed by more than 25 percent. 
the estimated cost set forth in the act, $2,250,000. Inasmuch as the 
current estimated cost is now $3,550,000, the increase of $1.300.000 
is more than the maximum allowable 25 percent. Thus the Com- 
mission is not authorized to start project 59-c-5 without amendment 
to Public Law 85-590. The Commission has stated that the increase 
is attributable to the sharp rise in the cost of components, the need 
for considerably more monitoring and contral equipment than had 
been originally anticipated, and changes in machine design to insure 
more satisfactory performance. 

The Joint Committee recommends that this bill be considered 
and enacted by the Congress as soon as possible, in order that this 
project, Important to our atomic weapons program, may proceed 
expeditiously as possible. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAWS 


In accordance with subsection (4) of rule XNXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, ec} ges in existing law made | 'V the bill accom- 
panying this report are shown as follows (new matter is printed 1 
italic, and deleted matter is shown in brackets) : 


Pusuic Law 85-590 


Sec. 101. PLantr or Facinrry ACQUISITION OR CONSTRUCTION. 
There is he reby authorized to be app ropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in accordance with the provisions of section 261 a. (1) of 
the Atomic Ene rey Act of 1954. as amended, the sum of $386,679.000 
for acquisition or condemnation of any real property or any facilit 


or for plant or facility acquisition, construction, or expansion, as 


follows: 
* * * * x * * 
(c) ATOMIC WEAPONS. 
- * * x o + e 
5. Project 59—-e-5, phermex nstallation, Los Alamos, N. Mex., 


[82,250,000] \ r AO / 


ro 
VY 
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[st Se ssion No. 230 


AMENDMENT TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954, AS 
AMENDED 


APRIL 27, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Anperson, from the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany S. 1197] 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, having considered 8S. 1197, 
an original committee bill, to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, report favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the hill do pass. 


SUMMARY OF BILL 


This bill amends section 251 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, by deleting the words “and July” in the first sentence 
thereof. The first sentence of section 251 now provides that the AEC 
shall submit to the Congress, in January and July of each year, a 
report concerning the activities of the Commission. This amendment, 
in substance, ag that the Commission shall in the future submit 
such report only January and not also in July, and thus on an 
annual, rather ins a semiannual basis. 

The Joint Committee conducts hearings during the first 60 days 
of each session of the Congress on the development, growth, and state 
of the atomic energy industry, pursuant to section 202 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. Thus the report required by section 
251, 1f submitted to the Congress in January, will continue to be 
available to the Congress, the Joint Committee, and the public in 
advance of these annual hearings, and will continue to provide useful 
background information for these hearings. 

The Commission has stated that an annual, rather than a semi- 
annual report, would conserve time and expenses, would release part 
of its staff for work on other projec ts, and would present essentially 
the same information to the Congress as now contained in the two 
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reports furnished each vear. 
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It was the conclusion of the Joint Committee, after carefully con- 
sidering this bill that, because of other requirements in the act, the 
Congress and the public would be adequately served in the future 
by an annual report, and that a semiannual report would no longer 
be necessary. ; 

Of course, as discussed more fully below under “Comments of the 
Joint Committee,” this proposed amendment would in no way alter 
the Commission’s duty and obligation to keep the Joint Committee 
fully and currently informed, in accordance with the requirements 
of section 202 of the act. 


STATEMENT FURNISHED BY THE AEC 


The AEC requested this amendment, and at the time it recom- 
mended the proposed bill, the Commission submitted the following 
statement in support thereof: | 


ANALYsIs OF Drarr Bint. To AMEND SEcTION 2851 OF THE 
Atomic Enercy Act or 1954, Aas AMENDED 


The proposed bill would amend section 251 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, by providing for an annual 
report in January of each year concerning the activities of 
the Commission in lieu of the present requirement in section 
251 for the Commission to submit to the Congress a sem1- 
annual report in January and July. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that an annual report 
would be more effective and eflicient than semiannual reports 
in keeping the Congress and the public well informed con- 
cerning atomic energy activities. Semiannual reports, be- 
cause of their frequency, necessarily focus on immediate 
events and activities rather than on presenting a broad and 
analytical report which would place activities in the full 
perspective of congressional policies and Commission pro- 
grams. When the Commission presents such analytical re- 
ports under the present requirement for semiannual reports, 
it is quite often necessary to repeat and recapitulate infor- 
mation previously submitted to the Congress. This is 
neither efficient nor economical. 

The need for semiannual reports ho longer eXISts. ‘The 
original purpose of reporting semiannually arose from the 
secrecy surrounding the entire atomic energy program. The 
Congress wanted to keep itself well informed about this new 
and secret area of scientific and technological development, 
and wanted the public to be informed to the extent that pub 
lication was consistent with the preservation of national 
security. Since the passage of the original act in 1946 and 
especially since the passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
practically all, except military-connected, information has 
been declassified. A steady and heavy volume of informa 
tion, both technical and addressed to lay audiences, flows LO 
the Congress and to the public. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Knergy, designated by the Congress to receive infor 
mation on its behalf, is supplied with quarterly, classified 
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reports and even given day-to-day information on specific 
actions, policy proble ms and program changes. Annual pub- 
lic hearings are held during the first 60 days of each Congress 
on the development, growth, and state of the atomic energy 
industry, and other public hearings are frequently scheduled 
by the Joint Committee or its subcommittees on particular 
aspects of atomic energy programs. 

An annual report would be more economical of congres- 
sional and congressional staff time and would present 
essentially the same information now contained in the two 
reports furnished each year. Equally, it would conserve time 
and effort throughout. the Commission and would accomplish 
minor reductions in printing expenditures. 


COMMENTS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


1. In recommending to the Congress that the act be amended, 
requested by the Commission, to provide for a report on an annual 
rather than semiannual basis, the Joint Committee wishes to empha- 
size its belief that the Commission should continue efforts to declassify 
and disseminate information developed in its program. Subsection 
3b. of the Atomic Energy Act, states that one of the purposes of the 
Atomic Energy Act, shall be to provide for: 


a program for the dissemination of unclassified scientific and 
technical information and for the control, dissemination, and 
declassification of restricted data, subject to appropriate safe- 
guards, so as to encourage scientific and industrial progress. 


Other sections of the Atomic Energy Act. require the Commission 
specifically to declassify and disseminate information to the public. 
The Joint Committee continues to believe that such duties of the 
Commission are vital to the rapid development and application of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The proposed amendment would in no way affect the require- 
ments of section ae of the Atomic ieee Act of 1954, as amended, 
which provides in part as follows: 


The Commission shall keep the Joint Committee fully and 
currently informed with respect to all of the Commission’s 
activities. 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in order to carry out its 
heavy responsibilities and duties, and in order to be able to report to, 
and mi ike recomme nc: ations to, the Senate and House of Re *presenta- 
tives, must be able to obtain information it considers necessary re- 
lating to atomic energy, and the activities or responsibili ties of any 
(government agence V in the field of atomic energy. It is intended that 
the Commission will continue to be under the obligations of section 
202 to keep the Joint. Committee “fully and currently informed.” 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In accordance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill 
companying this report are shown as follows (deleted matter is shown 
in brackets) : 
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Tue Atomic Enrerey Act or 1954, as AMENDED 
Public Law 83-703 


Sec. 251. Rerorr to Coneress.—The Commission shall submit 
to the Congress, in January [and July] of each year, a report con- 
cerning the activities of the Commission. The Commission shall 
include in such report, and shall at such other times as it deems 
desirable submit to the Congress, such recommendations for additional 
legislation as the Commission deems necessary or desirable. 
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GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO A GREAT 
LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


or 


APRIL 27, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Hart, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 548] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 548) granting the consent of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin 
Compact, and for other purposes, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon without amendment and recommends that the bill 
do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is to grant the consent of 
Congress, with certain qualifications, to the creation of a Great Lakes 
Commission. ‘The membership of the commission would comprise 
representatives of such of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin as ratify 
the compact. The commission’s powers, spelled out in article VI, in- 
clude gathering and publication of information; making recommenda- 
tions with respect to “the orderly, efficient, and balanced development, 
use, and conservation of the water resources of the basin or any portion 
thereof” ; considering the means of improving fisheries and navigation ; 
recommending legislation to the parties to the compact and others; and 
cooperating with the United States and the State governments and 
ith other public bodies 

STATEMENT 


Legislation on this subject matter was introduced in the — and 
85th Congresses. In the 84th Congress, on August 27, 29, and 30, 1956, 
hearings were held on S. 2688 before a subcommittee of the E oreign 
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Relations Committee of the Senate. As a result of those hearings, §, 
1416 was introduced in the 85th Congress. When S. 2688 of the 84th 
Congress was under consideration there was objection to the fact that 
the compact contemplated full membership of the Provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec, Canada, with the right to vote as members of the 
compact. The hearings in the 84th Congress indicated that this might 
possibly result in an infringement upon the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. In order to avoid any situation 
arising which would be contrary to such diplomatic relationships or 
would tend to interfere with them, it was felt that Quebec and Ontario 
should not have full membership status. 

As stated, S. 1416 was introduced in the 85th Congress, and hear- 
ings were held thereon before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on March 26 and 27, 1958. As a result thereof the 
objections raised against S. 2688 were resolved in the following man- 
ner, and appear in 8. 548: 

The compact now under consideration by its terms provides, in 
article II, B, that the Province of Ontario and the Province of Quebee, 
or either of them, may become states party to the compact by taking 
such action as their laws and the laws of the Government of Canada 
may prescribe for adherence thereto. The legislation as it relates to 
the above proviso states, in section 2 of the bill: “The consent herein 
granted does not extend to paragraph B of article Il or to paragraphs 
K and M of article VI of the compact,” and further wives conditional 
consent to the compact in respect to paragraph L of article V1, as set 
forth in section 2, the conditions being that cooperation shall be 
extended to and carried on with the Government of Canada or any of 
its subdivisions only through or with the approval of the Department 
of State; (2) that cooperation with an international commission or 
agency havin g jurisdiction in the basin shall be extended only to the 
U.S. section thereof and in such manner as the section may direct; 
and (3) that proposals to any such international commission or 
agency shall be submitted only to the U.S. section thereof and shall 
be submitted to that section only through the Government of the 
United States. Section 2 further provides that the consent granted is 
on condition that recommendations under article VI, paragraphs B 
and G, shall not be made to any foreign government or subdivision 
thereof and that recommendations to international bodies or agencies 
shall be made through the Department of State. 

It will be noted that under section 2 of the bill the consent of the 
Congress limits the functions of the commission under this act solely 
to consultation and recommendation. This, of course, means that the 
commission is just that—a consultative and recommendatory agency. 

It appeared from the hearings on S. 1416 that all of the adi ninistra- 
tive agencies involved approved the proposed compact. S. 1416 was 
reported favorably by the committee on July 23, 1958, and passed the 
Senate on July 28, 1958. 

For a clearer understanding of the provisions of this legislation, 
it would be well to analyze the bill section by section. 

Section 1 grants the consent of Congress, subject to conditions 
contained in sections 2, 3, and 4, to the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
to enter into the Great Lakes Basin compact. Section 1 then includes 
the text of the compact, analysis of which follows: 
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PROVISIONS OF GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


Article 1 sets forth the purposes of the compact. The primary 
purpose is to establish an interstate commission with factfinding, 
investigatory, and recommendatory powers with a view to improving 
programs relating to water resources of the basin. 

Article II lists the States which may become party to the compact 
and provides that the compact shall become operative when the 
legislatures of any four of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin have 
ratified the compact. Section 2 of S. 1416 specifically prohibits the 
States from compacting with the Province of Ontario and the Province 
of Quebec. é 

Article III defines the Great Lakes Basin. For purposes of the 
compact, the basin is to consist of Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, On- 
tario, St. Clair, Superior, and the St. Lawrence River, together with 
any and all natural or manmade water interconnections and waters 
which comprise part of the watershed draining into these lakes. 

Article IV establishes the operational framework of the commis- 
sion. The Great Lakes commission is to consist of not less than three 
nor more than five commissioners from each member State, but each 
State delegation is entitled to three votes in the commission. The 
method of selection of its commissioners from each State is to be de- 
termined by each State. The commission is empowered to appoint an 
executive director and such additional staff as may be necessary. It is 
required that major policy recommendations of the commission shall 
be by aflirmative vote of not less than a majority of the votes cast 
from each of a majority of the States present and voting. 

Article V provides for the financial support of the commission. 

Article VI sets forth the powers of the commission. It clearly is 
specified that the commission is a factfinding and recommendatory 
rather than a regulatory agency. The commission may undertake 
studies relating to any phase of the water resources and their uses in 
the basin and may recommend programs and policies to any govern- 
mental unit or agency in the United States having interests or juris- 
diction in the basin. It is specifically provided that no action of the 
commission shall have the force of law in, or be binding upon, any 
party State. 

Article VII constitutes an agreement among the party States to 
consider the action recommended by the commission on such matters 
as (1) stabilization of lake levels; (2) measures for combating pollu- 
tion, beach erosion, floods, and shore inundation; (3) uniformity in 
navigation regulations within the constitutional powers of the State; 
(4) proposed navigation aids and improvements; (5) uniformity or 
effective coordinating action in fishing laws and regulations and co- 
operative action to eradicate destructive and parasitical forces en- 
dangering the fisheries, wildlife, and other water resources; (6) suit- 
able hydoroelectric power developments; (7) cooperative programs 
for control of soil and bank erosion for the general improvement of 
the basin; (8) diversion of waters from and into the basin; and (9) 
recreational uses of water resources. 

Article VIII specifies the period during which the compact shall 
continue in force and the manner by which a State may withdraw 
from the compact. 
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Article XI directs that the provisions of the compact shall be rea. 
sonably and liberally construed and provides for the severability of 
any parts of the compact declared to be unconstitutional. 

Section 2 of the bill, as amended, limits the compact to the eight 
States of the United States bordering the Great Lakes; provides that 
the powers and rights of the United States are in no way affected; 
requires the Great Lakes Commission to cooperate with the agencies 
of the Federal Government, including an annual report to the Con. 
gress and to the President or official designated by the President; and 
specifies certain other conditions and procedures which must be fol- 
lowed in matters of an international nature or concern. 

Section 3 makes provision for a nonvoting Federal representative 
on the commission appointed by the President. 

Section 4 reserves to Congress the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
the consent statute. 

It would seem to be apparent that the need in the Great Lakes 
region for an interstate agreement creating a Great Lakes Basin Con- 
mission has mounted rapidly with the growing importance to the 
States and the Nation of the water resources of the Great Lakes. The 
utilization of these valuable resources, with their multiple uses, has 
attendant difficult problems and issues. These problems, due to their 
complexity, call for action at all levels of government, and will require 
cooperative efforts among Federal, State, and local governments. It 
is against the background of these problems and issues that the move- 
ment in the Great Lakes States that led to the Great Lakes Basin 
compact can be understood. 

There is nothing new about the subject matter of the Great Lakes 
States joining in an interstate compact to assist in the solution of 
problems relating to the water resources of the Great Lakes, as such 
proposals have been advanced for more than a decade. Proposals to 
this effect have been made in connection with numerous common prob- 
lems facing the States bordering the lakes, including problems such 
as the protection and regulation of fisheries, pollution, water levels, 
and shore erosion, the diversion of water into and from the lakes, and 
others. 

The Michigan Legislature, in its 1954 session, enacted legislation 
authorizing the Governor to enter into a compact with the other Great 
Lakes States. The Michigan proposal envisioned an interstate organ- 
ization, with factfinding, investigatory, and recommendatory powers. 
The commission established by the compact would have powers to 
consider all problems relating to the waters and resources of the Great 
Lakes and to recommend programs and policies to the respective State 
governments and to the Federal Government of the United States. 

Thereafter, at the suggestion of the Governors and the chairmen of 
the commissions on interstate cooperation of the interested States, 
the Council of State Governments organized the Great Lakes States 
Seaway and Water Resources Conference in August 1954. In addition 
to the focusing of attention on State plans and programs pertaining 
to the recently approved St. Lawrence Seaway, the conference dis- 
cussed the Michigan proposal for an interstate commission. <A resolu- 
tion unanimously approved by the conference set in motion the 
srocedure and organization that led to the development of the Great 
aie Basin compact. 
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Subsequently, five States—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and W isconsin—speedily ratified the compact during legislative ses- 
sions in 1955, and Pennsylvania gave its approval in "19! 56. This rec- 
ord of six ratifications within about 1 year has seldom, if ever, been 
matched by any other interstate compact of comparable nature. This 
fact is signific ant evidence of the need for the compact and convincing 

roof of the support this movement has had among the Governors and 
in the legislatures in these States. The New York Legislature in 1957 
unanimously approved the compact. While the Governor vetoed the 
bill, his obje ctions pertained strictly to certain features of the enabling 
legislation, and not to the compact itself. Indeed, his me smorandum 
of disapproval expresses strong support of the need for the compact 
and the Great Lakes Commission, and he specifically suggested that 
revised legislation be introduced. The compact became effective on 
July 1, 1955, upon ratification by four States. Pursuant to the terms 
of the compact, which requires organization within 6 months after the 
effective date, the Great Lakes Commission was organized on Decem- 
ber 12, 1955. Commission offices are located in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and the commission is now functioning as a joint agency of the 
member States. 

The primary purposes of the compact are four: First, to promote 
the orderly, integrated, and comprehensive development, use, and 
conservation of the water resources of the Great Lakes Basin; second, 
to plan for the welfare and development of the water resources of the 
basin as a whole as well as for those portions which may have prob- 
lems of spec ial concern; third, to make it possible for the Great Lakes 
States to derive the maximum benefit from utilization of public works, 
in the form of navigational aids or otherwise, which may exist or 
which may be constructed; and, fourth, to advise in securing and 
maintaining a proper balance among industrial commercial, agricul- 
tural, water supply, residential, recreational, and other legitimate uses 
of the water resources of the Great Lakes Basin. 

The powers of the Great Lakes Commission are essentially two: 
To make studies and investigations relating to any phase of the water 
resources and their uses in the basin, and to make recommendations 
for programs and policies on these matters to any government having 
interests or jurisdiction in the basin. By spec ific provision, no action 
of the commission shall have the force of law in, or be binding upon, 
any State. 

This, briefly, is the history and purpose of the Great Lakes compact. 
Much more detailed information is contained in the hearings. 

At the hearings on S. 1416 several objections were made to the com- 
pact, which the committee has resolved in favor of the compact. One 
of the reasons urged was that no congressional consent or approval is 
needed to permit the Great Lakes Basin compact to function. This 

may be true, but the Constitution provides that interstate compacts, to 
be of any valid effect, must have the consent of Congress. ‘The commit- 
tee believes that this is a compact to which that consent should be 
given. A second objection was to the effect that the Great Lakes Basin 
compact or Great Lakes Commission fills no need and performs no 
function not already covered by other long-established agencies. 
The committee is aware of the fact that there are agencies, govern- 
mental and otherwise, that deal with certain facets of the problems 
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which face the Great Lakes Basin, but does not deem that as a sufficient 
reason for failure to consent to the compact 

The committee notes that in the compact itself, it contemplates the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec as full- fledged members. This 
prov ision has been touched upon heretofore. Section 2 of the bill, 
insofar as the consent of the Congress is concerned, negatives that 
portion of the compact. Under ordinary conditions, the committee 
would deem it more desirable to require an amended compact before 
presenting — it to the Congress for its approval. However, in this 
instance it is noted that six States have already ratified the compact 
in its present form. In order to change the compact, it would be 
necessary for it to be resubmitted, for amendment, to the various 
State legislatures having already ratified it. The committee believes 
that the obje ction has been adequi ite ‘ly taken care of by section 2 of the 
bill. It does express the opinion that the compact be again presented 
to the legisl: itures of the various States for amendment in conformance 
with the limitations set forth in section 2 of the bill. 

The foregoing is a summary and history of the legislation, and the 
committee, after a consideration of the matter, reatlirms its recom- 
mendations on S. 1416 of the 85th Congress and recommends that 
the bill, S. 548, be considered favorably. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof are the reports of the 
Department of the Interior, the Department of Justice, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Secretary of the Army, and a letter from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations transmitting the views of 
the Department of State which were submitted on S. 1416 of the 85th 
Coneress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFrFrice OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. James O. EAstnanp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U S. Senate. Washington, PEG. 

Drar Senator Eastrianp: A report has been requested from this 
Department on S. 1416, a bill granting the consent and approval of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, and for related purposes, 

We recommend that S. 1416 be enacted. 

The compact, to which the Congress will give its consent with certain 
qualifications if S. 1416 is enacted, proposes the creation of a Great 
Lakes Commission. The membership of the Commission would com- 
prise represe! tatives of such of the States of Illinois, Indi na, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin as 
ratify the compact. The Commission’s powers, spelled out In article 
VI, include gathering and pub lication of information: making recom- 
mendations vith respect to “the orderly, efficient. and balanced de- 
velopment, use, and conservation of the water resources of the basin 
or any portion thereof”; considering the means of improving fisheries 
and nav a ion; recommending legislation to the parties to the com- 
pact and others; and cooperating with the Governments of the United 
States and the States and with other public bodies. 

We note that the compact, which enactment of S. 1416 would 
permit to become effective, has already been ratified by the legislatures 
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of most of the States listed above. In this situation, it is probably too 
late to suggest any substantive changes in the document. Were the 
situation otherwise, we would recommend that consideration be given 
to a specific mention of fish and wildlife among the uses of water 
spelled out in article I, paragraph 4. 

We are glad to note the provision in section 2 of the bill for co- 
operation be tween the Commission and agencies of the United States 
Consultation on matters of mutual interest, we believe, should begin 
early in any planning program and should be carried on as continu- 
ously as circumstances permit. We will, to the best of our ability, be 
happy to cooperate in any endeavor which is of concern to this 
Department. 

The remainder of the conditions and limitations which section 2 
would attach to the Congress’ consent to the compact are of importance 
principally to the Sts ite and Justice Departments. We have no sug- 
gestlons to m: u ke with respect to them. 

We offer only one other comment on S. 1416 for your consideration ; 
namely, a suegestion that the words “and approv: al” in the title of the 
bill be deleted to conform the title to the text. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to your committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
Hatrrietp Crimson, 
Acting Secre tary of the Interior. 
DEPARTMENT OF .J USTICE. 
Wash ington, D.C... M 16, 1957. 
Hon. JAmEs O. EAstTLaAnpn, 
(} vi nan, Committee on the Judiciary, 
US. Senate, Washington. D.C. 
Dear SexaATor: ee is is In response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1416) granting 
the consent and = oe of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin com- 


pact, an d for related purposes 

The bill would vive the consent of Coneress to elcht named States 
: enter into a compact the terms of which are set. out in section 1 of 

the bill. The compact would become effective when enacted by the 
legislatures of any four of the States which are party to the compact, 
ie, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. Under the terms of the compact a Great 
Takes Commission would be created for the purpose of promoting 
the orderly development and use of the water resources of the Great 
Lakes Basin, to consist of so much of the following bodies of water 
as may - ae the party States: Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, 
Ontari Clair, Superior, and the St. Lawrence River. 

The te Lakes Commission would be composed of not less than 
three nor more than five commissioners from each party State, to be 
ap pointed in accordance with the law of the State which each re pre- 
sents. ‘The bill would provide that the congressional consent given 
is not to be construed to affect the jurisdiction of treatymaking or 
other powers of the U.S. Government. It would provide further that 
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the commission established is to be solely a consultative and recom. 
mendatory agency to work in cooperation with and make information 
available to the agencies of Government. 

Section 3 of the bill would provide for a Federal representative to 
the commission to be appointed by the President who shall report 
to the President either directly or through such agency or official of 
the Government as the President may specify. Such representatiye 
would have no vote. It is noted that the bill does not in terms require 
that such representative be recognized by or admitted to the com. 
mission. It is the view of this Department that such requirement 
should be clearly imposed as a condition to the congressional consent, 
It is therefore recommended that the following sentences be substi. 
tuted for subdivision (a) of section 3 of the bill: “(a) The consent 
herein granted is on condition that there shall be a Federal representa- 
tive to the commission, who shall be appointed by the President and 
who shall report to the President either directly or through such 
agency or oflicial of the Government as the President may specify, 
Such representative shall have all the rights and privileges of any 
other member of the commission except that he shall have no vote.” 

Subject to the foregoing considerations, the Department of Justice 
would have no objection to the enactment of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
Witi1aM P. Rogers, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. Jamrs O. EastLanp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cnarrman: This is in reply to your letter of March 
20, 1957, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1416, 
a bill granting the consent and approval of Congress to a Great Lakes 
Basin compact, and for related purposes. 

This bill would grant consent to any and all of the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin to enter into a compact for the purpose of coordinating 
developments within the Great Lakes Basin. The compact as set 
forth in the bill would establish a Great Lakes Commission composed 
of representatives of the States, to which, under the terms of S. 1416, 
a Federal representative would be appointed by the President. 

The Bureau of the Budget eee has no objection to enactment 
of S. 1416 since it is consistent with a draft bill mutually agreed to 
by representatives of the Great Lakes Commission and of the Federal 
agencies concerned. Further, it would implement this administra- 
tion’s general policy of encouraging the various States to undertake 
those studies and activities which they themselves can perform. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Merriam, 
Assistant Director. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. James O. Eastianp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuairman: This will supplement our letter of April 
4, 1957, advising your committee of the views of the Bureau of 
the Budget on S. 1416, a bill granting the consent and approval of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, and for related purposes. 

Subsequent study of compact legislation has indicated that it 
would be desirable to provide for greater flexibility in legislative 
provisions governing the compensation of Federal as on 
compact commissions. Accordingly, it is recommended that S. 1416 
be modified by the insertion of “or for staff assistance for the President 
in connection with special projects” in article 9, section 3, after 
“White House Office” (p. 16, line 24). 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Merriam, Deputy Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1957. 
Hon. James O. Eastianp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Wash ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Cratrman: Reference is made to your request to the 
Secretary of Defense for the views of the Department of Defense 
with respect to S. 1416, 85th Congress, a bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, and for 
related purposes. The Secretary of Defense has assigned to the 
Department of the Army the responsibility for the preparation of 
a report. 

The purpose of the bill is to give the consent of Congress to any 
and all of the States of Illinois, Indi ana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin to enter into a Great Lakes 
Basin compact in the form as set forth in the bill, with the exception 
that the consent does not extend to certain spec ified provisions. The 
principal purpose of the compact is stated to be to promote the 
orderly and comprehensive development and use of the water resources 
of the Great Lakes Basin, to be accomplished through an agency to 
be known as the Great Lakes Commission. The bill provides for 
a Federal representative to the commission who would be appointed 
by the President and who would report to the President directly or 
through such agency as the President might specify. 

The interests of the United States are protected by the provision in 
section 2 of the bill that nothing in the compact shall be construed as 
affecting the jurisdiction or powers of any department or agency of the 
United States or of any international commission over the Great Lakes 
Basin. In addition, the bill provides that the commission shall be 
solely a consultative agency which shall cooperate with the agencies 
of the United States. It is believed that the provision for a Federal 
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representative will assure proper coordination with Federal activities. 
The Department of the Army interposes no objection to the enact. 
ment of S. 1416. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wireer M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the A rmy. 
U.S. SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 


June 13, 1957 
Hon. James QO. Eastnanp, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Eastianp: In view of the fact that S. 1416, granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact 
and for related purposes, has been referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senator Green has asked that I send to you a copy of a 
letter which he received from the Department of State commenting 
on this bill. 

A copy of the Department’s letter, dated March 20, 1957, and signed 
by Assistant Secretary Robert C. Hill, is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart Marcy, 


Marcu 20, 1957 
Hon. THeEopore FrANCIs GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Green: Further reference is made to the letter of 
February 4, 1957, from Miss Betty Goetz of your committee to Mr. 
Willard Cowles of this Department, asking whether the Department 
had approved the proposed revision of the Great Lakes Basin compact 
bill. 

It is noted that on February 27, 1957, arr McNamara (for 
himself and Senators Douglas, Dirksen, Capehart, Potter, Wiley, 
Clark, McCarthy, Lausche, Humphrey, Jenner, Martin of Pennsy)- 
vania,and Thye) submitted S. 1416, granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to a Greak Lakes Basin compact, and for related purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

So far as the interests of this Department are concerned, there is 
no objection to the enactment of S. 1416. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
topert C. Hix, 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 
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REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT DEFENDANTS IN 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL CASES 


APRIL 28 (legislative day, Aprit 27), 1959.—Ordered to be printed 
; I 


Mr. Keravver, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 895] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S 
895) to provide for the representation of indigent defendants in crim- 
inal cases in the district courts of the United States, having considered 
the same, reports favorably thereon, without amendment, and recom- 
mends that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigent defendants in criminal cases in the district courts 
of the United States, and in appellate proceedings, by authorizing the 
apointment by the district courts of public defenders as is set forth in 
detail under statement below. 


STATEMENT 


The proposed legislation has been transmitted to the Congress by 
the Department of Justice which urges its favorable consideration by 
the Congress. 

The Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting the rec- 
ommendations of the Judicial Conference of the United States, recom- 
mends the proposed legislation and urges its enactment. 

An identical bill in the 85th Congress was favorably reported by 
the committee and passed by the Senate 
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The proposed legislation provides that— 

(1) Each U.S. district court may appoint a public defender 
at a place where terms of court are held ; 

2) Whenever a district court is satisfied that the number 
oe cases assigned to a public defender is greater than can be con- 
veniently conducted by him, it may appoint one or more assistant 
public defenders ; 

(3) The public defender with the approval of the court may 
appoint necessary clerks as approved by the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts; 

(4) Public defenders or assistant public defenders may be 
full-time or part-time officers as the volume of work in the judg- 
ment of the court requires; 

(5) Whenever a court, in which there is a public defender, is 
satisfied that a person charged with a felony, or with a misde- 
meanor for which the penalty exceeds imprisonment for 6 months 
or a fine of more than $500 or both, is unable to employ counsel, 
the court shall assign the public defender to act as counsel; 

(6) Where there are indigent defendants with such conflicting 
interests that they cannot all be properly represented by the same 
counsel, the court may appoint counsel separate from the public 
defender for one or more of them and provide for compensation 
and reimbursement of expenses of such counsel as set forth in 
item (10) below; 

(7) The public defender shall act as counsel for each defend- 
ant to whom he is assigned at every stage of the prosecution, 
unless after the assignment the court is satisfied that the defend- 
ant is able toemploy other counsel ; 

(8) Each district court may adopt appropriate rules governing 
the conduct of public defenders subject to general regulations 
on the subject, which may be adopted by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States: 

(9) wre public defender and assistant public defender shall 
be ps aid a sal: ary based upon the service to be pe rformed, not 
hecnaiae $10,000 per annum, to be fixed by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. He shall also be reimbursed for 
expenses necessarily incurred by him in the performance of his 
duties when approved by the district court; 

(10) Counsel for indigent defendants, other than the public 
defender, may be appointed by the district court (a) if a district 
court in a district not having a city of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation considers that the representation of indigent defendants 
in criminal cases can be provided for more economically by the 
appointment of counsel than by the appointment of a public 
defender, and no public defender is appointed, or (4) if a dis- 
trict court in a district having a city of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation so considers, and the judici ial council of the district ap- 
proves, and no public defender is appointed. Counsel so ap- 
pointed may be compensated in amounts dete ‘rmined by the court 
upon the conclusion of the service, at a rate not in excess of $35 
a day for time necessarily and properly expended in preparation 
and trial of the case, and ms iy be reimbursed for expenses reason- 
ably incurred in the represent: ition and approved by the court. 
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The aggregate amount expended for compensation and reim- 
bursement of such counsel in any district may not exceed $5,000 
in any fiscal year; 

(11) A public defender or counsel appointed by the court who 
represents an indigent defendant in a criminal case in the district 
court shall also represent him in appeal proceedings if either the 
district court or the court having jurisdiction of the appeal con- 
siders that there is reasonable ground for appeal and so directs; 
such services rendered by a public defender are a part of his 
duties and shall be performed without other compensation than 

his salary; counsel appointed in the particular case may be com- 
; pensated for such services in the measure set forth in item (10) 
above for such counse] and be reimbursed for their expenses. 
Sums so paid for compensation and expenses of services on ap- 


3 peal are included in the maximum limit of $5,000 in any fiscal 
. year in the respective districts from which the appeals are taken; 
. and 

9 


(12) There are authorized to be ap ypropriated to the U.S. 
courts such Sums as are necessary to ¢c arry out the provisions of 


5 the proposed legislation. The salaries and expenses of public 
- defenders and assistant public i ep and compensation and 
" expenses of attorneys ye nage se yy the courts to represent de- 
. | fendants in part! icular cases shall be paid out of ap as tions 
7 available for that purpose under the supervision of the Director 
of the Admiunistrat » Office of the U.S. Courts. 
L- The Department of Juntice, in favorably recommending the pro- 
2 posed legislation, has commented: 
Under the existing system in the Federal courts, the judges 
ig assign counsel to represent the indigent on a voluntary basis. 
1g Although the bar has responded admirably, it is unfair to 
08 impose this heavy burden upon the relatively few who are 
familiar with the practice of criminal law. Nor is it fair to 
ll the destitute defendants to distribute such assignments 
ot among a much larger number of attorneys, many of whom 
n- may have little or no experience in crimin: al matters. 
or If the cuarantee of the sixth amendment that an accused 
is shall “have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence” is to 
be acentiathes for those who cannot afford to retain compe- 
lic tent counsel, the community must undertake the responsibil- 
ict ity of providing and paying for necessary defense counsel 
u- just as it det ides and pays for prosec ution statis. 
its Tl closed bill would provide for the appointment of 
he pub li c ae fenders by the dist viet courts. However, it is flexi- 
lie ble enough to permit of their appointment on a part-time or 
‘is full-time basis in various areas of the country as the volume 
U- of work dictates. Furthermore, in districts in which the 
\p- courts are of the opinion that adequate representation of in- 
ip digent defendants can be provided more economic ally through 
art the appointment of special counsel in particular cases, they 
335 may follow such a course. Thus, the measure stent the 
on opportunity of making use of the best features of both the 
on- public defender and the assigned counsel systems, as deter- 
inte mined by local circumstances. 


59002 59 S. Rept., 86-1, vol. 2 53 
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The Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, in favorably recom. 
mending the proposed legislation, has commented : 


As you know, the Judicial Conference has urged for many 
years the enactment of legislation to provide ¢ ym pensation 
for counsel appointed to represent indigents accused of 
crimes in the U.S. district courts. The bill, S. 895, con 
tains the identical proposal previously approved by 1 
Judicial Conference and reatlirmed as recently as March 17 
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than window dressing in the majority of cases. 

The Ad nistrative Office of the U.S. Courts has estimated the 
cost of operation under S. 895 as $1.295.700 for the first vear and 
$1,102,600 for each succeeding year. 

Senator Alexander Wiley, in introducing the proposed legislation, 
commented on the Senate floor on February 3, 1959: 

I bel eve there Cc nti ues to be a sel ious problem Vi hich this 
bill would vo far to cure. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, cosponsor of similar legislation, has also 


strongly supported the objectives of the proposed legislation. 
In favol ibly reporting an identical bill in the Sth Coneress. the 
committee commented: 


The committee has studied the evidence in conne ction W ith 
this subject matter, and agrees that the legislation is meri- 
torious. When a person’s life and liberty are at stake, but he 
does not have the means to afford adequate counsel for his 
it should not follow that he should have to rely on 
In the eyes of the law, all human 
beings are to be treated equally, and in criminal cases the 
poor should have the same opportunity to defend their ac- 
tions as those more financially able to afford counsel. By 
the same token lawvers should not be required to donate 
their time, money, and ability without some contribution. 
The committee believes that the establishment of a system 
of public defender is needed and that its cost will be small 
in comparison to the good which will result from taking the 
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steps that will insure adequate criminal defense for those un- 
able in the normal way to procure such defense when they 
are accused of crime, 


The committee believes that the proposed legislation is meri- 
torious and recommends it favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report are (1) a letter, dated 
February 2, 1959, from the Attorney General, and (2) a letter, dated 
April 2, 1959, from the Administrative Oflice of the U.S. Courts. 


Orrick oF THE ATTORNEY’ GENERAL. 
Washington, D.C... February 2, 1959. 


V Ee 

Dear M \ PRESIDENT: For t past several Cot ‘esses the 
Dey i t of a f é i proposed le OF =| on to pro ‘e@ TO! eB 
representa Ol OL Ihaivent defendants in ermminal cases In the dis- 
trict coul Or the | hited States. There is acvain en lo ed for vour 
consideration and appropriate reference legislation to assure equal 
iu ice Uu CF tHe Cl i] al la \ ior ] eh al ad pool alike. 
Under the exist he svstem in the Federal courts, the judges assion 
coul e| » rep ent the madivent o a voluntary basis. Alt ioucn 
the bar l ( | lm ly, { s unfair to in pose t | s heavy 


burden upon the r itively iew Who are familiar with the practice of 
criminal law. Nor is it fair to the destitute defendants to distributes 
such assiolmMents among a much larger number of allorney Ss. Many 
of whom mav have little or no experience in criminal matters, 

If the euarantee of the sixth amendment that an accused shall 
have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence” is to be meaningful 
for those who cannot atiord to retain competent counsel, the com- 
munity must undertake the responsibility of providing and paying for 
necessary defense counsel just as it provides and pays for prosecution 
statis. 

The enclosed bill would provide for the appointment of public de- 
fenders by the district courts. ILowever, it is flexible enough to per- 
mit of their appointment on a part-time or full-time basis in various 
areas of tie country as the volume of work dictates. Furt nermore, 1n 
districts in which the courts are of the opinion that adequate repre- 
sentation of indigent defendants ean be provided more economically 
through the appointment of special counsel in particular cases, they 
may follow such a course. ‘Thus, the measure affords the opportunity 
of making use of the best features ot both the public detender and 
the assigned counsel systems, as determined by local circumstances. 

This remedial legislation is long overdue. | urge its prompt, favor- 
able considerat lon by the ( ‘ongress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
Witriam P. Rogers, 
Attorne y Gener uw. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE Orrice oF THE U.S. Courts, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1959, 
Hon. James O. EAastuanp, 
Chan Man, Convmitte €@ on the Judi ary, U3: Se nate, W ashington 
D.C. wks. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in response to your letter, dated March 
51, 1959, requesting the views of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States on S. 895, a bill to provide for the representation of indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in the district courts of the United 
States. 

As you know, the Judicial Conference has urged for n any years 
the enactment of legislation to provide compensation for counsel ap- 
pol inted to re ei nt indigents eager of crimes In the U io. distr ict 
courts. The bill, S. 895, contains the gore al proposal previously 
“et by the Judicial Pacha and “ulirmed as recently as 
March 17, 1959. , 

The Judicial Conference believes that a major weakness in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Federal courts is the lack of statutory anu- 
thority for the appointment of compensated coul se] to represent poor 
persons charged with serious crime, especially those charged with 
capital offenses. Not only is there no provision for such counsel, but 
there is virtually no provision for the reimbursement of ordinary eX- 
penses inc urred in investigating the facts and preparing for trial, 
The result is that many persons—persons genuinely unable to afford 
an attorney—are indicted and prosecuted in capital cases with only 
minimum voluntary-type representation. When compared with the 
s] illed al d experienced prosecutors, investigators and experts . an | 
expense moneys available to the Government it : re nt that the 
voluntary, uncompensated counsel is representation in form only— 
barely more than window dressing in the majority of cases 

This ¢ efect in the Federal judiciary system exists even though the 
prince iple tl t a person accused of crime has a right to ‘ho represented 
bv counsel i : tedaed in the fundamental law of » United States 
The sixth amendment of the Constitution prov ees 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy ther oht ee 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defense.” 

The Supreme ‘ourt he Id, in the leading case of ./ Anson Ws Zerbst 
(304 U.S. 458. 462-463). decided in 1938, that the grant to an accused 
of the right to counsel was necessary even to the jurisdiction of the 
court to try him and that without it any judgment rendered against 
him was void. The Court also commented: 

“Consistently with the wise policy of tl ie sixth amendment and 
other parts of our fundamental charter, this Court has pointed to the 
humane policy of the modern criminal law which now provides that 
a def end: int, if he be poor, may have counsel furnished him by the 
State. * 

In Zomkins v. Missouri (323 U.S. 487), decided in 1945, the Su- 
preme Court held that: 

“| Counsel} must be assigned to the accused if he is unable to em- 
ploy one and is incapable adequately of making his defense.” 
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More rece ntly, in Von Moltke v. Gillies (832 U.S. 708), decided in 
1947, the Supreme C ourt stated : 

“The sixth amendment guarantees that an accused, unable to hire 
a lawyer, shall be provided with the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense 1n all criminal prosecutions in the Federal courts.” 

There 1s how ge neral agreement that the right to couns sel, pro- 
vided in the sixth amendment of the Constitution, includes the right 
to have suitable, adequate counsel assigned where the accused, on ac- 
count of poverty, Is unable to obtain counsel for himself. 

Rule 44 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure provides for 
counsel! in these terms: 

“Rule 44. Assignment of Counsel.—lf the defendant appears in 


court without counsel, the court shall advise him‘of his rio] it to coun- 
sel and as 1 counsel to represent him at every st: ige of the proceed- 
ing unless he elects to pror ‘eed without counsel « s able to obtain 
counsel.” 

Unfortu goer hte the only method in Federal ea for complying 
with the constitutional mandate, an . rule 44 of the Criminal Rules, is 
for the court to assign a member of the bar to serve without pay or 
expenses, No matter how or So ianainas mig rht be, or the amount 


of time required 1n ‘the defense, no provision for compensation is 
made. Counsel cannot even be reimbursed for out-of pocket e@x- 


penses, which ome instances they have borne in considerable sums 
in order to wive the accused every chance for acquittal. These facts 
apply, it must be a even In cases where the accused is 
charged th crime ealling for the death penalty. 


The only exceptions relative to e xpenses 1n Federal courts are the 


(1) A defendant, allowed to defend against a criminal charge 


r person, 1s entitled to be fui ed with a transcript of 
U! 1) oceeqdings at the cost of the Government (28 U.S.C. 753). 

Rule 17(b) of 1 he » Federal Rules of Crim nal Procedure 
prov ‘'s that a method i which the costs of process for service 
of subpenns upon witnes es whose evident ‘eis mater al to the de- 
fense and their fees sh ut be paid by the Government if the de- 
fendants are poor and una tates as and 


(5) Rule 15(c) of the Suman al Rules of Criminal Procedure 
pro\ ides that if a defendant for whom a deposition is to be taken 
cannot bear the expense “The court may direct that the expenses 
of travel and subsistence of the defendant's attorney for attend- 
ance at the examination shall be paid by the Government.” 

In a special report a committee of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, of which Judge Augustus N. Hand was Chairman, 
had this to say: 

“Tt is to the honor of the legal profession that members of the bar 
respond cheerfu x to the calls of the courts to represent poor and 
friendless defenda ts, accuser 1 sometimes of the most re volting erimes, 
Yet it is clear that Vida the cases of poor persons needing defense 
become numerous and occur repeatedly, the voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services of counsel are not an adequate means of providing repre- 
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sentation. To call on lawyers constantly for unpaid services is yp. 
fair to them, and any attempt to do so is almost bound to bre ‘ak down 
after atime. ‘To distribute such assignments among a large number 
of attorneys in order to reduce the burden upon any one, is to entrust 
the representation of the defendants to attorneys who in many eases 
are not proficient in criminal trials, whatever their general : ability, and 
who for one reason or another cannot be depended upon for an 


aA 


. ace- 
quate defense. loo often under such circumstances the representa- 


tion becomes little more than a form.” 
All 48 States have provisions for the assignment of counsel for in- 
digent defendants in capital cases. Thirty-nine of these State 


a 5 Pro- 
vide compensation to the counsel, leaving on ly nine States that risk 
this work to be done gratuitously. In noneapital cases, 30 States pro- 


vide for compensating assigne d counse l. 

It is obvious that we cannot continue to allow indigent defend; ints to 
face criminal indictment and prosecution 1 in capital cases Without ade 
quate representation by legal counsel. Moreover, it is apparent that 
the long and wistful atte mpt to meet so large a need by the volunteer 
assistance of the bar is a rather aE ylete and ab ject failure. It is 
neither adequate, nor fair, that the burden of defen: ling persons who 
are unable to afford counsel when charged with serious crime should 
fall upon a small percentage of the bar, to be performe a on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. 

For these reasons, the Judicial Conference of the United States re- 
spectfully recommends that early consideration be given to S. 895 and 
that the bill be favorably reported. An estimate of the initial and pro- 
jected costs to implement the legislation if enacted, is attached for the 
use of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren Oxtney III, Director 


Estimated cost of operatic n under 8S. 895 Public defenders’ bill: 
Ist year ; i $1, 295, 700 
Each succeeding FORT owas : = — 1, 102, 600 
Summary of estimated cost 
D ption ir ed 
Est i \ ».( 2 New Y » N.Y $ 8 $ 
Est s 21) $ #4 
Esti ; a 
Est ) l 
Est 2¢ 
Est I 2 
Est imi ws ¢ . 
PN Sa a a a | | 2 600 
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Detail of estimate 





— — 
Ist year (Each succeed- 
ing year 
Estimated t t V 1, D.C 1 v York, N.Y 
Pu ij { if _ $10,000 | $10, 000 
Assistant 1 j i fat > ‘ 7 : 4 OO | 40, 000 
Clerk, 1 at 94,04 i henna 7 ¢ 4, 040 4,190 
Clerk, 4a ] ) 15, 620 
Ret ent , rance ney Cost 4,720 4,770 
Tra > 2 »} 2 () 
Rental of A) 1 tX*4=$1,200 per 7 ! 12, 000 12, 000 
Cor i \ al ted average of $180 per person | 
I , 3 499 
} l Lequip! t ‘ ‘ : 14, 484 1, 000 
Penalty i 1 MmIS¢ 1S cost ae : 2, 243 2, 273 
Tota ne e aii 110, 489 94, 153 
’ ; » } t 7 
i Put eo aie ee ee Et 8 ns BE £ he 2 pal oe 16. 000 10. 009 
Assistant put iefender, 2 at $10, pice . 2 20, O00 | 20, 000 
Cc l at $4,04 as saad 4, 040 | 4,190 
Cler t % 7.510 7, 810 
Retire nt l r ‘ t s 2, 8 | 2, 870 
Tr $5 ! 1, 1, 500 
Re ] 1 persor 7, 200 7, 200 
Cr I . DiSU | pe t | 
S r per 1, 21 1, 080 
Lit - GOODE cnetesumcnoiien ; 
Fur v9 7 600 
I 13 1, 363 
isi dade heniiansicrtetoch acrkstica en hace cc dha eon each ain ie Se Te 68, 151 56, 613 
Estir 1 I r listr 
} $ l KM 10, 0&0 
Cler 4 4,199 
Re irance ) 970 
Tr 500 
Re I re f i $1 r 2, 4 2, 400 
C d45U | I I a 
ded | I 7 360 
Lit Oy Sed lcceusduanon 
Fur a ee 8 3, 649 200 
Per ERD DONE accmnicsinlansaadenimkanedinudwenannas 4 45. 
25, 832 | 19, 075 
Est 1 dist F e¢ 1 ex- | 
I 1 0) 175, 000 
Es ts: | snd exp 
at $ ¢ 00 | 5, 000 
Est } 1¢ < S j 
$1,251 12, 504 12, 500 
Est j Ad on U.S. Cor ; 
) ss 4 10 | 4,190 
I 34,04 4,040 | 4,190 
D I M6606 8, O80 | 8, 380 
I 1,115 | 1, 152 
5 DAINOIAS << 5. che aacgcieacnaoatitecteauidio ad cieedae a orden ake 1,419 | 228 
i ee ee le BAe ee 18, 694 18, 140 





CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman) : 











10 REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT DEFENDANTS 
Tirte 18, Unrrep Srares Cops 


§ 3006. [Assignment of Council—(Rule).] Public defenders; Rep. 


Tesent tion OT indiae nt de te nd ants. 
(a) Each United States district court may appors ta pub lie de. 


fe nd rar eae A place where terms oT court are he i. W/ 1LEVET a dis. 


tract COUrt @ Satisfied fhat the numobe r of Cases ae loa public 
7 . . 47 7 J y re *, 
de Tendel § greater t/ nmcan be CONVETLET CY cul au ed OY — i. 2 may 


appoint one Or more ASSIS LANL public de Jenders. 7 he publi (LE fe fends r 
anit }; t hve aAapprov rf OT LT Ar, COUT t ay appoint NECESS “ry ( ley] § 7s ap- 
proved by, U/ve Direc for of the Administrative O fic of l iY United 
Sta ( urs. Public de fende 7S or assistant public d Je nie) may 
be full-ti te oF / Lit time offi ers as th votuiie OF Wel \ in Llee judq- 
ment of the court requires. 

i Ahenever aa ceourt in she h the Ie 18 (l public di fe 7 di ] 18 S itis he d 
that a person ¢ } —— with ad fe lony or Mis I meanor, other t han a 
Pe Liy offense, as Esl leé d by S€¢ tion ] of t }; 1S tatle 2 18 unable lo en uploy 
COUNSE /. it shal] assign thy public de t ¢ nde) to act ax COoUNSs: r WV here 
thee ré are 2 nidiae nL de te ndants math Sale h conn in Hing 17 reTeSTS I } OT the y 
CaANnRNO til De properly re} resent l by fhe sa €& «ft i l. the COUTT ay 

f } f +} Ree ot “s 
appown CO iL Né para & trom the PUolu de Fender jor one or more of 
them and provide Tor thre COM Pe nsation and Pel burse? Cn of éy- 
penses of such counse lin the same manner as is provided tor counsel 
ap) ointed unde ) ea hve chis nm (Cc) of thas Se¢ tion. 7 he pub Ir de Té niler 
shal ICT AS COUDNSE : tor each de Fenda »mhom hie 18 assiqned IT eve ry 
SLAG: OT the Prose utic nN. UNleESS att ‘ie ASS7I0N t+ the -¢ prt i 
Sat Lt he de te nd 1) 18 av f lo em lor othe Pr COUNSE ae GT h 
Gist rie CO ] ya Op appropru é rules qgoverni i 1é@ CO "Ue 
OT pub hie de tg nie rs sub re CL to Je vié ral Ve qulations oO? f iv sub jer lL. 
Which 7 11) hy, adopt d fh, / the Judi C1 i] Conterence ot the / nit ad 


Sta 


») Each public defender and assistant public defender shall be 


? li? ] Qa §alary, base d “upon ch service to be performe a NOL e@rcee dina 
” , ee * , 

» 10000 per annum, to ove ed by tf he Audie 201 Contere Ce oT the 
{ nited Ntate - TT shall also ke VT i} hursed for CIUDNENSECR NHeEC#H Q rmly 


. 7 ,« . y . . Oe 7 . , . 
ancurred OY Ahwmn an Lhe performance OT fis dut27es mAen approve ad by 
thi distrie tf eourt 


: cies . . . q 2 
(7) Tf 1 AIST feourtana district not fai ing a city of more than 


° , » , ° ° ’ , 

five Ahundyre a) thous ind. population conside re that the 
ae ee 2. , ° se ° ? 

OT wndidgent defendants 7n criminal Cases can dy, 

a 7 y a2 e 4 - * ’ , . ‘ 

pee LLLy wOY he appointment of counse / than by the apporintme ntLora 


pub lic de é ide P and no Pu hlie de fe nde rT 18 ap pointe ad 
TF 7 di t 2 Lr COUTTL ry) } district h / 
thous mda popu 


TEC DPrese? ration 


‘7 . 
pro ‘VW d Tor more eco- 


~ OF 


/ 


i" ing a ¢ ity of Ove] aN hu ndre a 
lation SO considers, the judd ic tal counsel of the circuit 
approve Be and n0 public di f ¢ nde / a8 appoin te ad; 
the court may appoint counsel for indigent di te ndant in particular 
cases. Counse l so appointed may be compe nsate d in AMOUNTS de ter- 
mined by the court upon the conclusion of the Sé rvice. at arate not mn 
excess of $35 a day for time necessarily and prope rly expe nded in 
pre paration and trial of the CASE, and may he reimbursed for e2x- 
penses reason th ly ancurred in the re presenta tion and approve d by 


the court. The aggregate amount expended for compensation and 
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reambui cement of 
’ ’ } 
an any WSCAaL Ye ST 


(d) A public de fe nde r OF counsel pl spat ted by thee court who rép- 


h counsel in any district may not ELCECE d $5,000 


rest nts an indiae ne de é nd nt in a piminal CUSE in t he district cours 
shall al O Te pre gent fh i? an ap pe as Proc é dings if eathe r t he dis 
court or the cor rl having jurisd it lon OF the app il considers tj) a 
there 1s reasonable ground for (ap pe uw and so directs. Services of the 
nature ‘} 4 if J y ti] 1° & tion ( vide re d by a public de fe nid Yr are 
part oT fh 1S du es and s N Wl be Pe ryorime d 1 ene othe P compe NSa- 
tion than hi S r] try. ( OUT el app inted 7 lé parte } / wr case may 
be con pe SL d Jor Sue { services an thre WeCASULE specifi d un subsec- 
tion (c) for si h counsel and be reimbursed Jo? their rpenses. Oums 
80 Pp wid fe CO) ensation and « BP Penses of Se) = Ss on appe al are in- 
cluded 'y) i sig j ) MD) i) rah of 90,00 an any | ve an) Cl} cutLpos sed by 
subse tion '¢) in the res Pec tive distric s from which ‘the ap peals are 
taken. 

(e) There are authorized to be ri tel pore to the United States 
courts, ¢ wT of any money an a Treasury not rtherwise appropriat ed, 


a 


sums necessary to carry out the Provisions of this se tz0n., The ot il- 


ari ¢ and ea penses of public di fe nders and assistant pe de fend 78 
and compensal ion and ea penses of attorne Ys appoint d by the courts 
to re prese? t def ndant in par tid ular cases, above provide d for, shall 
he Pp nd out of ap pro pi lations available therefor under the SU pe rvision 
of the Director of the Administrative O fhice of the United States 
Courts. 

(f) The term “United States district court” as used in this section 
shall include the District Court of the Virgin Islands, the District 
Court of Guam, and the district courts of the United States created 
by chapter 4 of title 28, United States Code. 
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SECOND STRASBOURG CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL 
OF EUROPE 


Aprit 29, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. HenninGs, from the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


|[To accompany S. Con. Res. 23] 


The Committee on Rules and Administration, to whom was referred 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 23) authorizing participation 
by the Congress of the United States in the Second Strasbourg 
Conference of the Council of Europe and providing funds for the 
expenses of the U.S. delegates thereto, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon without amendment, and recommend that 
the concurrent resolution be agreed to by the Senate. 

This concurrent resolution would provide for the appointment of 
14 Members of Congress—7 from the Senate appointed by the 
President of the Senate and 7 from the House of Representatives 
appointed bv the Speaker—as delegates to represent the United States 
at the Second Strasbourg (France) Conference of the Council of 
Europe, which Conference would be held at a time in 1959 when the 
U.S. Congress is not in session. Funds not to exceed $15,000 would 
be available for the expenses of the delegation from each House, to 
be paid from their respective contingent funds. 

Additional information in support of U.S. participation in the 
Conference is contained in the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 (S. Rept. 205, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess.) and in a letter to Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and Administration, from 
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2 SECOND STRASBOURG CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Senator J. W. Fulbright, chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which letter is as follows: , 
U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Api lL 27, 1959. 

Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGs, Jr., 
( ha in, Comn tee on leules a? d Adn Mn stration 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: I understand that the Committee on Rules and 
Administ1 ition is scheduled to consider soon Senate Cone irrent 
Resolution 23, which would authorize participation by the US, 


, 


Congress in the Second Strasbourg Conference of the Council of 
Europe 
The Committee on Foreign Relations has discusst d the n Vitation 


to attend the Conference and has agreed that it should be accepted, 
Ace ptance 1s dependent on favorable action on Senate Con rrent 
Resolution 23, which would provide the necessary funds 

Favorable action by the Committee on Rules and Admu istration 
will be much appreciated. 

The purposes of the ¢ ‘onference are explained in Senate he port No. 
205, a copy of which I am enclosing. 

Very truly yours, 


J. W. Futspricut, Chairman. 
O 
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On 
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§6rH CONGRESS } SENATE f ReEvoRT 
Ist Session \ | No. 234 


i S. Res. 91] 
The Committ Rules |! Administration, to whom was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 91) authorizing a complete study and examina- 


tion of the il judicial sy tem. having considered the s me, report 
favoral i\ I 
resolution as amended by agreed to bv the Senate. 


This resolution would authorize the Committee on the Judiciary to 


| 
th h an amendment, and recommend that the 


expend not to exceed $60,000 through January 31, 1960, to make— 


] . P _ ] . 1° 
a complete study and examination of the Federal judicial 


svstem th a view to determining the legislative or other 
mews ( loanv, Ww h ‘h many be nee sary or de s ral le In 
order to increase the efficieney of the Federal courts in justly 
and exper ously ad) dient nn’ or determining the CHSES, 

‘ } 4 4 rs . 1 
controversies, and other matters which may be brought 
bi thet 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Rules and 


’ hy sal b 66 ra Bee a - 

On page 2. lines 2 and 3. strike ou trom February 1. 1959, 

, ’ 1 9? 4 te ! . P 

to Januarv 31, 1960, inclusive,” and insert in heu thereof 
“through January 31, 1960 


would merely authorize the inquiry to commence on the date the 
resol ition is agreed to DV the 

Addit | information relative to the propos dir quiry is conts ined 
ina letter to Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, from Senator James O. Eastland, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciarv, transmitting a letter 
from Senator Olin D. Johnston, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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2 STUDY OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, which letters and ac ‘ompany- 
ing budget are as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JuDIC IARY, 
March 17, 1959. 
Re S. Res. 91. 
Hon. Tuomas C. Henninas, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuatrmMan: On March 9, 1959, the Committee on the 
Judiciary reported Senate Resolution 91, providing funds to make a 
complete study and examination of the Federal judicial system, with 
a view to determining the legislative or other measures, if any, which 
may be necessary or desirable in order to increase the efficie ney of 
the Federal courts in judiciously and expeditiously adjudicating or 
determining the cases, controversies, and other matters which may be 
brought before them 

The committee is of the opinion that this study is one that is 
urgently needed at this time. Data supporting suc a a study has been 
presented from bar associations, lawyers, judges, and other interested 
parties. The Administrative Office of the U.S. Ci ourts has presented 
CONnsIa¢ rable data 1) support of such a program. 

There is enclosed for your use the letter from the chairman of the 
Sul on Improvements in Judicial Machinery outlining 
this proposed study, together with a copy of the proposed budget. 


Sincerely yours, 


commit 
JAMES QO. EASTLAND, Chairman, 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENTS IN JUDICIAL MACHINERY, 
2 , , 1959, 
Hon. James O. EastiLanp, 
Chai wmidn, Con mittee On the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Eastianp: I am submitting herewith a letter of 
justification and proposed budget for the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery to make a complete study and examina- 
tion of the Federal judicial system. 

The resolution under consideration, which has the unanimous 
approval of the salecaibies. would provide for an examination and 
complete study of the Federal judicial system by the Committee on the 
Judiciary or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

A mass ‘of reports have come to my attention as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judicial Mac hinery to the effect 
that a full and complete study and examination of the entire fieldof 
our judicial machinery is urgently needed. 

Dut n¢e the past year scores of bar association presidents, officials 
of judicial and legal organizations, judges and justices, Members of 
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STUDY OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM 3 


Congress, attorneys general, and representatives of the Nation’s press 
have brought increasing national attention on present Federal court 
congestion and delays in litigation, together with the need for a large 
increase in the Federal judgeships. We members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, therefore, must do everything we can to promote the 
efficient administration of justice; however, before anything can be 
intelligently remedied, a complete and thorough examination of all 
necessary facts and figures must first be made of the entire operation 
of the Federal judicial machinery. 

In each session of the Congress we have had under consideration 
numerous proposals designed to have a material effect on judicial 
administration, including bills for creating additional judgeships 
throughout the country. Perhaps such additional judgeships are 
necessary, and it may be that legislation will be required to carry out 
needed reforms. However, I believe the proper approach is to make a 
thorough study of the causes behind the huge case backlogs in our 
courts all over the country; of the reasons behind the workloads on our 
municipal, county, State and district judges; and of the possible need 
for addition: al judicial manpower on a nationwide basis. 

I am sure all of our Members are aware of the increase in the legisla- 
tive work of our full committee staff. With such a heavy schedule 
on the staff it is almost impossib le to conduct any extensive study, 
examination or survey respecting judicial improvements. We had 
had to limit ourselves, in many instances, to only a written report from 
some department in the executive branch when important legislation 
was pending in the committee. This is no reflection upon our very 
capable and efficient staff, but merely a statement of facts pointing 
out the need for a special staff for this particular study 

This resolution proposes the allocation of funds to permit the 
employment of a qualified staff to devote its time exclusively to the 
field of improvements in judicial machinery. It is not my intention 
to merely find fault with or to criticize our courts, that would be the 
easy way and no additional staff would be necessary. It is my desire 
to approach the subject with the idea of offering constructive measures 
to increase the efficiency of our courts and the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. Warren Olney II and Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque, Director and 
Deputy Director, respectively, of the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts recently met wi . the members . the subcommittee in 
a discussion of the need for this special study by a qualified and spe- 
cial staff. ‘These two cate ‘men were of the opinion that many pres- 
ent critical problems ot court congestion in our 86 Federal districts 
do not involve merely increases in judges, but also needed are improve- 
ments in administrative methods of adjusting caseloads, of dispatch- 
ing litigation for hearing, of resolving complicated issues and means 
for developing a better use of our existing and available judicial man- 
power, including present facilities or the lack thereof. Only 7 out of 
the 86 F ae ral distric ts, according to the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, wwe “up” according to the standards of performance and 
efficiency of that Office 

In carrying out the study contemplated by this resolution, the 
subcommittee seeks the assistance of a counsel, a minority counsel, 
one clerk, and one stenographer. In adiiien to the full-time staff, 
the subcommittee plans to conduct this undertaking with material 
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assistance from the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, using 
experienced trial lawyers, judges, and others as consultants. It wil] 
be our plan to enlist the help of the American Bar Association and 
the American Judicature Society in the recruitment of qualified con. 
sultants, and also to make available the benefit of such committee 
surveys and reports which these organizations may have concluded 


and formulated on the subject under discussion. It is contemplated 


that the subeommittee will require Lhe services of ll cor litants for 
a period of approximatel 20 davs. It is desired to select t ’ cOn- 
sultants from the 11 jue cial circuits, who { oO territor 
W {| OD I LS and l res on vim { f Op ms mM the 
Fed ul rictS Wil Leach j licial eireutt 

if) ¢ ( i | s i \ . . e si ( HH) tt “ ( il] he 
n 1¢ ( ive ft ( ( Lorperso i col Cl \ { I ( W ) 
( 1d u¢ ( ration and intormat ( 

At the t time it is not ¢ nplate ve hearings 
Wl be red ( riearine’s, m all 7 I ( i to 
execu Ss 5 Wil e | ) senta ( : ‘ ( irt- 

i > ( a Wil l C vel i I l CU the 


| resolution carries a pro 1 expe 0 ). The 
subcommittee felt we should get this stud it « und 
perhaps the scope of the study will be such that t unt is too 
small. We fran ly admit that wit ut too mue of a vardstick to 
co DV 1n this hleld, we arrived at igure W ve feel \ t 
subcomm e absolute minimum amount to begin such a program, 

| believe that during this vear the subeommittee can provi 3; lar 
enous with this study to report to the Congress early in the next 
session with some verv constructive suggestions in tile field of improve- 


ments in our judicial System, 


neerely VOurs, 
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PROVIDING FOR SIX ADDITIONAL MESSENGERS 


Aprit 29, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. HenninGs, from the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


The Committee on Rules and Administration, having considered an 
original resolution (S. Res. 113) to provide not to exceed six additional 
laborers (messengers) under the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, 
report favorably thereon, and recommend that the resolution be 
agreed to by the Senate. 

~The occupancy of the new Senate Office Building has increased the 
work of delivering material between various Senators’ offices and to 
the various committees, plus increasing deliveries to and from those 
offices and the service department. Furthermore, the latter is itself 
in serious need of additional messengers to enable it to function with 
the same efficiency that it did prior to the occupanye of the new build- 
ing. At the present time, there is an average of 150 calls or more per 
day for pickups and deliveries moving to and from the service depart- 
ment in addition to the handling of material within the folding room, 
the duplicating room and the addressograph section. 

In the opinion of the Committee on Rules and Administration, the 
establishment of a messenger pool within the service department, 
under the general supervision of the Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate, would permit the utilization of the personnel therein for mes- 
senger service generally and for service within the expanded service 
department according to the fluctuation of the demands and the type 
of labor required. This resolution would permit the immediate em- 
ployment of not to exceed six laborers (messengers) at a rate of basic 
compensation of $1,740 per annum each, payable from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate until more permanent provision for these 
employees can be encompassed within the terms of the Legislative 
Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1960. 


O 
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s6rH Concress | SENATE { REPORT 
[st Session \ ' No. I36 


DEFERRAL OF WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA 
PROCLAMATION 


the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry reported an original 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 94) to defer the proclamation of market- 
Ing quotas and acreage allotments for the 1960 crop of wheat until 
June 1, 1959, with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Due to drought conditions in a substantial portion of the W. eat 
Belt, the committee felt that the 1960 wheat marketing quota and 
acreac allotment proclamations should be deferred until June ;. 
when the probable extent and effect of the drought may be better 
known. ‘This joint resolution would accomplish this purpose. The 


law now r¢ quires these proclamations to be made not later than May 15. 


O 
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ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST SIG- 
NIFICANT DISCOVERY OF SILVER IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Apri 30, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Ropertson, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


{To accompany 8. 1559] 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1559) to authorize the issuance of commemorative medals 
in observance of the 100th anniversary of the first significant discovery 
of silver in the United States, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
strike 1,000 silver medals with suitable emblems, devices, and inscrip- 
tions to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the first significant 
discovery of silver in the United States, which took place in Nevada in 
June 1859. 

The bill would also authorize the manufacture and sale by the mint 
to the public of silver duplicates of the medals upon authorization 
from the Nevada Silver Centennial Committee. The striking of these 
medals will result in no cost to the United States. 

The significance of the event which the bill would recognize is 
explained by a letter from the Senator from Nevada, Mr. Bible, which 
is printed as a part of this report. 

Also, the bill has the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
indicated by the letter of the Acting Secretary, dated April 22, 1959, 
which is also made a part of this report. 
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2 ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST SIGNIFICANT DISCOVERY OF SILVER 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Hon. A. Wr 
lan } 


Charri in. ¢ imittee on banking and Cu Eeney 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


» 
LIS ROBERTSON, 


) 


Dear Mr. CuairmMan: This letter is in reference to S. 1559. to 


provide for the striking of medals in commemoration of | LOOth 
anniversary of the first significant discovery of silver in the United 
States, June 1859. The bill was introduced by Senator Cannon and 
myself, and is now pending in your committ 

\s you will note from the title of the bill, the 100th anniversary 
falls in June of this year, and both Senator Cannon and | Ppl ciate 
very much your expediting the bill by scheduling it for cor tion 
at your meeting today Karly and favorable action on ll is 
necessary in order that the medals can become available by J 

In lieu of an appearance before your committee, | am submitting 
for vour consideration the following general statement to outline th 


importance of the bill to the people of Nevada and the significance of 


+} nt 


the event which 1t commemorates in the history of our country 


The year 1959 marks the 100th anniversary of the first significant 
discovery of silver at Virginia City, Nev., in June 1859. The story 
of Virginia City and the Comstock lode is one of the most fascinating 


chapters of American history. Recoveries made from this vast deposit 
of silver in the first years of the lode helped finance the l'ederal 
Government and brought about Nevada’s early admission to the 
Union. It also gained for Nevada the nickname “Silver State.” Out 
of this lode came the basis of some of America’s greatest fortunes, 
Here was founded the early fortune of Senator George Hearst, whose 
son was to build a great newspaper empire. From these mines came 
the money with which John Mackay was to erect a worldwide com- 
munications system of cables and telegraph. It was as a member of 
the editorial staff of a Virginia City paper, the Territorial Enterprise, 
that Samuel Langhorne Clemens’ first signed a story with a name 
destined for immortality—Mark Twain. 

Today the importance of the use of silver as a medium of exchange 
is rapidly being matched by the growing use of silver in industry, 
particularly in the electronic and atomic fields. 

Everyone is familiar with what might be deemed the decorative 
uses of this radiant, malleable substance in the rich gleam of silver 
services, flatware and plate, jewelry of all kinds, and artistic products 
molded by craftsmen all over the world. 

Silver, however, has other more important and practical uses for 
our Nation. Silver, for instance, is working for peace by its utiliza- 
tion in our military defensive weapons. Electronic circuits used in 
radar and atomic operations require silver. The new atomic sub- 
marines utilize silver in their batteries, and silver-brazing alloys are 
used throughout, because, with silver, the alloy will withstand heat, 
friction, or pressure. It will not corrode. It is relatively light of 
weight, and it is ageless in performance. Silver is necessary in 
reprocessing atomic fuels since without it the “ashes”? cannot be 
removed. The Atomic Energy Commission alone has borrowed from 
the Treasury over 400 million ounces of silver for winding electro- 
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magnets used in the production of uranium 235, the fissionable 
material which was the basis of the atom bomb. 

Without silver we would have no photography today. There is 


no substitute for silver nitrate, tl vital element in films of all kinds. 
Every pi re taken DV prolessionals, or the millions of amate urs, all 
movie and television films depend upon some use of silver. 

Silver compounds are used in the extraction of clear water from 
ocean Water; thev are also used in the cloud seeding and rainmaking 
experiments which may some day produce dramatic results. 

During World War Il, 4 million ounces of silver was sent abroad. 
under our lend-l p ram, to bolster the war effort of some of 
our al and help stabilize their economy. Practically all of this 

1S hy rh 

I ich more that could be said, but I think this points up 

( ( - er 1 ( Na on 

( ; 
ALAN BIBLE. 
( = OF TH | Ss ' 
li \ 72, 1989. 
Hon. A ) 
Cha ( Bank Pe é : 
us oe Lt 

My D CHAIRMAN: Ref ce is made to vour letter of 
Mi: 2 yy that this Department submit a report on 
S25 > Dp a lor tne § 11 of medals in commemoration of 
the 1 fT ve rv ol t first significant discovery of silver in the 
United S ) 

The proposed lation would authorize the Treasury Department 
to manufas e for and sell to the Nevada Silver Centennial Com- 

itt ) 0 e medals. The bill would also authorize 
the manu ire and sale by the mint to the public of silver duplicates 
of t ) on from the Nevada Silver Centennial 


The Treasury Department recommends the passage of this bill. 


lm 1 
The manulacture OF medats rather than commemorative coins, 1n 
nonor o1 | toric events and places has long been urged by the 
l'reasury Department and the Presidents. Suc! procedure was 


advocated by President Kisenhower when he vetor d three commemo- 


rative coin bills in 1954. 

This Dey artment has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report to your 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
. LAURENCE B. Roppins, 


y 


Acting Secretary of the Lre ISUrTYe 


O 
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ATTENDANCE AT MEETING OF COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


Aprit 30. 1959 Ordered to be printed 
I 


Mr. Fu.ericnat, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 


the follow Ing 


REPORT 


{To accompany 8S. Con. Res. 29 and S. Res. 114 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under consider- 
ation an invitation to the U.S. Cor eress to attend the next ge eral 
meeting ol the Commonwealth Partiar rventary A mation, to be held 
in Australia, report favorably an original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 29) and an original Senate resolution to the same effect (S. Res. 
114) and recommend that they pass, 

Pl POSE 

The concurrent reso] wion (Ss (‘on R : 29 pro ides for the 
appointment of four Members of the U.S. Senate and four Members 
of the Ho ise of Represer atives, to he appointed DV the Vieo {’resi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House, respectively, to attend the next 
reneral meeting of the Commonwe uth Parliamentary (Association, 


to be held in Australia in early November 1959 Not to exceed 
$15.000 1s authorized ior the expenses of the respective delegations, 


to be paid from the contingent funds of the House and Senate. 


The committee also reports an original Senate resolution (S. Res. 
114), to be effective in the event the House does not take action on 
the concurrent resolution. This resolution provides for the appoint- 


ment of a Senate delegation only and for the payment of its expenses. 
BACKGROUND 


On behalf of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, the 
Secretary General of the Association, Sir Howard d’Egville, has 
transmitted an invitation to send four Members of the Senate to 
attend as observers a conference being held in Australia this fall. 
The invitation is to attend that portion of the conference dealing 
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with “international affairs and defense,” which is tentatively sched- 
uled for November 6 and 7, 1959, in Canberra, Australia; however, 
Members of the Senate are also invited to participate 1n all or part 
of the preconference tour of Australia due to begin in Perth, western 


1 


Australia, on September 25, 1959. It is understood that a similar 


invitation has been extended to the House of Re pre ive 
Although the Congress is not a member of the Commonwealth 

Parliamentary Association, Members have attended several meetings 

of the Association in the capacitv of observers. ‘Three Members of 


the Senate, appointed bv the Vice President pursuant to & Senate 


resolut on, atts nded the last meeting, which was held in New Delhi 
in 1957; nam ly, senators Morse, chairman, Carlso and } lorton 
The report of the Senate participants in that conference reco ended 
that members of t U.S. Congress should, in the ey thev are 
INnVit l, d I l conterene of the Commonwe | } f 
tary Ass ) 
COST 

The cost to [ ed States of attendance | ll not 
eX d doU,! ) it mav 1 t be conside less { as- 
mu ei in Austra the delegatio i De. Ol the 
Austral bran t the Com vealth P ( rv A on 
The $15,000 provided for each House will cover the « of traveling 
to und ym Aus 

i] 5 le] ition alone is provided rr, the co “ d 
$15,000 

RI IMENI 


1 
! 
r¢ rt 1 resol oO - One in OI! nai co rel 0 the 
! } r 
U r an original Lie re ) on | ¢ CO ( co nds 
’ 
t t ho t olutior recelve | ( rh] CO } t aking 
! I 
( nm ¢ it 5 te ad mora Int Ss ite-H leleva- 
I> 
tio ; the next general me¢ r of the Com 
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MAKING PERMANENT THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 


May 5, 1959 Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


| ( v S. 1474 
TI » (om? tf on (rove ronment Onerations. to whom was referred 
a bill (S. 1474) to make permanent the provisions of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, having co lered the same, report favorably thereon, 


with amendments, and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


The amendments are as follows 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
follow l 
That ' \ f 5 of the Reorganization Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 205; 
5 U.S S \C I Septe her 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 611 
is t ‘‘June 1, 1959” and inserting In lieu 
t | | 

\1 na thet e SO sto rea 
A bill to further amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 

\et pply to 1 tion plans transmitted to the Congress at any 

t t | J | Ul 


PURPOSE 


The enactment of S. 1474, as amended, would extend the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, which expires on June 1, 1959, for 2 years, to 
June 1, 1961 

This act authorizes the President to submit reorganization plans to 
the Congress for reorganizations within the executive branch of the 
Government. Such a reorganization plan becomes law automatically 
unless disapproved by a majority of either House of the Congress 
acting upon a resolution of disapproval within 60 calendar days 
following its submission to the Congress 

As originally submitted to the Congress by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on February 25, 1959, 5. 1474 would have made 
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| ation 
etter to chairman of the committee from Director of the 
B si ¢ Is Budge Mareh 7 1959 
sureau oO! the puaget, Maren 2/4, LYoO 


} 
I 
H vA ) nea anartmar Faln hacen ‘ ito. 1949 hinl aaa 4 
Ooweve since enactment ot the Dasic statute ln | , which ranted 


permanent the authority cranted the President bv the Reorganiz 
Act. (See | 


this authority to the President to reorganize the executive branch 


I rou ent ol reorce L1OTL pl { ( ( ) tte on 
Gove () LLIOI S well S 1ts pl \ ~ { (lom t¢ 
on | | cutive VD rtm { 31 { ) O! 
that 1 ( S | not s der not oy 3 
jurisd mn oO s of s ionificance ¢ a | g 
fh ( ( ( kK ) Act 55 
) l i‘) 4 | | ( Ss yj 

0) { 


( j it ( 

( ( » I | ‘ l 

( ) 

1 

1 \ ) \ 2% 8 


has ( 
( 
T eC xo 3ORy ~ 
\ 
' 
i { . 
! 
i 
> 4 ' a 
Lt) no ¢ J is 0 S SIC } ( 
g - 
\ ! 
~€).- o> ) ) COT 17) reot il LO ) 1 
{ ( : I ! ( to tl (0 3 
fore June 1, 1959] June 1, J 
\ PENDI \ 
T Tt 
QO: O Py 


959, requesting my views and recommendations on S. 1474, a bill 
to make permanent the provi ions of the Reorganization Act of 1949 
5(D) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, as an ended, 
states that no provision contained In a reorganization plan sl all take 
effect unless the plan is transmitted to the Congress before Jur 
1959 Di 74 would repeal that subsection. Enactment of the bill, 
therefore, would remove the limitation respecting time of trat smittal 
of reorganization plat s to the (‘ongress and would have the effect Ol 
permanently authorizing the transmittal ol reorganization plans in 


conformity with the provisions of the act. 


ny 
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In the President’s message to the Congress on January 19, 1959, 
transmitting the budget for fiscal year 1960, he recommended that the 
Congress extend the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended. There- 
after, by letter of February 25, 1959, I had the honor to transmit to 
the President of the Senate for the consideration of the Senate a draft 
bill desi ed to Carry out the President’s recommendati n. iKxclusive 


of the title, S. 1474 ar d the transmitted bill are identieal 
As you know, for more than a quarter of a century the Congress 


has prov ed authority in various statutes for the President to trans- 


' : 
mit to 1 Congress proposals for the reorganization of executive 
| ] . oa } i ] es l 
branch encles and fTunctions which take efieet unless aqisay proved 
by the Cor ( or by one House of the Congress, during a specified 
wa the reo ! tion Act of 1949 1s one of a seri 
9 ] 
of s [ . ( ( ! 10 plans have be 
| ' | 
( ( 1° i ( { . | Cl \ | ly l 
oft ¢ ( ! ( ) O! zational 
( d by reors n wns whi 
1 
1 | ) tion Left \ rep Lire (‘or CoTess 
T ( ( ( ( r¢ i! ons W ile the 
P ( oO! Spec ¢ proposal nas re ed to he A 
I 
I mM T mM rove re) CLILeCCLIVE eS 
emcren ‘ ( economyv of Grovernment operations. he procedure 
{ ; eee . ale eas ral a Se Rake a lee 
is. ¢ ( Ot exe ve, since organizational wsues meiudaed 1n 
1 ! 1 : 
DUIS 1 eed nm | Congress receive congressional consideration 
’ 4 1 I 1 . , } é 
he reorganization plan has become, in my view, an accepted device 
lor | attainment of improved executive branch organization. It isa 
' 1} ] 
resources eh should be made available permanently to the President 
ad t ( 
} 1 — 
Accord 1 recommend that S. 1474 be enacted into law. Its 
111 ' : : 
enactm«¢ would be in accord with the program of the President. 


Maurice H. Stans. Director. 
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APPENDIX B 


iBLIc Law 109—Sistr Conaress] 


[P 
(As Amended) 
[CHAPTER 226—I1stT Srsston] 


[H.R. 2361] 
AN ACT 


1. + far +} . » . 5:2 ° ’ 4 
To provide for the reorganization of Governmer 


Be it e? icted hy the Senate and H IS¢ } Ri pre C4 ntati C8 } th g [ ? ited 


TITLE ] 


SHORT TITLE 


DE 2 i Presidi shall examu 4 iq to time 
reexamine the organization of all agencies of the G iI 
daetermine what changes therein are nec y to a the 
following purposes: 

1) to promote the better « ution of 
tive Managen it OF Lhe exe itive bran O | ne 
OL 1tS & wiles and lOns di Lue ¢ 1) ) L1o 
0 e 1 bic Dus 

2) to reduce expenditures and promote econo! to t Hi 
extent consistent with the efficier t operation of the ( ment: 

) to ll ise Tl ethic of t e ope tions oO ( 
me! » the fullest ext D | 

} LO roup ( i co | | 
tions of the Government, as is ) 
pul OS 

5 to ice the ? } 0 = | ( 
havi Liar functions der a 1 ) S 
agencies or Tunctions t of as may no 
einer conduct of the Go ment: l 

D to elimi eo ‘lappu r 1 di 1} } mm ¢ ) 


(b) The Congress declares that the public interest d 


carrying out of the purposes specified in subsection (a) and that suel 


purposes may be accomplished in great measure by pt 


the provisions Of this Act, and can be accomplis i more speedy 


thereby than by the epactment ol specific levislation, 
REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Whenever the President, after investigation, finds t 


> 
) 
1 

1 


and control of any other a rency ; Or 


the transfer of the whole or any part of any agency, or of 
the whole or any part of the functions thereof, to the jurisdiction 


Seg, 


ted 


of 


on 
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(2) the abolition of all or any part of the functions of any 
agency ; or 
(3) the consolidation or coordination of the whole or any part 
of anv agency, or of the whole or any part of the functions thereof, 
with the whole or any part of any other agency or the functions 
thereof: or 
(4) the consolidation or coordination of any part of any agency 
or the functions thereof with any other part of the same agency or 
the functions thereof; or 
(5) the authorization of any officer to delegate any of his 
functions; or 
(6) the abolition of the whole or any part of any ageney which 
agency or part does not have, or upon the taking effect of the 
reorganization plan will not have any functions, 
js necessary to accomplish one or more of the purposes of section 2 
(a), he shall prepare a reorganization plan for the making of the 
reorganizations, as to which he has made findings and which he ineludes 
in the pees and transmit such plan (bearing an identifying number) 
to the Congress, together with a declaration that, with respect to eac h 
reorganizs ition included in the plan, he has found that such reorganiza- 
tion is necessary to acc pee one or more of the purposes of section 
(a). The delivery to both Houses shall be on the same day and 
shall be made to each House while it is in session. The President, 
in his message transmitting a reorganization plan, shall specify with 
respect to each abolition of a function included in the plan the 
statutory authority for the exercise of such function, and shall specify 
the reduction of expenditures (itemized so far as practicable) which 
it is probable will be brought about by the taking effect of the 
reorganizations included in the plan. 


OTHER CONTENTS OF PLANS 


Src. 4. Any reorganization plan transmitted by the President under 
section 3 

(1) shall change, in such cases as he deems necessary, the name 
of any agency affected by a reorganization, and the title of its 
head; and shall designate the name of any agency resulting from 
a reorganization and the title of its head; 

(2) may include provisions for the appointment and compen- 
sation of the head and one or more other officers of any age ney 
(including an agency resulting from a consolidation or other 
type of reorganization) if the President finds, and in his message 
transmitting the plan declares, that by reason of a reorganization 
made by the plan such provisions are necessary. The head so 
provided for may be an individual or may be a commission or 
board with two or more members. In the case of any such 
appointment the term of office shall not be fixed at more than 
four years, the compensation shall not be at a rate in excess of 
that found by the President to prevail in respect of comparable 
officers in the executive branch, and, if the appointment is not 
under the classified civil service, it shall be by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, except that, 
in the case of any officer of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, it may be by the Board of Commissioners 
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or other body or officer of such government designated in the plan: 

(3) shall make provision for the transfer or other disposition of 
the records, property, and personnel affected by any reorganiza. 
tion: 

4) shall make provision for the transfer of such unexpended 
balances of appropriations, and of other funds, available for use jn 
connection with any function or agency affected by a reorganiza- 
tion, as he deems necessary by reason of the reorganization for 
use in connection with the functions affected by the reorganiza. 
tion, or for the use of the agency which shall have such functions 
after the reorganization plan is effective, but such unexpended 
balances so transferred shall be used only for the purposes for 
which such appropriation was originally made; 

5) shall make provision for terminating the affairs of aly 
agency abolished. 


LIMITATIONS ON POWERS WITH RESPECT TO REORGANIZATIONS 


Src. 5. (a) No reorganization plan shall provide for, and no 
reorganization under this Act shall have the effect of 

(1) abolishing or transferring an executive department or all 
the functions thereof or consolidating any two or more executive 
departments or all the functions thereof; or 

(2) continuing any agency beyond the period authorized by law 
for its existence or beyond the time when it would have terminated 
if the reorganization had not been made; or 

(3) continuing any ee tion bevond the period authorized by 
law for its exercise, or beyond the time when it would have 
terminated if the seeeaiecinatian had not been made; or 

4) authorizing any agency to exercise any function which is 
not expressly authorized by law at the time the plan is trans- 
mitted to the Congress; or 

(5) increasing the term of any office beyond that provided by 
law for such office; or 

6) transferring to or consolidating with any other agency the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia or all those 
functions thereof which are subject to this Act, or abolishing 
said government or all said functions. 

(b) No provision contained in a reorganization plan shall take 
effect unless the plan is transmitted to the Congress before June 1, 
1959. 

TAKING EFFECT OF REORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Except as may be otherwise provided pursuant to sub- 
section (c) of this section, the provisions of the reorganization plan 
shall take effect upon the expiration of the first period of sixty calen- 
dar days, of continuous session of the Congress, following the date 
on which the plan is transmitted to it; but only if, between the date 
of transmittal and the expiration of such sixty day period there has 
not been a by either of the two Houses, a resolution stating in 
substance that that House does not favor the reorganization plan. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) continuity of session shall be considered as broken only by 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die; but 
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(2) in the computation of the sixty-day period there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than three days to a day certain. 

(c) Any provision of the plan may, under provisions contained in 
the plan, be made operative at a time later than the date on which the 
plan shall otherwise take effect. 


DEFINITION OF “AGENCY” 


Sec. 7. When used in this Act, the term “agency” means any 
executive department, commission, council, inde _pendent establish- 
ment, Government corporation, board, bureau, division, service, office, 
officer, authority, administration, or other establishment, in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and means also any and all parts of the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia except the courts 
thereof. Such term does not include the Comptroller General of the 
United States or the General Accounting Office, which are a part of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 


MATTERS DEEMED TO BE REORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 8. For the purposes of this Act the term “reorganization” 
means any transfer, consolidation, coordination, authorization, or 
abolition, referred to in section 3. 


SAVING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a)(1) Any statute enacted, and any regulation or other 
action made, prescribed, issued, granted, or performed in respect of 
or by any agency or function affected by a reorganization under the 
provisions of this Act, before the effective date of such reorganization, 
shall, except to the extent rescinded, modified, superseded, or made 
inapplicable by or under authority of law or by the abolition of a fune- 
tion, have the same effect as if such reorganization had not been made; 
but where any such statute, regulation, or other action has vested the 
function in the agency from which it is removed under the plan, such 
function shall, insofar as it is to be exercised after the plan becomes 
effective, be considered as vested in the agency under which the func- 
tion is placed by the plan. 

(2) As used in paragraph (1) of this subsection the term ‘‘regula- 
tion or other action” means any regulation, rule, order, policy, determi- 
nation, directive, authorization, permit, privilege, requirement, desig- 
nation, or other action. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully commenced by or 
against the head of any agency or other officer of the United States, in 
his official capacity or in relation to the discharge of his official duties, 
shall abate by reason of the taking effect of any reorganization plan 
under the provisions of this Act, but the court may, on motion or 
supplemental petition filed at any time within twelve months after 
such reorganization plan takes effect, showing a necessity for a sur- 
vival of such suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a settlement 
of the questions involved, allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the successor of such head or officer under the reorganization 
effected by such plan or, if there be no such successor, against such 
agency or officer as the President shall designate. 
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UNEXPENDED APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 10. The appropriations or portions of appropriations unex. 
pended by reason of the operation of this Act shall not be used for 
any purpose, but shall be impounded and returned to the Treasury, 


PRINTING OF REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Sec. 11. Each reorganization plan which shall take effect shall be 
printed in the Statutes at Large in the same volume as the public 
laws, and shall be printed in the Federal Register. 


TITLE II 


Sec. 201. The following sections of this title are enacted by the 
Congress: 

(a) As an exercise of the rule-making power of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, respectively, and as such they shall be con- 
sidered as part of the rules of each House, respectively, but applicable 
only with respect to the procedure to be followed in such House in 
the case of resolutions (as defined in section 202); and such rules shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and 

(b) With full recognition of the constitutional right of either 
House to change such rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same manner and to the same extent 
as in the case of any other rule of such House. 

Src. 202. As used in this title, the term ‘resolution’ means only a 
resolution of either of the two Houses of Congress, the matter after 


the resolving clause of which is as follows: “That the does not 
favor the reorganization plan numbered transmitted to Congress 
by the President on , 19—’’, the first blank space therein 


being filled with the name of the resolving House and the other blank 
spaces therein being appropriately filled; and does not include a 
resolution which specifies more than one reorganization plan. 

Sec. 203. A resolution with respect to a reorganization plan shall 
be referred to a» committee (and all resolutions with respect to the 
same plan shall be referred to the same committee) by the President 
of the Senate or the Speaker of the House of Representatives, as the 
case may be. 

Sec. 204. (a) If the committee to which has been referred a reso- 
lution with respect to a reorganization plan has not reported it 
before the expiration of ten calendar days after its introduction, it 
shall then (but not before) be in order to move either to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of such resolution, or to 
discharge the committee from further consideration of any other 
resolution with respect to such reorganization plan which has been 
referred to the committee. 

(b) Such motion may be made only by a person favoring the reso- 
lution, shall be highly privileged (except that it may not be made 
after the committee has reported a resolution with respect to the 
same reorganization plan), and debate thereon shall be limited to not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. No amendment to such motion shall 
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be in order, and it shall not be in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by gy h such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

) If the motion to disch: arge is agreed to or disagreed to, such 
en may not be renewed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any other resolution with 
respect to the same reorganization plan. 

Sec. 205. (a) When the committee has reported, or has been dis- 
charged from further consideration of, a resolution with respect to a 
reorganization plan, it shall at any time thereafter be in order (even 
though a previous motion to the same effect has been disagreed to) to 
move to proceed to the consideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be debatable. | No amendment 
to such motion shall be in order and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(b) Debate on the resolution shall be limited to not to exceed ten 
hours, which shall be equally divided between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further to limit debate shall not 
be debatable. No amendment to, or motion to recommit, the resolu- 
tion shall be in order, and it shall not be in order to move to reconsider 
the vote bv which the resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

Sec. 206. (a) All motions to postpone, made with respect to the 
discharge from committee, or the consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to a reorganization plan, and all motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business, shall be decided without debate. 

(b) All appeals from the decisions of the Chair relating to the appli- 
cation of the rules of the Senate or the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, to the procedure relating to a resolution with respect 
to a reorganization plan shall be decided without debate. 

Approved June 20, 1949. 
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APPENDIX C 


Action taken by the 81st, 82d, 83d, 84th, and 85th Congresses op 


reorganization plans under authority of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, follows 


Action on reorganization plans, 81st Cong. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1949 


Se ee ee 
































| Senate Senate vote on resolution of 
Plan iresolution| S. Rept disapproval 
No. Title | 0 f dis No. oe ee 
eee TS 
ap] No | 
| ' No Yeas | Nays | Date 
a - sii 7. . ad bi 
1 | Department of Welfare. _-.-...-........- q 60 | 32 | Aug. 16, 1949 
2| Bure su of Employment Security. __- | st 4432 57 | Aug. 17,1049 
3 | Post Of! + Depart nent a DARE LE baste eerie Ria Selb 
4 National Security Council ar 1d National | | | 
Security Re soureet Bi vard___- ....-| None | RS ac ae y 
5 Civil Service C ere ane | None | eee - 
6 ' a ( ESS ASR eee he oa 
7 ubl 2 s dministration...........- | 927 340 | 47 
8 | National | Military Establishment §__.....] Stas | ONO i ccstnatianteanes i 
= DA, SP alia 
REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1950 
1| 246-247 #1518 | 65 13 | May 11,195 
2 | None 1683 }_._- siindeilciiee a nacmetaneneees 
3 None 154 . 
4 | 263 6 156 bas May 18, 195 
5 | 259 | 81561 | 3429 | 43 | May 23, 195 
6 None 1684 Maman 
7 | 253 | ©1567 a 13 | May 17, 19% 
8 254 | 1562 | 334 3 Ma 
Q 2 | 1563 3 7 | ‘ 
10 None | ANGE Tikkciecknsntoeaaes : 
11 25 1564 2 May 17,1 
12 | 248] 61516 | 30 | May 11, 19% 
13 | N e | L6S¢ 5 
14 N e@ | 154¢ 
15 None BOE Lcontan nl riuniedonaludickeamenala 
16 
None BOE Sacesiie 
17 
71 | ] 329 4 M 23, 195 
18 
(1 1675 87 69 Do 
19 | Nor DED: lnhnancie tus baci iumat aman sane 
x0 | N BD Wins vst chienaecb ten I cain 
21 1674 | 314 59 | May 19, 195 
22 | 209 1036 330 | 43 J 6, 19. 
23 None SEY [oncrn~aaa=|sneewes 
24 2K) 1868 4) (7) aoe July 
25 None BONNE Nicimtuniieseneeeens 
2 ment of the Treasury $ None | SAG eee at ez ae 
27 | Department of Health, Education, and | 
Security ° : 4 302 194: (1°) (i) (19) 
parate rity 1 rity 
eparate ty nority 
to pass disapproving ré ition by necessary 49 votes, and plan became effective, 
g res slutio n in Ho use e fail ed of } uze by voice vote. 
§ Supersed y Pu : Law 216, Aug 
¢ Report contains majority and minority vier 
7 Senate a 1 tion by 


prove re it y olce ote 

8 Same as plan No. 1 of 1950, except that Comptroller of the Currency Is excluded. 

® Designed to overcome objections to plan No. 1 of 1949 

1® House adopted disapproving H. Res. 647 by vote of 249 to 71 on July 10, 1950 (H. Rept. 2320). 
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REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 1l 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN OF 1951 
—— ee 


| Senate | Senate vote on resolution of 
Plan resolution) S. Rept. disapproval 
No. Title of dis- No, 
approval 
No. Yeas 











Nays Date 


— ee — _— 





1| Reconstruction Finance Corporation... .- 76 | 1213 | 2341 | 33 | Apr. 13, 1951 
ta niches abagendaiipaiplaaeetamiisaatal 


REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1952 


———— — 








1 | Bureau of Internal Revenue........-...- | 285 | 1259 2537 | 53 Mar. 13, 1952 
2 | Post Office Department -| 317 | 1747 | 56 | 29 | June 18, 1952 
3| Bureau of Customs, Treasury Depart- | | | | 
ment zal 331 41748 51 | 31 | Do. 
4 | Department of Justice (U.S. marshals) -_.. 330 | 41749 55 | 28 | Do. 
5 | District of Columbia._.---- a None | BGP Uiscnenhace bidsmasicebedikse i aietes = 
1 Report contains majority and minority views 
2 Senate failed to } jisapproving resolution by necessary 49 votes, and plan became effective. 





3 House reje lisapproving H. Res. 142 by vote of 200 to 198 on Mar. 14, 1951 (H. Rept. 188). 
4 Report in 2 separate parts; 1 majority and 1 minority 
§ Disapproving resolution in House failed of passage by voice vote 
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REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1953 








| Senate Senate vote on resolution of 
Plan | resolution S. Rept disapproval 
No Title } ofd NO = —_— 
| approva 
No Yeas | Nays | Date 
1 Depa € of Health, Ed ait 1, and 
\ None EAB cesanitthscinssia Yoicteindniatiobicabe we Rcorausbasi nest eelaena 
2|D ent of Agr ( 100 297 29 46 | May 27, 1953 
3) Of Defe Mot ition N saiecieiccicecssatcal aediiplta taped 
4 De tme J Lice ‘ © | cecwewn nnn | cee enn nn | co ccccecce| ccceccccccccce 
5 Ext t-Ir B of ton aan a a ee ee 
6 | Departme . ‘ apenas 
7\|F ign ¢ I dn FOIUID bs secctacnibdickisrd Rant hcctchaiagdt iteckeediaaiabh imeniaiiienaiane 
Resets n I POUNIIID- in scincocaccicnas Eh avtsiaiyenrciaanes Raeecningioasacth Ea bsiniarmeaeaacild dae 
9} Cou of Econor \ er SCIIINE® |B ss aks caccscetenceh B 5-cheaatrcabuceinsnin Bonin sean neentl Realiealsaeietieniaiaasas 
10 | Pay to Air Carrier \ 


REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1954 

















- ; cciapiistascinsianiisceaaiant acai 
1 Ref the Senate (¢ Ar is i in agr it tered into between the 2 
comm) 
A on on reorgan Wor plar O/th ¢ ona 
REORGANIZATION PLANS O} ( 
« ite e te V resolu 1 of 
Plar j t ution] S. Rept ipproval 
No litle NO — i 
) Ye N Date 
l | D ‘ N a aaa 
2 | Federal Savings and Loan inearenee | 
Corporation — 291 SY Ciiiencen ae - wnat 
1 
H. } 34, disapproving plan No. 1, and H. Res. 541, disapproving plan No. 2, were approved by the 


House of R presentatives on July 5, 1956, by voice vote. Senate action wa 
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REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1957 





Senate | 


8 


Rept. 
No. 





| 


CE a 
Senate vote on resolution of 
disapproval 


———_—__.. 


Yeas | Nay | Date 





Plan jresolution 
No. Title | of dis- | 
|} approval | 
No | 

1 | Abolition of the Reconstruction Finance | 





Corporation ! | 


| 
None None 


— eee 


| 


REORGANIZATION PLANS OF 1958 





1 Consolidation of Federal Civil Defense | 
Administration with Office of Defense 
Mobilization ? 


1 Became effective, June 30, 1957. 
2 Became effective, July 1, 1958. 
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THE SMALL INDEPENDENT FIRM’S ROLE IN THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


May 5, 1959.— Ordered to be printed 


Mr. SparKMAN, from the Select Committee on Small Business, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


An important but little appreciated industry in the United States, 
found in nearly every forested community, is the logging and saw- 
milling of timber products. Often it forms the only industrial em- 
ployment around small towns and villages and is the source of much 
local income and employment. 

There are two important aspects to the timber industry: the avail- 
ability of timberland as a source of raw material, and the economic 
conditions under which it operates. Since the first is a forest land 
and forest management problem which has been given a great deal 
of attention over the years, your committee has not attempted to 
examine it in any detail. Primary attention has been given in this 
study to the production, marketing, credit, and other economic prob- 
lems of logging and sawmilling which were called to the attention of 
the committee by numerous small businesses. 

Because the time available for this study has been limited, your com- 
mittee was able to hold only two hearings, one at Superior, Wis. (No- 
vember 13, 1958), for the Lake States region, and the other in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (January 31, 1959), for the timber producers in the 
Eastern and Southern States. An earlier hearing held by the com- 
mittee on November 14, 1957, in Portland, Oreg., developed consider- 
able information on tax, credit, and timber procurement problems of 
small wood-using industries useful in this study. In addition to the 
information which developed at the hearings, the committee has de- 
ve lop ved data through research of secondary sources. 

The report which follows contains a brief summary of the major 
problems found by your committee and recommendations dealing with 
each of those areas. It is felt that a short report in this form will be 
most helpful in sharpening the issues which should be considered by 
the appropriate legislative committees of the C ongress and by Federal 
and State executive agencies. 

Attached to the report is a much more comprehensive staff docu- 
ment prepared by your committee’s forestry consultant, Charles H. 
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Stoddard. While the members of this committee have not forn ally 
nee hee re the contents of the staff report, they do feel that it is a 
valuable study, bringing together for the first time much information 
en the antl business segment of the vitally important forest-products 
industry. 

The independent timber industry in the Western States is far differ- 


ent from that found in the East, and, for reasons of time, its * ‘oblems 
have not been given primary attention in this study. The size of 
timber, the high degree of mechanization and heay \ cap! { al require- 
ments of western logging and sawmilling are all on a large ale. 

; arn : 
Independent loggers and sawmill operators in the Lake States, North- 
eastern, Eastern, and Southern States work in much-smaller-sized 
{ nb Di ate lands. u 

Be ase ‘ TT), 2: ‘ 

complex logging eqi Ip ent. Their capital requirements are malier, 
though increasing as mechanization proceeds. 

an ; 

Lhe timber indu try 1s largely Miade up Ofa great many retat ely 

employee unt e. | dif 
1 ‘ ( ] ] } I’ i) ra 
t ( } pre er il} 1 oO { ( | | PT 
1) +] | ] | ‘ Bd 

must sell thelr sawiogs, pulpwood, and other timber products wherever 
markets de velop, whereas the latter are us ially financed by thi pur- 
aa anrine cavers vhich also: fae ta ai os a LE ep. wer 
chasing ne at ch also assures them of a steady market for ther 
output. This study has confined itself to the problems of the inde- 
pendent loggers and sawmill men as distinct from the contract timber 
producers, partlv he ause the contract operators Al d 7 dustry iSSO- 
clations testified that they had no major problems. Likewise, time 
did not permit studv of labor costs, welfare le~islation, and o her 


related topics. 
The chances for a prosperous rural forest industry’s continued sur- 


vival in the face of cont d mergers by forest raw material con- 
verters al | ine? o thir ts fr m wood subst tute wil] dep | as 
eee eG eda ae Ms iividemnwnte fio arnoatar amano fin that 
i ele ernal improvements for grea er efficiencies within the in- 
dustry as upon any public assistance programs. ‘The latter can, how- 
ever, provide specific assistance where it is critically needed, in those 
i ° > : } 1 
SIT if le { Ve it ontrol of t »indu trv it elf. Nevert] { . tne 
} . > ° . ° 1 
hearings and other informatie developed for your committee by staff 


research revealed a number of significant problems and difficulties 


which require attention ay d solut on if the Industry is to continua 
independent and er JY a degree of prosperity. These problems center 
; ] 


aTouU!l d a vener: atio1 in which many of the services and Tacilities 


ava ilable TO other types of smi all bi sinesses and to farming have not 


been effectively ge ~~ to the independent loging and sawmilling 
industry. This la of availability is probab ly due in _ to the 
widespread dispersion and general lack of organization of the indus- 


try. The m ajor findings of the committee study are the eae 
Section 1. Technology and efficiency 

M: an Ly smal] Ss iwmilling and logging ope ‘rations are oper: ating at 
high cost and below levels of efficient production, partly because they 
lack adequate handling and processing equipment and partly because 
of a lack of managerial skills. Smallness of size tends to handicap 
many operators. Much waste could be avoided if proper processing 
equipment were available for groups of mills to assemble and utilize 
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potential byproduct materials (slabs, sawdust, edgings, and logging 
residues). 

The Forest Utilization Service of the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Division of Forestry Relations of the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
making some progress in bringing information on new technological 
developments to smaller timber producers and wood-utilization plants 
through group meetings and other mediums, but not as rapidly as 


needed. Greater mechanization a sgl efficiency will mean 
lower cost’ production, more complete lization of raw material, 
ability to meet price of competi o abotitad , and higher operating 
proiit ; The committee urges t} at the aie Service's Forest Utili- 
zatio Servic expat d its efforts so as to make more widely available 
new technological developments to small units in the industry. Under 
the Small Business Act of 1958, the Small Business Administration 

. dditional authority to assist small firms in technical and 
m ig researen. Phic ommittee recomm Ils th th Forest 
Se] e and e SBA coo] ite in devising and carrying out such 
prog! itis 
Section 2. Credit problems 

Both logen fF operators al d small sawmill men indicated that credit 


was A\ tilable Prom buvers of their product, but that normal credit 
channels, such a local bank . have not n ide a general practice of 


lending money on forest-produets inventory collate ited The lack of 


credit tailored to the industry has caused a good deal of pressure for 
market ne of eree)] lumber hy sawmill men and Poised weliniecitedlaie 
forest products mn oraer to obtain en hh. Ty 3s Oo] bare@ain ng ower 


1 

i 
over prices of produ tS 1S the common result when the buyer ext ends 
cred b. WI] le al bean } 11 a has be lh made by 1 Bus mess 
Administration in extending its loan program to producers of forest 


{ 
. , ) } > - a ? 
product . hone oj the Fede} | aor cultural credit organizations have 


! } ‘ ] 1] od ] 
made 1) LICe OF ] qaqing tinbel pro u Sas iOalia 6 COI ateral. 

ter ; mnital Ff 1 , rt nrehace } rong lly 
Long erl hnvestnent wpitalt Tor equipment purchases S usually 


available to the in Lepr ndent only through equipment n anufacturers 


and «i ers On terns at G er rates than commercial paper. Repay- 

ment terms, ceared to the prod iction seasons, and interest rates nearer 
. : + ; 7 

to regular commer 1] levels would aid in reducing overhead costs. 


The committee recommet ds that present Federal credit agencies 
make a vreater ¢ fort to extend their lending facilities to the widely 
dispersed forest industry. The Small Business Administration, whi ch 
has made a start, needs to disseminate information on its loan pro- 
gram more widely and to make more small, strategic loans. (Present 
loans to loggers and small sawmill operators average higher than 
$50,000 each.) The Farmers Home Administration and the Farm 
Credit Administration have not as yet made loans on timber-products 
collateral. It is suggested that both agencies develop such special 
programs as may be necess: iry to assure an adequ: ite credit program 
for timber producti on and ms arketing. 


Section 3. Marke ting Fi ilities 
Since most forest lands produce a variety of timber species, prod- 
ucts, and sizes of trees, independent timber producers and sawmill 


operators ordinarily have the problem of marketing a number of 
grades of different products. Frequently the volume of each grade 
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and species is limited so that no very large quantity of any one item 
can be marketed readily. This is particularly a problem where saw- 
mill operators lack the capital to accumulate an inventory of dry, 
graded lumber and must sell green, ungraded lumber at mill-run 
average prices, with a considerable discount. The absence of any 
central marketing exchange for forest products or marketing and 
sales organization oper: ated by independents, results in a haphazard 
and inefficient marketing situation in which the producer is the main 
loser. Similar difliculties are experienced by small-forest owners who 
lack central marketing facilities for small quantities of material. This 
situation has given rise to a dealer system which works reas sonably 
well in some areas but has led to some abuses in others. 

Your committee suggests that the U.S. Forest Service and State 
divisions of forestry, working with the State and local industrial de- 
velopment commissions, experiment in the establishment of forest 
products “gp information centers (exchanges) for the use of 
buyers and sellers. The po sibility of central sales and processing 
associations for groups of timber producers offers opportunities 
_ only for efficiencies in lower production costs and mass sales but 
also for the establishment of new industries in some rural areas. To 
the extent that there are abuses by dealers in their relation with sellers 
of forest products, study by appropriate State oflicia ils on the need 
for some form of State lie ensil ng sin iil: ir to deale Ts of ot her commod- 
ities might be worthwhile. 


’ . wie 7, ‘i ° 
Section h. I TAC E and market antormation 


Unlike most commodities, no general system of price reporting 
exists for forest products. In 11 States the Extension Service 


foresters have begun to issue regular reports of forest-product prices 
and market trends, but in most States such information is not easily 
available to either independent producers or individual forest owners, 


except from the dealers or industrial purchasers. This latter source 
is not ordinarily oie agp impartial information and reports of 
abuses have reach ied t he con mittee abuses which WoO ld not eXIst if 
full market information were available to buyer and seller alike. 


Some concern has been expressed that genera] price reporting would 
encourage overproduction of some items and lead to price supporting. 
No evidence for either of these content ions Was Inne le AVE vilable to your 
committee, either in forest products or any othe r commodity. 


It is recommended that the Secret ry of = 


ericulture correlate the 
present State price-supporting Byeedig , establish a Forest Products 
Price ape anes Pesach to h Op apart no ee and begin to 


pl ublish, at his earliest paren price and market information on 
forest product 


a % 7 ‘ ps , 
SS ¢ 10n 2. In eased utilization of law qrade fh wd , 


OO 


Opportuniti es for deve lopme nt of new industries. based upon utili 


zation of curre? ntly unmarketable a and production wastes, 
are present in the establishmer { of pilot plant s for newsprint through 


{ 
} 


the cold soda and other proce ses recomimic nded by the Pres a nts 
Commission on Increased Use of Acricultural and Forest Products. 
Future den ands for newsprint are expected to he oreatly in ex 3 of 
present production facilities. The Senate Committee on Agriculture 


Al d Forestry approved, and the Senate pa sseqd le ojslation is 1100 of 


} 
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the 85th Congress) authorizing research pilot plants for processing 
surplus forest and agricultural products. The House adjourned 
without considering this bill. Comparable legislation (S. 690, by 
Senators Johnston, Proxmire, and Humphrey; and S. 1124, by Sena- 
tor Capehart, et al.) has been introduced in the present session and 
your committee feels that enactment would greatly implement oppor- 
tunities for increasing markets for lower grades of forest products. 


’ ° . Jase . 
Nection 6. Pric nd oT pul pwood 


Alle eat ions have been made at committee hearings that price collu- 
sion might exist in the establishment of pulpwood prices. Research 
data on price trends indicate abnormal behavior of pulpwood prices, 
which have remained consistently below ‘average price levels since 
1946. This has had a serious e fect on the j Incomes of sm: all producers 
of forest products whose costs have risen much faster than the price of 
the pulpwood they sell. To determine whether collusion exists in 
pulpwood pric ing and whether the Sherman or Clayton Antitrust 
Acts are being violated, the committee recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission make a thorough 
investigation and, based upon the evidence found, propose proper 
action. 


. ‘ y* , , 
NECTION 7«. (r) Mind stundards OT Tore ef produ f 


Considerable variation in the measurements used in determining 
content of forest products has led to some confusion in making com- 
parisons in different —_ ; of the United States. While some States 


have form star dards, ost others do not. Few, if any, have any 
public system of inspection of measures such as is common in most 
other tee The timber sales of the U.S. Forest Service 


provide an op portunity for developing uniform forest-products meas- 
urements. It is sug ge sted that the eee Service establish a Federal- 
State cooperative study committee » deve lop un iform grades and 
measures of forest produce ts in all satte of the country and, further, 
as soon as practicab . . to institute recommendations of such committee 
on timber sales made from the national forests. 


NEL tion ro Mi Re lane OURS TECOM Me ndations 


The committee offers the follown o additional recommen dations: 


(@) speci studies should be undertaken by the Trea sury De ‘part- 
ment te letermine to what extent t laree ft mberland holdi no firms are 
benefited by present Federal mecome tax laws in outbiddi ne smaller 
eoncel for publiely owned timber Recommendations from such 

10 nt Tce ho (| e made ava lable to the COn mittee and other 

} 1 hy ( ] 1? 1 rte 


(4) In framing new legislation on Federal gasoline taxes, study 
should be given to the pos: ibili ity of exempting from taxes that “awe 


of on minen ed o7 pnrivare loo 


? 


ronds eco} struct d without Federal 


(c) Forestry research by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
should give much greater emphasis on problems of small loggers 
and sawmill operations and on methods of ieee forest products 
than heretofore has heen oven. 

(7) In order to maintain incomes in small forest communities and 
to encourage food forestry on private lands, vour committee strongly 


urges that every effort be made by the wood using industries to 
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continue purchasing some pulpwood and other forest products from 
large numbers of part-time farmers, individual forest owners, and 
others who depend on forest products for a portion of their income, 
Likewise, your committee suggests that the wood-using industries 
encourage forestry practices on private holdings by assuring a market 
and providing inducements to forest owners who are managing their 
lands in accordance with proper forest-management techniques. 

(e) The Forest Service is urged to undertake a study to determine 
what types of forestry measures could be included in a national for- 
estry improvement program, the extent of the cost, and how local 
logging operators might participate. 

(f) A special study of forest-product freight rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the U.S. Forest Service should be 
undertaken to determine if inequities exist between short-haul and 
long-haul rates. 

(7) The General Services Administration and the Department of 
Defense purchasing agencies are urged to modify their lumber speci- 
fications so that different species of comparable technical quality are 
acceptable for similar uses. 
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THE SMALL INDEPENDENT FIRM’S ROLE IN THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY IN THE EASTERN 
UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


America’s forest lands are mainly confined to those parts of the 
United States where soil is unfit for farming. Mountainous lands 
along the eastern and western portions of the country, northern rocky 
and sandy soils of the Lake States and New Eng): and, and the non- 
agricultural soils of the South (Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and moun- 
tains) add up to nearly 500 million acres classed as commercial forest 
land. Of the once great virgin forest which covered a third of the 
continental United States, only a small acreage in the western moun- 
tains remains in its original state. But fire protection which has 
enabled volunteer growth to develop, careful logging on public and 
larger private forest lands, and some reforestation have renewed tim- 
ber crops on many cutover and burned lands. Second-growth forests 
provide most of the present timber harvest east of the Rockies today. 

Prior to World War I, most commercial timber was cut into large 
logs and shipped by rail or water to large sawmills for sawing into 
lumber, the primary product. Some of the smaller trees were cut 
into pulpwood and used by the developing pulp-and-paper industry. 
In the ensuing years, large sawmills have nearly disappeared in the 
East. Even on the west coast, where they are making their last stand, 
they are being replaced by smaller units. Pulpmills have expanded 
their productive capacity many times in recent decades. 

In the Eastern United States during the last decade and a half, 
a mechanical revolution has taken place in the woods where large 


= 
moraine operations lu 
= i 


mberja ins in big camps, railroad logging 
horses, and handwork—have been largely re ue iced by local commuting 
workers on smaller operations chatnetiiand by trucks, mechanical 
loaders, crawler tractors, powersaws, and portable sawmills. But, 
while mechanize | logging methods hi ave some\ whi at ine reased produ C 
tion per man-hour, a part of the increased productivity has been 
offset by the declining size, quality, and quantity of timber. Further- 
more, many of the smaller producers, who cannot absorb the invest- 
ment in expensive new equipment, continue to use crude methods 
requiring more hand labor. All of these developments have had a 
tremendous impact on the people living in forest communities who 
produce timber fora living. The trend from large units of production 
to smaller mobile units in the logging industry has run counter to 
the national trend of industrial concentration and mass production. 

While most Americans now living in cities and towns are heavily 
dependent upon agriculture and forestry for food, shelter, and many 
other products necessary to day ly living, they have lost contact with 
those who live in the forest areas. Through organization and in 
9 
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sistence _— public encouragement of their farm cooperatives, better 
credit arr: iwements, mi irketing agreements, income si upports, and soil 
conservation programs, farmers have sought to improve their relative 
economic position. On the other hand, most producers of rough for- 
est products (independent sawmill operators and small timber pro- 
ducers) are still Seer erite among America’s unorganized economic 
groups. They have been unable to keep pace with the forward surge 
in improved incomes of recent years 

In eve ry lnportant forested State! the crowing and harvesting of 
forest products constitutes an important source of livelihood for 
people in many rural communities. But its independence is some- 
what illusory, party because of an inability to take advantage of new 
product on tec! uques and partly becnruse marketing methods are 
primitively inefficient. As a result, numbers of smaller producers 
are at an economic level substantially below the average of Americans 
today. An important reason for this study has been to ascertain the 
causes of this situation. Proposals for improvement have been 
largely absent because there has been lacking a basie source of in- 
formation. 

This study attempts to analyze this situation, define specific prob- 
lems, and to examine and deve lop suggestions for im proving it. Be- 
cause the size and nature of the timber industry in the West differs 
materially from that found in the South, Lake States, and Eastern 
States, this report has been large ly confined to the small forest-in- 
dustry problems east of the Great Plains. Furthermore, major at- 
tention has been given to the problems of the smaller, unorganized 
timber producers and sawmill firms which are unafliliated with the 
larger industrial forest-products users and must depend upon the 
general market. 

According to a recent definition developed by the Small Business 
Administration for set-aside sales of federally owned timber, a small 
business in the forest industries is as follows: 

Subsection 121.3—4 

(A)S Vales of Government-owned timber. 

In connection with the sale of Government-owned tim 

ber asmall busines is a concern that 

(i) is primarily engaged in the logging or forest 
products industry ; 

(11 ) is inde pende ntly owned and oper ated: 

(iii) isnot dominant in its field of operation; and 

(iv) together with its affiliates employs not more than 
100 persons. 

(2) Any concern which submits bids or offers for the pur 
chase of Government owned timber in its own name but 
which prop ses to resell] such timber in the form of logs, bolts, 
pulpwood, or similar products is a small busines concern only 
when 

(i) it is a small business concern within the meaning 
of subsection 121.38-4(b) (1) above, and 


1The New England States, New York, Per vivania, West Virginia i} Southern 
States from phe nia to east Texas, Michigan, ences sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, the Rocky Mountain States of Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 


tana, and I iab », in the "Black Hills of South Dakota, and Alaska. 
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(11) in the case of Government sales reserved for or in- 
volving the preferential treatment of small businesses, 
such purchase is not financed by or through a business 
which is not small within the meaning of sections 121.3-3 


or 121.4 0f this part. 


While this definition, as an initial attempt, serves the purpose for 
which it is intended, it will be hg ntly shown that the great ma- 
jority of enterprises engaged in logging and sawmilling employ less 
than 20 men. By comparison with other industries, the average firm 
engaged in forest products is very small. 

Exce pt for the larger, permanent proc essing con cerns, ine orporation 
under State ecg ation laws is infreque ntly found in this industry, 
characterized by individually operated units. [One-man firms and 
partne si hips are in the great majority a A portion of both groups 
(not separated in census data) is ¢ losely affilis ited as contractors with 
the large wood-using industries, while the remainder are truly in- 
de pende nts, se ling th ieir produce in a general market. 

( a of the industry into groups has not been formalized 
heretofore, | rut for pu rpos ses of vhis study, the follow ing types of firms 
are identified : 

(a) Large concerns (mainly incorporated ) : 

Lumber companies 


Pulp ind }) per ompa 1es. 
Other wood fe e SsIng Concerns : Vel eCe©r, ply wood, et 
Incorporated logging or forestry firms (frequently sub- 


: di: iries of one of the above oTol ips). 
©) ompany-oper: ated logging oper: ations. 
(6) Small concerns (mainly unincorporated ) 
(1) Affiliated by contract: 
Contract loggers (solely with one consumer). 
Forest products dealers and brokers 
Small producers under contract. 
Medium sawmill operators. 
(2) Unaffiliated independents : 
Indepet dent lowgers (full time). 
Custom sawmill operators. 
Part-time farmer-loggers and timber farmers. 
Small ponders operators. 
Forest pl ‘odunets cooper: atives. 

Information develope .d from testimony has shown that those timber 
producers and dealers who are closely affiliated | vy contracts or other 
agreements with larger wood-using industries, — oes ng, credit, 
and other arrangements which assure a reasonable level of profit tabil- 
ity. Converse ly. those firms which are not so wc ed have a variety 
of prob le ‘ms, some of which have : alre ady been set forth. 

In the case of the smalle { units, production is often s« asonal and a 
part-time supplemental income to farming or other employment. 
Consequently, these businesses are inform: ally set up as an adjunct to 


other activities. Accounts are kept only in the simplest form. 
Usually the oper: itor is a man who has grown up in the business and 
has accumulated a little e apit al, which he combines with his own initia- 


1 


tive toestablish the enterprise. Timber is purchased in small lots from 
public forest lands or nonoperating individual owners. 
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Another group of producers are individual forest owners of smal] 
acreages who have timber for sale at intervals from their land. Most 
of these peop le aree ng raged in other types of employment. 

The larger, incorporated units of the industry are fairly well or 
ganized into regvional and national t rade associations, whereas most 
of the smallest producers are, as yet, unafliliated with an assoc ition. 
Ina number of States, inde pen ident associations are be hy formed by 


groups of sawmill operators. 


[t became evident from testimony given at the hearings and from 
other information avallable LO the comniittee, that one of the Om 
plications pre ented n some of the trade associations Is the u xed 
nature of their membe hip, which includes both buyers and sellers, 
It is, therefore, difficult for those in this situation to re present both 
al the Same tin . In several such LTOUPs, thr large wood using In- 
dustries may be dominant by reason of their large proportion of 
dues payments, though in total numbers the iz dependent producers 
may have a numerical majority. The resulting conflict of interest 
may be detrime ntal Lo t} e latter 2roOup, whose hterests are often at 
)( \ ! 4 Ol 1 ‘| _ wil ‘) 1h) \ a) X { 


number of the newly formed sawmill oj 


LTATOrS associations. 


CuapTer I. INDEPENDENT LoGGInG OPERATIONS 


There are peveral distinct types of logging units engaged in the 
production of rough forest produc ts. Generally speaking, the larger 
the timber size, the larger the investment in equipment required in 
processing and the more men en iployed. West coast operators in big 
timber require sizable crews and the heaviest equipment. Much pulp 
wood in small, second-growth eastern forests is still being eut and 
hauled by one- or two-man crews. 

During the last decade, cutting down trees and bucking them into 
logs has become largely a powersaw operation. Trimming off the 
branches is still a hand ax job. Skidding by tractor is replacin 1g 


horses, except in swampy or other difficult terrain. Loading logs an 
pulpy xl on trucks, while still done by hand on smaller jobs, is being 


I - 


accomplished more ay more by winches mounted on trucks or mobile 
1 


mec anical ia ers powered by craw! fr CPSCEOTS. Unload (7 has 


become a mecni eal onerati ! ee ae Pe is still done by hand 
at some remote eaten] anding 

Complete census information of the number of firms and ind 
viduals actively engaged in this business has been difficult to obtain, 


partly pecause there are targe numbers of s eason il and part time pro 
ducers. Data on the larger, incorpo! ited enterpr! eS are available. 


and reasonably a ‘ate estimates have been made of the numbers ¢ 
gaged n timbel production. Because many small logger are also 
sawmlll operators, the t ro enterprist ss are not always cistinet. Mo 
loggers oe e both SAN logs and pulpwood wherever a variety of 
timber s ee be occur in the stand. 

Table I below shows census data on the henigprieag: of organizer 
logging enterprises vy size (these are prol ab the most stable in 
the industry). Large numbers of seasonal, or cial time producers 


are not included in these fioures 
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TABLE | Logging establishments by size, number of employees, 1954 (all United 
Ntates) 
re f ‘ t ‘ \ 
t bible 
et ‘ 

2 temp et l i A 
- ( } si : 4 
87 rT } ee TT ‘ 
(4 . 

45 t - 
I 
Bu ( { ‘ ( erce ( 

I te i I t { : t 2 

2M 

No ‘ ‘ ecau 


The above data cle arly show that a great majority of the firms 
the logging business are smi ill bu isines ent rprises with less than Z 
employees per firm; 96 percent of the firms p roduce 57 percent of the 
rough forest-products output. The average firm in this category em 
ploys four men and p yroduces about $22,000 werth of logs, pulpwood 
ae other raw material each year. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of the Census that these firms have 
the follownu hg distr ibuti lon by regions: 


TABLE I] Loaging establishments by size, number of employees, and value 
added, 1954 * 
Number of firms Value 
1adaed Db 
Re manu i 
ture ) 
i 
| <V cx I 
Norther 
New 1, 471 { 8 
Af Atlar ’ $ {Ot ~ 
Fk rth ( } 
9 4 ; 
Vi + i 
8.119 8 352 t 
t 
i t St 7 


The above census data also include the volume and value of the 
production of these firms for 1954, vhich amounted to 4,458,000 
cords of pulpwood, valued at $112,555,000, and 8,646,709 MBI 


ralued at S389, 





(thousand board feet) of sawlogs and saw bolts, v 
SSO000, (aross value of shipments is estimated at $733, 117.000, Value 
added by manufacture, $389,928,000; and wages — fies 

Based upon the total national output ot f pulpwood a and Saw logs, it 
is estimated that only one-fifth of the pulpwood and one-sixth of the 
Saw low volume were p yrodu ( ec by t hese loveing units di rectly covered 
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by the census, These 12.000 reported establishments r present most 


of the full-time timber producers, or those a tually operating at the 
date of the census. (The American Pulpwood Association estimates 
14,700 “regular” pulpwood loggers produce over 1,000 cords per 
year. ) Not covered were many se asonal logge rs or many small ae 
time produce rs of rouch forest products (estimated by the Amerie: 

Pulpwood Associ; ation at 35.000 oper: wors in } pulpwood alone ) ‘ The 
timber produced direc tly by the large integrated sawmill, pulp and 
paper, and other wood using industries on their own 2 rations was 
not included. These categories account for much of the four-fifths 

] 


of the pulpwood produced and three-fourths of the ion produced, 


t 

not “caught” by the census. It is not unreasonable to assume a pro- 

portion al size dis tribution compar able to those in the census. From 

the siecniiing. it could reasonably be estimated that more than 50,000 

logging “firms” are secilastke the total output of logs and pulpwood. 
If these small firms have an average employme nt of only t men, 


an estimated 200,000 people would be included in this sm: ill-business 
group (over and above those shown in the census). In all, forest 
products valued at approximately $114 billion annually are produced 
from all logging jobs. 

The pril nary prod icers of forest products in the Eastern United 
States eh lude several groups of business units which may be classified 
about as follov : 

A. Independents: 

Seasonal and part-time individual loggers—often farmers; 
Individual forest owners offering forest products for sale; 
Full-time logging operators selling a variety of forest 

products 

Portable or stationary sawmill operators who do their own 


logging. 


B. Affiliated with large wood-using industry : 


Logging contractors wh 10 operate on company owned timber; 
Con pany operated ke rong operations ¢ 
Individual producers with assured markets through contracts 


with consuming industry; 
Forest prod icts dealers hol linge ontracts. 

Dealers and brokers who do some logging on their own, buy forest 
products from group A and sell on the basis of regular contracts w ith 
consuming industries 

While no data are available to show the volumes produced by each 
group, there is considerable e\ idence to indicate that the large logging 
camp has declined in importance during the past several decades. 
While large lumber and paper mills frequently buy timber and stump- 
age or own large tracts of timber (tree farms), many of them have 
transferred this logging funet ion over to contract loggers,” who deliver 
the cut timber to the mills at a contract price per cord or thousand 


2 





2 Apparently the r of the contract logger as an imy t s f ‘ t 
produets for large v I ndustries is not as clearly understood as it should b 
Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 198 “Contract Farming and Vertic Integration 
in Agriculture’ date July 1958, ineluded a section on forest products 1 i 
ti but di mention this maior aspect of vertical integration in the forest industries 
This is particularl important because the contract log has | h his ta ind 
market furnished to hir nd he is put at a significant 1 ta r the genninely 
independent timber producer. At the hearings held by the committee those who testified 
as contract loggers i ted no serious problems and f this reason this study has t 


included then 








= 
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board feet. This has the advantage of shifting risks, eliminating 
capital investment in logging, machinery and equipment, reducing 
bookkeeping functions, while at the same time maintaining control 
over costs and qui ality. 

Pulpwood logging i is largely a small-business enterprise. So much 
of the remaining old growth and of the second growth is found in 
small scattered stands that large scale operations are precluded. Only 
in parts of Minnesota, upper Michigan, Maine and the Pacific North- 
west, are there forests extensive enough to justify the familiar large 
logging-camp type of operation. 

It has been roughly estimated that more than 75 percent of the pulp- 
wood purchased by the mills comes from independent producers; the 
balance is produced from the mill-owned forests or mill-purchased 
stumpage. Many of the small producers are part-time farmers who 
cut a few carloads of pulpwood for their winter’s employment and 
income. They sell their labor in the form of pulpwood, and the price 
received must cover all their production costs and their own wages. 
Most. of the others are small operators who hire local cutters who 
commute to the job from nearby communities. In more remote loca- 
tions, “shackers,” who are paid piece rates, keep house in portable 
tarpaper shacks or trailers near the job. 

Some indications show that it has been possible to shift. unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation insurance costs. On farms and 
other self-employed small operations, these “social” costs are not re- 
cuired by law, so the small producer absorbs the risk and must take 
his chances on accidents and unemployment. 

Production of pulpwood involves more hand labor than most mod- 
ern-day extractive industries. Although large strides have been made 
in mechanization through the use of power saws for cutting, cater- 
pillar tractors for skidding tree-length logs and mechanical loading 
on the larger operations, men and horses still do much of the work 
on small operations. Consequently, direct labor is still a large part 
of the total production cost of re on small jobs. Cutting of 
the trees and bue king 1 Into le neths is done by power saws, but tr imming 
off branches and carrying to the pile by the skid road are still done 
by hand. Hand loading onto skide ling drays and unloading onto 
log decks or trucks is giving w: iy to the use of pallets and mechanical 
lifts on mechanized jobs. Loading trucks and unloading onto railroad 
cars by hand is the predominant procedure for smal] oper ations, 
though mechanization in the latter phase is increasing rapidly. 

Production costs vary to some extent from operation to operation. 
No simple average can be made which will be meaningful. The piece- 
cutting rate per stick may be the same, but the cost per cord will be 
more with small timber than with large. Some operations require that 
new roads be built ; others, in second crowth, « ean use old roads already 
in existence. More mechanization can be justified where per-acre vol- 
umes are large. These are some of the variables. The cost of stunpage 
may be low where timber is nearly inaccessible, but high road building 
and hauling costs will make up the difference between this and high 
valued stumpage. Greater mechanization will cut logging costs for 
direct labor, but depreciation and maintenance costs rise rapidly, 
unless production is large. 

The supply of labor for woods work is definitely limited wherever 
alternative employment is available. But much woods work, which 
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is done in the off-season of farm work, provides a important source 
of cash income for many part- -time farmers. F arming In Many parts 
of the northern Lake States, New England, and many parts of the 
South is a marginal enterprise, and work in the woods during the 
vinter is —— eede «1 to supplement family mcome. ‘The census of 
agriculture shows that heavy farm abandonment has been under WAY 


in ig areas 1n ost-war years, population has decreased, ind a gen 
eral shrinkage abor supply is apparent. Woods work is hard and, 
with its lower-than-average wages, does not tend to attract newcomers 
to this field oft « mployment. Fortw ately ror the wood USING indus 
tries, there has been little alternative employment Opport Unity 
remote areas. Woods work offers the only employment near home for 
most residents. 

During the uy er ] . Wis... hea 11 nes ot the committee, ditteren e 
over wage —_ were expressed by several witnesses. The relative! 
high earni } s which several contra t lows gers cla med were paid, wer 
aed both in Superior and at the Washington, D.C., hearing. 


Analysis of available data shows that incomes of woods workers are 
sionifical tly below the level of all workers. Their incomes 
kept up with the rapid rises in costs during the postwar period. While 
part of this may be due to the time lost because of poor weather « 
roads, other factors are evident. 


hive no 


yr 


Most cutters are paid a piece rate for cutting (1.e.. so much per 
stick, cord or saw log). for w hic h they Nit « cut the tree dow? , “on 
eff the limbs, and p le near a skid road (i f pulpwood). Other ‘ 
workers are paid by the hour. 

A special section of the wage and hour law (Fair Labor Stand 
ards Act) permits exemption from coverage of labor forces, 12 mer 
or less engaged in forestry, logging and sawmill operations. Original- 
ly the purpose of this amendment was to enable many marginal or 
seasonal producers to remain in business. Increased productivity 
through mec hanization of woods work has made it of less sionifie 


(yeyel 


Nee 
e 7 ° mie 
Tm Pacts OT Ter hnoloag yYonlogging ¢ tic ~ency 


Phe process of harvesting raw forest products from the Na 

timberlands can never be a comp letely mechanized operation. It has 
been pointed out previously that large amounts of hand and horse 
labor and clumsy equipment were still employed in logging through 
World War II. Since then, portable chain saws, mechanic: 


al log load 
ers, crawler tractor skidding, and tree leneth logging have resulted 


in substantial increases in woods productiy ity. 
In order to estimate what might col stitute an efficient lo ir 


nomic unit, data supphed by ae C. Simmons of the Northeastert 


Forest Experim mnt station, OE . Forest Service, are — 1 ap 
proximating limits. An eer: working combinations of machinery 
and manpower has ndica ted that those shown in table II 1 present 
eflicient production groupings. 
A 

-According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, the average incom« 11 
forest works was $2.2927 1950, compared with $3,024 as an average for a tt 
These figures do not Ir de the self-employed and part-time workers Us. § 
Current Business, 1951, Natio Income S 


pplement 
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raBLe III Efficient combination of machinery and manpower for logging 
| ' 
W ork Acrea 
fore Invest- wth Volume, I 1 
nun I tin Working Number and kind per @ ear of 
b } f juiy capit f equ I i 
j ld 
I ) un 1(2), IL(2 III X S 
| IV dra AW 1 
: ’ 
peel 10er 
l I 11(2), Il 2 ) S, Of 
| 1 
’ 1(2). 112 f K) 
1\ 
IV 


Here a revolutionary change in logging is indicated. To justify 
such a highly mechanized logging unit would require a steady and un- 
aa demand for its products—a situation not present in the 
eurrent demand structure, with fluctuations. Much larger capital— 
both fixed and working—are required to establish and operate units of 
such specialized efficiency. Funds for this purpose are not generally 
available to unincorpor: ated enterprises, except for contr: act loggers 
financed by large wood-consuming industries. The independe nt log- 
ger may be penalized by inefliciency, partly because of the unsteadiness 
of demand (and hence both inability to plan ahead and accumulating 
ove dead costs during idle periods), and partly because capital mar- 
kets have not as vet been geared to a ding long-term ¢ apit: il for the 
ndependent logging industry. He is thus put in a difficult competi- 
tive position, compared with the pottint contract logger who is 
financed by the purchasers of his forest-products output. 


CHoaprer IT. Toe Smartt Sawminyt Industry 


Lumber production in the United States comes from mills which 
range in production from a few thousand board feet in a year, sawed 
on small portable mills, to large integrated sawmills (mainly in the 
West ) iuwtine a million or more be ard fee pel ‘day Un many opera- 
tions, large and small, both logging and saw milling are done by the 
operator and his crew. Some mills in farming areas do only custom 
sawing—either by moving the mill to the woods or log deck, or by saw- 
ng logs for many people who haul them to the mill. Large numbers 
ake naller mills are portable and/or seasonal operations. Like log- 
ging, sawmilling is a business into which entry and exit have been 
relatively easy. When markets are cood al d pl ices high, small mills 
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expand production quickly ; they shut down just as rapidly under poor 
market conditions. (See especially 1953 and 1954 data in table IV.) 


TABLE IV.—U.S. sawmills by production size class 


1929 1947 1952 1953 1954 
Mill size class ! Per- Per Per- Per Per- 
(in thousands Num- | cent of um- | cent of | Num- | cent of | Num- | cent of | Num ent of 
er ot | total | beret | total | herol'| total | hecel | tatel | beret | Gea 
foot- mills foot- mills foot- mills foot- mills foot- 
. age uge ive ize 
),000 feet and l s 43 11.0 48 11 4 11.¢ f 4 
25 KK 0), 000 4 ! 12.0 l l 4 159 14.9 14 0 
] 100 OO 2 ] 8.0 l x9 Is4 y t 8 
10,004 l f 2 LS 6.1 2 0 4 HS RR 
000 0,00 t 414 8 608 11.8 628 11.6 638 l ( 12.2 
1,000 WH) f \ 1.4 25. 4 l 26.4 4, 259 23. 1 19.7 
OO) te ( RA ( 499 1 ) 
0 to 50 t 18 6.1 | 25,34 11.8 |}37, 2 20.7 4,88 2 { ‘ 1.1 
1 ( 7 , | 
All 2 { 100.0 109 l 0 43. ¢ 100 0). 41 ¢ 100 4 ry vO 
1 Mill size p uar ye Yi 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


In obtaining data on sawmilling, the 1954 census of business was 
somewhat more succe ssful in obtaining a larger coverage of all mills 
in the United States than it was in its study of loggers. (See table V.) 
While nearly 20,000 sawmill operators were directly interviewed, a 
sampling m: ail canvass brought out enough additional mills to indicate 
a total of nearly 46,000. Practically all of these latter units are be- 
lieved to be in the smallest category, since the mills reached by the 
direct census accounted for all but about 2 billion feet of the total U.S. 
production in 1954. 


TABLE V Vumber and production of sawmills in 1954, by regions 


Pr i of | f 
Number of be 
Re Is 
5 1 H I 
Nor 358 1,021 t & ‘4 1. 872. 4 
Cen i La 12, 2 $6 4 ] S44 87, 043 
Sou 24, 068 7 976.4 {8 & 4 
Wwe 19, 9 ' s 684 
I 1 R1.¢ 
1 Cer M 54. ta 6 } if I 
ce te writer III 1 I 
) 7 


The regional distribution of the directly interviewed mills (by the 
Census Bureau) is as follows: Northeastern, 1.933; Central and Lake 
States, 1.817: Southern, 5,086; and Western, 3,223. 

Classified by numbers of employees, the following distribution was 
found to exist in these same mills: 
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TABLE VI.—Sawmills by size, number of employees, and value added by 
manufacture, 1954 


Number | Percent | Number Total value Percent Average 

Number of employee of mills | of total of em- added by of tota Value 

number | ployees manufacture mill 
1-4... 9, 961 50.3 21,817 $71, 790, 000 4.8 $7, 200 
5-9 $s, 65 18.6 25. 661 83. 121. 000 5.5 21, 700 
10-19 7 2, 9SO 15.1 42 438 146, 040, 000 9.7 49. 000 
20-99 2, 653 13.3 | 110,904 511, 887, 000 34.1 160, 000 
100 and over... 527 2.7 120, 377 690, 069, 000 45.9 | 1,310,000 
Total 19, 778 100. 0 321, 199 1, 502, 897, 000 100. 0 321, 199 

N Deta 1 figures may 1 wid Is becau { 1 round 
Census of Manufacturers, 1954, 


Gross value of output by these sawmills was reported at $3,247,- 
200,000, or slightly less than $100 per thousand board feet produced. 
Small business problems mainly center around the 97 percent of the 
mills with fewer than 100 employees which produce slightly more 
than half the lumber output. Over 200,000 people are employed in 
adding $800 million to the value of the rough raw material through 
processing. 

Table VI shows that 20 percent of the lumber produced in 1954 
came from 84 percent of the mills, employing less than 20 person 
Mills employing less than 100 people produced & 55 percent of the tot: al 
output recorded by the “Census of Business. 

Sawmilling enterprises are organized in a number of ways, from 
the simplest local custom sawmills which operate seasonally or spas- 
modically, to large permanent units cutting several hundred millions 
of board feet each year. The industry may be approximately classified 
in the following categories: 

Local custom sawmills which saw lumber for local use ; 

Portable sawmills which move from tract to tract and sell 
lumber to concentration and other yards; 

Permanent small sawmills which continuously produce lumber 
for regularly established markets. 

The first two categories and the smaller units of the third are of 
major concern in this st udy. 


Im pa f of le ( hnology OTL SU mmill « eis mney 


The postwar building boom has created tremendous demands for 
lumber in new housing and other construction. Almost any kind 
of a board that would hold together was used in some form or another. 
Prices of lumber increased sufficiently to cover increased costs of 
stumpage and labor and still leave a profit to the operator. Increas- 
ing production efliclency as a means of meeting competition was not 
provided for, with the result that few improvements in traditional 
mil] layout and equipment were installed. The studies of _ 
Tennessee Valley Authority presented to the committee at its Was 
ington, D.C , hearing revealed a great deal of pertinent ela 
While it is recognized that the following data apply only to the area 
included in the TVA studies, experts familiar with the small sawmill 
industry generally agree that the same situations apply in greater or 
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lesser degree to sawmill units found in other forested parts of the 
Eastern United States. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from the text of the TVA 
summary : 
SUMMARY 


Krom consideration of the problems fev ligt sawmill oper 
ators in the ‘Tennessee Valley : certain needs can be ident ified : 

Managerial skiill—A major factor in any business enter 
prise, includine sawmilling, is managerial skill. There 
evidence that this could be mproved considerably 1) ireulay 
sawmills. Shutdown time, balance of manpower and equip 
ment, ge eral opt rating efhcieney, and inarketing methods 
ul] 1] dicate i need for better management. Most Clr ul i] 


sawmill operations are individually owned and operated bus 


} ° ps md - } 1 
nesses. They lack the facilities and assistance available im 
1 1 : 4 - : ] 
larger en ‘rprises Management IS pra tically a one-man 
iol 


Adequate capital.—Onur surveys and observations indicate 


that production efficiency at many mills is handicapped by 
ack of adequate equipme! ie Forty percent of the mills did 
have cutoff saws, 10 percent didn’t have edgers, 33 perce! 
didn’t have extra head saws, 46 percent didn’t have adequate 
log-handling equipment, and about 30 percent had wornout 
equipment O! inadequate powel units, or both. Shutdown 

me due to repairs and log and lumber ly md ne tot led 3s 
minutes per day. 

We discern two trends in the circular sawmill industry in 
the Tennessee Valley. One is toward fewer mills: the othe 


isa shift from portable tO pern anently located mills ‘These 
permanent type mills are usually of a larger size and more 
me ‘haniz d. and they havea higher degree of utilizat ion than 
the portable mills. Asa result of these trends, there will be 
need for more and better equipment to balance manpower 
and achieve maximum efficiency. 
] } ] a 


Survey results show that 70 percent of the mills sold green 


lumbet 


1 


er, In a number of cases this was the logical thing to 
do. However, many mills sold green lumber because they 
apparently didn’t | ay e enough capital to hold the lumber and 
meet operating expenses 


Inf natic Phe quality and size of stumpuge available 


n the val ev make it inevitable that a significant portion of 
the lumber produced will be in the lower grades. Survey 
esults showed ilmost SU percent of the logs to be orade 9 
ind below (toy orades are 1 and 2). Mill operators must 


exercise considerable skill and ingenuity to market this lower 


i 
uality material at a profit. 


During the present decade, improvements in sawmill machinery 
have beer developed to increase worker productivity markedly. 


Many of the handling jobs will be replaced by I 


nachiy ery and ereater 
19] 1] yt po - ble. I 1 


‘leet city \\ 1] ’ 


i pro- 
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Improved mill design, new equipment, and automatic controls have 
bwouglit Within reach many of the benefits of automation which until 
now have been passing by the lumber industry. 

Fred Simmons describes the sawmill of the future: 


The small sawmill of the future, in my opinion, will be 
permanently located in or near a small or me sdium-sized town 
where the families of the workers can live in good homes and 
share the advantages of community life, including schools, 
churehes, and shopping facilhit ies, It W ill be located ona tract 
of 10 to 20 acres on the edge of town. This size area will 
provide ample space for storage of the log supply, and for 
sorting and drying the finished lumber. There will be no 
waste burner and no steamplant unless the mill has dry kilns. 
In the latter case. some fuel other than mill residues will be 
used. The woody material will be more valuable for uses 
other than for heat 

The mill’s power supply, in most cases, will be electricity, 
coming in over the commercial lines, from whatever generat 
ing source is then in use, he it hydroelectric. coal, oil, or 
atomic energy. Considerable diesel or gas-turbine powet 
also will be used, in such devices as lift-trucks in the mill 
yard, and log and lumber trucks. 

The sawmill proper will employ no more than five or six 
men. None of these will do hard physical work. This will 
he done by machinery. So will much of the mental work too 
Many machines will be controlled by a machines wh 
the deciding factor 1s physic: al: presen or absence of s 
and size or moisture-content variations 

The only places where men will be needed will be in jobs 
that require juden ent: for instan ading on appearance. 
( ‘onsequently, the saw mill eee Pay the future will have to 
ce smarter, but not so strong physically as the average saw 

nll « employee tor Ly. Ac le lity On: al men undou btedly VW 11] 
emploved at many small mills in secondary processes suc hs as 
kiln drying, manufacture of cut-to-size stock, residue pre pa- 
ration, and even in retail sales 

The nage portion of the product of such a mill will cer 

ain n'y be cut and graded more accurat ly and ee better 
th: it is at the average mill of this size today. In addi 
tion, geet will be a vanety of bypro nets, many ot which 

vill be packaged and hi: deep to central installations for fur 
ther proce sing, The se will 1 iclud ie bark free slabs and edg 
ings to be chipped for wie or partic! e-board manufacture, 
bark free sawdy ist for wood flour. al d bark for industria! 
uses or for soil improvement. 

\ small sawmill which produces 10,000 to 20,000 feet pei 
minute per shift is lara eC) ongh to afford an 





ficient mech 
unized operation and considerable residue-processing equip 
ment. Mulls that produce less than 10,000 feet. per hift 
grenel itty eannot atlord sueh lijpme! ius and consequently 
thev find it difficult to compete on a cost-of-production basis. 
Moreover, such very small and lightweight mills are notorious 


for Inaccurate cutting: ar cd their ¢ utput 1s so small hat 
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frequently cannot build up advantageous markets for their 
lumber and residues. 
Consequently, I believe that the sawmill of the future, par 
ticularly in the eastern part of the country, will be one in the 
small sawmill class that produces more than 10,000 feet board 
measure in 8 hours. Sucha mill is small enough to obtain its 
log supply Oh a sustained yield basis within a reasonable 
radius, al large enough to justify purchase of basie equip- 
et ees . 1 1 . 


1.) i 4 ; 
ment that will enable it to produce lumber at a cost compet! 


_ _ } £ 1 } a — iT 7. } we 
tive with that of aimost any larger ! ll. | rinermore, 
° ® 1 1 ~ ai a : ss \ 
expal 310n 18 desirable, such a small mill Ll re:nse prod 
I 
] “11 1 } 4 ] 
tion bv n pine resaw,. a will be des ribed inter. so that 
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CHART B 


Number of | Production | Labor cost ! 


Annual Daily pro- men on per man per thou- 
production duction mill day sand board 
feet 
Th Thousand 

h board feet I 
1 A + OO 2) s 2 a) $4.80 
mM 14 2, OM 6. OO 
( A) S 6 


A 
CHART C 
( I 
" ~ 
( { 
CHART D 
I ( 


Observations over the eastern United States ndicate that 
the three mills mentioned in chart A are typical of the size 
classes of conventional small operations. Likewise, the auto- 
mated mills seem to fall into three production classes. Chart 
B shows size classes with data corresponding to chart A, 
for eastern, automated mills. 

A very important consideration in determining which class 
mill to build is the initial cost of each installation, and its 
share of production cost per thousand board feet. Chart C 
shows for each class of conventional and automated mill, the 
initial total cost, the interest on capital at 6 percent per an- 
num, and the average cost for both per thousand board feet 
(capital cost). 
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Total cost in chart C includes complete machine and con 
struction costs, but does not include cost for lease or purchase 
of land. Forklift trucks of proportionate capacity are in 
cluded for mills A, B, and C. Log debarkers are included 
for mills A and B, and log washing pumps, and so forth, for 
all other mills. A big advantage of the two larger mills is 
that they can more readily sell clean slabs and edgings for 
pulp or metallurgical chips. In addition, there are other ad- 
vantages to bark-free logs such as lower saw maintenance 
costs and a higher volume of lumber from a given log supply. 

The final measure of mill efficiency is the total cost of manu 
facture per thousand board feet. Chart D shows for each mill 
the estimated total production cost, exclusive of log costs 
There would be local variations due to log size, power and 
insurance costs, and labor costs. 


The above figures clearly show that production costs of lumber pet 
thousand board feet are reduced by greater mechanization. They 
also show that mechanization requires investments in fixed capital 
of three to six times the amount required in conventional sawmills. 

The implications for the small sawmill industry which semiauto 
mation holds are very serious in the light of present inade quate access 
to capital funds and production credit. It has already been shown that 
the industry is underfinanced and has no systematic access to capita 
markets. The challenge which grea tly increased mechanization of 
the industry presents in the light of these circumstances will require 
more than average effort for solution if lumber prices are to be held 
at levels competitive with substitutes. 


Cuaprer II]. Forest Propucrs 1n Commerc 


A. Markets and rhe ting methods 

The geographical dispersion and migratory nature of product 
the wide variety of species and grades, and the problem of locating 
outlets for each have resulted in the largely unorganized and poorly 
coordinated marketing of forest products. 

Single product-consuming industries, such as veneer and paper mills 
using special quality timber, have developed an elaborate procure- 
ment syste m involving a combination of sources, producing some raw 
material from the ir own “tree farms, some from logan Y contractol 
operations on standing timber purchased from public or private own- 
ers and the remainder through purchases from dealers or brokers 
In many eastern and southern forest areas, pulpwood producers are 
often limited to marketing their output with one mill within whi 
trl een ary area the vy are located. In the Lake States, and, to a lesser 
extel the Northe Le there 1S considerable cross-hauling of pulpw Od 
over a Wide area. 

It has not been possible for this study to examine the railroad rat: 
structure on rough forest products to determine its influence on 


{| } 


movement of forest produ ts. Appar itly il IS por sibl to ob 1} 
cial rates for rough wood pure hased from lone distance (e.g., Mor 
tana to Wisconsin) at rate compan eee wit] 1 loe 7 nee ee 


long as the finished product is also tr shipped by rail. The im; 


| 
| 
| 
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of these rates on local supply-demand relationships may be unfavor- 
able to the ne: arby produe er at times. 

F: Pulpwood. —Since each pulpwood produce er often has a small 
quantity of pulpwood for sale, a dealer (commission-broker) system 
has arisen to facilitate the movement of raw material between pro- 
ducer and consumer. These dealers usually obtain contracts directly 
with the consuming mills which they fill with purchases of rough wood 
from small producers and their own iogging jobs. This system is com- 
mon in most forest areas except where wood can be hauled direc tly by 
truck to the mill. While this system has many advantages from the 
standpoint of the mills and dealers, questions have been raised at the 
hearings about how well it serves the interests of the timber producers. 

Some concern over dealers’ business ethics and methods was indi- 


cated at the hearings. Some of the objections given by witnesses at 
the hearings were: 


[f the marketing of pulpwood was directly with the mills 
on solid contracts instead of through dealers, we would be 
sure of a contract every year instead of being at the mercy of 
the dealer. 

The paper mills have paid the same price for the last 10 
years, but the dealers have set prices according to conditions 
and supply (hearings, Uno F. Kronholm, president, Wiscon- 
sin Pulpmen’s Union). 

The price of wood—it is true maybe the price has not risen 
to the cost of equipment and a lot of things, but the price is 
high enough if you get that price at the mills to pay for the 
wood. If youcan get that price and not a dealer that cuts you 
down $2 or $3 a cord (Leon Schroyer, contract logger, 
Wisconsin). 

The company will issue a contract to some filling station- 
grocery store owner who has no trucks or other equipment 
for hi indling pulpwood. The contractor then issues tickets 
to the actual pulpwood men with all of the necessary wood- 
handling equipment. The check from the paper mill is then 
issued in the name of the so-called contractor who cashes 
the check and charges the real pulpwood handler a fee per 
load ranging from $0.25 to $5 or more. In other words, if 
the demand from the mill is great the pulpwood men can get 
these tickets for $0.25 apiece; however, if the company has 
reduced the number of tickets they will accept for a certain 
period, the pulpwood producing men have to bid on these 
tickets and shes can go to the highest bidder. It has further 
more been alleged that unless you bought gas and other sup- 
plie s from the contractor you could not obtain any tickets 
(hearings, Harry Scott, United Papermakers & Paperworkers 
Union, Virginia). 


Brokers act as collectors for the mills and participate in the pro- 
duction process in various ways. One of their principal functions in 
some areas is to advance working e: apital (credit) to small operators 
during the cutting season. Sometimes they prov ide the trucking and 
loading services at rail points and deduct these costs from the pay- 
ments made to woods operators. Commission brokers either have con- 
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tracts with the mills at stated prices and then buy the pulpwood at 
a discount from the producers, the difference being a commission fee, 
or the mills pay a stated fee per cord. In some cases, the mills pay an 
additional bonus to lar ge brokers who assume the risk for keeping the 
mill supplied. 

Several variations in the dealer system have been developed in some 
parts of the East and South. Some concerns use a “ticket” system as 
a means of rationing truck hauled wood. ‘Tickets representing a 
truckload or other unit are passed out to crossroads storekeepers or 
gasoline station oper itors who act as brokers and financiers for the 
producers. ‘Their customers are doled out tickets as their need for 
eroceries Or Gas oli e develops. Many loggers object to this ystem 
partly because it eae most of them in ce ‘bt to the stor keeper, Ince 
the logger can never get enough tickets to pay off all he owes 

In the South, p yulpwood yards either operated by the companies or 
by their dealers at r ail points, provide a central h: wiling point to which 
imbe r produ ers may h: aul their pulpwood and recelve thei r chy < 
upon delivery. Unloading facilities are often provided in the same 
manner as if the wood were hauled directly to the mill. 

One of the most difficult problems faced by the small logger is 
eee l : Ing pulpwood by the papermills, There 

> times when the mills are willing to buy any and all wood offered 
Soe sale. At other periods the small producer is left with ho market 


ations In buy 


for his wood. Although the mills can fairly accurately forecast 
their pulpwood requirements 6 to 9 months in advance (beenause the 
maper iIndustr Sn consul rr ols nalustry and rirely Opel Tes 
below 85 percent « f eapnclt ), MANY pre cdlucers fee] they have made 
too little effort to regularize ee purchases. Irregular buying 
policies give the little pro duc mn additional difficult problem t 
which to contend. Springtime often finds large quantities of pulp 


wood stranded in the woods or on landings which either must be hand 
peeled or sold to “sealpers” at distress prices. 
Some companies are attempting to regularize their pulpwood input 


in such a way as to assure high-quality, low-cost raw material, since 
large numbers of small. unorganized producers have not always b 

an entirely relinble source due to fluctuations in the weather an 
factors. Mills have ought to obtain an increasingly larger pi portion 
of pulpwood from company-sponsored operations such as their 

tree farms and affiliated contract loggers. Several witnesses indicated 
that these programs resulted in decreasing the share of pulpwood p 
chased from part-time farmers, independent loggers, individual 1] 


forest owners, and other local residents normally dependent upor 
pulpwood for a portion of their eash income. This tendency has be 


increasingly evident with the impersonalization of corporation 


Those mills which are still locally owned and controlled have usu 
made an effort to discharge this community responsibility. 


rement resulting from absentee ov nership, mergers, and other tre 


1 


One statement included in the Wisconsin hearings pointed oO 


‘Another thing that is hurting the pulpwood market are 
the company-owned logging jobs on their own tree farms 
or on timber bought from Federal or State lands (or county 
forests). All of the wood produced 1 in this way oO r shipped 


in from the outside d isplaces hon ne-produced wood by farm 
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ers and other local citizens who have come to depend upon 
this market.” (Hearings, Conrad Foss, Wisconsin timber 
farmer. ) 

Another witness stated: 


“Millions of acres of forest land have been bought up by 
large paper mills. This is used as a weapon over the heads 
of the local independent pulpwood handlers. If any method 
is devised by the local pulpwood handlers to attempt to 
obtain a wage increase by receiving an increase in the price 
of their product, these companies let the men know of these 
acres of land owned by them and that they can be supplied 
with the necessary cordage to ve operating for many 
years without buying one stick of wood locally. What 
greater weapon can an apenas hold over one dependent 
upon the COMpany as a mean ot his sole live ‘thood 2” 

Hearings, Harry Scott, United Papermakers & Paper- 
workers Union, Virginia.) 


One of the principal complaints of the large mills is that many 
inde pe nde nts produce pulpwood without previously arranging tor 
its sale with a dealer or mill. Producers counter this by saying 
that the mills are now producing so much more of their own pulp- 
wood on company-sponsored operations than formerly that this has 
destroyed the ready market and how they ho longer buy as much as 
formerly from local farmer-loggers. Present efforts by some mills 


4 ] . ’ 1 y . e ’ ° ae e a 
to recularize their outside purenases may 1) helpful In @ihaminating 
] “a , pf Sd on | 4 {" ; be , ; 
supply fluctuatio but this has too often meant feast and 
famine to independents. 

» Lumber —-Independent sawmill operators usually ell their 
rouy! liumbe r € ie] locally for construction, or to ° ‘oneentration’ 
vards or remanufacturing firms (furniture, flooring, box factories, 
ete.). The market for roueh lumber is less dominated by a very few 


; . . a “1 : cata 
buver than pulpwood, <0 the small sawmill operator has available 


L Wi of outlh n disposing of his product. Furthermore, 
there are many more purchasers in the market and wider variety of 
uitimate use ~ so that prices are more compet itive. 
Western lumber producers market their product through a some 
what different and more elaborate marketing process. Because most 
of the OulDp is consumed 1 the Central ne «| Ka tern States, a svstem 
of brol located major distribution centers has grown up.  <Al- 
though much lumber is sold directly by the 1: ger mills to “line” lum- 


ber vards, smaller mills sell through brokers who have contacts with 
contractors, Varas, and other major lumber consumers, including 
manufacturing industries since no central market exchanges or clear 
iInghouse *XIST. 

Transit” brokers buy carloads of lumber at the mills, then offer 
lumber to buvers in the East whi le the lumber is In shipment. Prices 
are subject to wide fluctuations as a result. A sheht firming of de 


mand will push prices up more than may seem justified by the actual 
market ditions. Prices are driven down disproport onately in the 
miner when demand softens. 
\1 LJOr dith ult \ ¢ peri heed Ly ill a ill Wih lI operators east 
( i he wide variety of species and grades of lum- 
' 


e hieh they have for sale. Usually there are only a few thousand 
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feet of any one grade and species—an insufficient volume to attract 
large buyers or to give any bargaining power to the producer in the 
transaction. Asa result, sawmill men often must resort to ungraded, 
“lump sum” sales in order to sell in volumes needed. ‘The falling off 
of the railroad tie market in recent years has aggravated the difficulty 
of selling lower grade hardwood lumber which comes from the center 
cut of the log (more knots, defect, shake, ete.). 

While this somewhat haphazard system has made it possible for 
smaller alae ers to market their lumber, it is not efficient in that it 
leaves them in doubt as to prices and makes it difficult for them to 
plan iluctisn ahead for any extended period. The abse ‘nee of any 
central clearinghouse or exchange leads many observers to question 
why greater efficiency has not been achieved in the lumber marketing 
process. 

Thus, while rough and finished lumber from small mills appears to 
enjoy a wider variety of outlets, here an absence of efficient marketing 
mechanisms open to the small sawmiller places him in an unfavorable 

situation. Lacl king qué intity for bargaining purposes, a sales agence y 
to handle marketing, machinery to turn out special sizes and finishes, 
adequate outlets for low-gr: ade lumber, and facilites to utilize waste 
material, the small sawmill industry faces a major turning point in its 
history. 

3. Other forest products. —Generally spe “aking, high gerade veneer 
and sawlogs, piling, poles, and other first quality products can be 
marketed if producers “hunt up” markets. The average hardwood 
logging job in most parts of the Eastern United States puts out a 
variety of these items, and regular producers with steady market out- 
lets are able to dispose of most of their material in one way or another. 
Too often, however, the existence of a strong market for one product 
and difficulty in marketing others puts less incentive on sorting out cut 
timber into most effective uses. On many operations there is often a 
residual of undisposable products—small quantities, odd species, low 
quality, ete.—which may mean the difference between a profit and loss. 
So far, except for the occasional dealer who usually purchases for his 
own market outlets, there is no orderly marketing system whereby 
loggers or forest owners with forest products to sell can obtain regular 
market information on what buyers may want, nor can buyers easily 
find producers who move from tract to tract as logging proceeds. 


B. Efforts toimprove marketing facilities 


During the past several decades, a number of attempts have been 
made by farmer-loggers and forest landowners to improve the market- 
ing of forest products through several kinds of joint action—mainly 
through the formation of marketing and processing cooperatives. No 
similar effort has been developed by sawmill operators to form joint 
sales cooperatives. Se veral attempts have been made to organize 
papermil] pulpwood sup pliers through union or cooper: ative effort to 
bargain collectively over the price of pulpwood. During the hearings 
of the committee, several einai were expre ‘ssed on propos ils for 
marketing associations: 

? other small businesses have joined together into a 


central processing and sales organization—a producers co 


‘ 


operative. The Independent Grocers Association, which 
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does pool buying, is an example. Fruit and grain growers 
have organized central associations to pool and promote their 
products (hearings, Lloyd Patenaude, Independent Timber- 
men’s Committee, Wisconsin). 

* * We do not recommend a central cooperative sales 
organization, since it would serve no useful purpose. The 
problem in regard to pop lar lumber is much the same as that 
of poplar pulpwood in that there is not an adequate market 
and, regi —s of what cooperative sales organization might 
be installed, it would not improve the size of the market. 
Here it would be wise to find new uses for poplar lumber, and 
increased demand would take care of the price (hearings, J. C. 
Cc; amp be l] I] I. forest products dealer. Minnesota). 

The producers of forest products should be assisted in 
setting up a forest-products marketing cooperative which 
could promote the sale of lumber and pulpwood, and could 
guarantee the papermills a steady and regular supply of 
wood over time. Such a cooperative could assemble large 
amounts of small quantities of wood from many small op- 
erators and forest owners. Under such a plan the mills could 
then be assured of a steady supply and would not have to 
reach out so far to make sure of their pulpwood needs (hear- 
ings, Conrad Foss, timber farmer, Wisconsin). 


1. Cooperative associations —Two types of cooperatives have been 
attempted : Ae ) The — local association, which provides a central 
processing fa ility, = been set up for individual forest owners to 
pool their aa timber products. It was hoped that this type of 
association would provide a stable, profitable market, and thereby 
induce landowners to practice cood forestry on their lands: and (2) 
the strictly marketing association on a local or, at most, county basis 
designed to pool small lots of individually produced rough wood for 
sale to large « nant rs under contract. 

Exai ples of the former coe were the Otse TO Forest Products Co- 
operative Anwociation at. Cooperstown, N.Y., and of the latter, the 
(‘00s County Forest Products Association in (Coos County, N.H. 
There were numerous others which developed during the latter 1930's, 
partly as an experiment in encour: iging better forestry V5 and partly as 
a means of improving rural income. These attempts and others are 
reviewed in the Forest Service’s “Forestry Reappraisal” report of 
L945. 

The Otsego Cooperative set up a sawmill in 1938 to process logs for 
forest owner-members who had previously agreed to practice conserva- 
tive forestry on their lands. The mill was constructed with a Farm- 
ers Home Administration loan as a pilot plant type of demonstration 
project under the direct supe ‘rvision of the U.S. Forest Servic *e, Al- 
though the loan has been substanti: ally retired (partly by being writ- 
ten off), Forest Service research efforts were abandoned after World 
War IT for reasons never made entirely clear. The association still 
continues to operate the mill, but is not serving its main objective asa 
pilot pl int-research projec Ge 

There are several reasons for the difficulties encountered by these 
forest. products cooperative associations which can be summed up 
follows: 


as 
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1) They included too small an operating area and never developéd 
sufficient volume business either to carry their overhead or to be able to 
bargain with consumer-buyers over prices of their product. 

(2) Because of this small volume, they could not obtain or hold 
nee a skilled managers. 

The ‘y existed by sufferance of the large wood-using industries 
haa which they purchased their product. 

(4) War prosperity with high forest products prices encouraged 
cooperating members to drift away from the associations. Nothing 
could compel them to st: Ly. 

(5) Since forest owners only were usually allowed membership and 
since their production was sporadic, regular volumes of timber were 
not Torthcoming. 

lf the coope ratives had covere d large ‘Ar areas, such as a whole St: ate 
or region, and had included in their est rship independent timber 
producers, as well as forest owners, larger volumes could have been 
produced regularly for the market. The wood-using in idus try con- 
sumers wouk | probab ly have eoreeers cd the economy of this pool ng 
and collecting function and done busienss with them over the long term. 
It can be said that forest products cooperatives have been given only 
a limited trial and that the experience has shown that much larger 
scale etfort is needed in order to succeed. 

In the Province of Quebec the Catholic Farmers Union has recently 
organized a marketing cooperative to provide central colle ting, con- 
tracting, and bargaining facilities for a large group of French-Cana- 
dian farmer-loggers. ‘This effort has developed out of a long period 
of fluctuating market and price situations which have resulted in con- 
siderable hardship to ma ny of these small producers who supply Cana- 
dian newsprint and other papermills with pulpwood. Although this 
program has only recently been developed, its success has given con- 
siderable encouragement to its sponsors. To assure that the cooper- 
ative has collective bargaining rights, the Quebec Government has 
enacted the dav ultural Marketing Act of 1956 providing for Pro- 
vincial unpiring of negotiations which take place. 

Through this arrangement, large contracts are made with paper 
mills to collect and deliver pulpwood from many widely scattered 


members. Price, conditions of delivery, and scale and measurement 
are arrived at through regular bargaining procedures provided in the 
act. General supervision over negotiations 1s taken care of by the 


Quebec Agricultural Marketing Board. 

Cooperative associations have a large potential, not only as a 
means of improving the economic position of timber producers, but 
also of assuring dependable markets needed over time to encourage 
continuous forest management versus “cut-out and get-out” exploita- 
tion. This has been demonstrated in part by the experience gained 
which also tells us that wider scale efforts over broader areas are 
needed to collect the volumes required. It also might seem essential 
that independent loggers and sawmill men, as well as individual forest 
owners, be included in the membership. Appendixes F and I describe 
other efforts to bring together small owners into more efficient mar- 
keting programs. 

2. Labor and farm organizations.—In recent years, several efforts 
have been made by labor unions (some representing plant workers) to 
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organize pulpwood producers around papermills. One such effort 
was made at Covington, Va., in 1958, when the measurement for pulp- 
wood purchases of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. was changed 
from a cord to a ton a Local producers felt they were being 
penalized unfavorably by this new method and went to the district 
representative of the United Paperworkers of America, CIO, with 
which group millworkers were organized. After several organiza- 
tion meetings, the National Labor Relations Board held a hearing 
and ruled that pulpwood producers sold a product (not their labor) 
to the company, and, further, were independent contractors, not em- 
ployees. ‘The ruling also held that the pulpwood producers were not, 
therefore, eligible for collective bargaining rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 
Very recently the Unite d Brotherhood of Car penters & Joiners, 

AFL-CIO, has been attempting to organize Lake States pulpwood 


prcetane rs. It is too early to appraise the effort, but some observers 
feel that in addition to the legal difficulties noted above, that, even 
with collective bargaining rights established with papermills, the 


variety of other p yroduets sold on very different markets could not 
re: adily be handled in this manner. 

American farm organizations (the Grange, Farmers Union. and 
Farm Bureau) have given less attention to timber farmers’ problems, 
partly because timber has not been considered a Crop until very 
recently. 

3. Marke ting exe hanges.— Proposals for the establishment of mar- 
keting exchanges for forest products have been suggested at hearings 
of the committee. This subject is developed fully in appendix A. 
The following excerpts from testimony are presented for the record : 


There is no central market or exchange in the Eastern part 
of the United States and since no prices are regularly pub- 
li hed by any governme! agency or priv: ite exc th: ange, the 
seller must operate more or r less in the dark —— McDonald, 
National Farmers Union, Washington, D.C. 

If you had a central marketing pl: ce yOu Col ule 1 bring your 
produc ts there, and all the mills could say what they are going 
to be able to use during the year, and I think the y could work 
out a system with the producer which would be fair to every 
body concerned. They would not have to fight each other 
about the competition with their logs. They would all get 

what they want. They are all going ‘to get that anyw: ay. So 
ace ot see why they should fight over it. Ithi ink they should 
get together and work out a system that everybody can live 
(he arings, George Corrigan, independent logger, Wiscon- 
sin). 

We should have a central forest-products marketing center 
for buyers and sellers of forest prc ‘ts such as was proposed 
by Senator Carl Laurie several years ago at the State legis- 
lature in Madison. Under this plan we could list all avail- 
able material we would be having for sale at future periods 
of 3 to 6 months in advance; this information could then be 


distributed among the buyers (hearings, Conrad Foss, timber 
farmer, Wisconsin). 
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The third major problem: Distribution of their products, 
mainly lumber. The solution: Through various mediums, 
inform potential buyers where mills are located and what they 
produce (hearings, Bradford T. Dempsey, Lumber Manufac 
turers Association of Virginia). 

Marketing your products has also proved cumbersome and 
di fficult since you have no syste matic market exch: ange or mar- 
keting cooperatives for your output. Small operations with 
a variety of produc ts from a winter’s logging must often re ly 
on hearsay and chance buyers if the few brokers are unable 
to handle the product” (Wisconsin State Senator Carl 
Laurie). 

Establish open competitive pulpwood markets in various 
regions so that the seller, not the buyer, has something to say 
about the price of his commodity (hearings, Harry Scott, di 
rector, United Papermakers & Paperworkers Union, Vir- 
oinia). 


G Fore gf produc rs pru e8 

Because so many self-employed timber farmers and independent 
loggers sell their labor in the form of wood, the prices they receive 
determine the level of their wages. Pulpwood, rough lumber from 
small portable mills, veneer logs, excelsior bolts, railroad ties, mine 
timbers. poles e piling, and fence posts compri e the main rough and 
semiprocessed forest products entering into the con non —— 
Lumber and pulpwood make up the majority of timber volume sold 
and hence their prices represent a large part of the income to eal 
pendent producers. The conditions under which prices are arrived 
at, th eeennietitier ness of the market, and the av: allability of informa- 
tion all have a direct bearing on the prosperity of the producer. 

Price and market information. Most financial journals and 

business sections of daily newspapers give lists of commodity price 
quotations. Wheat, lead, cotton linters, hogs, hides, and even burlap 
bags are typical items included in the gamut of reported prices, but 
no listing is given for pulpwood, saw logs, or other prim: iry forest 
products. Yet pul wood worth rh: lf bi llion doll: ars 1S bought al d 
sold every ye ar and Saw logs ae lumber estimated to be nearly a 
billion dollars change hands re ‘ularly. This absence of price report- 
ing has, of course, many explanations se tral commodity markets, 
significant contract buyi ng through which the buyer sets the price, th 

‘attered nature of rough timber ee and the superior bargain 
pak vonitien of buyers. 

During the course of the hearings, considerable reference was made 
to price reporting of forest products. The following excerpts repre- 
sent viewpoints expressed : 


In this connection. we wish to associate ourselves with a 
bill introduced in the Jast Congress and unanimously passed 
by the Senate which would direct the Secretary of Agricul 
ture to establish a price reporting service for basic forest 


products. This legislation (S. 840) introduced by Senator 
Humphrey an a sponsored by the chairman of this committee 
and several other Senators should he troduced : f rain and 


passed by the Congress (hearings, ania Me Panis. Na 
onal Farmers Union, Sea iiiaad 5 eae 
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* Any mill will write you a letter and give you the 
price of wood. All you h: ave to do is write to any mill. P 
But I did not know that for years. I took the dealer’s price, 
and the price sometimes was $3 below the mill price. But 
that was just a part of my bei ing inthe woods * * * andI did 
not know any better (hearings, Leon Schroyer, Wisconsin 
contract logge ar). 

On price reporting, the Timber Producers Association feels 
that the methods of re porting or making known the prices 
paid by the paper mills for pulpwood is adequate. A pro- 
ducer can usually find the going price of pulpwood in the 
following ways: 

(1) By requesting prices directly from the mills—they are 
always available by merely writing for them. 

(2) They are always available from pulpwood dealers 
everywhere in the Lake States. 

(3) Prices are reported twice each year by the Wisconsin 
crop and livestock report * * *, 

(4) They are reported twice each year in the Wisconsin 
os * * * (statement of Lloyd Palmer, vice presi- 
dent, Timber Producers Association of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, at Superior, Wis., hearings). 

We sincerely belie sve the system now used in reporting prices 
in logs, pulpwood, and lumber is entirely adequate as the 
prices on forest products normally change very little over a 
period of 6 months to a year, as comps red with other products. 

There = many price-reporting agencies that have a very 
wide distribution and no problem exists in this field. Gov- 
ernment-regulated price reporting can only lead to further 
restrictions on both producer and consumer (Wisconsin For- 
est Industries Information Committee). 

The Government should publish, in the papers of the tim- 
ber-producing areas, prices and volumes on hand, ete. (hear- 
ings, Robert Anderson, independent Wisconsin logger). 

Place forest products in a similar category as other agri- 
cultural products on a parity basis and set up a regular cur- 
rent price reporting service (hearings, Harry Scott, United 
Papermakers & Paperworkers Union, Virginia). 

It might be mentioned also that considerable discussion at 
the hearing related to the question of whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should institute a price-reporting system 
for forest products. In 1957 the forest industries, through the 
Forest Industries Council, studied this matter and published 
a report oy ae ‘Marketing Information Available to For- 
est Owners.” ‘The Forest Industries Council found no need 
ror A chee! for products price reporting system 2s 
(hearings, A. Z. Nelson, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington. D.C.) 

Markets and price reports: The mill people are all trying 
to stop reporting of pulpwood prices because they must be 
afraid of something. They don’t say what. W hy « ‘an’t the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture report prices of timber prod- 


ucts just like they «LO hoos, poultry » Drain, and other farm 
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products? Why shouldn’t the timberman and the forest 
owner have up-to-date price information like everyone else? 
The company men don’t say. It would be interesting to find 
the real reason (James A. Carey, independent logger, 
Maryland). 


The function of price in our economy defined by Waite and Tre- 
logan § follows: 


Prices constitute the core of economics under the economic 
system in the United States. The net effect of all the forces 
which influence men in their struggles for a livelihood finds 
expression in the form of prices placed upon the goods or 
services produced or desired by them. When men are free to 
exercise choice in what they will produce and for how much, 
as well as what they will buy and what they will pay, prices 
automatic ally recu tlate the use of resources and the income 
streams among participants in the economic order * * *. 
Quotations accurately depicting the price situation are prime 
requisites of both buyers and sellers who conduct their opera- 
tions at a distance from the center of trading. 


The importance of current and past price information is described 
in “Research in the Economics of Forestry”: 


Widespread application of good forestry practices on pri- 
vate lands depends in large measure upon the profitability of 
growing and harvesting timber. It is evident that profits in 
turn depend partly upon prices received for timber products. 
In spite of the importance of prices to forest owners and also 
to operators of wood-using plants, price information for 
timber products is generally not available in organized form. 
Sellers of small quantities of timber products are typically 
in an unsatisfactory bargaining position; numerous sellers, 
having little knowledge of timber values, must generally bar- 
gain with comparatively few purchasers, who are relatively 
well informed * * *. 

Factual information on prices is of direct usefulness, also, 
to a variety of other parties engaged in producing, buying, 
selling, and using timber products. In addition, reliab Ie 
data on prices are basic to the analysis of marketing prob- 
lems, to research on such subjects as the economics of timber 
growing and to such public programs as price control.’ 


Economists generally agree that the concept of a “free enterprise” 
economy with a competitive market situation assumes the following: 
(1) large numbers of buyers and sellers; (2) freedom of market c +hoice 
(3) complete knowledge of market conditions; (4) equality of bar- 
gaining power between buyer and seller, and (5) uniform and im- 
partial grading. While it is true that the ideal free market is seldom 
achieved except possibly in a few farm commodities, it is worth while 
to examine the position of the individual timber producer who offers 
pulpwood and saw logs for the market. 


can tee Market Prices,” Warren C. Waite and Harry C. Trelogan. John Wiley 
Sons, 1948, 

™Topie No. 78, “Current Prices of Raw Timber Products,” by H. R. Josephson tn “Re 
search in the Economics of Forestry,” William A. Duerr and H. J. Vaux, editors. Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, Washington, D.C., 1953. 
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In the case of rough forest products, there often are many small 
sellers, but only a few large buyers; in the second instance, there may 
be some choice, but it is frequently limited by hauling distances; in the 
third case, the independent operators have access to impartial price 
information in only a scattering of a and most must depend on 
local hearsay or buyers’ lists; on No. 4, most individual sellers of 
timber products usually have offers from only one large buyer who 
establishes prices; and, fifth, the buyer usually does the grading ac- 
cording to his own standards which the producer must accept or lose 
the sale. 

This situation might be compared with that of a farmer wishing 
to sell livestock or grain crops, who makes his decision to market or 
not from price quotations on the noon radio or daily newspaper, sells 
through a central commodity exchange or his farm marketing co- 
operative, under established Federal or State inspected grading stand- 
ards. Timber producers have never known any of these services or 
facilities. 

The U.S. Forest Service has collected and published stumpage 
prices of national forest timber sales for a number of years. Periodic 
forest products price — has been carried on systematically by 
extension foresters in Illinois, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Wisconsin, and several other States. Pressure 
from industrial buyers of forest products forced discontinuance 
of this activity in some States. On the other hand, farmers have had 
nationally disseminated price data for well over a half century which 
has made possible a far clearer understanding of the farm economy 
than forest owners and operators have had of their own sector of the 
economy. 

Recently there has been an interest by independent owner-operators 
in having forest products prices reported along with other farm 
commodities by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Several bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress directing the Secretary of Agriculture to begin collection and 
yublishing of current dat: a on prices of basic forest products (S. 840 
ios Senators Humphrey and Stennis in the 85th Cong.). Supporters 
of the bill took the position that current price and market information 
is essential to an intelligent decision on when, where, and how much 
timber to cut and market. Relative profitability of different products 
would show up in price comparisons enabling forest owners or oper- 
ators to choose between several alternative markets. The original bill 
also provided for expanding market analysis and research as well as 
the caleulation of parity prices comparable to those available on most 
other farm commodities. The purpose of this was to provide a useful 
measure of objective comparison of the rate of movement of forest 
products prices with all other commodities. The sponsors of the bill 
clearly stated that parity calculation was intended to give owners and 
operators a useful measure of comparison in dec iding whether or not 
to cut their timber. Despite this, there have been deliberate misrep- 
resentations. 

Several op ponents sai id they thought that price “reports” would 
lead to price “supports,” ap parent a confusion of Latin prefixes 
Although the U.S. Department of Agriculture calculates parity on 
scores = commodities, it actu: ally supports prices on very few. An- 
other reaction was that this would lead to Federal regulation of tim- 
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ber cutting, though no evidence was offered nor the logic used to 
reach this decision made clear. It is significant to note that the op- 
position came from the large, organized buyers of rough forest prod- 
ucts, not small, unorganized sellers. Although the Secret: iry of Agri- 
culture reports prices on more than 100 farm products, his report on 
S. 840 inconsiste ntly stated that forest products price reporting was a 
State function. S. 840 was incorporated as an amendment in the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 and passed the Senate but was limited in 
conference committee to directing the Secretary of Agriculture to pre- 
pare a report on price trends and relat ionships. 

The technical problems involved in re porting forest products prices 

are not simple, but they are no more difficult than those involved with 
wheat, muskrat hides, scrap iron, or slaughter cattle. Workably use- 
ful log grading standards have been developed for saw logs, veneer 
logs, tie cuts, pulpwood, poles, posts, and ee which, if objectively 
applied to the satisfaction of both seller and buyer, would form the 
basis for accurate price re porting. Most farm commodities, unlike 
forest products, have the benefit of an impartial State grader at cen 
tral exchanges. One major example of these difficulties occurred 
during the price controls of the Office of Price Stabilization where the 
absence of price information worked to great disadvantage to inde- 
pendent producers (see appendix ( 4 

Examples of currently available information may be found in the 
Wisconsin Forest Produ TS Price Review. which has been published 
during the past 2U years by the State extension forester in Madison 
and similar data by th e North Carolina extension forester. These data 
published regularly are probably the best we have for any part 


of the country. Though they admittedly contain price ranges rather 
than a single price for each commodity, their accuracy has been ac 
cepted by forest owners, independent timbermen, industry, and public 
agencies alike. Occasional sellers of timber products have found them 
invaluable in making decisions of when and how much to cut and 
what products offer the greatest profit margins. In addition, the 
recent GS Department of Aor icniture outlook conference reports ® 
on forest products include a price series on southern pine pulpwood 
useful for purposes of regional price trend comparisons. 

Price trends —At both the Washington, D.C... and Wisconsin 
hearings, statements were made by a number of witnesses alleging 
and denying the existence of collusion in the establishment of pulp- 


wood prices. Excerpts of both views are included for the record: 
A third matter is that of pulpwood prices. I have seen no 
Renton on Five but when pulpwood stavs the same or goes be 
low 1951 levels in 1958 while everything else has gone up it 
would seem to be a n ‘for study by your committee (hi 
ings, Conrad Fo of pias sin timber farmer). 
Re fi ‘rence has been m ide to pri ‘es of forest prod ets and it 


was i dicated that prices of some, Ss ich as pulpwood, hay 
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satisfied with prices but would like better demand. Some are 
concerned with higher prices attracting more people into 
logging when the business is already over produced. High 
prices usually result in overproduction. From information 
[ have obtained the - ast year it appears that pulpwood prices 
in the Lake States as high and in many cases higher than 
those in any other voctionat the United States (hearings, E. B. 
Hurst, forester, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin). 

During this re supe the price we get for balsam has been 
cut to $18 per cord, or actually below our very lowest costs. It 
just does not pay +0 ca pulpwood, balsam, or spruce. And 
yet there is a lot of talk about timber farming being an im- 
portant industry for our cutover area. Practically all of our 
area’s dairy farmers are part-time pulpwood operators too. 
Pulpwood is an important cash crop for all of them (hear- 
ings, Elmer Colby, Wisconsin farme r-logger). 

It was suggested that at the hearing that the paper mills 
might get together and agree on the prices to be paid for 
pulpwood. Iam sure that this practice is not at all general. 
I mention in this germ yr that there are two Wisconsin 
mills buying peeled wood in Minnesota at the present time. 
One of these mills is cavihe $2 per cord more than the other 
for the same kind of wood (hearings, John E, Gillis, Minne- 
sota dealer). 

I believe prices are being set by the companies getting 
together and setting a price to suit themselves rather than 
being competitive. The mills in our area have practically 
the same prices, and you pick out one you hope will treat you 
best on scale. Asa producer you can’t find out anything as 
to their needs or prices until they have had one of their meet- 
ings. If you were to really dig into expense records of some 
of the company pulp buyers you would find out about such a 
meeting being held someplace like in Chicago. Some of the 
local foresters could probably give you some help. It doesn’t 
seem right that paper companies are e xpand n@ and having 
ovreater profits than ever before a nd the small producers 
hardly earning a living or going broke. Some papermills 
have bought large amounts of pulp stumpage, and their 
freight alone is more than they pay producers for some 
wood produced close to plants (hearings, Robert Anderson, 
independent logger, Wisconsin). 

We suggest that there may be price fixing arrangements in 
the 5S ilpwood industry in the United States similar to those 
which existed in Canada. Asa rule when manufacturing of 
raw commodities becomes concentrated in a few hands in this 
country, prices are administered or in other words fixed by 
common consent by a few large companie S (he: arings, Angus 


MeDonald, National Farmers Union). 
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table (table VIL) and graph (fig. 1) shown below have been 


loped to aa several price trends during the postwar decade 


een the average of all other commodities, and pulpwood (Lake 
and South) lumber, paper, and pulp. Because June 1946 was 
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the starting point for the postwar inflationary race (with the lifting 
of OPA controls). all price data are shown as 100 for this base period. 
Following a long period of war-born price controls, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the inflation: ry price changes during the following 
decade would reflect supply and demand relationships between com- 
modities as well as relative bargaining power of buyers and sellers. 
The long lag in the rise of pulpwood prices following the abandon- 
ment of OPA controls tends to distort the relationship of the com- 
modity with the general price level and precludes the use of the usual 
1947-49 average as a base. On the other hand, lumber which appar 
ently enjoys a more competitive market and was in very short supply 
during the postwar housing boom, leaped ahead of the prices of ail 
commodities during the first postwar period. 

It is of interest to note the difference in behavior of the lumber and 
pulpwood price lines with the trend in all wholesale commodities. 
Lumber rose 40 to 50 points above with little corre sponding 1 increase 
in production—indicating heavy demand but little response on the 
supply side. On the other hand, pulpwood prices remained 20-30 
points below the commodity average, while production expanded very 
substantially. The steady drop in Lake States pulpwood prices which 
took place under 1952 OPS rulings was unaccompanied by similar 
trends in pulp and paper prices. (See app. C.) 


TABLE VII.—Forest products prices compared with other indices, 1946-56 ° 
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In the case of lumber, apparently a short supply of accessible saw- 
timber and aie costs of extraction are limiting factors on increased 
output. (W hile production of most commodities has e xpanded many 
times between 1900 and 1955, lumber has remained nearly static except 
for business cycle influence; 41 billion board feet in 1900 and 41 
billion in 1955, while prices increased 300 percent.) We may not have 
a timber famine, but neither do we have abundan ae lumber at prices 
comparable with other products in an expanding economy. Growing 
demand for paper prodiv ts, the rapid development of second-growth 
pulping species, and a surplus of underemployed woods labor avail- 
able on part time feoma with little alternative rural emp yloyment, 
resulted in a doubled national pulpwood output during the postwar 
decade, from 15 million cords in 1945 to 30 million in 1955. Appar- 


ently a lack of bargaining power by thousands of sellers, the absence 


2} 
7 
1 


of marketing exchanges, and buyer concentration in a few large firms 
may have prevented pulpwood prices from attaining levels com 
parable W ith average wholesale levels ol all commodities. 
Comparison of pulpwood a as a cost of pulp and paper production ® 
shows that a steady decline in : he former has taken place during the 
past 6 years. Pulpwood prices rose but little, while paper increased 
substantially. The wider-than-average spread between raw material 
costs (we l] below the average ot all pr ices ) and finishes lp Lper CeS 
ell above average prices) explains in large degree the highly favor 
pike profit situation in the industry In postwar years. No data are 
available on incomes of pl ilpwood producers except as previa) 


shown for woodsworkers in general which are substantially lower 
than the average income level for all workers. It is fairly clear that 
price behavior of pulpwood forest products differs considerably from 
ideal supply-demand model situations. 

Bee ause pulpwood i IS A prince ipal product for large numbers of small 
timber prod cers, pulpwood prices are, in large measure, Indicative of 
producer income. But the Lee of pulpwood is done by the buy 
ers—not by the wood prodi icers. In most forest areas, sever% al hun 
dred small producers have only one eel as a mi irket. The mills are 
consequently in a position to dominate the pricemaking process and 
the producer must take what is offere a or suffer a lack of market outlet. 


The strong bargaining position of the paper mills in relation to the 


producers is demonstrated in the Lake States (Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota) region where there are : about 50 pulp and paper I ills and 
several thousand producers. Between 1946 (end of OPA) and 
June 1950 (Korea) the index of all wholesale commodity prices 


(BLS) rose 39.5 points, whereas the weighted average pulpwood 
price rose only 10 points. (See fig, lL.) Al hough the den and was 
keen during the 1946-50 period (around 2.500.000 cords per vear) 

pulpwood prices failed to rise with all other prices T ie consistently 
low prices suggest an _ sence of ope n competition i in the pricem: king 
process. Admin tered } ‘1c neg of raw mate ial : é nd ( f fin ished pr od- 


ucts would tend to ass oa maintenance of a ae margin. 


°“Price Trends and Relat ps for Forest Products,” Forest Service, USDA, H 
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A recent report by the Canadian Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission of the Department of Justice in Ottawa™ presents a body 
of documented evidence of pulpwood pricemaking and procurement 
territory collusion by a large group of paper mills in eastern Canada. 
(See app. D.) This study contains a complete record obtained from 
verbal testimony and from subpenaed company records of agree- 
ments between companies to control prices, volume of purchases, 
and to limit purchases in certain districts to individual companies. 
A number of the companies and corporation officials cited include 
American-owned or controlled firms. 

The Canadian Department of Justice subsequently brought these 


firms to court The case is still pending. 
\ similar situation in North Carolina was called to the attention 
of the committee through a complaint to the Department of Justice 


several years ago, W hich compl: unt was Sandi for reasons not pub- 
licly reveal ad. 

The Forest Service report, “Price Trends and Relationships in 
Forest Products,’ ** did not indicate the significance of the wide gap 
existing between paper prices and pulpwood price trends. Althoug! 
this publication aoe s contain much us seful price information on forest 
products, it was the paper industry’s American Paper and Pulp As 
soclation’s monthly statistical summary for fie i| 1956, which clearly 
showed that between 1947 aad 1956, inclusive, a 10-vear period, these 
changes took place: 

Paper prices rose 59.1] percent. 

Paperboard price rose 28.1 percent 

Labor cost per ton rose Os percent. 

equipment costs rose 50 percent. 

Pulpwood costs rose 9.5 percent (1947-54). 

Profits after taxes rose 70 percent. 

All wholesale commodities rose 18.7 percent (from BLS 

annual reports). 

The average price paid per cord of pulpwood was $17.83 in 1947, and 
$19.57 in 1954. Even allowing for a modest increase of less than 3 
percent which has taken me since then, it is apparent that wood 
costs have not paralleled to the more than proportional increase in 
papel prices 

The extent to which monopoly exists in the pricing of paper and 
— ony in the pricing of pulpwood has never been fully deter- 
mined despite numerous congressional inquiries during the postwar 
period. Newsprint = prices which have increased more rapidly 


than the general level of wholesale prices and of other paper prices 
have been the subject a a recent investigation by the Department of 
Justice. In his report dated May 9, 1958. the Attorney General 


stated that the newsprint industry 


displays several manifestations that could well indicate 
the inadequacy or absence of true competition among its in 


Report Concerning the Purchase of Pulpwood in Certain Districts in Eastern Canad 

Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, Department of Justice, Ottawa, Canada, 1958 
oh cit (10) 

The Newsprint Industry report of the Attorney General. May {, 1958, Washingt 
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dividual members. Uniform prices, established by a highly 
developed procedure, reinforced by a zone pricing system and 
facile interchange of intimate statistics of supply, demand, 
customers and mill performance, give a clear impression of 
industry solidarity. Long-term contracts, many with end- 
use restrictions not clearly related to normal business require- 
ments, effectively eliminate competition as to large shares of 
tonnage requirements for long periods, Considering the long 
record of this industry’s readiness to concert of action, 
coupled with its active unwillingness to supply the informa- 
tion base upon which the reality of these apparent factors 
could be fully measured, there can be no feeling of assurance 
that competition regulates this industry’s course. 


dD. ( Te dit and fin INCiNG of ind Pp nde nt i timbe r produce rs 16 


Working capital needs of smaller logging operators for harvesting 
and preparing rough forest products for market, while substantis al, 
are not normally available through channels and on terms avail able 
to most businesses. The inde -pende nt operator usu: lly must raise cash 
on such collateral : as he may have available in the form of mac hinery 
or other property since cut forest products of the smaller operators 
are seldom accepted by the local banks. The large number of these 


“shoestring” operators do not have normal sources of hog“ be- 
cause of their mobility and their limited and uncert: financing, 


many small-scale logging and milling operations cae ‘deeded a 
reputation for fit incial instability 

Some of the statements pertaining to credit made in the hearings 
revealed the following types of information : 


The small producer needs a place where he can go for fi 
nancial aid without having to sacrifice everything he has to 
carry him on. An institution should be set up whereby a 
producer could bring in his con ract and get a loan O his 
situs iee aad Vers bate tan ecieniaien cabanas tn tae 
contract to take from the company (hearings, Robert Ander- 


son, Wisconsin timber producer). 





Immediate ered { Is now available to the » dene dable, ¢ | 
lished producer and is only withheld from those producers 
who would not qualify under a Federal agency due to 
poor credit history, dishonesty, or other oe faults. 
We are proud ¢ f the fact that anv man wit! cood « icter 
can come into our offi e clk Giekaits Reinnbieeedes aed Se 
business (hearings, John C. Campbell III, forest 
products dealer, Minnesota ) 

(Juestion. Have they been able to get credit ? 

Answer. Well, very often they can. Sometimes it is a 
i ttle hard. Homec{ ime ; you might not have quite enough eC 
vurity, and it works a hardship at times. 

(Juestion. What do vou use as your collateral / 

Ay ver. } eons equipment and any resources that 
you have ee, exchange between Senator William 
Proxmire and Ger » Corr igan. Wisk 0! sin logger). 

‘Ss M t is } fr st ¢ t 
United S I 164 aa} ID.¢ 197%@ 
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Improve loan programs so as to be available to the small 
pulpwood handlers (hearings, Harry Scott, United Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers Union, Virginia). 

It was proposed at the meeting that loans by the Govern- 
ment to smal] independent timber producers might be in the 

public interest. 3 I think was fully brought out at the 
ae ie any responsible operator can get such funds as he 
may need to carry on his work from banks, paper companies, 
dealers, or others without any difficulty. Those who aren’t 
able to get loans from any of the sources named are almost 
certain to be the irresponsible type who have demonstrated 
that they don’t have the ability, the industry, or the honesty 
to successfully carry on a logging operation * * * (hear- 
ings, John E. Gillis, contractor and dealer, Minnesota). 

Our attention has been called to the fact that the small 
timber operators seem to be cut off from sources of Govern- 
ment credit available to other farmers and small business- 
men. The Federal land banks, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and the Small Business Administration, according to 
our information, will not make loans on stands of timber, or 
on timber harvested and ready for sale. Consequently, the 
small timber operator must resort to dealers and loans from 
banks which usually require machinery and real estate as se- 
curity. We believe F oder: al agencies should make loans to 

mall timber operators to the end that they will not be com- 
p he ‘te ly at the mere V ol f bi vers (hearings, Angus Me ‘Donald, 
National Farmers Union, Washington, D.C.) 

The banker * * * is not inclined toward making long- 
term loans. Neithe Tr does he like to 20 along on SB A bank 
participation loans, as this will contradict his stand on the 
long-term straight bank loans (hearings, H. F. Roark, con- 
tract logger-sawmil] man, Pigeon Forge, Tenn.). 

Credit: In no other industry, to our knowledge, is ee 
a case where sat isfactory credits are as easy to come by as are 
the producers of forest products. Nowhere else can a man 
oitline visible collateral—in many instances only with a 
powersaw, a horse, ox, or an old skidding Cat. an d pe rhaps a 
truck—tind credits available for him to purchase stumpage, 
pay labor. and ot] er costs of logging. Thus, he is able to 
enter into a business for himself. These credits are usually 
made available by pulpwood dealers who at times furnish 
money for all expenses incurred in a normal logging opera- 


tion. Some producers make use of banks in the Lak 


nV 
“77 


most of which are WILlll 


e States, 
ig to extend credit to any competent 


producer 


(). Have vou made any study as to where most of the 
redit comes from? Does it not come from the buyer in 
many Cases ; most cases, perhaps ¢ 

A. Well, as far as we are concerned, in the Lake States- =~ 

(). And does not that weaken the position of the seller’s 
bargaining position? (hearings, exchange between Senator 
William Proxmire and Lloyd Palmer, Wisconsin Michigan 
limber Producers Association). 
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This information, coupled with field investigations, reveals that 
credit is available from dealers; that local banks seldom lend on forest 
products inventory collateral and prefer machinery even for short- 
{erm loans; that longer term loans are extreme ly difficult. to obt; in: 
and that buyers tend to dominate credit facilities and thus limit ¢ hoice 
of markets by producers, While representatives of some of the forest 
products trade associations oppose “<1 the making of credit available to 
small producers, no opposition was expressed by them against. any 
of the Federal housing loan programs under which much current 
building is financed. 

The necessity for moving logging operations and portable sawmill 
settings at frequent intervals makes it difficult for local banks to lend 
money on semimobile collateral of that kind. Even the larger logging 
operators and sawmill men find severe limitations on amounts that 
can be borrowed on inventory collateral without borrowing from 
buyers and suffering a loss in price bargaining position. Collateral 
requirements are high and repayment schedules not well Gas with 
sales returns. Fluctuations in the price of lumber, coupled with high 
fire risk on inventory, are contributing factors to this less than favor- 


able credit situation. As a Consequence, cash payment for forest 
= s often outranks any other consideration in the mind of the 
dependent timber produce r. A low cash offer may be accepted of 


necessity—a situation which is highly advantageous to well-financed 
buyers, and works to the detriment of the produce r. 

Since a large part of the rough timber products cut in the United 
States comes from small operations, greater financial strength and 
operating stability in these smaller forest operations would give 
greater assurance of de spe ndable and continuous timber produ ‘tion. 
Increased investment for mechanized logging equipment is becoming 
necessary as the old “one man and a horse” logging outfits give way 
to fewer but more efficient timber production units. Better facilities 
for financing the purchase of machinery and for paying the wages 
of the larger labor forces required are a necessity if operations of thi 
kind are to become more general and more efficient. 

Inadequate production credit, and its corollary, poorly financed log 
ging operations, is considered to be a cause of improper forestry pra: 
tices. Cutting of marginal (small) trees which seldom yield a profit 
(but some cash) is a common practice which may set regrowth back 
many decades. In many cases small operators who buy stumpage in a 
lump from individual owners are under no restrictions as to the cut 
ting methods followed. Their tendency is to maximize profit by 
taking out every merchantable stick of timber. Where they are 
pressed for working capital and where pulpwood markets are avail 
able for small trees, overcutting of the smaller size classes which could 
develop into mature stands later is common practice. 

The working capital requirements for timber operators include the 
following: 

(a) Purchase of stumpage from either private or public forest ow: 


ers ties up funds for periods of 3 months to several years or more, 


depending on the terms of the contract. Where a simple downpay 
ment is followed by regular payments based on volumes cut, only a 
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minimum amount of cash is required at any one time. In but few 
cases will lenders accept short-term stumpage purchase contracts as 
collateral for loans. More loans for this purpose are made on the bor- 
rowers’ credit standing than on stumpage rights as such. 

(b) Equipment purchases, while more in the nature of long-term 
capital investments, are frequently financed out of working capital. 
Financing arrangements on such machinery are sometimes available 
through local banks and often through dealers. Consequently, the 
operators usually can make regular payments out of current receipts 
as long as markets do not fluctuate too widely. 

(c) Payroll financing.—Because of high direc t labor costs, the finan- 
cing of payrolls is usually the most pressing problem for independent 
logging and sawmill firms. It is here that the acce ptance of cut prod 
ucts as collateral would be a stabilizing factor for many operators 

(d) Waiting costs —Frequently timber operators will have met ‘all 
current production costs and will have built wp a valuable inventory 
of rough lumber or round products. Usually a waiting interval for 
seasoning or for more advantageous markets will yield far greatet 
returns than the often hasty sales made under financial pressure. The 
TVA studies cited earlier indicated that 70 percent of the lumber sold 
by small mills was “oreen.” Air-dried lumber sold at favorable mar 
keting periods usually brings $10 to $30 more per thousand board 
feet a difference between profit and loss. 

The principal sources of production credit available to small oper- 
ators are local banks and the purchasers of rough forest products. 
The amount of credit available depends usually upon the operator’s 
general financial position and on such general collateral as he has 
available. Rough forest products inventory, checked in the woods, 
is seldom acceptable to bankers, so other forms of collateral are usual- 
ly required. One reason for this is that small banks are not staffed 
with personnel having sufficient experience in logging and sawmilling 
to service forest loans properly. 

In many of the operations, purchasers and dealers in timber prod- 
ucts logs, pulpwood, and spec ial items going to large processors 
have funds available from their companies for making advances to 
loggers. Customs and practices vary widely, but often the stumpage 
is acquired by them and the working capital for payment of wages 
may be advanced ahead of and during the production season. As 
the wood moves to the mill, the buyer withholds a part of each pay- 
ment until he receives full repayment of the credit advance. <Al- 
though interest is seldom charged, the buyer receives a commission or 
price n argin which covers interest and entre preneur lal service costs. 

This system has both advantages and disadvantages. It relieves the 
producer of the necessity of finding working capital from othe 
sources and he is assured of a market for his product. On the other 
hand, he sacrifices his freedom to choose his market outlet, and 
of his bargaining power, in that he must accept whatever price the 
dealer may offer. 

The lending programs of the Federal Government have not been as 
accessible to the independent logger and sawmill operator as to othe 
segments of the economy. Some headway is reported by the Small 
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Business Administration in its loan program. The geographical 
dispersion of the industry and a lack of knowledge by the timbermen 
themselves of the program’s availability to the small firms has resulted 
in few small loans. Most of the loans made by SBA are between 
$50,000 and $100,000, with relatively few in the $10,000 to $20,000 
eroup. 

Although forest products are becoming an increasingly important 
part of the farm income in many places, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration lending program has not included forest products in its 
plans. Likewise, the production credit associations chartered by the 
Farm Credit Administration do not make loans on forest products 
inventories. Some lending is being done on standing timber by several 
of the Federal land banks through a special program which has been 
set up. Generally speaking, the Department of Agriculture has not 
included timber production and forest crops in its several credit pro- 
grams. 


ry 
hy 


' . 7 ° * 
G7 7, Wing standards Tor forest products 


Grading accordin, g to quality of rough forest products is still ina 
developmental stat The fact that no two logs are the same has 
much to do with this situation and has made the deve lopme nt of uni- 
form grading standards a difficult problem. Nevertheless, sawlog 
crading standards have been developed and used to some extent for 
most timber species where quantities of logs are exchanged as In the 
‘ase of the Pacific Northwest. Veneer logs have been graded for 
many years since these highly prized items must conform to certain 
standards if the y are to yle ld the product for which the y are intended. 
Grading standards for sawlogs and ve neer logs have been de veloped 
by the U. S. Forest Service for many y species in many forest the, Ons to 
the point where they are now being more wide ‘ly LC lopted t han ever 
petore. 

Excerpts of statements on this subject made at the hearings in- 
‘luded : 


There are two solutions, we feel; and that is, one, to find 
a new use for our products; and the other is to set up a pric 
ing system much the same as we have on grain. The State has 
a orain oradil © system and there is an awareness amongst 
the people who sell erTraln as to just how much there is, and 
they have their regular markets that they move through 
earings, State Senator Carl Laurie, Wisconsin). 


There should be a more definite and exact method of meas 
uring wood produ US. and the Gover! ment should have erad 
S B t LJ 1, 1959 
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ers and scalers making spot checks to enforce the measure- 
ments. If the companies don’t clean up their dirty work, 
then the scaling should be done by Government men and their 
work charged back to the mills buying the products (hear- 
ings, Robert Anderson, independent timber producer, Wis- 
consin). 

We feel that the present scaling methods are satisfactory 
with only a few exceptions. The occasional underscale or 
overscale results from human error, and when complaints by 
our company have been justified a correction is made. From 
our experience in shipping several thousand cars of pulp- 
wood each year we have no evidence of inter re al underscale 
on the part of the mills (hearings, J. C. Campbell ILI, 
Minnesota dealer). 

If wood is sealed, establish specific rules to be used as a 
yardstick so as to avoid unilateral decisions of the buyer. If 
the wood is bought by weight, a Government agency to 
make a complete study and develop a standard weight for 
each region to substitute for the present buyers’ variable 
standards. 


In the case of pulpwood grading, size at the small end, usually 4 
inches. and an absence of rot and defect are the standards to which 


this product must conform. As in the case of sawlogs and veneer 
logs, the buyers (in this case the papermills) do the grading and the 


seller is forced to accept the buyer’s decisions. E Xperience by many 
pulpwood sellers has been that when the market is tight and pulpwood 
in short supply, the mills’ scalers are generous and overlook small 
sticks and some defects. On the other hand, when wood is plentiful, 
the mills are exceedingly zealous in deducting all possible defect from 
pulpwood shipment ; coming in. 

While nearly all States have developed intensive publie erading 
sy stems which provide for careful inspection of the weights and 
measures used in grading grain, coal, and nearly every other major 
commodity, no public inspection system has been provided for pulp- 
aeiak: and. ‘other forest products 

Some States have adopted standard log volume rules such as the 
Sci ae Decimal C, Doyle, or the International (which has been 
found to correspond most accurately with the actual lumber content of 
the log). Likewise, the standard cord of 4 by 4 by 8 feet containing 
eubie feet, is the gel erally accepted measure for this measure of 
wood. Practices in most areas are at considerable variance with these 
basic standards. In the Lake States the cord which the Lae 8 ‘rmills use 
34 by 4 feet by 100 inches, containing 132 cubie feet. In the East and 
e South, cords may be 4 by 5 by 8 feet (160 cubic feet) or 
other specification. , , 
The confusion resulting from these v: ry g specifications will not 
be eliminated until the States spec! ry by law the legal standards and 
then enforce them. Inthe me antime, the timber sales programs of the 
U.S. Forest Service can have an influence toward br 
niformity. 

The problem which thi 


iy greater 


creates for the producer of timber is 
sadv: ants ize In his relationships with the 
iver of hi ~ products. The absence of 9 publicly appointed ets 


i 
simply another case of di 
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pire leaves the independent producer in the position of having to 
accept the buyer’s measure or not sell his timber products. 

As yet, this inconsistency has been given little attention either 
by the public forestry agencies or by the State administrators con- 
cerned with public weights and measures. 

I’. Federal timb: sales 


This special field has not been eiven detailed attention by the 
committee in this study of the independent logging and sawmill 
ing industry. One situation which has been brought to the atten 
tion of the committee deserves mention, however. It is reported that 
because of capital gains tax advantages, large integrated woodusin; 
industries with adequate finances which have owned standing timber 
for some time are able to purchase stumpage from public lands at 
higher prices and thus outbid small operators who must buy their 
timber supplies from public lands as they need them. The larger 
company is able to average out its timber stuinpage Costs (of owned 
and purchased timber) and thus take advantage ot long-term cap) 
tal gains treatment. Such a situation results in a lower stumpage 
Cost and hence a lower ta rate and hence a greater profit. Thus, the 
larger integrated firm is able to bid higher prices on specific timber 
sales than the small business competitors. It is reported that some 
small firms have been forced out of business through inability to ob 
tain timber. ‘The recently developed “set-aside” timber sale regula 
tions as directed in the Small Business Act of 1958 are being insti- 
tuted by the Small Business Administration in cooperation with the 
Federal land managing agencies. Because the regulations have just 
been put into effect, it is too early to determine how much relief they 
will give in accomplishing objectives intended. ‘The regulations are 
set forth in appendix H. 

Some of the witnesses expressed concern over the high stumpage 
prices charged by Federal and State agencies at timber sales. One 
witness thought that the timing of sales announcements might better 
be related to fluctuations in market demands in order to keep stumpage 
price levels at levels w hich would vield a profit. The extent to which 
the long-term capital gains tax rates have encouraged large concerns 
with timber of their own to come in and bid up the price on small 
timber sales is not clear, but it may be an important factor. In ap 
pendix G, a Government Accounting Office report, along with se\ 
eral case examples, are set forth which would seem to indicate that 


large timber ownll Oo companies are able to obtain certain cost and tar 
advantages in making high bids for timber sales. 


Y sy , y 
G. 7 he TutUre de and tor torest produ ts 


The probability of a substantially increased demand for lumber and 
other forest products has been forecast by the Timber Resource Re 
view of the ci: Forest Service. For the deeade 1960 70. it 1s est 
mated that construction of new housing units will increase from the 
present rate of 1 million per year to 1.5 million around 1965 and ¥.1 
million in 1970, if adequate housing is to be provided for the numbers 
ot newly formed family units which \ il] develop." 


Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricu 
ment Printing Office, 1958 
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Housing specialists feel that lumber will continue to be a major 
item in house construction despite the continued pressure from sub- 
stitutes—glass, steel, plastics, and aluminum. Even if lumber is edged 
out in some uses, the total volume of lumber required will rise to higher 
levels than at any time in recent history. Translated into terms of 
lumber production for the United States as a whole, the indicated 
level will need to increase from the 36 to 38 billion board feet of the 
1950-60 decade to an estimated 50 billion board feet during the period 
from 1965-70. This would bea 30-percent increase over present peak- 
vear levels." 

Considerable attention is being given by Federal, State, and pri- 

vate forestry groups to ways and means of assuring adequate supplies 
of timber stumpage. Trees take time to grow and forestry investments 
made even today will not be realized for a decade or more in mer- 
chantable forest growth. Fortunately, oncoming new growth, plus 
reserve old growth, can supply nearly all of the timber required. But 
in the former case, trees of small size and irregular quality will be 
a large part of the available volume in the Eastern United States. 
Processing = material into usable products—properly finished and 
graded and at competitive prices—for construction and other needs 
presents a ms an challenge to the logging and sawmilling industry. 

Present facilities—in terms of gross capacity of the small sawmill 
industry while adequate for turning logs into rough lumber, are 
not adequately equipped to provide the finishing demanded by pres- 
ent-day markets. Too many mills and logging jobs are still high cost 
(labor requirements high, finishing machinery and power units inade- 
quate and mechanization retarded) and produce lumber which is not 
acceptab le to most contract builders. Previous discussion has shown 
the extent to which technical measures are required to bring produc- 
tion units up toa more efficient level of operation. 

The situation facing most small sawmilling units in the immediate 
future is not one which will encourage them to make essential equip- 


ment investments. Housing demands for lumber (due to the low 
birth rate in the 1930°s and current tight money market ) may not be 
high enough to maintain a prosperous rural sawmill industry. Con- 


sequently, when the projected housing demand of the middle 1960's 
arrives, many units will be ill-equipped—if still in business—to pro- 
duce lumber products of satisfactory quality for the market. 

Future m irket ts for pulpy ood and paper products present no major 


problems. The mounting demand for paper P lus the » rapid changes 
in the manufacturing techniques which are making t possib le to use 
stiiasdiais hardwoods generally assure a consistent , and increasing 


demand for pulping woods. In 1957, 35 million cords of pulpwood 


were consumed. It is expected that this volume will increase at the 
rate of more than ¥ nillio n cords per year during the foreseeable 
future. The paper industry is a progressive and well-integrated 
industry capable of inven the requirements which evolutionary 
chan ives req juire. Here the proble ‘m is one of deve loping more satis- 


factory ied ceting arrangements which will both assure the continu- 
uice of a healthy and independent logging industry and a st ady 
Senate Committe on Banking and Currency, Subcommittee on Housing, “Study of 


Mortgage Credit, 1960-70,” especially pp. 1-176, Washington, D.C., 1958 
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supply of raw material for the paper industry, from well-managed, 
individually owned forest lands. 
HH. Forestry problems 

This study has omitted detailed consideration of forest land and 
timber management proble ms, in part because the y have been the 
subject of considerable research and inquiry both by administrative 
agencies and several committees of the Congress, and in part because 
most small loggers and sawmill operators de spend heavily upon timber 
purchased from other owners and are therefore less directly con 
cerned with forest land management matters. Nevertheless, the qual- 
ity of timber supplies was mentioned in testimony as a serious factor 
in lowering the profitability of logging and milling soy The 
Forest Service’s “Timber Resource Review” (T.R.R.)'* and TVA 
testimony have shown that the average size and the qu: Jity of timber 
in the East have been drop ping signifie antly in recent years. Reduced 
size means more logs must be cut to saw out a thousand board-feet 
of lumber. Lower quality of timber means less merchantable mate- 
rial per acre, lower recovery value of sawlogs cut into lumber for sale 
on the market and higher production costs per thousand board-feet. 
While these are essentially matters which can be solved mainly by 
improved forest management, their complete solution depends partly 
upon market outlets for lower grade sawlogs and pulpwood—p: — 
ularly from eastern hardwood ‘forests where the situation is agors 
vated. 

Most forestry specialists agree that a wide-scale effort to improve 
the quality of present forest stands necessitates the removal of poorly 
formed, decadent and other low quality trees in order to increase 
growth rates on the better remaining timber. These measures will be 
needed to assure larger future timber supplies predicted by the T.R.R. 
In most instances, this material has less value than the cost of its re- 
moval but some does contain some merchantable sawlog or pulpwood 
material which can be salvaged and thus defray part of the cost. The 
remainder must constitute an investment in forest stand improvement 
which eventually will be repaid in better quality timber. 

A number of proposals have been offered for increasing the utiliza- 
tion of low grade hardwoods which have come to the attention of the 
committee. Two of particular interest are presented in this report. 
In appendix B, a suggested national forestry improvement program 
is developed in detail. Small timbermen operating under the general 
supervision of foresters who can select and mark proper trees for re- 
moval would be well equipped for carrying out such operations and 
for utilizing such material as may be recoverable. 

Another proposal which was offered by the President’s Commission 
on Increased Use of Agricultural Products ® is the establishment of 
ar plants for perfecting the manufacture of newsprint from the 
cold soda process in the utilization of low grade hardwoods. News- 

rint shortages in recent years, mounting costs of newsprint to pub- 
fis shers and the development of new technical processes for utilizing 


% Op. cit. (16) 

# [Interim report of the Congress from the “Commission on Increased Industrial Use 
Agricultural Products,” pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Cong., April 1957. See al 
‘Study of Newsprint Expansion: Part II—-Newsprint Production From Hardwood 
progress report of the Department of Commerce, House Committee on the Judiciary, 1944 
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low quality hardwoods have combined to make this process one of con- 
siderable feasibility. The U.S. Forest Service is about to release a 
complete report on this subject but a summary of its possibilities is 
set forth in appendix E following. The fact that small size locally 
owned and controlled pulping plants may be established under this 
process offers considerable opportunity to small loggers as a market 
for poorer hardwoods, as a source of newsprint to local publishers 
and as a potential for locally owned and controlled industrial de- 
velopment in many communities needing additional employment. 


P Railroad fre ight rates on fore S8t products 


The committee had its attention called to other problems affecting 
the industry which this study was unable to pursue thoroughly during 
the brief period available. These problems appear to warrant fur- 
ther study and it is recommended that research into them be given 
by the appropriate agency. 

The railroad freight rate structure is a highly complex one affecting 
both lumber and other forest products. The great weight of forest 
products makes rail shipment a requirement for long- distance haul- 
ing, generally more than 50 miles. It has been said that special rate 
concessions have been made by the Interstate C ommerce Commission 
in some instances which have made it more economical to haul pulp- 
wood a thousand or more miles than to haul it several hundred, and 
to haul wood by rail from beyond the truck hauling radius of some 

aper mills at a cost not much greater than having it delivered direct 
/ truck. These allegations should be thoroughly studied in con- 
nection with any gene ral inquiry into the forest products freight rate 
structure. 

Cuarrer IV—Frnpincs anp CoNcLUSIONS 


During the course of this inquiry, a number of pertinent facts have 
emerged about the nature and problems of the independent saw- 
milling and logging industry. Particularly helpful have been the 
hearings held in Superior, Wis., for the Lakes States area, and in 
Washington, D.C., for eastern and southern sectors of the industry. 
In the fall of 1957 the committee held hearings in the Pacific North- 
west which elicited considerable information on Federal timber sales 
policies and credit problems affecting the industry. 

The basic difference between the genuinely independent forest 
products producers and those who are affiliated by contract with the 
large industrial organizations which buy logs, pulpwood, and other 
kinds of forest products allows a concentration on the first group. 
The affiliated groups including dealers, contract loggers, and subsidi- 
aries made it quite clear that they experienced no ser ious major prob- 
lems which the committee’s study might consider (with the exception 
of markets = low-grade hi ardwoods and better freight rates). The 
reasons for the lack of major difficulties by this group are readily 
apparent. Their markets are assured; they are usually financed by 
the large concerns with whom they are affiliated by contract, and risks 
are usually underwritten. Dealers often have finance capital available 
and are assurred of commissions and broker: age fees for their services. 

The unaffiliated independents have few of these guarantees and 
operate their businesses under considerably more precarious circum- 
stances. But those timber operators who are both independent and 
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small are the large majority of producers of pulpwood and logs. 
Most sawmills are operating similarly. Essentially this major por- 
tion of the industry includes the following groups: 
Independent logging operators (usually hiring less than 20 
men). 
Part-time farmers (who cut timber in winter). 
Timber farmers (loggers who own small forest properties). 
Individual forest land owners of small tracts (nonoperating). 
Sawmill operators—portable, custom, and small stationary 
mills. 

Net vertheless, the economy of any forest region or part of a region 
is a mixture of all groups including the large wood-using industries— 
paper - mills, lumber company sawmills, veneer mills, and other buyers 
of rough timber products. Furthermore, the marketing and financial 
rela tionships between the independent primary producers and the 
rest of the forest economy as well as the economy In gener: il are 
int itermingled. [ Therefore, to the extent that these other relation- 

‘ips bear on the independent timberman, they have been included i 

this study. ] 
The extent to which measures by the Federal and State vrovern- 
ments and by the industry itself are to be taken rests heavily upon 
certain implicit assumptions regarding the relationship hetween the 
several revels ( 
omists and industry spokesmen view any steps taken by government 
as al abate e with “normal” functioning of economic laws and a 


rf gov rnment to our politic: ‘al economy. Some econ- 


in attempt to sustain inefficient and marginal producers, If this does 
were as simple LS this. there woul ad be ho need for this study. But 
Ss! i the preces begga has shown. 
At stake are a col p! ‘x series of facts extending far beyond eco 
1] : efficien \ ind arketpla ce esi islons amneEe the continued 
well being nual oven aia’ val—of hundreds of s | forest communt- 
ies. It would not be the al ence of economic ofl ‘iency alone which 


_ 


Wwol ld force man 11 depe de} tS out of by siness if brilie h of the for ing 


were done by large industrial raw materials consumers exereisins 


superior bargaining power. wo would the absence of economic efh- 
iency be alone CO blame if dependent producers vere unable t O 
obtain the organizational facilities needed to achieve production and 
k t} cr eth ell ~ of large scale thro ah group efforts party ll- 

larly if they were prevented from attain! & group cooperation by out 
side } terfere 

The Congress and the American people have long recognized 
essentiality of widespread ownership of small ser s in order to 

uintain and strengthen our traditionally pluralistic society. ‘This 
recognition has expressed itself in antitrust ong: in the establishment 
of t Small B ( \dministration, in farm and cooperative leg 
latio ‘ und in 1 nerous other ways. All of these measure by the 
Ke 1e1 Government have been = pplemented by most State and 


iecepted as a means of redressing out-of-balance situations which 
uve threatened the survival of small business through the growth of 


mass product lon, the large corpo! ition and concentration of economic 

powei by merger and monopory. 

a o Ve ¥ . e 7 "17 ° 
Achieving more efficient production will require undertaking a 
ombu ition of measures sucn as lower he p! rodui tion costs to main- 
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tain prices competitive with wood substitutes. equi alizu ne oe 
power between buyers and sellers, and reducing the wood waste 
through more integrated utilization. The recognized sieattaldli Fed- 
eral and State programs designed to assist small business can be more 
effectively —— to accomp ‘lish these objectives in the independent 
timber industr Failure to use available instruments by allowing 
economic difficulties resulting from marketing problems, insufficient 
edit, and the like to continue can only result in further losses in 
markets for wood, continued reduction in numbers of firms in the 
business, concentr iting the reduced remaining volume of business In 
the largest firm and the elimination of many smal] mills and loggers 
essential for employment in many small communiti les, 

sf he basic prob le ‘hh in ac hi 1eVv ing more eflic ie nt producti lon and matr- 
keting while at the same time preserving the independent small firms, 
is to make use of Spec ‘alized eflici iencies through group e tort large ly 
at the initiative of the industry itself. Admitting that there are many 
sawmill and logging units which are sideline, seasonal or marginal 
opers ations not likely to fit into group programs, those which are 
regular business units are suflicient to provide a proper base for such 
a program. All small firms should be able to participate, the only 
limit being placed on large firms beyond the definition of “small busi 
nes 7? The existence of large firms would continue to be an ettec- 
tive countervailing barrier against joint action by smaller ones should 
monopolist Ic pricing or <« urbing of « ompetition develop. 

Measures designed tO plac e the more etlective small firms on a bette: 
footing cannot be expected t o work uniformly in an industry char- 

acterize : by wide variations in management skills, available capital 

ae se ‘ees of mechanization. W hat can be achieved ; to extend to 
this haces the various types of group and public services and facili 
ties Which have been successfully apphed in most other small business 
fields and in agriculture. The basic problems of the industry can- 
not be solved by the = il Government alo 1e, Toa large extent 
they require intiative by the industry itself along with assistance from 
appropriate State and Federal administrative programs. 

The find) ngs which follow point to definite limits on the extent to 
which the Federal Government can assist in the solution of this small 
busine S problem. Yet there are many problems which must be solved 
if the independent sawmilling and logging industry is to survive. 
Because this study has been able to turn up 2 number of suggestions 
for action by different levels of government and by the industry itself, 
the proposals are offered primarily as a source of information for 
propel action by the various pl ub lie and priva ite groups in a position 
toact upon them. 

Ne arly every State, several regions, and handreds of loeal com wn 
ties have es abli hed industi ial dey ( oe men t commissions in an effort 
to seek new industries for their areas. In those areas with a predomi- 
nance of forest land. the aaipalcadate and improvement of forest 
industries, either existing or potential, offer immediate and direct 


opportunities for expansion of economic activity. Frequently, the 
proble rat hand or the proposal to be carried Out 7 — : eal leade ‘. 
ship and initiative coupled with technical and finaneial ¢ stance from 
publ eC and private agencies, But to take effective action, specific 


» See app. H for definition by Small Business Administrat 
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proposals based upon analysis of the resource, the economy affecting 
its development including the demand for products processed, and 
kinds of organizational media needed must all be given advance 
consideration. The suggestions which follow may be helpful to such 
agencies mn formulat Ing programs to solve specific situations. Where 
an operating organization is ] ientioned by hame in the eh rete 
tions. it is done for the purpose of exemplifying the tvpe of agency in 
fi position to tale action. and not necessarily for the purpose of 
suggesting that the program be taken by the oo, itse i; W here ‘ver 
Federal agencies are indicated as possib le participants in joint 
Federal-State-local undertakings, attention she ny | be given to deter- 
mine how and to what extent they mic) it be able to cooperate with the 
local a uwencies or oO! eranizations. 

The following summary includes findings which were developed 
luring the course of the hearings and their analysis by the staff 
studies of the committee. There are many aspects of the small timber 
business which are very encouraging and do not constitute problems. 
It should also be pointed out that all of the problems noted are not 
found to exist with every firm and throughout the industry, but 
rather that they exist in substantially enough cases to warrant con- 
sideration. 

For convenience in presentation, the primary findings are presented 
under the subject h adings as follows: 

(1) Organization of the industry. ~The small logging industry is 
made up of nearly 50,000 firms the great majority of which employ 
less than 20 persons. Some of these firms are contract loggers for 
large wood-using industries and not truly independent, though no 
data are available on the extent to which this type of vertical integra- 
tion exists. 

The sm: all sawmill industry which includes some of the logging 
firms has nearly the same number of units, most of which also employ 
fewer than 20 people. As in the case of the logging enterprises, they 
may be oper: ited as full- or part-time ventures and they ine ‘ude | both 
portable and stationary mill operations. Only the larger concerns 
which are relatively few in number are form: lly ine orporated un ider 
State laws; individual proprietorships and partnerships are the most 
common form of organizational structure; only the medium- and 
large-size firms are incorporated under the laws of several States. 

Relatively few of the smaller firms belong to any sort of organized 
trade or group processing and sales organizations, although most of 
the larger ones do. Problems of conflicting interest exist in some 
associations where both heat ers and sellers of rough forest products 
he slong to th 1e Same ass lations as do wood- using iIndustrv buyers. 

The scattered avail: ibility of standing timber has made it necessary 
for the industry to decentralize and often become transient. Unlike 
most processing industries today, there is no evidence that sawmills 
are merging into large centr: ally controlled corporate structures. 
While logging is also even more dispersed and transient, there is a 
considerable movement in the direction of vertical integration through 
contract logeing by the larger wood-using industries which either 
own timberland outright or have acquired stumpage cutting rights 
from public or private owners. 

In order to achieve the efficiencies available to large scale units, 
while at the same time retaining individual ownership, many inde- 
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pendent businesses have pooled their efforts in common, for example, 
independent grocers, druggists, farmers’ marketing and processing 
cooperatives. Quantity buying, direct selling, advertising, research 
and other advantages are available to the individual firm under these 
pooled arrangements. Relatively few of these services are of the 
type which could be performed by trade associations in the industry 
as they are now constituted. 

In the independent forest industry, these same opportunities for 
joint action are present in developing solutions to situations where 
large scale central facilities are needed for refined processing and for 
itilization of woods and mill waste. In addition, product pooling and 
grading, operating a sales force and a vigorous advertising program 
would be a part of the combined effort. 

Present State and Federal laws affecting cooperative corporations 
encourage such joint efforts and, in fact, exempt agricultural coopera- 
tives from antitrust action; but because the members of the industry 
are small and widely scattered geographically, direct assistance in 
the promotional stages by State industrial development agencies 
would be needed to develop such organizations. Such associations 
would need to be organized to include an area large enough to draw 
economic volumes of timber to be most effective. Consideration 
should be given to including as members individual forest landowners 
who number several million over the United States.** The services 
of the operating members in harvesting and of the associations in 
other ways could be made available to any of these people who do not 
now have the benefit of joint organizations. 

The functions which such a forest products marketing association 
should perform would include: 

(a) \ roviding a central pooling system for large quantity orders 
of lumber and rough products which could be parceled out among 
individual member-producers ; 

(6) Contracting with pape rmills for large quantity orders of pulp- 
wood, thus reducing mill purchasing problems involved in assembling 
widely scattered production; 

(c) Providing central finishing—kiln drying, planing, and other 
facilities—needed to put rough lumber into unifor m, salable condition 
for the market. A portion of small sawmill production could be 
physically assembled at such concentration centers, while the balance 
might be sold direc tly. 

(7) Carrying out a sales program through active salesmen on the 
wa and through advertising and other trade promotion activities 
not now practical for small individual firms ; 

(e) Providing a technical service program to assist producers in 
equipment maintenance and in improving productive efficiency by the 
ise of the newest developments ; 

(f) Coordinating a credit program to provide owner-members with 
access to the several sources of production credit or longer term capi- 
tal requirements; 

(7) Providing portable chipping and other wood waste converting 
machinery at central locations to produce pulping chips and other 
usable materials from sawmill and logging residues now going un- 
utilized ; 


n See also app. F for a description of forest owners associations in Sweden, and app. I 
for a discussion of efforts made in the United States. 
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(4) Conducting research programs in problems which the industry 
faces but which are not being given study by any present public or 
private agencies, 

Much of the initiative for the establishment of such group market- 
ing efforts would need to come within the industry itself working in 
conjunction with technical and other assistance given by the St: ite 
forestry organizations and State industrial « levelopme nt agencies. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority could provide some impetus in its area 
In Minnesota, for example, the lron Range Resources Rehabilitation 
Commission ai furnish technical leadership, lease processing fa- 
cilities and provide other service. The aspen lumber grain door require 
ments and the line lumber yards of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal] 
Association could provide substantial market outlets for much of the 
product. Other examples will suggest themselves in other States and 
legions. (See also apps. A, F, and * 

2) Credit and capital enerre ven with reasonably good manage- 
ment and technical skills, business in America today can survive only 
by increasing its le rel of efficiency through greater use of machinery. 
Long-term capital invested in mechanical equipment is generally avail- 
able to well run incorporated enterprises with regular access to capital 
markets, but much more difficult to come by in the case of individu: ally 
owned firms. The independent sawmill and loggin ig industry finds 
itse lf not a in the latter situation, but also has considerable diffi- 
culty in obt: ining either short-term or longer term bank loans (work- 
ing capitis al) based on forest products inventory collateral. Local 
banks have difficulty in servicing — products inventory loans so 
hat the timber producer must eithe ruse other 7p of collateral upon 
Vi hich to | Orrow money or obta wn it oe thos se who pure hi ve his prod- 
uct. This latter course is quite common in the industry and seriously 
reduces his bargaining power in obtaining equit: able prices for his 
product. For example, it was found that about 70 percent of the lum- 
ber produced by small sawmills in the Tennessee Valley was sold 
“green” because the mill operators needed the cash and were unable 
to wait for the several months required for air drying which would 
give a price from $10 to $30 more per thousand board feet. Yet many 
local rome have written to the committee that all the local credit 
needed by the industry is available through them. 

The Federal lending programs of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, the Federal land banks and the Small Business Administration 
have yet to be brought within reach of numbers of the smaller loggers 
and sawmill men. Existing credit facilities are not always fitted to 
income and financial needs of this industry. One of the difficulties 
these lending agencies have had is the geographic dispersion of the 
industry and the many small units of which it is composed. 

In addit ion to final ing equipn lent purchases, the acquis ree of 


timber stumpage presents an import: int credit reql lirement. As has 
been indicated pre evening sam financing of waiting costs du Eases riods 
of air drying of nber in the sawmill yards can pay off very well in 
better prices for ae final product. Loggers frequently must wait 
yr’ roads to dry out or to hij ire men to pee | unsol | VW in fer-cul pulpw ood 
during the summer. ‘These costs can be met only by credit facilities 
eeared to the seasonal requirement ais 


Modification of present Federal farm and Small Business Admin 
istration credit programs is suggested as one means of making both 
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production credit available, and to supply longer term capital for the 
pure shase of improved logging and milling equipment for greater effi- 
ciency. It issuggested that credit facilities be designed so that collat- 

eral based upon forest products inventory be acceptable to the lending 
agencies, in place of the present gener: al requirement based upon 
other types of chattel. It 1s also important that the credit be made 
available upon terms which are geared to the produc ‘tion cycle to allow 
for seasonal and other fluctuating factors regulating the rate at which 
income is received from the sale of forest products. 

The Small Business Administration lending program will need spe- 
cial servicing facilities to make its credit program more widely acces- 
sible to this geographically dispersed industry. The SBA programs 
which provide for insured sh wet term loans through local banks and 
SBA chartered finance companies hold much promise since borrowers 
are usually known in their communities and bankers are in a position 
to service the loans. Direct loans m: iy be necessary for longer term 
equipment purchases secured by the equipment itself. 

The supervised lending programs of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in the De partment of Agriculture also should be authorized to 
include loans to smaller timber producers where a small investment 
in an additional piece or two of equipment can significantly increase 
man-day productivity and operational efficiency. To handle such 
loans the FHA would need to have specialized ‘personnel to set up 
and service such a loan program. Although much effort is being given 
to the Department of Agriculture’s rural development program, no 
emphasis is made to gear present credit programs into the forest 
operations in the rural areas being developed. This omission should 
he corrected, especially in ite special counties which have been chosen 
for intensive effort under the rural development program. 

Likewise, the production credit associations chartered by the Fed- 
eral land banks should be encouraged by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to make loans for working capital to logging operators and 
small sawmill firms. 

Groups of independent loggers and sawmill operators which pool 
their finishing, sales and marketing programs under regionwide sales 
associations for more efficient disposal of their output would be eligi- 
ble to seek loans from the Farm Credit Administration Bank for 
Cooperatives. The FCA is urged to analyze its servicing facilities 
to determine whether it can meet this demand. Such efforts should be 
closely coordinated with the Wood Utilization Service of the U.S. 
Forest Service and appropriate State groups. 

It is believed that all of these suggested changes in present Federal 
credit programs can be accomplished through existing legislative au- 
thorizations, and that no revisions are required in the form of amend- 
ments to present laws. 

3) Production methods and efficiency—Small logging and saw- 
milling operations have lagged in achieving the production efficiencies 
(managerial and technological) which will result in lowered operat- 
ing costs. Not only has the industry been hampered by a lack of 
training in management skills, but a shortage of capital for newer 
types of equipment as well. Studies of sawmilling operations by the 
TVA show considerable lost time and, hence, lowered productivity due 
to a lack of such essential equipment as a spare circular saw. Many 
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mills needed sawdust conveyors, edgers, and planers to make the most 
effective use of manpower and to turn marketable products. Rapid 
new developments toward automation of lumber production even for 
small mills pose additional requirements for equipment which the 
industry will need if it is to keep its products priced at levels com- 
petitive with substitute materials. This means access to capital which 
is generally not available on terms and conditions geared to the income 
level of the industry. 

In logging, mechanization has proceeded rapidly since World War 
II partly because it was retarded until that time. Chain powersaws, 
mechanical log loaders, and other equipment have increased man-day 
productivity significantly. Higher capital requirements to install 
these. new types of equipment have resulted in many independent 
logge ars becoming contract operators for 1: arger eee inies able to 
supply this need. These have been forced to go out of business. The 
Forest Service’s technical assistance program to wood-using indus- 
tries (Forest Utilization Service) and the TVA Division of Forestry 
Relations have made a beginning toward bringing the latest informa- 
tion to small forest-products firms. But because of the large number 
of units and their absence of organized associations, the relatively few 
extension technologists have been able to reach only comparatively 
lew operators. 

Development of improved timber harvesting and manufacturing 
equipment suggests another effective way of assisting small timber 
producers. Characteristically in numerous sections of the country the 
volume of timber per acre is low, the size of the trees to be cut is 
small, and the quality low. Under such conditions, mass production 
and low-handling costs are essential. Equipment designed for effect- 
ing efficient harvesting and manufacturing, and requiring only low 
capital investment could mean much to increase the profit to small 
producers and bring about great use of existing timber. 

One promising way to accomplish such an objective would be the 
establishment of equipment development laboratories as a part of the 
Federal research programs in forestry. Three such laboratories are 
suggested, one each in the North, the South, and the West. Ade quate 
funds would need to be appropriated for the Forest Service to initiate 
and carry on this development, but considerable cooperation from 
manufacturers of logging equipment in development and testing would 
undoubtedly be forthcoming. 

While some expansion of the present technical extension facilities 
is called for, redirection toward more coordinated effort is desirable 
Much can be accomplished through associations of timber producers 
and sawmill firms. To the extent that the technicians can assist these 
groups in the acquisition, installation of equipment for central kiln 
drying, planing, waste utilization, sales, and other facilities for use 
yy numerous sc attered production units, there will be a more efficient 
use of the personnel so engaged. 

4) Improved utilization—Considerable waste material is still left 
in logging (tips, limbs, and lower quality trees) which is not cur- 
rently ‘profitable to use with relatively simple logging equipment even 
where markets exist. Similar situations exist with small sawmills 
which produce slabs, edgings, and sawdust in quantity. Current effort 
is being given to the dev elopment of mechanical chippers for woods 
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or 


and small sawmill operations to reduce this material into pulping chips 
for paper mills. The small volumes available on each operation pre- 
clude making the heavy investment required for this equipment in 
most cases. 

Investment capital required for equipment to process logging and 
milling residues is too large for any one small firm to obtain since its 
volume of such residue material could not keep the equipment oper- 
ating full time. Group purchase or custom hiring of such equipment 
has been suggested. Better utilization of waste material plus market 
outlets for currently unmarketable sizes and grades can mean the 
difference between profit to a logger or sawmill man or a substantial 
loss. 

The great quantity of low-grade hardwood in eastern forests pre- 
sents a “proble m in both forest management and in wood utilization 
and markets. ‘The average log has decreased in size and quality 
during the post-war period according to the Forest Service ‘Timber 
Resource Review. A major need is for outlets for poor quality ma- 
terial which can be removed from timber stand improvement cutting- 
particularly in the form of pulpwood. 

The reduced demand for railroad ties cut from the centers of hard- 
wood logs, the continuing lessened use of lumber in boxes and other 
outlets for lower grades, and the absence of a market for many poorer 
species and lower quality trees, often leave producers in an unprofit- 
able position and results in poor forestry. Proper utilization of poor 
quality and waste material is inhibited and useful outlets for material 
removed from timber improvement cuttings impossible to find under 
these conditions. (See app. b.) 

As one means for stimulating markets for these materials which 
make a source of useful cellulose, the President’s Commission on In- 
creased Use of Agricultural and Forest Products recommended that 
the Federal Government undertake a pilot-plant program to improve 
techniques through research in commercial-scale operations of the 
cold soda and other pulping processes for the produc tion of ne wspr int. 
Legislation to authorize these and other measures for utilizing forest 
and agricultural surpluses is under consideration in the present 
Congress. 

Since these proposals have demonstrable merit and have already 
received widespread support in the Congress, the renewed efforts for 
enactment of legislation embodying this proposal, including pilot- 
plant paper and pulp mills, are desirable. To provide that markets 
will be created for small pre xlucers and to assure the oreatest benefit to 
the communities in which such pilot plants are located, independent 
local ownership of such plants could be financed in part by independ- 
ent timber producers, individual forest owners? alone with news- 
paper publishers and other local businessmen. (Full discussion of the 
pilot-plant proposal is contained in appendix E.) Such pilot plants 
could be established in areas where a surplus of low-grade hardwoods 
presents a utilization problem, and where new industry is needed. The 
numerous State Industrial Development Commissions working with 
Federal agencies could assist in forming locally owned corporations 
in cooperation with the above-mentioned groups. (See also apps. E 
and F.) 


2See app. F for discussion of a similar effort by Swedish forest owners. 
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(5) Price and market information.—It has always been considered 
that a free market economy includes buyers and sellers with equal 
access to market information, equality of bargaining power, freedom 
of market choice and uniform and imparti: al grading. Few of these 
conditions are met in the trading of forest. products. Unlike prac- 
tically every other industry in the country today, timber producers 
in most States do not have ready access to impartial current price 
and market information. Although most financial pages and journals 

‘arry prices of every other commodity, forest products are not quoted, 
Some extension foresters in some States have begun to report prices 
on a variety of forest products, but none of these are correlated by 
the Federal Crop Reporting Board on the same basis as other types 
of agricultural produce. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to collect and pub- 
lish such data but has chosen not to exercise it. The grounds for 
rejecting responsibilities in reporting forest products prices were that 
this is a responsibility of the State despite the fact that large volumes 
of forest pane ts move in intrastate commerce in every part of the 
Nation; no reasons were given why Federal-State crop reporting was 
an acceptable F ‘ederal function in farm commodities, but not for forest 
products. Such data as are available from State sources are not fre- 
quently comparable, because they are often collected under several 
different sampling techniques. There is need for peers and 
greater uniformity of standards and techniques 1 in data gathering 
which has been ieved by the Federal Crop Reporting Board in 
the Department of Agric ulture in reporting prices for farm com- 
modities. 

This situation could be improved with the establishment of a Forest 
Products Branch in the USDA Crop Reporting Board to plo and 
disseminate current price and market information on forest products. 
Cooperation with the States which are now collecting forest products 
pric es would be needed to develop comparable spec ifications and uni- 
form standards for collection. (See also app. C.) 

(6) For ST 2? oducts price trends. Although lumber prices rose 
very rapidly immediately after World War II, they have been main- 
tained at fairly stable levels under a relatively open-market situation 
is recent veers. On ber 1e other hand, many small pulpwood producers 
h ive indicated a di Ss atist: wc tion Vv ith pulpw ood pr ices. 

Charges have been made before the committee at its hearings to 
the effect that pulpwood prices in some parts of the country appeat 
to be the result of collusive practices which may be leading to the 
holding of pulpwood prices at artificially low leve Is, oats a bee ‘veloped 
i staff studies show that, while pulpwood prices have lagged far be- 
hind average wholesale price levels in recent years, paper prices have 
been ahead. These data suggest that administrative pricing may 
exist at levels which are not comparable to competitive prices openly 
arrived at in free market transactions. 

In order to determine what basis may exist for such charges, a study 
of the situation by the Federal Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice is suggested to investigate the facts of the case, if they so 
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percent, while paper and paperboard rose 34 percent. Newsprint increased 64 percent 
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warrant, and to take such action as may be necessary to restore proper 
competition by bringing about a cessation of such interference with 
the proper operation of a free market. (See also app. D.) 

(7) Standards of measuring and grading.—I\n the absence of uni- 
form grading systems or legally adopted specifications, a host of var- 
ious systems of grading forest products has arisen. At least three 
log rules are generally ust d for measuring sawlogs and several more 
variations of the cord are in use. This situation has often resulted 
in confusion in the sale of forest products. While some States have 
adopted official log rules and definitions as to what a cord volume may 
contain, many more havenot. Few, if any, States include a sy stematic 


method of supervised inspections of weights anid measures coveri ng 
rorest products, though these standards art extended to most other 
commodities to assure fairness on both sides of the transaction. 

Phis situation was not uncommon in nearly every other farm and 


commercial commodity until the States deve loped uniform standards 
for all and establish d mac hinery for proper enforcement of weights 
and measures. it Is recolime mnded that the U.S. De pal tment of Lori 
culture establish a Federal-State coopers itive committee to stu ly the 
establishment of uniform measures for forest products and to develop 
a model State law for consideration by the State legislatures a Asa 
first step, it is sugvested that the Forest Service of the to: Depart- 
ment of Acri ulture move as soon as pract ical to the use of a standard 
board foot such as the International Volume Rule and the standard 
4 by f by s-foot (128 cubic foot) cord as basic measures wherever 
these st I] dehy not be in effect on national forest timber sales 

(8) Forest products dealers.—The great majority of buyers and 
sellers of forest produc ts have good reputi itlons and are we HT thought 
of by their customers and supp yliers. Nevertheless the committee re- 
ceived enough reports of certain questionab le practices by a few which 
would seem to make it desirable for appropriate State agencies to 
review their activities. In many other types of businesses, the States 
have found it necessary to license dealers of many types of commodi- 
ties in order to assure their maintaining prescribed business standards. 
Studies by the proper State authorities would be able to determine 
whether such licensing is the best means for handling these pract ices. 

(9) Forest products market exchanges.—The establishment of mar- 
ket exchanges on a State, or at most, regional basis has been suggested 
in both Wisconsin and Minnesota as another means for improving 
forest products marketing facilities.”4 At the beginning, they coul | 
be very simple In Operation se rving simply to bri Ing bi uyer and seller 
together. This might take the form of a simp yle listing of sellers’ 
advance offerings ( produ t, species, crade price, quantity, and loca- 
tion) which could be widely distributed among buyers. 

State forestry divisions working with State departments of agricul- 
ture and extension services would be in the best position to assist in 


establish a such units. In both Minnesota and Wisconsin, these ex- 
change proposals which were designed to serve small forest owners 
and indepe ndent produ ers have been suggested by oflic ial groups, but 
no specific sponsoring grot ip has yet taken the initiative to establish 


one. state industrial ¢ development agencies with the help of their 


**“Minnesota Forestry Programs A Look Ahead,” report of Forestry Study Commissio 
Minnesota State Legislature, 1954. 
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forestry divisions in cooperation with the farm organizations and 
forestry group associations could easily establish the essential ele- 
ments of a forest products exchange. In Wisconsin, for example, the 
proposed Resource and Industrial Development Commission would be 
well situated to act as the sponsoring agency for the establishment of 
an exchange. Details of how such exchanges would function are set 
forth in appendix A. 

(10) M: thod and distribution of pulpwood purchases.—Concern 
was expressed at the hearings over a recent tendency on the part of 
some paper mills to shift their pulpwood purchases away from in- 
dividual forest owners, tree farmers, part-time farmers and other local 
residents to larger full-time contract loggers operating on company- 
owned land or purchased stumpage. From the standpoint of company 
wood procurement officials, this progr: um is much neater than having to 
depend upon irregularly produced wood from sources less reliable than 
efficient contractor loggers. From the st: indpoint of the forest owners 
and smaller tree farmers who expect to sell a few carloads or truck- 
loads of pulpwood during the winter season when other income oppor- 
tunities are cut off, very distinct hardships have resulted. There 
appears to be a problem of community responsibility as well as sound 
industry public relations present in this situation which transcends 
economic e flic lenc y or convenience alone. 

Individual paper companies which have reduced their pulpwood 
purchases from individual suppliers might well review their procure- 
ment policies so as to make provision for local needs in pulpwood 
marketing. Both to encourage better forestry practices on small pri- 
vate ownerships and especially on industry-sponsored tree farms, 
and to render unnecessary legal forest cutting regulations requiring 
forest owners to practice forestry, the industrial purchasers of pulp- 
wood and other forest products could insure the mselves of stable 
future timber supplies by providing a definite market from small 
ownerships under good management. A modest price bonus for good 
forest ry measures would be aneven greater incentive. Not only will 
better public relations be engendered in the communities surrounding 
the mills, but sound forestry practices will be given an economic incen- 
tive. A widesp read adoption of these techniques by the industry 
would result in improved industry relationships in forest communi- 
ties and in the public attitude in general toward industry conserva- 
tion practices. 

(11) Gasoline taxes and truck licenses —A number of loggers and 
others testifying before the committee indicated that present truck 
licensing requirements were often prohibitive when app lied to sea 
sonally operated trucks. High licens e costs and low weight limita 


tions make it difficult for the timber producers to move logs and pulp 
wood over the public roads during wet seasons and frost breakups. 
Likewise, logging operators suggested that State gasoline tax 


which must be paid whether trueks and other equipment are used on 
? 


nequitable taxing 


private logging roads or public roads, was a 
method. They urged that exemption be 
their gasoline tax paid for hauling on private logging roads con- 


structed at private expense 


, m ; 
riven for that portion ol 
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These problems are listed for the record, and for such study of them 
as proper State officials may wi h to make. 


or) Crovernment a ng of = The committee’s atten- 
tion was called to diffic ultie s whicl Sadia States lumber eee 
have based bacien in gettine Feder - purchasing agence to accept 


jack, Norway, and white pines, as well as other species foe uses which 
now specify only western or southern species. Wood products spe- 
cialists have long agreed that very similar technical qualities exist 
among several groups ot softwood | hardwoods and that different 
species of similar strengths and grades may be substituted for the 
same uses. ‘To the extent that Lake States species are not being 


included in Federal purchasing specifications, some hardship on lum- 
ber producers in that region is indicated, and, further, the Govern- 
ment may be paying for long freight hauls on lumber from other 
regions | nto close v Mid aS ee ee ption. 

The Small aes rice stration, the Gener: il Servi s Adminis- 


tration, and the purchasing agencies of the Department "of Defense 


should review present specifications with the objective of including 
comparable Lake State pecies in lumber purcha ing for vovern- 
nik iti _ ses, a? coope Puation ¢ yf | » rest Produ > Laboratory of 
the | J Ir ores sery Ice ho ruld by eet aines | in ¢ developing comparable 
ead for tk revisions as may be required. 

(13) Be deral timber sales.—A number of lumbermen and timber 
producers at the hearings expressed concern over being outbid by large 
outside businesses on national forest timber. To the extent that a 
capital gains tax advantage enables the larger concerns to outbid small 
ones, tax policies are, 1D effect, discouraging to small business. Yet 
the agency selling the Federal timber finds itself in a position where by 
law it must acce pt the high est bid pric e. The committee is expecting 
the new set-aside regulations of the Small Business Act of 1958 to 
help offset this special advantage now enjoyed solely by the larger 
companies. (See eer II.) 

The U.S. Forest Service and Treasury Department should carry on a 
concurrent special study to determine the exact nature of the tax ad- 
vantage and how it works in the case of timber sales with the objective 
of indicating what changes may be needed in the basic tax law to 
prevent further inequalities. Studys hould also be given by the execu- 
tive agencies to determine how well the set-aside regulations of the 
Small Business Act of 1958 are actually working in ane timber 
avallable to n depet dent timbermen. (See also ipp. G. 

(14) Forestry research.—Review of existing research effort by the 
encies, and the U.S. Forest Savvics in particular, 
indicates that on most fronts satisfactory progress is being made on 


ig 

forest land and tree management research. The dearth of research 
infor: { non the subj t of the small tin ber prod cer and sawmill 
operator has made the task of the committee a particularly difficult 
one. x1 ting Federal forest re earch Pp nog rams have m ide i modest 
bevinning in some of the technological } s of logging and small 
sawmilling, but data in the seupicadiae aati cideaet that ie try are 
seriou ly i k oO | ha . therefore, been necessary to develop and 
bring together ittered material from a variety of sources. Census 
data cover the details of this sector = the economy on 15 in a very 


lim ted m mner, but no distinction is 1 ade between contract loggers 
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and independents. Much more emphasis should be given to economics 
of marketing of forest products from small timber operations in the 
future. The absence of an adequate body of basic research data may 
be one important reason that the problems of independent timber 
producers have been generally overlooked in the past. Much can be 
learned from the techniques and methods followed by agricultural 
economists in production, marketing, and price studies of farm prod- 
ucts and resultant acceleration of the etforts to overcome the lag in 
this area of investigation. Federal and State forestry research 
workers need to vive vreater emphasis tothe marketing asp ets of the 


1 


forest economy in order to m ike up for some i the neviect wit ias 


1? OF Ll 
been present up to his date. 


APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX A 


Markerinec Excuances Orrer Opportunities FOR More 
EFFICIENCY IN Sevuinc Forest Propuctrs 


_Indepe ee nt timber ae itors § and Smé aller owners of forest prope r- 
ties W ith nfrequent yields and small volumes freque ntly face difficul- 
ties in find ng ready o itle ts for their production. This ts particularly 
true in areas at distances from wood-using industries, or in forest 
revions with a variety ot species, forest types, and, hence, products. 
Even where adequate marketing facilities are available for some 
species, they may be inadequate for others. This situation probably 
exists more in the Central and Northern States than in other forest 
recvions. 

Many timber en have reported problems of this nature, particu 
larly where their timber lands contain lower orades, smaller sizes, or 
a variety of material. Good sawlogs ean always be sold, as can some 
species of pulpwood, though not always at the most favorable current 
prices. In the Lake States and Northeast, difficulties develop with 


such products as cedar fence posts, aspen and other hardwood pulp- 


wood. elm. by lack ash, red ! naple, and hickory logs. An owner with 
only a small quantity to sell at infrequen intervals often gets out of 


touch with the m: irk etino t: icilitie s be tween cut Ing per 1ods. While it 
is true that advice from local service and consulting foresters may be 
available and lists of wood-using industries furnished, many forest 
o market-hunting expedition. 
Frequently independent logging operat 


rorced mnt 


owners are stil 
ors will concentrate on a 
part cular prod ict such as pulpwood for which a realy market may 
exist at the beo nning of the season. During the course of their ope r 


itions, Varying quantities of several types - spec ial products may 
acerue which present difficulties in disposal : the end of the logging 
season ‘These products might ine lude ced: ir posts 3 pl iling, tie cuts, a 
few veneer loos, and treatable power poles, T ivan intity of each m: LV 
be too small to interest any rt eular buver. but might well fit into the 


needs of an irregular buyer. The proble m is how to find the latter, 
such as a rural telephone company, a farmer doing some fence repau 
ngs, etc. 

Studies in recent years have thrown more light on the problem 
than has exist <1 heretofore. A northeastern U.S. study ? shows, 
for example, that two-t] hirds of the timber sales made by owners were 
done on only one buyer’s offer without competition. The same study 
also showed that 60 percent of the sales were made with no presale 


“Mark 


eting Forest Products From Small Woodland Areas in the Northeast.” Burling 
ton, Vt., Ag 


rricultural Experiment Station, Bull, 595, June 1956 
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knowledge of markets, and that one-third of the owners had no idea 
that trees could be cut into various products and sold on grade. A 
Pennsylvania study * showed that stumpage sales mi ude on estimates 
brought $9 more of thousand board feet than those without a knowl- 
edge of standing timber volume. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that a lack of knowledge 
on the part of se = ‘rs may be due in part to the geographic dispersion 
of production which m: akes it difficult to contact buyers and in part 
to the infrequency of production from smaller tracts whereby the 
owner loses touch with market channels. ‘This has led forest owners 
in many areas to sell their standing timber to logging operators rather 
than attempt to operate and sell it th ‘mselves. This procedure 
requires considerably less supervision and knowledge of market out- 
lets. Yet there are a large number of forest owners, particularly 
farmers, who still prefer to cut and market their own produ ts. And 
a growing number of nonresident owners are needing market infor- 
mation as a basis on which to judge the acceptability of bids for their 

rt 


11€ 
standing timber. <A recent report * by the Forest Industries Council 


} 
i 


contall ed a useful survey of various type of forest owner assistance 
progr: ims, partl ‘ularly with respect to marketing. The report showed 


that in many areas a good beginning has been made in supplying 
forest products market 1 telligence. It did, however, indicate Op- 
position to current p rice reporting by Federal avenci1es, part cularly 
the Federal C rop Reporting Board, which is actually conducted in 
Coopel ration with the States. The statement was made that the “best 
source of information on prices is directly from the industry that 

vill buy his product.” It fails to point out, however, that the prices 


offered by a buyer will certainly be subjective where competition is 
lac! ng and might be monopsonistic. For this reason many people 


id it is crt nerally recoonized in all other industries, that objec- 
tive eae nk inform if10 compiled by independent sources 1S less like ly 


A recently completed marketing research study * in West Virginia 


os 
conecinded as TOLIOWS: 


“Results of this study are as might be expected in a market situation 
Y 


characterized by many small sellers and relatively few buyers. 
Usually in such a case, barring cooperative action by the sellers, most 
of t] e marketing advantages acc rue to buyer 3. However, this alone 
does - ot explain the exceptionally weak bargaining position of many 
of t forest products sellers encountered in this survey. Since the 
ine a dealt only w rm woodlands, a number of additional in- 
flu ences, 17 herent. it t} ;tvpe of owners! Ip, con tribute to the unfavor- 
able position of sellers 11 the timber products market. 
‘ ‘ * 4 * * 

“Tt is evident from the foregoing that an eventual realization of the 
long-run objective of ‘oood’ management on shall, privately owned 
woodlands will depend upon the development of a more equitable 


marketing situation than that which now exists. If present condi- 





s “Ni t } t I s f Pennsy! i T versity Park, Pa Agricult al 
Exper t Stat 
* “Market Inf ti Avallable to Forest O r New York, I t Industries 
Coun Jar ir 1957 
ON 9 I oe ts 1 West Virginia West Virgi University A il 
tur Ex] t Stat J 421, June 1958, pp. 29-31 
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tions are continued, the timber seller’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
will remain relatively low, and little can be expected in the way of 
more conservative management on woodlands in farm ownership. 
Certain recommendations such as product integration, bid solicitation, 
familiarization with market outlets, with measurement and grading of 
timber products, and with marketing services, could be made here 
which, if followed, should improve the market position of farm wood- 
land owners. But such recommendations have often been made in the 
past without effecting any noticeable change in timber marketing 
practices. It seems that. recommendations made from the st: indpoint 
of technical forestry are not compatible with practicality from the 
farme ‘rs’ point of view at the present time. Also, adoption of such 
practices might entail much more time and effort than most farmers 
would care to give to the forestry part of their farm enterprise, which 
plays a minor role in their economy. 

“The basic problem evolving from the above discussion is one of 
determining how to initiate the adoption and application by small 
woodland owners of practices requisite to the development of a more 
equitable marketing system. There are two parts to this problem: 
One has to do with the matter of providing timber sellers with ade- 
quate information relative to market outlets, marketing services, 
product prices, and product specifications; the other involves educa- 
tion of timber owners as to methods of harvesting, measuring, and 


grading timber products. Of the two, dissemination of market in- 
formation is possibly the most ce int area for future work because 
as long as timber sellers continue to be uninformed market partici- 


pants, it is doubtful that the returns from sales of timber products 
will provide much in the way of an incentive for developing the 
specific skills required in harvesting, measuring, and grading of forest 
products. 

“The question of how to provide forest products sellers with mar- 
keting information entails a consideration not only of the various 
media of communication but also of the availability of information 
to those agencies and individuals whose work is concerned primarily 


with furnishing ervices of ne form or another tolandowners. Other 
than a quarterly bullet: Aougemay ed by one district of the State Con- 
servation Commissior ‘ ttle \ the Way of steady market reporting 
relative to forest products ex1 in West Virginia. Fring gO 


individuals connected with ore agencies are handie apped In thei 
ability to provide adequate marketing advice to potential timber 
sellers. The State Extension Forester, for example, receives many 
inquiries from all parts of the State seeking information on avail- 
ability of various markets for wood products and on prices paid in 


th ese ni — In many cases these iI quil ies cannot be satisfactorily 
handled because the Extension Forester is hampered by a lack of mar- 
keting data. All other Extension personnel are, in get eral, similarly 


handicapped. Moreover, because they have a rather wide variety of 
duties and responsibilities, individuals engaged in Extension work, 
as well as public and private foresters, do not have sufficient time to 
thoroughly acquaint themselves with the forest products marketing 
picture in their respective areas.” 

But it is doubt ful tha t price reporting alone could take care of the 
marketing problems which many owners and producers are facing. 
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Many other commodities are bought and sold through central ex- 
changes, either directly in which the physical commodity changes 
hands on the spot (as in the case of stockyards), or in which paper 
representing the quantity and quality of a particular commodity is 
exchanged (as in the case of grain, metals, ete.). It is highly unlikely 
that the first method would be practical in forest products, but the 
second holds out distinct possibilities. 

As better management of small tracts is developed, forest products 
will be offered for sale much the same as farm crops, and it is im- 
portant that possible avenues of marketing better adjusted to the 
economy be explored. The report of the 1954 Forestry Study Com- 
mission of the Minnesota Legislature including among its recom- 
mendations a proposal for a forest products marketing exchange: ® 

“One possible measure would be to establish a Forest Products 
Market Information Center in which sellers could list their available 
output. A marketing center could serve to bring price and demand 
information to brokers and buyers through the publication of listed 
products. For example, downstate farmers in need of fence pos sts, 
snow fencing and rough lumber would be able to buy northern Minne- 
sota produced material direct. Out-of-State buyers would have the 
same privilege. Both the Division of Forestry and the Extension 
Service should develop plans to provide this type of marketing service 
to a owner-oper: Sake? 

This proposal was not developed in any detail and has not as yet 
ean tri ed out. It h is been under study | yy the Department of Con- 
servation and the College of Agriculture at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Central forest products information centers would not go quite as 
far as a formal exchange itself. at —_¥ not. in the beginning. This 
proposal was designed primarily to lubricate stiff marketing rela- 
tionships and perh: ips to act as a “ali alyst. It would seem that this 
approach would be a first experimental step which, if successful, might 
well evolve into a central forest products marketing exchange. The 
functions performed would be very simple but should include the 
following: 

1. A listine by forest. owners and producers of the volume, 
species and quality of the products which would be offered for 
sale at. a future specified date. Prices could be included or left 
open to bid. Each seller’s offering would be kept separate by the 
central office, but would be included on a larger list. of all offerings 
by other p wadien ers. 


~) 


2. Likewise, buvers of various kinds of forest products would 
be asked to submit their requirements and they would be listed 
in much the same manner. These might include contracts in the 
market for rough lumber, line lumber yards, farmers and indus- 
tries. 

3. Mimeographed lists of the sellers’ offerings would be circu- 
lated around to listed buyers at regular intervals as well as 
through such channels as county agricultural agent offices, local 
feed stores, direct forestry offices, etc. 


6 “Minnesota’s Forestry Programs A Look Ahead,” report of Forestry Stud Com? 
sion, Minnesota State Legislature, 1954 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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4. Buyer’s requirements would also be circulated among pro- 
ducers. 

5. All information would be kept on file for inspection by either 
grou ). 

Essentially this central information service would not attempt to 
participate in the negotiations between the buyers and sellers but 
simply to bring them together in a more efficient manner than is now 
possible i in many areas. It is recognized that many dealers who are 
in a position to take advantage of special market knowledge or con- 
tacts and who have credit advances will probably oppose these sug- 
gestions. Likewise, any group which is most dominant with little 
competition in the price-making process woule 1 probably not look on 
it favorably either. But if we look at the long-run objectives of a 
freer market condition to which all groups nomin: ally adhere, the 
possibi lity of making for more efficient and sensitive marketing is 
ecertal nly held out by this proposal. Financing of this type of an 
exchange could be handled on the basis of a small fee or percentage 
of suecessful transactions. It would indeed be interesting to develop 
such an effort and to observe carefully over time whether it would 
meet 1ts state | objectives 

To Ww derst: and somewhat better the role of the community ex- 


change in marketing, the following quotation from Baer’s and Saxon’s 
authoritative ‘ow op on the st ibject is offered: 

“Place of the commodity exchange in distribution. ‘The commodity 
exchange is not a direct link in the distributive system. In the flow 


of coods from the fields, mines, and forests to the consumer and from 
the producer to the converting manufacturer, the exchange does not 
serve as a conduit. It is rather an auxiliary organization, designed 
to facilitate the operations of the distributive system of the physical 
markets in several important respects. 

“In trade parlance, the exchange market is known as the exchange, 
contract, or futures market, whereas the physical market is confus- 
mney ‘alled the spot re market. Though both deal extensively 

ies ward deliveries and some exchange markets trade in spot trans- 
sitiuhi most exchanges offer facilities only for futures trading. 
Grain exchanges otfer both. 

‘The chief services of the commodity exchange lie in its affording 
a means of insurance against the risk of adverse price fluctuations in 
insuring deliveries at contract time and payments at contract price 
against default, and in making stocks of commodities both liquid and 
mobile, thereby rendering financing easier and costs of distribution 
lower. It performs these services by affording a broad and continuous 
market on which the commodity may always be bought or sold for 
future delive ry at a mome nt’s notice ata re +? ative ly Sti ib le pi ‘ice. The 
linking together of the prine 5 world markets by telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and cable focuses in these central marketplaces all avail- 
able economic factors and hes ‘ution ‘neces bearing on prices. 

“The breadth of the market and the close interrelationship of the 
exchange and physical markets, dealing in the same commodity 
throughout the world, make certain that every factor which can be 


*Baer, Julius B., and Saxon, Olin Glenn, “Commodity Exchanges and Futures Trading” 
(ch. Il), Harper & Brothers, New York, 1929 
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reasonably anticipated will be reflected in the current prices of the 
commodity. Widespread publication of commodity prices, registered 
on various futures exchanges and reflecting the best opinion of many 
traders of all kinds, serves as a guide in the establishment of prices 
of both spot and forward deliveries on the physical markets; the wide 
range of grades deliverable on exchange contracts makes exchange 
prices representative of all supply and demand factors; and their 
trend is indicative of current opinion regarding the future outlook. 

“Finally, the exchange regulates organized speculation so as to pre- 
vent abuses and assure that it will be conducted under just and equi- 
table rules to serve the public interest. Its standardization of con- 
tracts and of grading, weighing, and inspection methods promotes 
uniformity in trade dealings, and the regulatory function of the ex- 
change is reflected in its self-imposed rules and regulations, which 
are enforced by discliplinary action, and in its arbitration of disputes 
arising out of exchange contracts. 

“A general description of the economic functions of the exchange 
at this stage will be a sufficient indication of the advantages which 
producing, distributing, and consuming groups obtain from its exist- 
ence. These various advantages will be considered in detail later. 

“The economic functions of commodity exchanges may be sum 
marized broadly under five heads: 


"1. THE INSURANCE FUNCTION 


wr ED The ex h Inge provides hi udityv ar d relative price stal lity 
through a broad and continuous market, made possible because of 
large funds of speculative capital not otherwise available 

“(5) The machinery of the exchange establishes a means of protec- 
tion (for those who desire it) against adverse price hanges thro rn 
a process known as hedging—an insurance device that is available to 
all producers, traders, and converters. 

(ec) The machinery of the exchange clearinghouse furnis] to all 
buyers and sellers of exchange contracts a sure method of guaran 
teeing that both deliveries at contract time and payment therefor at 
contract prices will be made, regardless of changes in market prices 
after the contract is made and regardless of the insolvency of ¢ ( 
contracting party at time of delivery under the contract. 

riiE FINANCING FUNCTION 

“(a) A continuous market and the rea lv transferability of stand 
irdized commo lit | Vv means of nevot) iab le warehouse receipts vlve 
the commodity a high degree of liquidity. 

“(5) Liquidity of the commodity is ar encour vrement to more 
liberal loans by bankers and is a 1ard { 

“(e) Ability to finance  pamoniiie peak oie aul a to insure against 
adverse price changes or defaults on contracts enables producers, deal 


ers, and manufacturers to operate successfully on smaller profit mar- 
gins to the benefit of the consumer. 
THE PRICE REGISTRATION FUNCTION 
Fy 


focuses all price . fluences, on the commodity exchange; all (domest 


“rn ) Join de} - oT mM: rkets by telegraph, té lephone, radio, “al d cable 
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and foreign) futures markets in the same commodity are thus linked 
together and make one broad world market. 

“(6) The presence of a large volume of risk-bearing speculation 
insures that every known influence bearing upon prices ‘will be given 
careful consideration and weight. 

“(c) Interpretation of news by producers, dealers, manufacturers, 
and speculators assures a degree of anticipation of future trends and 
events that would not otherwise be possible. 

“4, THE PUBLICITY AND INFORMATION FUNCTION 

“(a) Exchanges gather from all available sources and make public 
in an unbiased manner statistics of present and potential supply, 
transportation, current consumption, and potential demand which are 
useful in estimating price trends and changes. 

“(6) Daily publication throughout the world of the record of vol- 
ume and prices of all exchange transactions in contracts for future 
delivery informs all interested parties, not only of present prices, but 
also of the future trends. 

“(c) On the basis of widespread publicity of all futures quotations, 
dealers, producers, and manufacturers are enabled to make their pur- 
chases and sales with a higher degree of certainty and confidence. 


“5. THE REGULATORY FUNCTION 


(a) Ix ‘hang gear large speculative funds of capital into their 
insurance machinery and 1 egulate ‘ speculation so as to prevent abuses 
and provide for its conduct along orderly lines in the public interest. 

“(6) Exchat wes deve ne uniform or ‘basis’ contracts which. with 
their standards of inspection, weighing, and grading, contribute to 
the erta nty, efliciency, and unifol rmity of pract ces in each trade. 

) ex in@es estab] sh and enforce, usually through compulsory 
arbitration procedures, rules and regulations governing the settlement 
| disputes aris ne out of transactions on the exchanges, — pro- 


viding quick, cheap, and efficient settlements by experts, without the 
need for recourse to the courts: they establish codes to maint iin the 
ethical conduct of business by their members and enforce these through 


their own sanctions and penalties.” 


ArrenpbiIx B 


NATIONAL Forestry IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


( sueeestion which has come to the attention of the committee 
as a means of improving forest management practices by encouraging 
the removal and utilization of unprofitable low-grade timber (through 
star cl mprovement measures ) deserves consicderat on.’ This proposal 
puts together two basic present-day needs i in order to prepare for 

° e - ] . 7 . 
antic pated heavier demands upon the in se ry during the middle 


1960’s and later. It is offered here for considerat tion and further 
study without comment, since time was not available for detailed 
anal ; 
anaiys 


America’s Needs and Resources,” pp. 527-539, J. Frederick Dewhurst & Associates, 
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According to the “Timber Resource Review” of the U.S. Forest 
Service, there are more than 200 million acres of forest land on which 
timber stand improvement is needed. Such improvement measures 
would remove poorly formed or otherwise undesirable timber to make 
room for thrifty residual trees. Only a portion of this material con- 
tains sufficient merchantable volume to pay the cost of removal, and 
therefore requires an investment in future timber production. ‘There 
are, however, varying volumes of a in most stands which can be 
recovered and sawed into lumber to pay a portion of the cost of 
removal. 

If the Nation is to meet the much heavier housing requirements 
expected after 1965, and wood is to be used (since it is a replaceable 
and not exhaustible resource), there is great need for these stand im- 
provements on an extensive scale—both to speed up current growth 
and improve the quality of the future timber. 

A nationwide effort would be required if the job is to be done 
extensively and in time. Fortunately, we have several precedents 
upon which such a program might be based. In 1939, the New Eng- 
land ae r Salvage Administration was organized to harvest hun- 
dreds of millions of board feet of merchantable timber blown down 
| 
i 


i 


by the 1938 hurricane ndependent local loggers and sawmill opera- 


tors were cveared into the calvage effort on contracts and supervised 
] 


} . 7 . . TT! 7 . 1 4 operne > 
DV proressional Toresters. ihe great potential waste Was greatly 
reduced and millions of feet of valuable lumber stockpiled for the 
war effort which developed shortly thereafter. 


Vhile a salvage job does not press upon us, a timber stand improve- 
ment program is long overdue. While a war may not be in the offing, 
a tremendous demand for housing faces us. We have about 5 years 
to put our forests in mens productive condition from their current 
low state of pro ler ry the application of silviculture. By tak- 
ing out and utilizing su 1 low-grade material as may be recoverable 
in the interim, and stoc boiling usable lumber and other products for 
the pros pective housing’ boom, two major objectives will be accom 
plished. In adk lition, the independent logging and sawmilling indus- 
try operating under contract would find it necessary to bring its equip- 
ment up to ‘higher levels of efficiency, and skilled woods and mill- 
workers would not be lost just prior to the time they will be most 
needed. Stockpiling of minerals is how alre ady unde srway extensive ‘ly 
by the Federal Government for scarce or strate IC resources through 
the Government Services Administration. 

Although such a fore ST improvement program a be a barge 
undertaking, it would by no means be especially difficult. We have 
the tr - ed forestry m: gr tees _ supervision, both private consulting 


and pub hicly employed for rs in most wooded areas. Adequate 
logging and sawmilling man Sone equipment, and managerial skills 


are also wide ly available. 


Essent oy this forest improvement program would operate on both 
public and private lands. No administrative difficulties would be 
encountered in public holdings since this would merely require an 
expansion in present forest improvement programs. On private lands, 
special agreements would have to be worked out with owners. These 
would be voluntary, but if entered into by an owner, would necessarily 
commit him to continue proper forest management under an agreed- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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upon plan for a period into the future so as to assure the public of 
security on its original investment designed to provide adequate future 
timber supplies. If carried out through the regular soil conserva- 
tion district landowner agreement system with a longer time interval, 
no other measures than future inspection and approval of cutting 
methods according to management plan would be needed. 

By concentrating the stand improvement work on the best sites 
and most responsive age classes, higher future outputs could be ex- 
pected for the money invested. Up to $10 per acre would be required 
and something less than half of this would be recovered in usable 
low-grade timber products. 


APppenbix C 


Forest Propucts Pricing Proptems Durtne Emercency Price Con- 
rroLsS—Orricre or Price STABILIZATION 


Because of the danger of inflation resulting from a suddenly in- 
creased demand for all goods and services during periods of national 
emergencies, the United States has come to accept governmentally 
controlled prices as a means of holding ree advances to a mini- 


mum. Authorization by the Congress to t President to undertake 
such maximum price reculations is the procedure whic nh we hs ive fol- 
lowed, The President in turn delegates t] s power to the Director of 
the price control agency who in turn delegates the actual price mak- 
ing power lo Commo lity d Visions ser ing uh ler him 

Because the highly specialized knowledge required in establishing 


proper prices is usually possessed mainly by the people in the industry 
or commodity producers, industry advisory committees are usually 
appointed both to supply technical data and to provide a sounding 
board on various dee sions made by the agency affecting that industry. 
Usually the staff peop le drawn into the agency are supplied by in 
dustry so that the industry finds itself in the position of establishing 
its own ceiling prices subject to sanction by the price administrator. 

The Forest Products Division of the Office of Price Stabilization 


ay ! cy the recent Korea war presents anu mber of interesting as- 
pects of governmental price regulation and its relationship to the 
independent timber producer in the Lake States. 


PULPWOOD PRICING BETWEEN OPA (1946) AND OPS (1951) 


\\’ out an open pulpy 00d commodity market , prices of pulpwood 
are lare ly the res) lt of trary setion het wee? t} a mills (ineluding 
their broker-buyers) and the mdividual producers. Other than the 
normal supply and demand relationships appear to be present in price 


trends durin mw recent years, The strong bare@ain Ing position of 


firms (over 50 mills) with close working relationships as against sev- 
eral thousands of small producers is an 1n port: int factor in the price 
making process. Except in short periods of abnormal demand, the 
by yer, not the seller, NH ike the pr ice oO} this commodity. It has been 
alleved that groups of mill 


procurement officials meet annually to 
discuss “forestry” problems and among these is the matter of price. 
The closer uniformity of prone eo by practically all mills 
indicative of this mon loOpson »tende ney 
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During the period from June 1946 to June 1950 some rather reveal- 
ing trends bear out this observation (see table VII of staff report). 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of all prices of wholesale com- 
modities rose 39.5 percent, paper and pulp prices rose 35.5 percent 
while the weighted average of pulpwood rose only 10 percent (spruce 
22 percent, balsam 18 percent, pine 6 percent, and poplar 0 percent). 
Wood prices, therefore, lagged far behind all other prices in the 4- 
year upward trend. Just before OPA abandonment pulpwood a 
paper prices were nearly on a par being only a few points above the 

1926 base period used as 100. (P ulpwood 103.5, paper and pulp 115.6, 
al commodities 112.9.) 

Thus, while the margin between wood prices and paper in 1946 was 
about 12.1 percent on the basis of 1926 prices, the margin increased 
greatly during the following 4 years to June 1950. It was apparent 
in 1946 and during the war years that paper prices could absorb pro- 
portional increases in wood prices when wood and labor were not in 
surplus as they have been before and since World War IT. 

The steadily widening margin between the cost of wood and the 
price of paper contributed substantially to the increase in profits of 
the paper industry. The five largest paper companies in Wisconsin 
which consume approximately one-fourth of the wood showed the 
following profit record :? 


Year | Profits Percent of rise 
| over 1946 
DLs Sit bhai aemenr dake ‘ ia ciaeaci oman ; $12. 494, 978 36 0 
1948 ......--..--.- =s= oceees 24 302, 439 95 92 
Se cckickasesssewescs Pada iammmerans ‘ wa saci 36, 678, 932. 28 194 


These price and profit data would seem to indicate that the policy of 
holding raw material price rises to a minimum has been a beneficial 
one to the mills. The fact that this action has operated in the face of 
increasing demand, decreasing supplies of high-grade pulpwoods and, 
hence, higher stumpage prices and increased woods labor costs is 
indicative of the superior bargaining position of a few well-organized 
units of the industry. 

Earnings data for independent (unincorporated) timber producers 
in the Lake States are not available. However, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce “National Income Statistics for 1950” show net incomes 
for this type of business for the whole United States. Because pulp- 
wood makes up a large part of the output of independents and because 
pulpwood prices over the country are subject to the same influences, 
these income data can be considered indicative of the Lake States’ situ- 
ation. The conclusion that independent producers have fallen behind 
in earnings is inescapable, and that this 1s due, in part at least, to de- 
pressed pulpwood prices is quite probable. 


2 All prices and indices used in table VII are reduced to a 1946 base of 100. 
2 Based on corporate income tax returns of record at the Wisconsin State Department 
of Taxation in Madison, Wis. 
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The data in table VII show considerable price variations by 
species. Spruce and balsam rose most, partly because of competition 
for shrinking supplies and greater inaccessibility, and hence higher 
logging cost; pine was kept to a small rise partly because an increase 
in price would not increase the annual pine pulpwood output (supplies 
are low) and because Canadian and Montana imports tended to take 
off some of the pressure on local timber; poplar is abundant and pro- 
vided an outlet for local labor released by unavailability of other 
spec ies, with the result that prices could be held to little or no rise. 

The effect of these 1946-50 prices on production and employment 
would tend to indicate that they were adequate to attract the necessary 
number of woods workers into pulpwood operations under pe: acetime 
conditions. With little industrial expansion in the area and farming 
still a marginal endeavor, labor needs were supplied without any 
serious wood shortages. It is questionable, however, how long this 
situation could continue in the face of alternative employ ment oppor- 
tunities. During World War II woods workers left their homes in sig- 
nificant numbers sco that it became necessary to raise wages and pulp- 
wood prices materially in order to obtain full production. 


PULPWOOD PRICING UNDER THE OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


During the 6 months prior to the general ceiling price regulation, 
there was accelerated activity on the part of the buying mills in pulp- 
wood purchasing. The price of wood rose along with a rapid rise 
in the price of paper. When the general ceiling price regulation be- 
came effective in January 1951, pulpwood prices were in a state of flux; 
mills began to bid against each other for available supplies and pre- 
vious uniformity in prices no longer existed. The general freeze 
(highest price paid between December 19, 1950, and J: anuary 25, 1951) 
came during the middle of the contract season, which began in Septem- 
ber 1950 and ended in April 1951. Mills began to pay over contract 
prices to their producers in order to keep them from selling wood to 
competitive buyers. Because there was no established market price, 
buyers for mills were uncertain as to what level the freeze should ap- 
ply. In most cases, they had been paying bonuses to a few large pro- 
ducers well over the market price, and they felt safe in going above 
the lower freeze prices which existed in most cases. As a result, wood 
prices rose during 1951 to the top figures paid in the base period. 
This tendency seems to indicate that paper mills can pay a price for 
wood up to a level with paper prices. During OPA this situation ex- 
isted and tends to develop whenever - wood supplies become scarce. 

Between June 1950 and December 1950, the average price of pulp 
and paper increased 29 points, all commodities advanced 17.5 points, 
and the average weighted price of pulpwood 22 points relative to 1946 
prices. The climb for wood was a rapid one, but began at much lower 
relative base than paper and, even then, did not rise to the same extent. 

lor the reasons indicated above, the freeze was not a total stoppage 
of price increases. Between December 1950 and November 1951, the 
index of all wholesale commodities dropped 2.5, whereas paper rose 
another 10 points (to 174) over the 1946 prices. Pulpwood especially 
spruce and balsam, advanced r: 7 resulting in a weighted average 
figure of 150.5 percent or 13.5 percent. Thus, just before Ceiling 
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Price Regulation 107 was issued, pulpwood w: as relatively under- 
priced in its 1946 relationship to paper prices by 23.5 points, 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN ESTABLISHING CEILING PRICES 


When the Forest Products Division of OPS faced the pulpwood 
problem it found a confused situation. So many small firms, most 
of which kept no sills adequate system of cost accounting, made 
any general economic analysis difficult, if not impossible, in the lim- 
ited time available. Unfortunately little or no effort was made to 
seek personnel from the U.S. Forest Service which has a staff of well- 
rained forest economists, nor were small timber produce I's brought 
in. Although the basic act required formation of industry advisory 
committees of the industry being regulated, the Pu tIpwood Industry 
Advisory Committee was composed almost entirely of the procure 
ment officials of the major paper mills in the region without small 
producers’ representation. 

In the statement of considerations of CPR 107 mention is made 
that ag ston is the key species in the ee structure for pulpwood 
in this area. Therefore, the ceiling prices for other spec ies are re- 
lated to the price for spruce in June 1950.” While this may have 
been the case over past years, spruce pr ices si ice GCP R. outran other 
pulpwood prices because of the increasing scarcity of this species and 
consequent - loggi ng costs due to earl lity. Price relation 
ships bet wee specie S have been distorted by the oreat abundance of 
poplar (whic 7 still was priced at OPA levels in June 1950) and by 
the collusive action on the part of buyers which has been demon 


strated prey iously. 





But between Jan nary and December 1951, stumpage and operating 
costs had risen so that the celling prices in the regulation actually 
constituted a rollback. Whereas, most pricing actions permitted 
some cost increases which took place between January 1951 and the 
issuance ot ceiling Dl ices, this action le {t the ‘hh Uh recogn ized, 


The first measurable rise in cost in 1951 over 1950 was the labor 


piece rate 1nc Se oft about ¢ percent agreed upon by lnbor and mA 
agement effectiv: » on June 1, 1951. More LN pol ‘tant has been the 
estimated 35 percent imncrease in stumpage prices, The major n 


crease in standing timber prices resulted from the general optimism 
by small pre: cers over prospective high prices. The mills entered 


into con ra $1in Se] ehiver wi fivures everal dollars above the GCPR 
pulpwoo pri e, thus encouraging high bids for stumpage otfered for 
sale on public a d private lands. The average rise on national forest 
“supervisor” bid sales between 1950 and 1951 for all soaeie was 
3. percent. 

In the 1950-51 operating season during hie -h GCPR became effec 
tive, an approximate distribution of average logging costs 1s shown 
below, together with a comparison of the increase in costs which 
took place during 1951: 


*Stumpage was decontrolled in April 1951 and prices increased all the rest of the year 








-—— 
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1950-51 Percent 1951-52 Actual 
costs per increase costs per increase 
cord cord 
Cuttiz oo ; et 1 
Skidd 2. 50 7 2 68 ~ 
rruc if ; 
T . — 1.00 1.00 
ae 4 6R 1.4 
17. 2 19. 53 2.3 
g ecul 1 work ( tie FaNCe a 
2A re stu prices f ce d only), all species (table ITD. 
4 t j for prof 
I 


The above data are ap proxin ute cost distributions based on inter- 
views with loggers duri Ing 1951-52 in the area. The stumpage data 
are based on weighted national forest sales averages for all species 
used by the mills in the region. No profit is included because few 
lovee rs show any consiste nt profit on their books. 

Us ing the above average cost per cord and relatin o this cost to the 


average price per cord, the following results are shown : 


The reason for the unfairness of the CPR 107 prices should be 
apparent from these figures. Taken toget he K's the OPS price roll- 
backs netted the mills $1,750,000 during the 1951-52 season which 
was obtained by cutting out producer net returns by an equivalent 


amount. 


Comparison of Lake States pulpwood costs under 1951, September mill contracts, 
and CPR 107, using 1950 volumes 


19 vol ¢ 1 C} , 
p! 
I } s 4 ; 
CONCLUSIONS FROM OPS EXPERIENC! 
Long-term effects are difficult to forecast accurately but OPS ex- 
peri nce gives some clue > to future impacts ol ul unsatisfactory 
pully ' ood pr e® }Istory Lah emerce ney pe ric e \ithough the Lake 
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States entered World War IT with a large labor surplus available 
for woods work, people drifted or were drafted away in such large 
numbers that the paper industry found it necessary to establish OPA 
ceiling prices on pulpwood at levels approximating those which existed 
in the 1926 relationship with paper. 

Since 1946, rural population has continued to decrease, so that the 
Korean emergency found the labor supply significantly below that 
of a decade earlier. Consequently, pulpwood prices had to rise all 
during 1951 in spite of the freeze if adequate production was to be 
sustained and labor attracted to and kept in woods work. 

The principal problem presented to OPS in establishing a ceiling 
price on pulpwood has arisen from the fact that the price of this 
commodity failed to rise at the same rate as other commodities prior 
to Korea and to General Ceiling Price Regulation. Not only was 
there a real lag in pulpwood prices during the rapid rise from June 
to December 1950, but pulpwood had been underpriced in relation to 
other prices during the period from 1946 to 1950 (fig. 1). Further- 
more, there was a rise in stumpage and labor costs during 1951 
(stumpage was decontrolled and labor rose 7 percent). 

As a result of the lag in prices up to General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation (because of a lack of an open competitive market), and in- 
creased costs since GCPR, the pricing problem presented to the 
Agency was not only one of holding the line at some previous level, 
but also to establish a price which would assure continuous produc- 
tion and adequate manpower to do the work. The fact that the mills 
bid up the pulpwood price all during 1951 is indicative of their ability 
to absorb a price of pulpwood up to the 1946 relationship with paper 
prices. It is apparent that there was no cost justification for inflating 
paper pr ices. 

Thus, while the OPS ceiling price on pulpwood was at about the 
GCPR level it failed to take into account the below-par price situa- 
tion existing prior to GCPR and the cost increases of uncontrolled 
stumpage prices in 1951. It constituted a rollback in the price of 
wood unaccompanied by a similar rollback in the price of paper. It 
is questionable whether an economic stabilization agency can or should 
give advantages to one group at the expense of another. 

One other aspect dealing with the administration of price-control 
programs affecting raw forest products producers has become ap- 
parent as a result of the OPS experience. The pulpwood section of 
the OPS Forest Products Division was staffed by industry offi- 
cials. No one was present to make the case for the independent 
timber producer. Nor were any independent producers represented 
on the Pulpwood Industry Advisory Committee. This group was 
composed entirely of papermil] timber procurement officers along with 
a few contract suppliers. The resulting action unfavorable to the 
independent timber producer was almost. a foregone conclusion. 

In any future emergency requiring price control of rough forest 
products, advisory committees from the inde »pendent producers them- 
selves should be drawn; staff people should be supplied from the ranks 
of the public agencies and outside, unbiased technicians with knowl- 
edge of the technical factors encountered. And finally, the base 
period used to determine the level of the ceiling prices should be 
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one which bears a reasonable relationship to the competitive price or 
to the general price level in terms of purchasing power—particularly 


in cases where evidence of monopolistic price actions has resulted in 
a depressed base period. 


THE CASE OF ROUGH LUMBER DURING THE OFFICE OF PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


A somewhat similar situation existed in the final ceiling prices on 
rough hardwood lumber for the Appalachian area. In this market- 
ing situation are a number of small sawmill operators who supply 
relatively few concentration or sales yards. The latter purchase their 
roughly sawn lumber from the small mill operators and plane it and 
either kiln dry it or air dry it for sale. Because air drying of hard- 
wood frequently involves 6 months or more, small operators, always 
in need of money, prefer to sell their lumber green at a lower price. 

Under OPS as previously under OPA, the price ceilings established 
showed both green and dry prices. Just prior to OPS such published 
reports as come out of Memphis and other centers where hardwood 
lumber is traded showed a differential of $15 to $25 as the spread be- 
tween green and dry rough hardwood lumber. But ae OPS an- 
nounced its prices in the spring of 1952 under CPR 151, the following 
schedule of prices with spreads of $32 to $64 per ‘ied board feet. 


“OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, CEILING PRICE REGULATION 151 
SPRING 1952 
“Base price ceilings 


“Following are the base ceiling prices for No. 1 Common lumber, 1 
inch in thickness, for the various species covered by the regulation: 


No. 1 common, 


Yo. 1 common, 


f.o.b. mill ear- OPS ek mill car- OPS 
kc ad te its, per drv- load lots, per dry- 
Species 1,000 board feet | green Species 1,000 board feet | green 
diffe differ- 
ential ential 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Tough ash : $115 $115 |.... Hard maple $132 $79 $53 
Basswood... satiated 135 101 $34 Hard maple, curly 150 90 60 
Beech 112 67 45 || Soft maple ‘ 120 72 58 
Birch 150 90 60 || Red oak, plain _. : 125 75 50 
Buckeve pies 100 60 40 || White oak, plain 130 78 52 
Butternut 120 72 58 White oak, BP and | 
Chery an Pena 150 | 90 60 WHND... ; 95 57 | 38 
Chestnut naioncie 115 69 | 46 || White oak, quartered__-- 160 96 64 
Mountain elm_-._._--- -| 81 | 49 32 |} Poplar........- Ete 145 109 36 
ee 110 | 66 OE Ty TONIC vic cnctinciinanivin 95 57 | 38 
Hickory ges x ee 79 | 47 | 32 || | | 


Here again, the charge was made and with a good deal of apparent 
evidence that the agency’s hardwood lumber division contained staff 
people and an advisory committee made up of the large buyers, dealers, 
and concentration yards which would benefit from a wide price spread 
between green and dry lumber. The small sawmill people who sell 
rough green lumber were unrepresented on the industry advisory com- 
mittee or on the staff of the division. 
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AppENbDIxX [ID 


Report CONCERNING THE PURCHASE OF PULPWooD IN CERTAIN 
Disrricrs IN EASTERN CANADA 


[Excerpt from ‘Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, Report Concerning the 
Purchase of Pulpwood in Certain Districts in Eastern Canada,” Department 
of Justice, Ottawa, Mar. 31, 1958] 


CHAPTER VI 
( lone lusions 

This inquiry has been concerned with arrangements and practices 
among? certain pul p an 1d paper con panies with mills in (Juebec and 
ecans ae cette buyers for export in connection with the pur- 
ee ee from settlers or farmers during the period between 
April 1947 and January 1955. The review of the evidence presented 
in this report has clearly indicated the nature of the arr: angements and 
P yractices and their reners al effects have been appre i] ised 1 in the preced 
ing ch: ipter. The main conelusions which the Commission has reached 
iene ! this re view and appraisal of the evidence are as follows 

The pt ure 1aSes of Pp ilpw ood by companies who have bes hi named 

te the director of investigation and research as chiefly concerned 1 
the arrangements al d prac tices constitute, in kote, au very substantial 
part ot tl e total product On of pulpwood for sale in the Province of 
Quebec and in certain districts in the Province of Ontar1 

92. The arrangements with respect to offering prices ck Hianiadt 
eee ee ee fixing a aay 
to ontrol the prices at wh 1. farmers pulpwood woule d | e bought for 
mill use. While the type of situation which has been more frequently 
encountered under Canadian anticombines legislation has involved 
price fixing with respect to the sale of g oods by supphi ers, etfects of an 
equally restrictive nature may exist when a price-fixing arrangement 
with respect to purcl ise prices is ae = into by buvers whose tot 


‘ 
1 
} 


purchases are large in a particular dis or in a region. 

3. One of the principal purposes of tina sealacemmie wal deasiba 
with respect bo the purchase of pu lpwood was to remove as far as pr 
sible the devel Op! nt of con peti tive price offers for farmers’ pulp 
wood on the part of those partic pating in the arrangements. 

4. The pulp mel paper Compal les were, at most times. in a much 
better position to bareein for p Inwood than were the farmers for 
its sale. For the pulp and paper industry as a whole farmers pulp 
wood constitutes prob bly less than 25 percent of the total pulpwood 
u E Some 1 | if 1 cle i. or practi illy oO. of 1 ch seq 
pulpy ood, and v e there are some which lep nd completely or toa 
large extent on pure ed pulpwood there is a considerable amount o 
limit wood available for purchase as well as farmers wood. Of still 
more importa! eis tl CU. at the pulp and pape rcompanie re tf] 
only ones who know what quantities of farmers pulpy 1 will be 
sought in any wood year and this means that suppliers of pulpwood 
i ag must wait for indications of demand on the part of the buyer 

> Pros luction of pulpwood fox rly coe not pre | ilor y {| 
ae ef non other commercial crops for which a regular market 
exists. The cutting of pulpwood, as was so strongh ressed 1 
evidence, usually proceeds only after a contract has been arranged fot 
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the supply of a definite quantity. It may happen, of course, that aa 
contract. is not. proceeded with or the quantity produced under 
falls short of that specified in it. In a real sense, therefore, alowed 
is produced to order and the letting of contracts and the prices speci- 
fied in them are the principal determinants in the quantity of pulp- 
wood produced for sale in any season. 

The aspects of quantity and price have been among the major 
factors taken into consideration at me etings of representatives of pulp 
and paper companies interested in the name ge of farmers wood. 
When curtailment of purchases was in prospect, this factor was con- 
sidered as influe ntial in lowering offering prices for farmers pulp- 
wood. When purchases were to be increased, attention was given to 
lessening the effect of this factor as an upward influence on price. 

In a competitive situation such factors would be weighed inde- 
pendently by individual buyers and a price wer pi situation 
would develop as the indivi . ual judgments were given expression in 
competitive prices offered by buyers. Under the arrangements de- 
scribed in this report, varying views as to supply conditions and as 
to price were co! ore sed by discussion at meetings of company re — 
sentatives, and a common offering yr price for each district and class 
of wood would ‘i decided upon. 

While this common price was largely observed, the result in terms 
of the quantity of pulpwood = red for sale at that price was not al- 
Ways reovarded as satisfactory | V all thos e who participated in the 
arrangements. 

There have been wide fluctuations between some years in the 
quantities of farmers pulpwood purchased in different districts by 
pulp and paper companies. As was pointed out by the consulting 
economist, Dr. Petrie, who gave evidence on behalf of the named 
companies, categorical answers cannot be given in most circumstances 
as to what ange have been the situation under other conditions. It 
is possible, however, that if each buyer had proceeded independently 
in making an assessment of supply and in determining his buying 
price for farmers’ pulpwood, the amplitude of the fluctuations might 
have been narrowed as suggested by the eg itions given above 
from documents of St. Lawrence. Those who felt that production 
should be encouraged would have offered a higher price than that 
decided upon at the meeting in those distric ts where they were parti- 
cularly anxious to. secure supplies. The cumulative effects of a num- 
ber of different decisions by various buyers might well result in an 
overall supply situation which would be more advantageous both to 
producers and the industry than a single approach which attempted to 
limi t competitive appraisal on the part of the buyers. 

The available record in the evidence of actions taken following 
meetings among representatives of pulp and paper companies at 
which offering prices for farmers pulpwood were decided upon makes 
clear that such prices were intended to be regarded as actual maxi- 
as buying prices to the fullest extent possible. 

One objective sought in making the arrangements with respect 
to “the offering prices for farmers pulpwood was to keep buying 
prices from being increased through competition on a price basis 
between the pulp and paper companies. In addition, a restraining 
influence on prices was achieved when those companies considering 
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the offering of higher prices came to accept lower prices decided upon 
at a meeting. Such a restraining effect might be sought, not only by 
those directly interested in a particular area, but by a company not 
so interested which wanted to guard against a price level in one dis- 
trict affecting other districts in which it was more interested (ASH 
= 5731) 

The fact that the ar rangements were intended to, and did in 
on t, lessen competitive pricing in making purchases of farmers pulp- 
wood must necessarily have had a depressing effect on the prices 
paid for such pulpwood. The restrictive effect might vary in degree 
during the period under review and from district to district in rela- 
tion to the extent of competition which might have prevailed if the 
arrangements had not been made. The effects would not be confined 
only to the price, but to the extent that prices lower than those which 
might otherwise have prevailed led to less pulpwood being produced, 
there also would be a reduction in income because of the smaller 
quantity. 

10. The arrangements and practices described in this report have 
been to the disadvantage of the public consisting of settlers and farm- 
ers from whom pulpwood has been purchased or might have been 
purchased for use by the named companies. In the absence of public 
regulation such persons are entitled to sell their products under con- 
ditions of free competition without interference from private re- 
strictive arrangements of the nature disclosed by the evidence in this 
inquiry. 

In the opinion of the Commission there should be definite and 
complete abandonment of arrangements and practices among pulp 
and paper companies which restrain competition among them with 
respect to the purchase price of farmers’ pulpwood, and there should 
be the adoption ofa positi ive policy y by each company to proceed inde- 
pendently in determining the prices which each buyer will offer and 
pay for such pulpwood. 


APPENDIX EF 
Pinor PLants For Propuctrion or Newsprint From Harpwoops 


(Statement of Assemblyman Frank Christopherson, Chairman of 
Douglas County (Wis.) Industrial Development Committee. ) 


1. TIMBER SUPPLIES 


The recent Timber Resources Review of the U.S. Forest Service 
has made it abundantly clear that while we face a near shortage of 
higher quality conifers and hardwoods, there is a substantial surplus 
of lower gerade hardwoods over most of the Eastern United States. 
In Wisconsin alone we have an annual growth of 296 million cubic 
feet of hardwoods and are currently utilizing only 130 million—less 
than half.t| Located near many small rural communities this great 
resource can supply the raw material for much new industry. Utili- 
zation under proper cutting practices will not only provide much 


1From the “Timber Resources for America’s Future,’ U.S. Forest Service, 1958 
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woods employment but will stimulate tree growth in the woods and 
result in better future stands. Independent timber farmers who har- 


vest pulpwood for a living are seriously in need of widened markets 
for lower grades of timber. 


2. TECHNICAL FEASIBILITY 


Recent developments in paper chemistry have demonstrated clearly 
that low grade hardwoods can be effic iently utilized by the cold soda 
and semichemical processes of pulp manufac ture, and converted into 
printing papers of many qualities. ‘The Commission on Increased Use 
of Agricultural Products included a task force with a membership of 
J. Alfred Hall, Director of the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, Paul 
M. Dunn of the St. Regis Paper Co., and other prominent scientists 
and industrialists. In their statement they said; “Further use of 
hardwoods is being made possible by the cold soda process of pulping 
which is in the advanced experimental stage. * * * This develop- 
ment requires a continuous pilot plant study to extend the usefulness 
of the cold soda process, and laboratory and engineering research 
aimed at increasing the efficiency and lowering capital requirements 
for this new approach. * * *” 

In 1954 the Department of Commerce in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture submitted to the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House ty Representatives a report entitled “Newsprint From 
Hardwoods” in which the cold soda process has been set forth as a 
completely so al method for newsprint production. 

In the March issue of the Pulp and Paper Journal (industry peri- 
odical) Prof. R. A. Diehm, of Western Mic! ligan University stated at 
a technical conference on pulping that “more cold soda will be 
made * * * high yield proce esses will be improved.” 

The ev idan ‘e isclear that the cold soda process is te — lly feasible 
for the manufacture of newsprint and that improvements can be de- 
veloped by additional research carried on at a ommended scale. The 
Douglas County Industrial Development Committee strongly urges 
that research he i cluded in your committee recommendations on & 
scale adequate to the needs carried on in conjunction with the establish- 
ment of newsprint mills which may be forthcoming 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY 


Only a limited amount of cost information is available on the cold 
soda process but a paper reported at the " ond annual Pe and paper 
conference at Kalamazoo, Mich., given by Prof. R. A. Diehm indi- 
cated that cold soda pulp could be produced at a cost of about $60 
per ton. This was based on experimental studies already underway. 
Add to this pulp-making cost about $40 per ton for finishing it into 
newsprint and the total manufacturing cost amounts to $100 per ton. 
That this figure is clearly within the limits of economic operation is 
indicated by the selling price of ne wsprint at over $130 per ton. 
These costs include direct operating costs, raw materials, and 
overhead. 

The same paper also estimated the capital construction costs 
for building a mill to produce 100 tons per working day. The 
cost per ton for the construction of a mill to produce semibleached 
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cold soda were estimated at $34,000 plus working capital of $16,000. 
Thus the construction and capital needed for financing operations, 
amounted to a total of $50,000 per ton, or a total of $5 million for a 
plant producing 100 tons per day for 200 working days per year. To 
these COSTS would be added investment needed for finishing the paper, 
running to several more million depending upon the type and quality 
of paper to be produced. 

These figures clearly show that the costs of establishing a number 
of papermills to produce newsprint and other volume papers are rela- 
tively low when compared with the traditional sulfite, sulfate, and 
other chemical processes. Furthermore, waste disposal and pollution 
problems are nearly nonexistent because it is economical to recover the 
spent c hemicals from the waste p: ipe ‘rmill liquor. 

The financing of construction of a n um iber of cold soda newsprint 
mills is well within the realm of possibility of a large number of com- 
munities needing new industry. With the kind of assistance pro- 
vided for in this bill by the Federal Government a real incentive will 
be developed for the establishment of a number of locally owned and 
controlled papermills which can continue to assure the free press of 
the United States with adequate supplies of paper. 


t. FUTURE DEMAND AND MARKETS 


Ever since World War II the pre ss of this country has been sub- 
jected to serious shortage es of newsprint and a price spire al considerably 
n excess of th e gener: al se In commodity prices, The extent of these 
price rises 1s shown in the following table: 


Relation of rise in newsprint prices to all wholesale commodities’ 


Hmm K 


1 Data obtained f l Current Busine l Depart 
tin } 28, 1957, pul i by American Newsprint Pu rs A 


In substance this table means that while all wholesale commodity 
prices have gone up 70 percent from the 1945 price, newsprint prices 
have increased a whopping 124 percent. This has not been due to a 
shortage of wood, but rather a shortage of production capacity which 
has enabled manufacturers to raise prices at an accelerating speed. 

That there will be a growing shortage of newsprint unless we install 
added capacity is the finding of a 1957 survey of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce.? Newsprint demand is growing so rapidly that 


2*Technical Guide to Pulp. Paper, and Board Supply-Demand (Demand Projections 


to 1965)""—U.S. Department of Commerce, 1957, H. Rept. No. 57 
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the estimated demand in 1965 will be 8.5 million tons per year com- 
pared with 7 million tons at present. This increased consumption 
will amount to more than 20 percent above our present level (75 new 
mills producing 100 tons per day). The chances of our importing 
this quantity from Canada are dec reasing, but the opportunity for 
producing newsprint here at home from low-gr ade hardwoods is well 
assured. Since the American paper industry has not found it profit- 
able to supply a large proportion of our domestic needs for newsprint 
but has tended to manufacture higher grades of paper, it is unlikely 
that existing industry alone without some sort of stimulus is likely 
to install the needed capacity in time to meet the demands. 


5. NEED FOR NEW INDUSTRY 


The Industrial Development News carried a list of 7,000 locally 
organized industrial development committees in its October 1957 
issue. Few of these communities needing industry will be success- 
ful in enticing many of our giant corporations to move their facili- 
ties—much as many of these areas may have to offer. Our rural 
communities need industry badly if they are to provide opportunities 
for young people and if we are to stem the tidal drift toward ever 
larger and more crowded metropolitan centers. Every community 
in — which needs industry has either the initiative, the raw 
materials, or the skilled manpower or all three to make the establish- 
ment of bie ally owned industry entirely economic. Very few have 
the capital needed to build _ reasingly complex produce tion facili- 
ties demanded by today’s technology. This proposal gives great 
hope to many communities which could utilize their n nanpower and 
raw materials and available capital. And it can stimulate new, locally 
owned _ controlled enterprises which have been the bac ‘bone of the 
American economic system until the recent great wave of mergers. 


6. ASSURANCE OF FREEDOM FROM MONOPOLY PRICING 


The Congress of the United States has investigated the rise in 
newsprint prices and the recurrent shortages no less than four times 
since World War II to my knowledge and it may have been more. 
The most recent was in the spring of 1957. None of these investi- 
gations has found the only answer—an expansion of production 
facilities. Although four new mills have been built in the South 
with the assistance in financing by the press, the great American 
free press has accepted the constant jacking up of newsprint prices 
and steady attrition by shortages, without taking major steps. The 
figures given above demonstrate that newsprint has been subject to 
monopolistic action beyond the slightest shadow of a doubt. The 
establishment of a series of regional independently owned and lo- 
cally controlled newsprint mills based upon low-grade hardwoods 
would have a beneficial influence throughout America. 
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EXxuHrsiT A 
Reprinted from Pulp & Paper, March 1958] 
WHAT Does It Cost To MAKE PULP? 
Average costs for making pulp 


[Cost per ton O. D. pulp] 


{aw Chemical Overhe 
Raw material Process material costs and « 
ce iting 
Spruce Ur A l lfate : $61. 50 £4. 08 $3 
Do lea 1 sulfate are 71.1 5. 30 { 
Pir { 4 41.00 4. 0S 3 
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As} { \ 24.2 3. 63 33 
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Spruct I 5 4. 22 3 
D | ! } 
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Do ( ‘ i 8 4 15.8 
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B r S erce 17. O 15. 9 
Investment and working capital per ton per day 
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ApprEenpix F 


Forest Owners’ ASSOCIATIONS IN SWEDEN 


{Excerpts from bulletin, “FORESTRY IN SWEDEN,” published by the National 
Federation of Swedish Forest Owners Association] 


In the following section an account will be given of the action 
taken by forest-owning farmers in Sweden for improving the economic 
return of their holdings, especially in regard to the disposal of their 
forest products through cooperation. 

The parcels of timber offered for sale from small holdings are 
not usually attractive to buyers, who find it troublesome and e xpensive 
to arrange transport and other details for such small lots. Certain 
drawbacks are also connected with the care of and methodical atten- 
tion to such small forest holdings. At the same time is it well to 
remember that combined farming and forestry; with the owner in 
direct charge of the work, also possess considerable advantages. The 
labor problem is more easily solved. Animals engaged on farm work 

can be employed in the forest during those times of the year when they 
are not needed on the land. This interchange of |: ibor between farm- 
ing and forestry naturally tends to reduce the working costs of both 
operations. 

About 30 years ago cooperation was established between private 
forest owners in Sweden. In the beginning, the work was carried on 
through noneconomie associations, established in different districts, 
and consisting of active propaganda emphasizing the financial im- 
portance of rational care of the forests, ete. Later on, these district 
associations were reconstituted as economic bodies, which among 
other things undertook to handle the sale of the products from the 
members’ forests. At present there are in Sweden 25 district asso- 
ciations of this kind, with a membership of 122,000 forest owners, 
whose aggregate holdings comprise about 15 million acres of produc- 
tive forest land. The turnover of the associations in 1954 was 483 
million Swedish crowns. 

The local association’s aims are to further the members’ economic 
ne 

Trading in and proce ‘ssing of the forest produce ts, which the 
me os ‘rs place at its disposal, and other similar activity; 

2. If its a ird considers it appropriate, supplying special equip- 
ment to enable the members to increase the yield from their for- 
estry holdings; 

Trying to promote the technical and economical development 
of fee Stry produe ts by the members; 

4. Fostering the agricultural cooperative movement. The dis- 
tricts controlled by the vari ious associations conform in the main 
to the natural timber sup plying regions, which in the north of 
Sweden often coincide with the extensiveness of the principal 
rivers. The districts of the associations vary considerably in 
extent due to such natural considerations. 
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Forest owners, who are members of a district association, invest 
shares, calculated upon the acreage of forest owned by them. The 
amount of shares is paid in by the owner-member partly in cash upon 
joining the association and partly through his share account being 
credited with a portion of the profits derived from the joint business 
tr: unsacti ons of the ScRaeaae These profits are retained by the 
association as working capital. 

When a member intends to cut timber, he reports the estimated 
quantity to the association, which then tries to bring together parcels 
from other owners in order to be able to offer more suitable lots to 
buyers. When these joint quantities have been sold by the association, 
an account is rendered to the respective owner-members. 

This organization of the timber selling on behalf of small forest 
owners signifies an important step toward rationalization in this field, 
both for the benefit of industr ¥ and of eood forest econ omy in gvener: al, 
It is well to keep in mind that a farmer with only comparatively few 
trees of a special kind to cut, say, even the finest telegraph poles or 
plyw ood trees, Woul ld hardly be ab le to find a buyer willing ‘ pay a 
fair price. Unless very hard up for wood, pros Eee tive buyers are not 
willing to go to the trouble and expense of arranging, loading, trans 
porting, he ‘ki ne, Cic., of 20-50 logs : i. long dista. an ce > from their own 
places. Bs the asso lation stepping in here : al) 1d CO) llecting enough 
smal] parcels to make up a saleable quantity, the small owner is not 
only able to sell his timber but vets a fair price for his produets 
which he would otherwise have difficulty in placing. 

Furthe ‘rmore, forest owners of this category are not always familia 
with how their logs should be treated and sorted to the best advantage 
Neither can hese judge the market and the demand for timber without 
the aid of an organization especially formed for dealing with these 
particular matters. The associations keep them informed through 
circulars and : ‘ urticles about the t imber most in demand, and the value 


of different specifications. This informatory and advisory work is of 


outstanding importance to the members in order to assure them the bes 
economic return from the} ir forest hol lings. 

During the past 20 years there has been a steady increase in the 
membership of the associations, proving better than anything else the 
forest owners’ confidence in the benefits derived from this form of 
forestry cooperation. During the war years the private forest owners’ 
organization rendered important services to the authorities in the 
efforts to collect and distribute the enormous quantities of firewood 
required to replace the interrupted imports of coal, coke, and oil 
This import: int public service has shown that the forest. owners’ o1 
ral zation is of advantage also to the national economy as a whol 

The private forest owners, re presented by the associations. heave 
furt! ermore come tothe conclusion that it should be possible for then 
organization to handle the export of products. For some years the 


ys 


associations have thus themselves exported considerable qui intities of 


timber, and according to present p Jans this policy will be — “(| 
in future. In the economic interest of its members the organiza 

aims at bringing the producers and consumers of timber in mae 
and more direct contact. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SWEDISH FOREST OW NERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The local associations are united into the National Federation of 
Swedish Forest Owners’ Associ ations (Sveriges Skogsiigareféren- 
ingars Riksf6rbund, SSR). Its primary mission is to act as the 


spokesman of the forest owners when dealing with the Government 


and official authorities. It further acts as adviser to the associations 
on aue tions of orvanization, accounting, ete. Joint transactions with 
and tie same buyer wre concluded through SSR, which 1h other 


} “ - ~ ] ’ ! 
respects, owever, does hot direct! iy carry on b isiness Inside Sweden. 
‘ } 


SSRois also to a certain extent the executive medium in arranging 
XPoO Lies, {1X no tonnage, etc. 1h connection with the shipmi ni of 
{ i t 
The local asso lations appoint representatives on the board of di- 
of SSK, at resent comy ed of 15 member SSR nas a 
ilag director as the head executive, th work being divide 
' ‘ cit ’ ‘ 
The financing of SSR is based on annual fees paid by the affiliated 
\ il LO the Tees being dssessed i Pproporvion to the busines 
turnover of the respective associations. In addition, SSR is entitled 
eive coml ion on busin transactions concluded 
‘| e orga ZATION bu It up by SS a8 » forest o nel in the 
outlined has in recent years become increasingly stabilized 
both from the point of view of organization and economy. All ques 
er i the management ol the fore are to an ever increas- 
ne extent rete rred to their own seaihaiia. which has to represent 


e OWners In ne FOLLATIONS WV th the Government 2nd local authorit ic 5. 
in the same w LY, thie authorities refer: il] questions Conc e mil le forestry 
to SSR. In other words, SSR is recognized as the organ of private 
forest owners and their interests. 

The large number of small forest holdings has made necessary such 
ooper: t1ol as abo ve to enab le the 1 divide! owner to express his 
views for consideration by the appropriate trade organizations and 
Government authorities. Indi vidually he is, of course, totally unable 
to affect timber prices, forestry policy or other questions which inti- 


mately concern his own interests and forest hol ling. He has ee 

at only by joint action with others in the same situation—through 
cooperation is it possible to safeguard his interests. To this end the 
organization represented by the forest owners’ associations, oe 
into SSR. has been ¢ reated., This organization is not engaged in a 

rucele to force uP Pp rices . but merely to se e that thet imber eodanel 
on the small at iV » forest holdings, and by the labor of their owners, 


brings ina aaa return. And in spite of its comparative youth 


if 1 i! question able that the organization has peen of oreat benefit 


to the category mm Sweden known as farm or peasal t forestry. It is 
ie to the efforts of the organiz: ito! b Cha a keener interest has been 
reated amMonyY’ fort “t. owners of this Class in be ‘tter pt whe vation and 


management of the forest as well as nce tion of the cutting and 


preparation of the timber for sale: all with a view to his ohe r economic 
return. Judging by what has been achieved up to the present, the 
organization is predestined to further success along the lines adopted. 


It sienifies a rationalization of Swedish farm forestry in all its aspects, 
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which cannot be but of obvious and lasting benefit to the organiza- 
tion’s members. The gain to the industry’s supply of raw material 
is no less apparent, as 1s the advantage to the national economy as a 
whole. The farm forests, which together comprise such a large pro- 
portion of the Swedish resources, are a valuable asset both from 
social and economic points. ooh Cooperative Farm Journal 
“ase ie vetoed Foreninesblad—J.F.), the official publica tion of the 
Swedish Farmers’ s’ Cooperative Movement, is one ot Sweden’s largest 
weekly jour ae ind with its circulation of about 370,000 it reaches 
virtually all farmers in the country. In connection with this J.F. is 
also the official publication of SSR and is distributed to all members 
and contains news and advice on many forestry subjects. 

Moreover SSR_ publishes its own monthly journal, called “The 
Forest Owner” (Skogsiigaren) with a circulation of about 30,000 
copies. 

By arr: angine “forest days” (skogsdagar) the local associations 
are able to provide members with extensive information and service 
on economic, technical, and other forestry matters. 

Most associations have their own sawmills and several have en 
gaged themselves in a further industrial processing of wood at their 
joinery works, prefabricated house factories, impregnating works, 
GUC. 

One of the associations, Sydéstr: a Sveriges Skogsiigares Foérbund, 
has furthermore in the last 2 years acquired two well-known indus- 
tries in southern Sweden, viz Fridafors Fabriks AB (mechanical 
pulp, paper and cardboard) and Strémsnisbruks AB (sulfate pulp, 
sulfite pulp, paper sacks and kraft paper). 

For fhe purpose of utilizing existing surpluses of pulpwood in cor 
tain parts of southern Sweden, the associations and their private 
members with the support of SSR, the Federation of Swedish 
Farmers’ Association (SL) and the Swedish Farmers Union (RLF), 
subscribed in 1952 a share capital of over 50 million crowns with a 
view to establishing a modern pulpmill at Moénsteriis, a port i 
southeastern Sweden. The initial capacity of the mill will be 70,000 
tons of bleached and unbleached pulp. 

A new sulfate pulp mill on the most modern lines will start opera 
tions in the southeast of Sweden by a new company, Skogsiigarnas 
Cellulosa AB formed by private forest owners and their organiza- 
tions. 

The new mill will have A favor: able loc; ition on the coast. Harbor 
and quay facilities capable of serving ships up to 24-feet draft are 
being constructed close to the mill site. Thus, s ships of up to 5,000 to 
9,000 deadweight tons will be able to load directly from this new 
plant. 

The new company to operate the pulp mill, Skogsiigarnas Celh cen 
AB, starts with a capital of 50 million kronor. The main share hol l 
are private forest owners numbering some 60.000 and the 


tions. 


oraray 7 
Ql aniza 


Shareholders also include two other big farmer unions in Sweden, 
Sveriges Lantbruksférbund (SL) and Riksf6rbundet Landsbygdens 
Folk (RLF) 

The pulpwood for the new mill will mainly be delivered by moto 
transport from lumbering in the southeastern part of Sweden. A 
small part will arrive rafted by sea. 
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A steady flow of pulp logs to the mill is insured by the fact that the 
suppliers are the shareholders of the company. The company may 
thus compend to those forest industries which have sufficient forest 
land of their own to cover their total requirements of logs. The 
capacity of the new mill will be 75,000 tons a year from the beginning, 
and is planned to be extended to a final output of about 150,000 tons a 
year. 

‘The main products of the mill will be unbleached and semibleached 
kraft pulps of various grades. ‘The pulps will be delivered in air-dry 
condition as well as moist. 


Development of the associations 


' } 
pr n 
N M were al An! 4 
Year for prit ; t er 
ow nie eare owned lish 
forest cr 
percet 
193. 2,595 | 476, 000 4 3, 900, 000 
194¢ 31, 649 2, 262, 000 20 43, 900, 000 
104 86, 873 4, 776, 578 | 43 191, 300, 000 
1950 | 112, 473 41, 048, 130 53 | 195, 500, 000 
1954 123, 114 6, 363, 887 5S {S2, 682, 209 


APPENDIX G 
Impacts OF FeperAL TAXATION ON TIMBER SALES 


Because a number of smaller firms showed concern at the hearings 
of the committee over being outbid by larger firms on publicly owned 
timber, the following information is included for background in- 
formation: 


{Excerpts from GAO Office of Investigation Report I-17338, Report of 
Investigation: Sale of Government-Owned Timber, 1953] 


CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


It is generally —— that the application of section 117(k) of 
the Internal Revenue Code greatly influences the competitive bidding 
for Federal timber. Twa main reasons for this added competition 
are readily apparent: (1) a high bid for Federal timber influences 
the establishment of os » base from which to compute the capital gain 
on private-<« owne “ timber the area, and (2) a high bid on smal] sales 
of Federal timber e tian, a base from which to compute the capital 
gain on other Federal timber purchased under a long term sale. 

The only require ment for an operator to claim the benefits under 
section 117(k) is that the timber was owned or held under contract 
for 6 months prior to the beginning of the taxable year and that an 
election has been made to take advantage of its proy isions 

At the hearings prior to the passage of section 117(k) in 1943) 
was pointed out that its benefits would app rLy equally to large and 





1The 1954 revision of the Internal Revenue Act recodified, see. 117(k) 
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small timber operators. This is true where both the large and small 
operators own their timberlands and 1f section 117(k) ap yphied only 
to private-owned timber, in which ease its benefits are av: allable in 
the same ratio as the ownership and cutting of timberlands, but it 
does not. bestow the same benefits on large and small operators who 
do not own the timberlands. The average small or medium sized 


cy 
operators purchase timber in quantities wh 


ich can be removed from 
the sale area and converted into the finished produet within a rela- 
tively short time because the do not have the capital to finance a 


long-term operation. The small or medium-sized operators generally 
oOmpete among t iemselves for Federal timber, and while t 1e 11 OM 
petitive bidd ne sists forming the basis on which t ie lars Opel 
ators OMIDULe Cal tr] On] » Oh Federal timber pureha ed unde) t (y- 
term contrac fo not receive e benefits of s 7(k) 
because t] liv do ne over fi ol t¢ 
next I ney | be effect 1O] { in %& mont ' or to com 
rie Arment ¢ I xabl ul it wl i time the election mt he 
made. However, the large operators will have several sales of Fed 
eral timber inder contract at the same time and most of them will 


! 
extend over a sutlicient period of time to enable them to apply the 
provisions of section 117 (k) to nearly all Fede ral timber processed, 

The roregoing Is iptly illustrated in the follown @ lett ter from a firm 
of certified public accountants to the representative of a lumber firm. 
Additional examples are set forth. 


LETTER FROM A FIRM OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS Té \ LUMBER 
FIRM WITH REGARD TO THE APPLICATION OF SEC, 117(K), INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 


Dear Sir: We submit herewith computation of the net gain to a 
corporation, after taxes based upon income, should it make a pure hase 
of Government timber at the right time for a pri oreater than it 

could pr rchase thet mber for In competit ‘ec badder, 

The computations are under presently existing tax rates and are 
on the basis of certain assumptions s ubmitted by you which may or 
may not be true in a given specific case, de ‘pel di ng upon the facts of 
that case. 


Phe assumptions are that a lumber company has an annual produc 


tion of 150 million feet log scale per year; that on or about the be 
ginning of its fiscal year, it makes a purchase ot oo million feet of 
Government timber in a local area, bidding the price up to say $30 per 





d have bought the Tiabee for S20, 
and euts the 16 million feet during the vear; that on the strength of 
its purchase of 16 n llion feet for 330 per thousand feet, the compar \ 


would be able to use $30 instead of 820 as the fair market value at the 


thousand feet even though it cou 


beginni 7 of its fisea] year of the 154 million feet of its own timber cut 
during the year for purposes of computing capital gain upon the 
cutting thereof under Section 117(K)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Should the corporation be in an excess profits tax rate bracket. (com 
posite State and Federal top rate bracket of 78.84 percent ) it would 


realize a net gain of $662,944. Upon the above transaction after pro- 


nrc 


a 
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vision for State and Federal taxes based upon income, as follows, 
other factors remaining equal: 


Né I 
by i 
D n « et } ¢ ha 
t ¢ t SI 0), OO 
D & percen $160,001 g19 9 x . 
DD t ove! eduction of $14 f 
ent of $147,2 j 
Onn pre 
% s.s4 
S n | 
} 
i 
) 
4 Ri 
T Y W * ~- ‘44 


Whenever a corporation is in an excess profits rate bracket (com- 
bined State and Federal] rates aggrecate e Tective total of 78.84 per- 
cent) it can afford to pay a high price for timber for immediate cut- 
ting, for the purpose of establishing a higher value of its own timber, 
realizing that 78.84 percent of it 1s being paid out of tax reductions 
anvway. For instance, in the illustration above, the net cost to the 
taxpayer of the additional $160,000 it would have paid more than it 
needed to for the timber was 21.16 percent of the $160,000 after taxes, 
or S55.S806 This investment of 833.856 could. as shown above. pos- 
sibly result in a decrease in taxes of $696,800 on the company-owned 
timber cut, fora combined net saving of $662,944. 


’ 7 , ? . ? | . . 
Phe 78.84 per ent eliective bop rate bracket is shown below: 


j ent 

St t with net income before taxes LOO 
Deduct State corporation excise tax rate Ss 
Balance State corporation excise tax rate 92 


Federal tax: 


Percent 


Normal tax 25 
Surtax . ode 
kxcess protits tax = 30 
Total T7 
77 percent of 92 percent ig TO. S4 
Balance remaining after taxes 21. 16 


State tax rate 
Federal rate 70. 84 


Composite State and Federal top rate TS. 84 


Should the corporation have a large enough excess profits credit 
that under the present law its top Federal income tax (normal tax 
and surtax combined ) rate bracket would be only 17 percent instead 
of 77 percent it would realize a net gain upon the above-mentioned 
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transaction of $216,784 after State and Federal taxes based upon in- 
come, as follows: 


Net income 


Net 
Decrease Increase increase 
Decrease in net income before taxes $160, 000 
Decrease State corporation excise tax Se $12, 800 ($147, 200) 
Decrease Federal taxes, 47 percent of $147,200 69, 184 
Net cost after taxes ; ; (78, 016) 
Saving in Federal taxes on capital gain on own timber: Percent 
Federal top rate bracket 47 | 
Capital gains rate bracket 25 
Differ el nee ‘ 22 
Saving, 22 percent of $1,340,000_. . 294, 800 
Increase in net income after taxes_ ; 160, 000 376, 784 216, 784 


In order to establish a fair market value for purposes of capital 
gain upon the cutting of its own timber, companies can afford to pay 
more for Government timber than they would otherwise be willing 
to pay. Should the company in the above illustration have enough 
income otherwise taxable at excess profits tax rates, it could conceiv- 
ably be willing and able to pay $60 for a piece of Government timber 
although the going market. v: alue m: Ly be only $20 if by doing so it 
could establish $60 as being the fair market value of its own timber. 

A small purchase at a high price does not necessarily establish the 
fair market value of a large tract; however, it is my opinion that the 

capital gains feature of the Federal income tax laws has over a period 
of years had some influence in increasing timber values. 

The tendency of some companies with favorable tax and timber 
bases to bid up timber values in certain instances can easily work a 
severe hardship on companies bidding against them who do not have 
such favorable timber and tax bases. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES ON INCOME TAX IMPACTS 


Firm A (owns no merchantable timber and buys stumpage as 
needed at $25 per thousand board feet) 


GAINS FROM TIMBER GROWING 


None. Cost: thousand 
GAINS FROM PROCESSING hoard feet 

Sells sawlogs S50. OO 
Costs: 

Stumpuge 25. 00 

Other 20. 00 

Total 15. 00 

Net profit before Federal income tax 5. 00 

Federal income tax, at 52 percent.._-- » 60 

Net profit after ta / eae 2. 40 
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Firm B (owns merchantable timber and also purchases stumpage 


from time to time) : 


Case 1: Cuts his own timber only 
Cost: thou- 


GAINS FROM TIMBER GROWING sand 
hoard feet 
Stumpage “sold” at fair market value- ---_- ~~ - ‘ $25. 00 
Original cost of stumpage : ‘ 10. 00 
Capital gain before tax_- 15. 00 
Tax, at 25 percent 2 7B 
Capital gain after tax 11. 25 


Cost: thou 


sand 
GAINS FROM PROCESSING hoard feet 
Sawlogs sold- — _.. $50. 00 
Costs: 
Stumpage aen~ S20 00 
Other _- Si : aan 20. 00 
15. 00 
Ordinary gain before tax ; : ; a ». 00 
Tax, at 52 percent = : 2. 60 
Ordinary gain after tax ; 2. 40 
Cost: thou- 
sand 
.CTUAL PROFIT CALCULATION hoard feet 
Sawlogs sold- ‘ a $50. 00 
Costs: 
Stumpag $10. 00 
Other 20. OO 
30. OO 
Net profit before tax 20. 00 
Tax: 
Capital gain 3. ¢@5 
Ordinary income 2. 60 
b 35 
Net profit after tax 13. 65 


Firm B: 


Oase 2: Cuts own timber for 90 percent of needs; purchases at $25 per thousand 
board feet for 10 percent of needs 


Cost, 
thousand 

GAINS FROM TIMBER GROWING beard 

lee 

Stumpa e ‘“‘sold’’ at fair market v ilue i $25. 00 
Original cost of stumpage 90 percent at $10; 10 percent at $25 average___._ 11. 50 
Capital gain before tax____ - ‘ 13. 50 
Tax, at 25 percent g : 3. 38 
Capital gain ifter tax__ 10. 12 
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Case 2: Cuts own timber for 90 percent of needs; purchases at $25 per thousand 


board feet for 10 percent of needs—Continued 


GAINS FROM 


PROCESSING 


- s S25. 00 
Other 290, OO 


ACTUAL PROFIT CALCULATION 


Sawlegs sold = s 
osts: 
sStumpag - SLI. 50 
Other_. ; 20. OO 
Net} oO I T J 7 
Tax: 
Capit “ , 38 
Ord i ! »? 60 
Net profit after tax 
- 
Firm B: 
Case 3.—Cuts own timber for $90 percent of needs; purchases at $2? p 
hoard 4 ( ) oly? 
/ 
GA FRO 1) R GROW ( 
Stumpiug S ul 
Oy i { dy S10- 10 ners + SO7 : 
Cy tal o hefo 
T pote 
‘ D5 
Capital ¢ t 
f 
I FROM PROC! I 
Sawlo ~ i 
Cost 
Stumpage__.- $27. 00 
Othe = 0. OO 


Ordinar\ iin before 
Tax at 52 percent 


rys } 
Total 


15. 00 
5. OO 
, OO 

i 
10) 


an 
, 

14. OO 
, OO 
1. 56 
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Case 3 Cuts own timber for 90 pe reent oO} needs: purchases at $27 per thousand 


board feet for 10 percent of needs—Continued 


Cost, thousand 


ACTUAL PROFIT CALCULATION heard feet 


S old $50. 00 
Costs 
Stumpage $11. 70 
Other 20. 00 
Tota 1. 70 
N it befor 18. 30 
l 
( tal 3. &3 
Ord iTi¢ t 1. 56 
i 5. 39 
Ny { ft { 12. 9] 


APPENDIX HEL 


lexr oF SMALL Business ADMINISTRATION REGULATIONS GOVERNING 


SeET-ASIDE FEDERAL TIMBER SALES 


TITLE 13—BUSINESS CREDIT AND ASSISTANCE 


CHAPTI MALL I SINESS MI ISTRATION 
J rl ‘ B ESS SIZE STANDARDS REGULATI 


Amendment No. 1] 


On December 10, 1958, notice of proposed rulemaking regarding 
the size standards for smal] business for the purpose of sales of Gov- 
ernment property was published in the Federal Register (23 K.R. 
Y56L). The definition relating to the sale of Government-owned tim- 
ber as proposed with changes resulting from consideration of relevant 
matter presented by interested parties is hereby adopted as af forth 


Se 
below. The ceneral definition for the yuUrpose of sales of Govern- 
ment owned property will by adopted and published within the next 
30 days. 


The Small Business Size Standards Regulation (23 F.] 


2 .. 10514) is 
hereby amended by adding the following new section 121.3 4: 
“131.3 | De Le pop in thian of Nmall Busine SS tor Nal S OF Govern- 


é , / 


(a) General Definition. (Reserved) 
ly) s les OT Grove; ment Oirvned Timbre a. 
(1) In connection with the sale of Government-owned timber 


i small business is a concern that: 
(i) is primarily engaged in the logging or forest products 
industry ; 
(il) Is independently owned and operated ; 
(iii) isnot dominant in its field of operation sand 
(iv) together with its affiliates employs not more than 100 


persons. 
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(2) Any concern which submits bids or offers for the purchase 
of Government-owned timber in its own name but which proposes 
to resell such timber in the form of logs, bolts, pulpwood or sim- 
ilar products is a small business concern only when: 

(1) it is a small business concern within the meaning of 
subsection 121.3-4(b) (1) above, and 

(11) in the case of Government sales re erved for or in- 
volving the preferential treatment of small business, such 
purchase is not financed by or through a business which is not 
small within the meaning of sections 121.3-3 or 121.3-4 of 


(Sioned ) Wendell Lb. Barnes, 
WenpevtLt B. Barnes, 
Administi 
Dated February 10, 1959. 


SmMALL Bustness ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C... April 21, 1959. 


SBA-600, ProcureEMENT AND TrecunicaL ASSISTANCE MANUWAI 


CTRANSMITTAI NOTIC] 


a Attached is section 703 to chapter VII of SBA HOO, Section 103, 
tit ed * Timber Sales Program” is the first completed issuance of « hap- 
ter VII, which is a new « hapte rof SBA—600. Other sections of chap- 
ter VII will be issued as soon as they are completed and they will pre 
cede section 703 in numerical sequence as follows: 

Section 700 Property Sales Assistance Program. 

Section TO] (rene ral Policies and Procedures for Disposal of 
Government-Owned Surplus Property. 

Section TO02 General Policies and Procedures for Disposal of 
Government-Owned Surplus Real Property. 

Approved ‘ 

Wenve._t B. Barnes, 
Administrator. 
Prepared: 
T. G. WAALE, 
Director. Office of Procurement and Technical Assistane 


[SBA-—600, ch. VII 


703. TIMBER SALES PROGRAM 

1 Scope. To implement the program of assistance to small busi- 
ness firms in the purchase of timber and related forest products from 
the Federal forests. 

02 Agreements.—Implementing agreements between SBA and 
(2) Bureau of Land Management (BLM), Department of the In- 
terior, and (6) Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture per- 
taining to the sale of timber and related forest products to small busl- 
ness from the Federal forests may be found in sections 411 and 412, 
chapter IV, SBA-400. 
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03 Regional Boundaries.—The geographic boundaries of a given 
Federal forest may overlap the geographic areas of two or more SBA 
regional offices. The SBA Regional Office in whose area is located 
the headquarters of the Forest Supervisor for the Forest Service or 
the District Manager for the Bureau of Land Management for the 
partic ular Federal forest is assigned the SBA program responsibilities 
for the given Federal forest. 

When it is necessary for an SBA representative to consult with 
the Headquarters of the Regional Forester or Area Administrator 
of the BLM located in an SBA region other than his own, the SBA 
Representative will request the SBA Regional Director in which the 
Headquarters is located to obtain the necessary information. 

4, Definitions. 

1. Zimber.—Refers to dead, down, mature, large erowth and othe1 
trees designated by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
rement for cutting and removal. It also includes logs, bolts, poles, 


piling, pulpwood, fuel wood, ties, mining timber in the form in which 
] 


‘ 


it leaves the forest. 
2. Forest Products Industry.—Refers to an industry which utilizes 
the w oa obtained from trees that serve as the principal source of raw 


material. 

>» NW y//] 3 1S) ‘ \ sh all busines Ss concern for the purpose of 
bidding on the aie of (;overnment-owned t commer IS § uny concern whieh 
meets the crite! established by title 13, chapt , part 121, of the 


Code of ica’ iat as amended. 

SBA representatives are not required to review the size representa- 
tions made by bidders on Government timber sales unless a protest is 
received or the representative or contracting officer has reason to be 
lieve that the size re pre entation is not correct. Wi hen the contract- 
ing officer requests SBA Regional Offices to ~ ply current inform: a- 
tion as to tl | 
misrepresentation, size determination action shall be taken by the Re- 
vi01 al Director. 


ne size ot aw col npany bec: hwuse of L protest or question of 


1 Affi Mites, Business concerns are affiliates of each other when 
‘ther directly or indirectly (1) one concern controls or has the power 
to control the others, or (2) a third party controls or has the power 
1O COl trol be th. In determining whethe concerns are independently 
‘ror not affiliation exists. consideration 


shall be wiveh to all appropriate factors. including common owner 


? ] ] 
owned and operated and whet he 


ship, common management, and contractual relationships. 
(1) The following is a list of factors, the existence of anv of 
ich raises 2 presumption of affiliation : 
(1) Common Ownership: When a significant portion of the 
! under Col sideration Is clirect ly or indirectly held | Van 
V1 1 (Or Las duals) or an associa ted group (fami ily, hold 
ng compal iv, other us iIness entity, ete. ) whichals <0 holds a similar 
hnterest In another CONC rm, they nia he said to be til ited. 


(2) Common Control: When these who exercise or may exer 


e SIO Cant control over the concern under considerat! On can 
ilso ¢ xyercrse similar Col trol over ale ther concern, the concerns 
racy he s uid to be affiliated. This control may ar seas an incident 
ot ow) ership, or it Mav arise throug } interle ( ky gy Management, 

} { 


ech as common directors or common oflicers 
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(3) Affiliation by Agreement: Where there exist actual or tacit 
agreement relating to the operation of the concerns involved be 
Lweeh ind viduals Ol associated proups having slonificant Own 
ership or control of concerns, these concerns NLL be said to be 
liated. ‘J hese agreements Hay embrace a W idle Variety of sub 
jects, Including use of common facilities (both pliysie al and man 
agement Tat ilities such a common general coun el, pourr'e asing 


- 


\ 
‘ } 
ain 


or selling agency, bank account, Ges}. purchasing activities met) 
ods of don o business, and the like. 


a. [nde p: ndentl Owned and Operated. To be announced later. 


: 3 ; : a 
o>. A winodoer OF I MN PlOYEees, Means the average elmployvinent OF any 
, ° . =. ] ° - 1 . 
concern and its affiliates based on the number of persons emploved du 
: ; 7 ' ’ 
Ing the pay period ending hearest the 15th of the third month n each 


calendar quarter for the preceding four quarters. Normally such 
emplovees will be those who are listed On the COMPANY'S moctai Sse 
} 


curity quarterly report to the Federal Government. Tf a concern 
has not been in existence for four full calendar quarters *Niunber 


i ; aa . ; 

of Emplovees” means e average emplovment of such coneern and 

. * © = 1 ” . a , } : . 

its affiliates durn oO the period such coneern has beet mm existence 
1 ; : ; 

be ( on the humiber of persons emptor, i «t Ine the p period end 

! 
1 esl r each mont 


apply i TO TLDs hinhnavgement Vane programs id iF 

we a rib detined ) Bureau of Land Manager \i 

ual, Vol. VIII, Forestry, and (4) Forest Ser Tanna LH 

Dao ‘| t le LOO The Bu i of Land Manavement’s i ther Sa 

Ha hoo] y olum S (4 i Se iil 1 biigitel ] hn ite] 

clet | (‘op oO th two timbdel sul mianuals and t} i ndbooks 
it be plac cL ¢ if SBA regional offices iving timber progral 

responsibilities. However, regional offices east of the Rocky Mountan 

area need not retain the BLM manuals and handbooks in their files 
eG 2: Nales Proqgramine In order to assist small business 

ns to obta . distribution of timber from the national forests 


ulministered by the Forest Service and the BLM, the appropriate 


SBA Regional Office is responsible for taking appropriate action li 


I 


accordance with the respective memoranda of understanding. 

l. Forest Neri Presale Activity. Since the Forest Service sets 
up cutting schedules in its management plan in advance of the ad 
vertising OF stulmpage to be sold) and determines the sale and size of 
tracts to he worked. the SBA representative from the revo} i} 1] A 
Division assigned to cover specitic forests will review each forest sales 
pin { { or Supervisor to letermine whether, in his opinis 

I 
COl qeratiol Ss beeh Glveé 1 to the mall OSS INL ind mill oper tors 


who are within the market area of the \ OVKINg eirele and will recom 
mend necessary set-asides in writing. 

2, Bureau of Land Management Presale Activity. Fach vear the 
BLM pul] shes an “Annual Timber Sales Plan” for most Areas, W | 
St hedules by le: au description the proposed stiles fo. the hext twelve 
months. Ten to twelve months before publication industry is asked 
to submit an “indication of interest” In respect to timber sale tracts to 
be considered for the proposed BLM Timber Sales Plan. These ™ 
dications of interest” are screened by the District Managers and then 


reviewed by a local advisory board. It is during this period that thi 
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SBA representatives working with the BLM representatives will rec- 
ommend joint set-asides in writing. 
OF Joint Net -A side Proce dure 2 
| 1. The SBA representative will make joint determinations leading 
to the initiation of set-asides for the purchase of Government-owned 
timber by small business concerns, after reviewing the cutting pro- 
| gram and the yearly sales plan with the forest supervisor in the case 
| of the National Forest timber and the district manager in the case of 
BLM timber. The SBA representative will review all pertinent fac- 
| tors in the making of the joint determinations which may result in 
initiating set-asides and will consider: 
(a) ‘That the set-aside meets one or more statutory require- 
ments of section 15 of the Small Business Act of 1958. (See 
chapter 1, SBA—600. ) 


(4) The need to conform to the program requirements of the 


res! tive departm to. 
| . . e . . . ss ‘ ‘ 
(¢) The size and nature of timber sales which will be suitable 
LO] mall business operations after taking’ into consideration the 


} 


character of tim er, LOpoY auphy, and allowable eut. 


44 ee 
( ) Lhe present and potential ac lity of the timber tracts 
lidiustries. 


Phe need for ; re is and the ab lity of the small op 


Hits, pulp m » and other wood-usil 


(rr 
A “ = 


reat » build tl 
\ llability of essent al rights-oft VAV. 
i Lie ( Liat | vil OL proper iovggihy’ quip 
Ale t Ol ! ret ! ns to move the logs to t 
(Cor erat le f community factors such as need for con 
nuitv of employ) . stability of the community, and the de 
rree ommmunity dependence upon » surrounding timber in 
\ be evaluated 
2 WI] t is mutually agreed that the set-aside meets paragraph 
OF | tbove ana ft re \ 1] De wcequal competition of small business 
oncerns that meet SBA deh ! mn Standards ind that there are aspect- 
tied number of offerings to meet a distribution program, a iolnt set 
i it iv be req ies d ! if corda ce V thy prescl ibed procedures. 
\ wy : fel ( neves Tron time to t me, based on field opera 
hii ‘ ron il ethod will be forwarded to the 
eld off \ the Live me the change are made known to the 
SBA field ofhi , contracting « licers of the Forest Service, and the 
' 
BLA ie Cll sp ( ‘ welch 
s : 1) e instances wherein the forest supervisor or 
the riet ni rer and the appropt ‘regional SLA representative 
on a Miber set de for small business, the SBA 1 ‘p 
( ( e mia file a appre il after the review ne ollicer of BLM or 
1 - Ce hha ken action 
| > reo onal office will forward to the PTA Washineton otlice, 
» working day ull facts regarding the initiated set-aside 
I nit cr ¢ hh er clo Ss not concur, including a copy ot 
the statement which the representative of the Forest Service or the 
BLM has submitted in writing for not agreeing to the set-aside. SBA 
i L DnbeUNX mum of twenty WOK ng days to process the appeal. 
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09 Cancellation of a Set-Aside.—Subsequent to a pre-agreed set- 
aside for small business firms, facts may develop which indicate to 
the Forest Supervisor or the District Manager that the set-aside is not 
in the best interest of the Government. Under such conditions, the 
contracting oflicer will request the SBA office in the appropriate re- 
gion to withdraw its set-aside in the particular case under consid- 
eration. If the SBA regional office is in agreement that it is not in 
the best interest of the Government, the set-aside shall be cancelled. 
However, if the PTA representative does not concur with the con- 
tracting officer in cancelling the set-aside, he will submit his reasons 
in writing to the contracting officer for his non-concurrence. When 
an agreement cannot be reached, it must be borne in mind that the 
contracting officer has the final authority to prescribe the terms of sale 
and, therefore, the only alternative presented the SBA regional office 
is to process an appeal pursuant to the procedure outlined in section 
703.08. 

10 Certificate of Competency.—When an award toa small business 
firm which is the highest bidder is denied on the grounds that the 
small business firm lacks the capacity and credit to meet the condi- 
tions of the sale, the small emp firm may file an application for 
a Certificate : C ompetency (COC The procedures for processing 
a COC are pub a in SBA—400. 

The contracting officer of the Forest. Service or BLM will provide 
the appropriate regional SBA office with all pertine nt infor en ition in 
regard to the company and the sale in question, including the price 
offered by the three high est bidders. 

SBA will take prompt action on the case. The final award will be 
withheld for 15 working d: ays in order to enable SB . $5 gather in- 
formation, process, and re nder a decision, 

8 Protests of Nmall Business Status. A participating bidde) 


may, prior to award, question the small business status of the app 
ently successful bidder by nding 2 written protest to the contracting 
officer and to the SBA regional office for the region in which the a 
parently successful bidder has its oe place of business. Such 
protest shall contain a statement of the basis for the protest and avail- 
able supporti o facts. SBA w il] prompt ly a the contracting 
ofhic er of t ie date such protest was recel vec | ani | Wi I] advise the bidder 
in question that its size status is under review. 

The SBA will as soon as possible and within not more than 15 
vorki ~ d: LVS after receipt of a protest or notice to Investigate, deter 
mine the small business status of the concern and notify the contracting 
officer “and the concern of its decision, 


When the SBA representative has reason to suspect that there is 


misre presentation as to size, he shall notify the contracting officer 


ancl proceed with size determination as onneee: above. 

When it is determined that a willful srepresentation was made, 
all eee will be forwarded aieentts to the Office of Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance, Washington. D.¢ pe for processing. 

12 Advertisement for Sale and Award. 

L BLM procedure for timber sales notices is covered in BLM [Re fu 
lations, sees. 43 CFR 115.18, 115.17, 115.24, 259.7, 284.3. and 79.37. 


| 
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The procedure for timber sale advertisements and bids is covered 
in Forest Service Regulation S-8. The procedure for awards of 
adve rtised timber sales is covel red in Forest Service Regulation S-10. 

When the timber is advertised for sale the conditions of set- 
= to small business firms will be stated. 

The self certification clause which states that the bidder is entitled 
to tid on the set aside sale | CAUSE he is a smal] business in terms of 
SBA definition must accompany all bid forms for sale of timber sub- 
ject. to the benefits accorded small business concerns. The clause will 
include, also, the definition of a small business concern eligible to 
pure hase Federal timber and will state the penalty for deliberate 
| falsifying the status of the bidder. . 

13 Information on Sales.—Information pertaining to number and 
location of the timber offerings subject to small business set-asides 
will not be disclosed by the SBA until the information is made public 
by the Forest Service or BLM. 

"(14 Regional Offi ¢ Program Pee sponsibili tie ..-— 

The SBA region: al offices shall maintain current information of 
timber sales activities in each Federal forest area administered by the 
Forest Service or the BLM. In addition, SBA regions will maintain 
the following: 

(a) Names and addresses of the principal forest management 
personnel. 

(>) Maps of each ot the national forests and BLM districts in 
the SBA region. 

(c) Establish a facilities inventory of small business logging 


firms and mills, including’ ply wood concerns and » ulpwood oper- 
ations in each working circle, using form 166C (exhibit 11). 
(7) Assist small business firms to obtain notices of timber 


ales. 


2, Whenever information concerning the loeation of high risk 
timber, salvage, or defective timber comes to the attention of SBA 
repre tatives, such information should be relaved immediately to 
the appropriate Forest S isor or District Manager for consider 

So] ot } ! l isu ul re 
ll oy ( C ! lly are the 
; on } e on , Fae Bios 
KC and 

1. Joint Net-Asi Rach tn i. timber set-aside in excess of $2,000 

considered, SBA Form 441, “.Joimt Set-Aside for Small Business” 
(exhibit 1), will be filled out. Sufficient copies will be made to provide 
the contracting officer with the original and one for the re gional oflice 
and the Office of Procure) t and Tech | Assistance, Washington, 
D.C 


(7) When the set aside is agreed to by hoth the contracting 
officer and SB Re item 1 will be comple ted. 

(4) When a set-aside does not appear |} ossible or justified, item 

will be completed. 

(ec) When a set-aside is requested and the contracting officer 
does not coneur and it cannot be resolved loeally, items 2 and 3 
will be completed. The reviewing authority is the part, vy to whom 
the contracting officer reports, When items 2 and : } are completed 
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the form will be forwarded in duplicate, — with supporting 
data, to the Office of PTA, Washington, D.C. by airmail in accord. 
ance with procedure outlined in section 704.08, 

2. Facility Inventory —SBA Form 166C (exhibit 11) will be used 
by regional offices to obtain fac ility information on concerns located in 
the region who are oper: ating in ‘the forest products industry. This 
information is necessary in order to intelligently apply existing factors 
to determine which timber sales should be set aside to meet. approved 
criteria, as outlined in section 704.07 of the manual. 

The form should be mailed in duplicate to all loggers and mill 
owners located in the SBA region. Although the information is neces- 
sary in order to maintain a facilities inventory, it 1s not mand: tory 
that small business concerns coniplete the form or return it to SBA 
to participate in sales of Federal timber. 

The facility form should be filled alphabet ally for ready reference 

3. Forest supervisors and district managers will report results of 
each sale of Federal timber in excess of S2.000 to the approp!) inte SBA 
re clonal ¢ fice on Form FS 950 for the Forest Sery ice and appropriate 


form for BL M st] 2 notification will enat ble SBA to keep currently 
advis sed of small business firms who are successful bidders on sales of 
iD \ t { S] le is el] ~ mbe sal » hi hy ure 1Ot St 
“) | 
Loeal Fe |. eld « myiv t | ful to develop a- ) 
Fer lity CE i | h « us cl l Ie rei } { ial vw t S| \ 
epresentatives determine the numl | size of timber set-asid 
request t] hould be xr yi led for ¢ ] rest ‘ ] | 
the form i ye} ent nrorm ion ol i rom the O} f 
} ] tery ryt bh iled ‘ord ir | I ley 


APPENDIX | 


Can Co-op Trvareer ConceENTRATION YArps Heie Woopro1 


) Y 
PRODUCERS / 


I have been asked to talk to you tonight on the subject “Can Co 


operative Timber Concentration Yards Help Woodlot Producers 


I think wood lot producers ire the ones Vi 10 have tO al =wer that qiles 
tion. But thev can’t answer 1 tellioe) tly without ome facts, Yo 
have recognized this, and have g thout the task of wetting facts 
I hope to provide you with a few additional ones tonight 
i i 
| col ced that vou will not conserve or improve vo fo 
unless vo r GC of eas] ] ts. ned n t pace e the | 
turn, I am convinced you will not receive satisfactory econ 
{urns le vO proper care of vour forests. bot} product 
and harvestins (nd even this will not help vou if vou do not market 
our wood to ' ( le advantage Coan coo} itive timber 
oncentration \ ! ! lp vou To do these thing ; \We let ts) ] 
ibout them 
Be fore | do, Mmiay I acd al personal note ¢ Tam nota profes 107 i 
forester. And I y this sO you won't expect me to answer technica 
Cy } } Tol K t } } I ( < 
Tan, 22, 1959 the Ohio J try A n and the O 
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questions on forestry. I have worked around a sawmill as a hired 
hand. Of course, it was my dad’s mill. Dad also has a small wood- 
lot. And I have a brother-in-law who manages the mill for one of 
the large lumber concerns in North Carolina. These connections, in 
addition to my work, give me a personal interest in and some knowl- 
edge of the very real problems that face the woodlot producers. 
These problems are many and important. Now, for the question, 
Can cooperative concentration yards help you? 


DUNN COUNTY LOG YARDS 


In that connection, I would like to tell you about the Dunn County, 
Wis., log yards. These were cooper: ative operations very similar to 
the one L believe you have in mind for Belmont County. I was able 
to locate a re port on these Vi ards and from it this is what I a out: 

These yards started at Menomonie in Dunn County, Wis., in No- 
vember 1943. They came into being because farmers were ‘lissatis- 
tied with the prices received for their logs, and there was no market 
for the farmer with just a few logs to sell. The formation of these 
associations resulted from a joint effort by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Extension Service, and the board of directors of the Farmers 
Union. The log : ard “ut Menomo1 ie Was so suecesstul that before 
the first sl pping year Was over five other yards were oper ating in 
Dunn County. i ventually, the development was So successful it 
spread to seven surTrou nding yr counties in W ISCONSIN. 


#} 7 
How pe ODPECTATECT 


i 
‘These vards were developed around an established organization, 
usually a cooperatl l 10 a Conny, @ produce company, am eqsty ware- 
louse, or a creamery. These associations acted as agents. The cost of 


their services was recovered ~ assessment. of a charge per unit of 


product. This ranged from $2.50 to $5 per thousand board feet. 
This covered the cost of loading logs, kee ping reco! Is of assembling 
ind selling, making ae obtaining trackage rights, storage 
fae lities. a ido ther expel e items 

Farmers marked each of their logs with their identification mark, 
r name, and delivered them to the yard. When sufficient logs had 
been iSSt mbled for hiy ment, the co-op Manager arranged for rail 
road cars for shipping and for the fae pe ¢ company to have 
representatives on hand to scale, grade, load, and attend to all other 
hipp ne details. The large veneer companies bou oht most of their 
mber product Purchasers mailed their checks to the co-op manager 

» The} leducted 1 ha dling charg ind 3 turned the ren ind 


The plan of operation as I have outlined it was not entirely uniform. 
In some cases, farmers brought in only No. 1 veneer logs, and port ible 
iwmills came to their farms to saw low orade logs for home use. Other 
vards offered farmers a choice of having their low grade sawed at the 
Se ee rs as logs. 

In Barron County, Wis., the co-op yard offered a complete market- 
ng service. This ine ‘luded truc ‘king at 20 cents per mile per thousand 
board feet. loadin yr |e os On true ks at the highw: ay, on the farm, é nd 


( 
, Y* ly ag ’ of 
( wiroad cars at 


the assembly point. The cost for these services 
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came to around $5 per thousand board feet. Added to this wasa charge 

for bookkeeping, assembling, and selling at about $3 per thousand 
5 5) S 

board feet. 


Reasons they ceased operations 

These yards operated from 1943 until some time in 1947. In view 
of what I have said about their success, I am sure you are wondering 
why they aren’t operating today. I will give you some of the facts. 
You draw your own conclusions. 

Opposition from some loggers and lumbermen increased as the 
yards became more successf ul. And in 1947 demand for logs was brisk. 
Price controls went off about this time. 

Then. you have to understand that much help in the form of advice 
in establishing and operating these yards was provided by the Soil 
Conservation Service. This agency reasoned farmers would be more 
interested in conservation through improved forestry practices if they 
could get better returns from their wood. I believe this was sound 
reasoning. In particular, this was the view of the man in charge of the 
soil conservation district in which Dunn County is located. He helped 
to develop these yards and to advise on their operations. In 1947 this 
employee was transferred and almost immediate ly thereafter the yards 
ceased operation. 

I believe this experience indicates some weaknesses to be avoided. 
The need for these yeards must be felt keenly by those who plan to 
use them, and the management of these co-op yards should be by 
those they are to serve. In the case of the Wisconsin co-op yards too 
much reliance was placed on the Government employee and when 
he was transferred the heart of the organization seems to have cone 
with him. And associations of this kind should not be considered 
as temporary ——— nts. 

Another lesson to be learned from this experience is that you must 
expect some op} a to a development such as you have in mind 
here. 

Cooperatives operate in all kinds of industries, even the lumber 
dealers believe in them. = proof, an item taken from the New 
York Times, “Lumber Dealers Create Own “er o-op.” The dateline on 


this is September 8. 1957. This news article told how 30 yards in 
four (Brooklyn) boroughs formed oie own wholesale and jobber 
concern. So you see cooperatives are not unfashionable and indus 
try is willing to use them just as much as you are 


PURPOSE OF TIMBER YARDS 


The primary purpose of cooperative timber yards is to provide 
effective market outlets for your timber peedits, And I assume 
that you do not consider present markets adequate, or at least you 
want to compare them with others. The advantages I see in co 
ope rative concentration yards are these : 

Assem bly, under control of a single repre sentative, of a sufficient 
volume of timber products to attract buyers who purchase in larg 
lots —Often these are the buyers who can pay the highest prices. 
Certainly, they offer you a market not open to you as an individual 
with a few logs to sell. 
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Sale of your timber on a measured and grade basis by your own 
sales representative-—Findings of a recent study on the marketing of 
ae products in Maryland indicated that in 85 percent of “the 

‘ases recorded the seller had no idea prior to sale of the quality or 
qui untity of timber he had available. This may not be the situation 
in Belmount County but I expect there are many instances of sales 
by producers without proper knowledge of their timber value. 

Sale of your timber on a use basis—This would make it possible 
to sell veneer logs as veneer logs and at veneer prices, and not as logs 
for lumber. This is because you will have your own timber merchant 
and assemble in bulk to provide a sufficient volume of various timber 
products to warn: int sales on a use basis. 

Inereased bar ‘Gaining power ae ‘hieved.—Know ledge of market pr ices, 
grades, measurements, and timber uses improve your bargaining po- 
sition. Of course, the larger the volume you control the more voice 
you are likely to have in the price bargaining. 


Additional services—In addition to these functions, it would be 
possible and perhaps practical to have your association perform 
other services. For example, planting, thinning, marking, logging, 
and a might be performed. Also, you may wish to operate 
one or more sawmills in connection with the concentration yards, 


IBSTACLES 


Up to this point I have tried to present a glowing picture. Now 
for some of the obstacles: A cooperative concentration yard, or for 
that matter any type of cooperative, requires that several important 
conditions be met if it is to sueceed. I consider these import: int: 

There must be a need for the services, or the ye ard.—This need should 
be felt acutely by those it istoserve. 

T he objectives of th, yard must Ay capabl or accom plishn 1ent.- 
Don't oversell. Pick goals that are practical—like saying, “Money 


begets money,” success In a venture such as this will beget success. 
Marketing prospects must be weighed carefully.—Assembly of tim- 
ber product s at the concentration vard will pres se t difficulties. But 
probably the most mportant prob lem you Vi I] have to face is what to 
do with t] ie 7 rodu | ce if is delivered to the vara. A careful survey 
¢ : 1 } : } . . : ee . 
of prospective buvel hould be made before the decision to set up 


your concentration yard. Of course, this will not guarantee future 
les, It will give you a better idea of your chances f 
Method of payment must be developed. Will } atrons deliver the 

logs and await sale | by the yard for their money? If not, what sort of 


advance — d the co-op make? Perhaps it will be necessary for the 


or Success 


yard to purchase and then sell, returning savings to producers in the 
form of s ahbdiadiba refunds. All of these questions must be answered. 
Nuitahl personne l to direct and ope rate your concen tration yard 


should be assured.—\ am thinking particul: arly of directors, the gen- 
eral manager, and individual yard managers. The gener: al man: wer 
and yard managers will be responsible for sales. They must be well 
trained and experienced in the technical details of grading and mar- 
keting of the timber products. The fact that you have a cooperative 
will not overcome inefficient personnel. 
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Obtain 1 the active SUP port of é visting organizations. Give eare ful 
consideration to help that may be obtained from existing cooperative 
organizations. In most cases it will be more effective to have going 
organizations perform forestry services as they do other services 
Financing, personnel, and guidance become less of a problem this way, 
If existing associations are not interested, extra caution should be 
taken in considering all possible factors for success. 

Financing is a hee Y proble m to overcome. It used to be possible to 
begin an organization of this type with very little capital. I doubt 
if this is true today. I am sure you have given thought to how you 
will finance the organization. The bank for cooperatives at Louis- 
ville, Ky., mi oht serve here. If this source is used, at least half of your 
financing will have to come from members or other private source 
[ have no estimates as to how much capital would be needed to begin 
these concentration yards. This would a upon the servi 
decide to provide ah d th e volume ot oper: win capital needer 1. 


Do VOT USé the coope: rative as dum pi nog eae tor logs that cant 


‘es you 


be sold elsewhe re. L know of some associations that have been formed 
on that basis. Tl ey have not succeeded. Your chances for success 
will depend upon a steady volume of representative timber products 
from your members. 
Thore are other important 


p 1] CONSIECPrATLON 


s ‘| hese concern ‘OnTraAt 
bylaws, articles of incorporation, ete. There will be time for t] 
| ] 
if 


atter you have worked out the other proble: IS mentioned, 


FORESTRY COOPERATIVES TODAY 


In making your decision as to whether you W ill or will not set up 
some ty pe ot cooperative association to market 


t your timber Pp rroducts, 
[I think it important to know what forestry cooper: itives are di Ine 


today. According to our records, there are six associations ¢ per iting 


at this time. A brief report on five of these may rpg 
Otsego For ST Produ ts ( oa ratire Assoc rati ON. [ne 


OO PeTSTOIUN, 


N.Y .—tThis association has been eperbliag inlay since 1935. 
It cruises and marks timber; provides ee ee e: and 
erades, mill 6 and sells the product s of its membe ‘rs’ forests. In add 


tion, it conducts educat ional progTramsto improve if 


; ae ae 
members forestry 
pract ices, 


Annually. its gross business is around $200,000 to $250,000, and it 
serves about 1,100 members. 


('onn nood. /) =) Ro } Fall. ¢ onn. Th Is cooperative pre if MH) 
keting and forest management services to its patrons but does no 
milling. Its services include planting trees, thinning, weeding, ap- 
praising woodland damage, cruising and marking timber, and ar 
ranging for its sale. In 1958 its gross business was around $160,000. 

Au Nabli Products Association, Hast ees Mic h. This is an 
examy le of: : ales coope rative for forest prod luct bail li vered by pp itTrons. 


It Ra ce possible for small woodlot producers to poo! thei prod- 
ucts in order to market them and receive the advantages of a large 
volume operation. Fcsheuia nea pesontiainan heel bia ld inearsauak- eae 


mark, or log its patrons’ woodlands. Its GTOss business was over 
$300.000 in 1958. 
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Woodland Products, Inc., Downingtown, Pa—It began operations 
in 1947 as a custom mill for members’ timber. Assets of this coopera- 
tive were valued at about $18,000 during its first months of operation 


in 1947. Its volume of business was less than $3.000. Ten years later 


its assets were valued around $145,000, and its volume of business was 
just over SZOU O00, 


The bois mation of this association is a tribute to the efforts of a hand 
{ ful of small woodlot produce rs who looked ahead, to an interested 

civic group, the Brandywine Valley Association, and to numerous pub 
lic agencies. This was a team job and it demonstrates what.can be done 


to improve the small wood lot situation. 

It now employs 25 to 30 people to cut, haul, saw, and sell patrons’ 
timber from ¢ ‘hester and Delaware Counties. Major business volume 
is from sale of lumber, but it also produces pallets and pallet stock. 
In fact. this ail sells everything from the wood e xcept the “whine.” 
Sale of fuel wood, sawdust, et shavings adds to business volume. 

Custom milling is no longer the primary function of this associa 
tion. It learned early — it could not secure a suflicient volume of 


custom) sawing tO Opera efficiently. It took advantage of two im 
portant factors, a good market location, and a plentiful supply of ex 


celient eee tlective oper: ation. 


| The Tri-State Cooperative Association, Westernport Md.—This 


is the newest forestry cooperative we know of. Its membership is 
OlLp ed of woodlot owners and p ilpwood cutters and haulers. 

\t fhe presenl time this associat on is complet hoe its Incorporation 
WHC tidy J t hic ly - } lity of establishine one o1 more coopera \'¢ 
nterprises to inerense returns from forestry operations. Among 
these are: The establishment of a filling station, credit union, and 
sawmill producing special wo d products such i baseball bats, bow] 
Ing pl eun stocks, and blanks. In addition to these enterprises 
plans to develop an educat toi ul yp oram to aid members in better care 
f their woodlots. And it is look no for wavs to establish a mutual 
understanding with the null their members deliver their wood to. 


CONCLUSION 
I 1 CON lud He mV remarks, | would like to leave with vou these 
ideas. | nader i en Co a tions, cooperative COnCeE! tration vards otter 


I 


\ market { ao a 1] ; ; 
market for one log. a hundred logs, or however manv vou have: 


} 1 


A market that gives the individual producer the benefits of whole 


eraded and sealed by his own representatives: and 

\ market that atty ict buyers who can pay highest prices. 

Phris type of market can increase returns from woodlots and, i 
vdadit on, C may te desirable to develop an association that eould 
anting, thinning, marking, logging, hauling, and milling 

But I rem ne you there are obstacles: A need should exist and those 
having it should be aware of it: objectives should be set up that can 


be nece ! lished: market potent als should he explored and, 





, 
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results are not promising, don’t go further until they are; highly 
capable management should be obtained; try to integrate with a 
“ooing” association; means to finance the establishment and opera- 
tions must be assured; and by all means do not set up yards as emer- 
gency markets or dumping grounds. 

If these seven obstacles can be overcome, I think cooperative con- 
centration yards can benefit you. 








